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PREFACE 


I.  OF  THIS  EDITION  OF  MILTOK^S  POEMS.     II.  OF  THE  LIVES 

OF  MILTON. 


The  editions  of  Milton's  poetical  works  by  Dr.  New- 
ton, afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol,  which  have  long  been 
held  in  general  esteem,  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  present  publication.  His 
pre&ces  are  therefore  subjoined ;  and  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred  to  them  for  a  full  account  of  his  design  and  au- 
thorities, and  the  assistance  which  he  received  from 
several  of  his  contemporaries.  It  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, that  his  purpose  was  to  print  the  text  of  Milton 
with  accuracy  from  the  original  editions,  and  to  supply 
3uch  a  body  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  from* 
various  commentators,  as  might  meet  the  wi3hes,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  his  readers. 

And  in  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Dr.  Newton 
is  admitted  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  purpose.  The  Paradise  Regained,  Sam- 
son Agonistes,  and  Minor  Poems, however,  he  pul^ished 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  his  time  was  occupied 
with  more  serious  pursuits ;  and  his  notes  on  these 
poems  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  accurate  as  those  on 
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the  Paradise  Lost.    It  was  thought  demrabk,  accord- 
ingly,  that  some  additions  should  be  made  in  the  pre. 
sent  work  to  this^  part  of  the  commentary  from  tlie 
editions  of  Mr.  Dunster  and  Mr.  \f  acrton,  the  principal 
annotators  who  followed  Dr.  Newton. 
.    The  Rev.  Charles  Dunster,  who  was  formerly  of 
Trinity  CoU^e,  Oxford,  and  died  in  1816,  Rector  of 
PetWorth  in  Susse:^,  pubirshed  ihe  Pdradi^ie  Regahidd 
in  179^^  with  a  very  copious  commentary,  in  which 
he  incorporated  most  of  Bishop  Newton's  notes,  with 
laige  additions  of  his  own.    His  design  however  was 
similar  to  Dr«  Newton's ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  ^miliar  than  his  predecessor  with  the  edrlier 
English  poets,  and  has  often  illustrated  bis  audl6r  with 
much  success  from  that  quarter.    Altogether  hd  Wad  a 
man  of*  taste,  and  of  considerable  attainments  ifi  polite 
literature ;  but  his  notes  are  often  extended  to  a  V^<y 
disproportionate  length  ;  and  although  many  of  them 
are  introduced  into  the  present  publicatiofi,  they  faavt^ 
been  in  eeneral  compressed  into  a  much  sinallet  Cotn- 
pass.     Mr.   Dunster  received  little  assistance  6^cept 
£t>m  one  individual,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  the 
most  extensive  bbligations ;  but  the  name  of  this  friend, 
1  believe,  t  am  not  at  liberty  to  communicate  to  the 
public. 

In  1785  Milton^s  Juvenile  Poems  were  edited  by 
the  itev.  T.  Warton,  whose  merits  are  generally  knoWn, 
and  of  whose  life  and  writings  indeed  an  account  was 
published  in  1809,  by  Dr.  Mant,  the  pfesent  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor.  Mr.  Warton^s  principal  object 
was  to  illustrate  these  poems  from  Milton^s  other  writ-- 
ings,  from  the  older  English  poetry,  and  from  the  popu-* 
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laf  Mp^i^tildofltt  and  romances,  with  whiek  Milton  was 
ilitDiltat,  but  saanjr  of  whicb  are  now  forgotten.  Aa 
tim  wat  a  new  line  of  criticism*  and  was  first  sirudc 
out,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Warton  himself  in  his  Obsei^ 
vations  upon  Spenser,  his  own  account  of  it  is  extracted 
from  his  prefiuse,  and  sulgoined  to  those  of  Dr.  N^¥* 
ton.  Another  part  also  of  his  pieiace  is  given,  con* 
taining  bis  observatioas  on  Milton's  Latin  poetry,  whicb 
he  was  the  first  to  illustrate  with  notes,  atid  most  of 
these  notes  are  adopted  in  this  edition*  Hia  arrange- 
ment too  of  die  Latin  poems  has  been  followed  instead 
of  Dr.  Newton^s ;  and  the  Epigrams  ix«  x.  and  xi«  are 
ioaerted  fiom  Warton's  edition.  Dr.  Newton  having 
only  given  the  last  of  them,  which  he  introduced  into 
the  Lift.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Warton^s  preface  which 
bad  not  been  reprinted  contains  a  lively  attempt  to 
dietch  the  gradual  progress  of  Milton^s  juvenile  poems 
to  cd^ibrity,  tin  <*  the  school  of  Milton  rose  in  emula* 
<*  tion  of  the  school  of  Pope :''  but  so  many  inaccu* 
raeies  have  been  pointed  out  in  his  account  by  Mr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Godwin,  that  it  did  not  appear  deserv* 
ing  of  repoblication*  It  appears  upon  the  whole  that 
these  po^ms  rose  into  repute  at  an  earlier  period  thaa 
Mr.  Warton  supposed. 

To  the  proofs  which  Warton  has  adduced  of  Milton's 
flimiiiarity  with  the  works  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  the 
translator  of  Du  Bartas,  a  few  more  might  perhaps, 
have  been  added,  had  I  procured  a  copy  of  DuostePs 
Considerations  on  Milton^s  eeaiy  reading,  before  the 
notes  were  printed.  There  was  much  more  need  of 
retrenchment)  however,  than  of  additional  matter,  in 
this  part  of  the  work ;  for  although  in  many  of  his  illus* 
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trations  Warton  is  extremely  successful,  he  is  occa- 
sionally seduced  into  a  somewhat  ludicrous  display  of 
antiquarian  learning,  fancying  resemblances  where  none 
are  visible,  and  filling  whole  pages  with  obsolete  au. 
thorities  for  words,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  at  that 
time,  and  are  even  now,  in  common  use  and  circula- 
tion.    His  notes  of  this  kind  are  considerably  abridged 
in  the  present  edition ;    but  I  retain  enough  or  more 
than  enough  of  them  to  gratify  the  literary  antiquary, 
and  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  fevourite  authors  of. 
Milton's  earUer  years.     Where  a  parallelism  appeared 
striking  or  satis&ctory,  and  might  be  supposed  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader,  the  passage  has  been  given  at 
length ;  in  other  cases  references  are  suppUed  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  who  possess  abundance  both  of  curi- 
osity and  of  leisure.     A  similar  principle,  indeed,  has 
been  usually  observed  throughout  this  publication,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  references  to  Milton's  poetical  works, 
for  every  reader  might  be  conceived  to  have  these  at 
hand.     Many  of  Warton's  notfes,  however,  are  critical 
and  explanatory,   and  they   are  frequently  just  and 
happy ;  but  he  also  runs  out  into  a  variety  of  remarks, 
upon  Milton's  sentiments  and  character,  which  are  too 
often  partial  and  splenetic.     His  regard  for  the  Poet 
has  a  continual  struggle  to  maintain  with  his  acrimo- 
nious dislike  of  the  Puritan  and  Republican.    Warton's 
name  however  ranks  sufficiently  high  to  excite  some 
curiosity  about  his  criticisms  and  opinions,  even  when 
they  are  unjust  or  erroneous.     Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  rejection  of  many  of  his  notes,  and  the  abridgment 
of  most  of  them  in  this  edition,  it  has  been  intended 
that  the  spirit  of  his  work,  as  a  work,  should  still  be 
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retained.  Many  of  the  faults  of  bis  first  edition  were 
animadverted  upon  with  severity,  but  with  justice,  in 
an  anonymous  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  in  1785 ; 
but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  these  remarks,  so  much 
as  he  might  have  done,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Minor  Poems,  which  he  left  at  his  death  completely 
prepared  for  publication,  and  which  appeared  in  1791 
with  considerable  alterations  and  additions. 

Warton  had  projected  an  edition  of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained'  and  Samson  Agonistes  in  a  separate  volume :  in 
the  second  impression  of  his  original  notes,  accordingly, 
air  those  were  omitted  which  he  had  occasionally  intro- 
duced on  various  passages  of  these  poems.  ^  Both  these 
editions  were  made  use  of  for  the  present  work,  and 
such  of  these  occasional  remarks,  as  were  judged  worthy 
to  be  retained,  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
The  same  plan  has  of  course  been  observed  with  respect 
to  those  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  also  with 
•which  both  Warton^s  and  Dunster^s  commentaries  were 
interspersed.  * 

Very  few  notes  have  bieen  introduced  into  this  edition 
from  other  quarters.  The  work  could  scarcely  fail  to 
Be  too' volumihous  as  it  was.  Now  and  then,  however, 
I  inserted  a  parallel  passage  which  occurred  to  my  re- 
collection, or  adopted  an  occasional  remark  from  some 
writer  of  distinction.  Dr.  Symmons^s  Life  of  Milton 
supplied  a  few  notes  upon  the  Sonnets,  and  Liatin 
poems ;  and  it  might  have  ftirnishied  me  with  two  or 
three  more  upon  other  parts  of  the  work,  had  not  these 
been'  printed  before  I  read  his  remarks.  Sometimes 
also  translations  have  been  introduced  of  parallel  pas- 
sages from  authors  which  had  not  appeared  in  a  good 
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English  dress  in  the  time  of  Bbhop  Newton.  The 
excellent  translation  of  Persius,  foff  instance,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Howes,  has  been  made  use  of  for  this  puipoae. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  design  to  introduce  any  original 
remarks  of  my  own.  If  I  have  hazarded  a  few  observi- 
ations,  they  were  inserted  very  sparingly,  not  only  be- 
<^use  the  edition  was  already  swelling  to  an  inconvo* 
nient  bulk,  but  because  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
anonymous ;  and  that  idea  was  not  abandoned  till  the 
greater  part  ot  the  notds  had  been  printed.  For  thf^ 
same  reason,  and  because  I  desired  to  combine  in  this 
publication  all  that  would  probably  have  been  regarded 
by  the  three  principal  editors  of  Milton's  poems  as 
most  valuable  in  their  respective  editions,  it  will  of 
course  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  always  consider 
every  illustration  important,  or  assent  to  every  criticismt 
which  nevertheless  I  have  retained,  without  expressing 
any  objection  to  them.  Yaleant  quantum  valere  debent* 
And  the  reader  will  surely  desire  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment as  well  as  the  Editor.  In  general  indeed  it  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  any  notes  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  to  some  classes  of  the  readers  of 
Milton.  And  after  all  it  should  not  be  overlooked, 
that  no  edition  upon  the  plan  of  Bishop  Newton^s  can, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  universally  approved. 
It  is  professedly  addressed  to  the  wants  and  tastes  of 
various  classes  of  readers ;  the  same  notes  cannot  be 
needed  and  relished  equally  by  the  uneducated  and  the 
scholar,  the  critic  and  the  antiquary.  And  the  more 
popular  the  subject  of  a  commentary  of  this  kind,  the 
more  unavoidable  is  this  fault,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
&ult,  in  an  edition  tiesigned  for  the  public  at  laige. 
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But  besides  selection  and  cotnpresgioB  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  Wart<m's  and  Dunster's  cofnmentaiies,  dnd 
the  omission  of  many  of  their  notes  upon  Shakespeare 
and  other  writers,  with  whom  we  were  not  at  present 
concerned,  Bishop  Newton's  commentary  has  not  been 
printed  without  several  omisdions,  and  a  few  alterations. 

Some  of  the  notes  in  his  edition  h&ve  been  altogether 
discarded ;  and  in  particular  the  gneatar  part  of  Dr. 
Bentley's.  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  impartial  accomit 
which  Bishop  Newton  has  given  of  Bedtley's  edition 
of  the  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  is  almost  time  that  the 
errors  of  so  great  a  critic  should  be  forgotten.  Yet,  not 
to  disappoint  altc^^ether  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  a 
few  of  Bentley^s  earlier  notes  have  been  letalned ;  too 
many,  perhaps,  in  an  age  whose  morbid  appetite  for 
ridicule  and  severity  needs  no  additional  gratificatioa. 
Some  of  Dr.  Pearoe's  notes  are  given,  where  those 
objections  of  the  critic,  whiefa  they  were  origiirally  de» 
ngned  to  answe*,  are  omitted ;  but  they  appeared  m^ 
ful  as  well  as  ingenious,  and  others  might  be  misled  by 
one  cause  or  other,  where  Bentley  was  drawn  into 
ttiistakes  by  a  perverse  principle  oJf  criticism.  I  have 
iiad  pleasure  in  preserving  some  of  Dr.  Beadey's  re- 
marks which  were  really  just  and  valuable,  ^veial  of 
Mr.  SympBon's  proposed  emendations  in  tiie  notes  on 
the  Paradiie  Regained  have  been  discarded,  because 
th^  were  of  much  the  same  stamp  with  Dr.  Bentley^s, 
I  have  also  omitted  some  of  Bishop  Warburton's  notes 
hi  praise  of  Pope's  imitations  of  Milton,  as  they  seemed 
irrelevant,  and  not  very  impartial ;  and  occasionallyt 
1>ut  very  rarely,  a  note  of  Dr.  Newton's  whidi  appeared 
puerile  or  incorrect.     And  a  later  editor  has  always  tiie 
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advantage  of  rejecting  notes  which  his  predecessor  did 
not  approve,  but  yet  inserted  out  of  c€»nplaisance  to 
his  correspondents. 

But  without  omitting,  or  even  altering  in  their 
general  form,  some  of  the  notes  in  Dr.  Newton's  edi- 
tion, not  a  little  space  was  gained  by  merely  dropping 
the  conversational  phrases  with  which  it  was  the  fashion 
with  writeis  of  that  day  to  give  a  polite  air,  as  they 
imagined,  to  their  comments.  The  Editor's  avowals 
also  of  obligation  to  others,  frequently  to  ingenious  per- 
sons who  did  not  wish  their  names  to  appear,  and  of 
accidental  coincidences  in  sentiment  with  one  or  other 
of  his  correspondents,  have. been  often  discarded.  It 
was  due  to  his  own  character  that  Dr.  Newton  himself 
should  specify  every  particular  in  which  he  was  indebted 
to  his  coadjutors  or  former  writers  ;  and  it  may  be  well 
to  remark,  that  in  this  point  he  seems  to  have,  been 
scrupulously  faithful,  since  Warton,  who  often  flings 
about  his  sarcasms  with  a  wanton  carelessness,  has 
insinuated  something  to  the  contraiy. 

These  omissions  and  alterations,  however,  have  not 
been  so  numerous,  but  that  the  public  is  still  presented 
with  fer  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Newton's  commentary. 

Addison's  critique  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  Dr. 
Newton  prefixed  to  his  edition,  as  a  separate  Essay, 
with  the  omission  only  of  a  few  remarks  which  could 
be  easily  detached  from  the  rest,  and  which  he  inserted 
under  the  passages  to  which  they  applied.  These  re- 
marks have  been  generally  retained,  but  the  criticism 
itself,  which  is  in  every  body's  hands,  has  been  omitted. 
It  is  contained,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  in  the  Satur- 
day's papers  in  the  Spectator,  from  No.  267.  to  No.  369. 
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I  purposely  abstained,  indeed,  from  introducing  into 
this  edition  any  of  the  detached  criticisms  upon  Milton's 
poems  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  Essayists  or 
philological  writers,  (in  the  works  of  Monboddo  and 
Blair^  for  instance,  in  the  Tattler,  Rambler,  and  Ob- 
server,) as  I  conceived  that  most  readers  would  have 
greater  pleasure  in  reading  them  in  their  original,  situa- 
tions    ias  opportunities    presented    them.     Johnson's 
criticism  on  Milton's  poetical  works,  annexed  to  his 
Life  of  Milton^  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
Essay;  but  whoever  desires  a  complete  enumeration  of 
all  the  occasional  works  of  this  kind,  will  find  it  in  the 
ample  list  of  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries, 
appended  to  Mr.  Todd's  Life  of  Milton. 
, '  As  this  edition  is  founded  to  so  great  an  extent  upon 
Dr.  l^ewton's,  the  notes  which  have  no  signature  will 
be  understood  to  be  his ;  with  the  exception  only  of 
those,  upon  Milton's  Nuncupative  Will,  which  Warton 
first  published,  and  those  upon  the  Latin  Poems,  which) 
as  was  observed  before,  are  almost  all  from  the  pen  of 
IMr.  Warton.     My  own  notes  or  references  are  signed 
with  the  letter  E;  all  the  others,  whether  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  this  edition,  or  adopted  fi'om  those 
already  mentioned,  bear  the  signatures  of  their  respective 
writers. 

,  The  text  and  punctuation,  except  in  a  very  few  cases 
Which  are  accounted  for  in  the  notes,  are  given  from 
Newton's  edition.  But  the  spelling  is  modernized  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Ellis,  Dr.  Nott, 
and  the  most  approved  editors  of  the  popular  works 
of  our  earlier .  writers.  And  their  pmctice  has  been 
defended  by  reasons  too  well  known  to  need  repetition 
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here.  Dr.  Newton  ^eems  to  have  considered,  that  be 
printed  the  poemB  according  to  the  spelling  approved 
by  Milton  himself;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
often  mistaken.  Milton,  however,  did  not  always  ob^ 
serve  the  same  mode  of  spelling ;  although  with  regard 
to  some  particular  words  he  seems  to  have  laid  down ' 
fi>r  hinnelf  certain  principles  of  orthography,  which  he 
caused  to  be  exactly  regarded  even  in  the  editions  of 
hfs  works  printed  when  he  had  become  blind.  (See 
Richardson^ s  Remarks^  p.  cxxvii^-^-cxxxviii*)  As  Dr. 
Newton's  notices,  however,  of  these  peculiarities  wape 
intentionally  retained,  the  Corrector  of  the  press  con- 
ceived that  the  spelling  of  these  words  in  the  text  also 
should  not  be  modernized  like  that  of  the  rest.  So 
minute  a  circumstance  might  have  been  left  unnoticed ; 
but  it  afibrds  me  an  opportunity  of  stating,  that  although 
my  x>wn  avocations  prevented  ray  dischai^ing  this  part 
of  an  Editor's  duty,  the  task  was  devolved  upon  much 
more  experienced  hands,  and  the  public  is  probably  a 
gainer  by  the  circumstance. 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  any  other  verbal 
Index  than  that  of  Cruden,  which  Dr.  Newton  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  The 
ether  Indexes  are  also  printed  from  Dr.  Newton's 
editions. 

Although  a  work  of  so  unpretending  a  character  as 
tiiis  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  Mr.  Todd's 
edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  yet  as  both  editions  procejed 
to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  same  plan,  and  are  built 
in  great  measure  upon  the  same  foundations,  I  had  no 
right  to  take  advantage  of  his  labours.  The  present 
commentary  therefore  was  formed  without  any  reference 
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to  bis;  but  as  I  took  occasion,  when  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  completed,  to  examine  the  corresponding 
portions  of  his  work,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  his  great 
industry  and  accuracy.  Many  of  his  additional  notes 
also  are  learned  and  sensible,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  public,  if  I  could  with  propriety 
have  adopted  them,  and  if  the  present  edition  had  not 
been  too  voluminous  without  them.  The  only  use^ 
however,  which  I  was  entitled  to  make  of  his  edition 
was  in  two  or  three  places,  where  I  had  treated  some 
subjects  concisely,  to  refer  my  readers  who  desired 
fuller  information  to  his  preliminary  Essays.  His  Life 
of  Milton,  since  it  had  been  published  in  1809  as  a  se« 
parate  work,  I  was  of  course  at  liberty  to  consult  freely. 

Upon  comparing  Newton^ s  Life  of  Milton  with  the 
previous  authorities,  and  with  the  various  lives  which 
have  since  appeared,  it  seemed  sufficiently  good  to  be 
reprinted.  It  is,  indeed,  faithfully  built  upon  the  best 
authorities,  with  very  few  and  trifling  inaccuracies,  and 
comprises  almost  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  as  a  composition  it  is  simple  and  un-^ 
pretending,  but  not  unpleasing ;  and  perhaps  in  the  good 
sense  and  impartiality  with  which  it  treats  of  Milton^s 
character  and  sentiments  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
Jives  of  this  eminent  man  which  are  yet  extant.  It  was 
not  without  concern  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  injure 
Ae  general  effect  of  Bishop  Newton^s  performance  by 
subjoining  a  considerable  body  of  miscellaneous  notes, 
not  always  in  harmony  with  the  Life  either  in  style  or 
substance.  But  the  growing  curiosity  of  the  public  on 
this  subject,  and  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  since 
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the  time  of  Bishop  Newton  on  some  minor  points  of 
Milton's  life,  appeared  to  call  for  some  additional  ob- 
servations, which  were,  however,  of  too  heterogeneous 
a  character  to  be  thrown  together  into  an  Appendix. 
In  a  word,  I  was  desirous  to  state  that  there  was  no 
point  of  any  interest  connected  with  Milton,  which  was 
not  touched  upon,  or  at  least  referred  to,  either  in  the 
Life  itself  or  in  the  notes;  and  I  examined  for  this  pun- 
pose  nearly  all  the  numerous  Lives  of  Milton.  Mr. 
Warton  collected  a  great  variety  of  curious  collateral 
information,  but  relating  rather  to  Milton's  friends  than 
to  the  Poet  himself;  on  which  account,  not  to  break 
the  thread  of  Bishop  Newton's  narrative  unnecessarily, 
Warton's  notes  of  this  description  have  been  left,  as 
they  were,  attached  to  the  minor  poems;  and  references 
only  to  them  subjoined  to  the  Life.  A  few  particulars 
also  respecting  Milton's  life  have  been  added  in  th^ 
notes  from  his  Prose  Works ;  for  the  reader  would  be 
pleased  in  some  instances,  especially  where  these  pas- 
sages were  more  ample  than  Newton's  text,  or  differed  in 
any  respect  from  it,  to  hear  Milton  speaking  for  himself. 
And,  lastly,  Milion^s  Nuncupative  Wiii,  which  Mr. 
Warton  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  after  it  had 
been  forgotten  for  above  a  century,  is  adopted  from  his 
edition,  and  annexed  to  the  Life ;  as  it  is  a  great  curi- 
osity, and  discovers  some  particulars  in  Milton's  man- 
ners and  circumstances  which  wete  before  unknown. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Prefece  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  the  preceding  statement  of  what  has,  and 
what  has  not,  been  done  in  the  present  edition.  But 
the  Lives  of  Milton  are  become  so  numerous,  and  have 
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been  ccHnposed  upon  niicb  different  principles,  that  a 
brief  aconint  of  them  may  not  be  without  its  use.  It 
may  also  gratify  some  of  Milton^s  admirers,  who  may 
not  have  leisure  to  wade  through  his  Prose- writings,  to 
be  furnished  with  a  list  of  references  to  the  principal 
parts  in  them  which  relate  to  his  personal  history,  feel- 
ings,  and  appearance/  From  the  continual  references, 
indeed,  which  some  of  his  biographers  have  given  to 
these  passages,  an  inattentive  reader  may  imagine  them 
to  be  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  are ;  but 
the  following  are  all  the  most  interesting  and  most  con* 
mderable  of  the  kind.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Birches  edition  of 
the  Proae  Works,  in  4to.  1743. 

The  pre&ce  to  the  second  book  of  the  Reason  of 
Church  Governmenii  vol.  i.  p.  60 — 65,  declares  Mil- 
too^s  dislike  of  controversy,  and  his  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  him  to  engage  in  it ;  and  it  contains  his 
fimious  promise  of  some  great  work,  in  English  and  in 
verse,  at  some  Aiture  period*  In  the  Apology  for 
Sw$ecttffmmus9  vol.  i.  p.  114 — 119*  ('' Thus  having 
^*  spent — ^needless  hearing,'^)  he  repels  the  calumnies 
thrown  out  against  him  of  having  led  a  riotous  youth, 
and  having  been  expelled  from  the  University,  and  gives 
a  general  account  of  his  studies  from  his  youth  upwards, 
and  of  his  early  love  o(  chastity  and  virtue.  In  these 
two  passages  traces  of  the  author  of  Comus,  of  Samson 
Agonistes,  of  Paradise  Rained,  and  Paradise  Lost, 
may  easily  be  discovered.  Some  lofty  thoughts  respect- 
ing his  style  and  his  hopes  are  scattered  in  the  Preface, 
and  in  the  Postscript  to  the  Judgment  oj* Martin  Bucer 
concerning  Divorce^  vol.  i.  p.  S36,  p.  S399  and  p.  Sd6, 
and  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  Tetrachordon^  p. 

hi 
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i5S — 969.  In  the  conclusion  of  his  Reply  io  an 
answer  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Divorce^ 
p.  339}  340,  he  accounts  in  some  measure  for  his  se* 
'verity  against  a  mean  adversary,  and  declares  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  any  candid  and  serious  objector.  In  the 
Dejensio  Secunda^  vol.  ii.  p.  365 — 368,  he  gives  rea- 
sons for  his  not  having  taken  up  arms  widi  the  repub- 
lican party  against  the  King,  and  glories  in  his  writings 
in  the  cause  of  liberty;  p.  373 — 377?  (Veniamus  nunc 
ad  mea  crimina— <;ondonare)  he  describes  his  personal 
appearance,  and  states  his  reflections  upon  his  blindness. 
From  p.  383,  to  p.  386,  (Nunc  quoniam  iste — ultr6 
nominarent,)  we  have  a  concise  history  of  his  life  and 
works  to  the  period  of  his  reply  to  Salmasius ;  and  p. 
393,  394»  (me  interim — ^fecerit)  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception which  his  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano  met 
with  abroad  and  at  home.  Th^se  passages,  together 
with  his  Letters  to  his  friends^  particularly  those  to 
C.  Deodati,  H.  Oldenburgh,  P.  Heimbach,  and  L. 
Philaras,  exhibit  almost  all  the  materials  for  his  personal 
history  which  his  Prose  Works  contain. 

And  of  these  passages,  as  well  as  of  a  few  hints  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  found  in  his  poems,  his  biogra- 
phers have  made  ample  use .;  but  not  always,  it  may  be 
observed,  with  sufficient  discrimination.  Where  facts 
are  concerned,  Milton^s  reports  of  them  may  no  doubt 
be  safely  followed,  fo.r  he  did  not  want  enemies  enough 
to  detect  a  misstatement.  But  his  biographers  not  un- 
frequently  forget  that  the  language  of  a  poet,  especially 
of  a  youthful  poet,  is  not  a  very  safe  criterion  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  man  ;  and  forget,  what  is  still  more 
important,  that  the  character  and  sentiments  of  a  man 
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who  thinks  for  himself,  as  Milton  assuredly  did,  by  no 
means  remain  the  same  for  sixty  years,  and  must  not 
be  determined  in  a  general  way  from  the  language  even 
of  bis  prose  writings  at  some  particular  period.  The 
interest,  for  example,  of  his  System  of  Divinity,  which 
Mr.  Sumner  is  about  to  present  to  the  world,  will 
g^reatly  depend  upon  the  period  of  Milton's  life  to  which 
It  is  to  be  assigned.    (See  note  a,  p.  Ixxxii.) 

Of  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  the  various 
Lives  of  Milton  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  account;  and  it  is  given  in  a  chronological 
order  down  to  the  period  when  any  accession  of  original 
information  concerning  him  ceased  to  be  probable. 

A.  Wood  J  in  1691,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the 
Lives  of  Milton  in  his  Fasti  Oxonienses  for  the  year 
1636;  (fol.  880.  ed.  169L  or  part  i.  fol.480.  ed.  Bliss, 
1815.)  Wood  was  evidently  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Milton,  but  he  gives  a  pretty  accurate  outline  of  his 
history,  partly  drawn,  as  it  should  seem,  from  the  De- 
fensio  Secunda,  partly  fix>m  some  sources  of  which  I 
am  not  aware,  and  in  part  from  the  notes  of,  his  friend 
Aubrey 9  who  derived  his  account  from  Milton's  brother 
and  nephew,  and  from  his  own  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Poet.  Aubrey's  notes  have  lately  been  printed, 
from  the  original  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  collection, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Letters  from  the  Bodleiany 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  Godwin's  Lives  of  E.  and  J. 
Philips.  They  will  still  be  read  as  a  literary  curiosity ; 
and  they  even  supplied  me  with  one  or  two  additional 
particulars  for  this  edition,  but  nearly  every  thing  de- 
serving of  notice  had  been  extracted  from  them  before. 
I  call  Wood's   the  earliest   Life  of  Milton :    for  £. 
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Philips'e  notice  of  MiltoQ  in  bis  Theatrum  Poetarum^ 
1675,  is  extremely  slight  and  superficial,  and  Lang- 
baine^s  account,  written  in  1691,  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  Langbaine  with  MS.  notes 
by  Oldys  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
reference  is  sometimes  made;  these  notes  I  have  not 
seen,  but  I  made  some  slight  use  of  some  notes  by 
Oldys  in  Malone^s  copy  of  Langbaine,  which  is  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  But  in  l69^,  lE.  Philips^ 
the  eldest  of  Milton^s  nephews,  prefixed  an  interesting 
account  of  his  uncle's  life  to  an  English  translation  of 
Milton's  State  Letters.  It  was  published  indeed  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author,  but  it  appeared  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Philips  according  to  a  note  in  the  copy  which 
Dr.  Birch  made  use  of,  and  which  Philips  himself  had 
given  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  Mr.  Godwin  remarks  that 
Toland  ascribed  it  to  the  elder  Philips  whilst  his  brother 
was  still  living.  This  account  of  Milton's  life,  how- 
ever, is  often  inaccurate,  apparently  from  the  careless* 
ness  of  the  writer,  who  was  an  author  by  profession ; 
and  it  does  not  afford  so  many  particulars  of  Milton's 
private  life  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
knew  him  so  intimately.  Bishop  Newton  has  incorpo- 
rated in  his  Life  of  Milton  almost  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable  in  Philips,  and  usually  in  the  very  words 
of  the  author.  Toland^  in  1698,  published  Milton^ 
Prose  Works  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  do  more  ample  justice  to  his  subject  than 
it  had  hitherto  received.  He  professed  to  derive  his 
information  from  Milton's  own  writings,  from  a  person 
who  had  been  his  amanuensis,  from  his  daughter,  and 
a  letter  written  by  his  widow,  from  the  papers  of  one 
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of  his  nephews,  and  conversation  with  the  other,  and 
with  such  of  Milton's  acquaintance  as  could  then  be 
discovered.     Toland  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  Milton's  character  and  sentiments  by  extracts 
from  his  Prose  Works.    His  own  dislike  of  the  Church 
and  the  Clergy,  indeed,  led  him  to  select  some  passage^ 
against  them  and  against  the  Litui^y,  full  of  sophistry, 
coarseness,  and  spleen  ;  but  upon  the  whole  Toland's 
Life  was  calculated  to  give  a  more  just  idea  of  Milton 
than  had  hitherto  been  published.     And  both  this  pub- 
lication and  that  of  Philips  jvere  rendered  more  valuable 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  Milton's 
Sonnets  not  before  published.     Toland's  Life  was  re- 
printed separately  in  1699 ;  and  again,  by  the  care  of 
Mr.  T.  HoUis,  in  1761.     Bayle  in  the  first  edition  of 
bis  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  published  a  short, 
and  caustic,  but  very  inaccurate  account  of  Milton's 
life ;  but  this  was  enlarged  in  ^he  second  edition  with  a 
supplement  and  various  notes  taken  professedly  from 
Toland^s  Life  of  Miltx)n,  though  there  are  a  few  satirical 
-touches  from  the  pen  of  Bayle.  himself.     There  wafs 
also  ao  abstract  of  Milton's  life  in  the  journal  of  M.  de 
Beauval  for  Feb.  1699)  but  this   I  have  not  seen. 
Elijah  FentoUy  in  1736:,  published  his  well-known  and 
elegant  sketch  of  Milton's  Life ;   it  is  clear,  sensible, 
^nd  candid,  but  is  chiefly  founded  upon  Tola^di  and 
adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  of  information  coi^ 
ceming  Milton.     In  1794*  the  elder  Richardson  pub- 
lished some  interesting  Remarks  oh  the  Life  of  Milton, 
passing  rapidly  .over  the  facts,  but  dwelling  minutely 
-upon  his  diaracter  and  manners^  which  he  illustrated 
by  all  the  anecdotes  he  could  collect,  and  by  numerous 
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quotations  from  Milton^s  Proee  Works.  Toland  for 
the  most  part  selects  passages  to  exhibit  MiltOD^s  re- 
ligious and  political  sentiments,  Richardson  to  delineate 
his  personal  history  and  feelings,  his  private  rather  than 
his  public  character ;  and  together  they  exhibit  almost 
all  the  passages  of  either  description  which  appear  in 
the  later  biographers.  Roili^  in  the  following  year, 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Paradise  Loet  into 
Italian  verse  a  respectable  account  of  Milton^s  Life. 
He  drew  upon  no  new  resources  indeed,  and  gave  no 
new  information,  but  his  observations  are  his  own,  and 
some  of  them  ingenious.  And  this  Life  as  well  as 
Bayle^s  derives  an  interest  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer  was  a  foreigner.  Dr.  Birch,  however,  who 
gave  an  account  of  Milton  in  the  General  Dictionary, 
and  again  with  his  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  in  1738, 
added  a  little  to  the  information  already  extant,  from 
his  own  acquaintance  with  Milton^s  widow,  and  fW>m 
Professor  Ward^s  conversations  with  Milton^s  daugh* 
ter,  Mrs.  Clarke.  These  Lives  indeed  I  have  not  ex- 
amined, because  Dr.  Birch  afterwards  published  an- 
other with  his  second  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  in 
1753,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
accounts  at  present  extant ;  it  may  not  be  written  in  a 
very  engaging  style  perhaps,  but  it  is  sensible  and  im- 
partial, and  has  the  merit  of  specifying  minutely  his 
authority  for  every  circumstance.  Peck^s  New  Life 
of  Milton,  in  1740,  contains  very  little,  if  any,  original 
information  concerning  Milton^s  life,  being  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  critiques  upon  his  poems.  It  gives  indeed 
some  curious  particulars  about  books,  editions,  pic- 
tures, &c.  but  Warton^s  notes  contain  every  thing  that 
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is  valuable  of  this  kind ;  and  Peck  does  not  appear  a 
person  whose  authority  is  to  be  followed  implicitly. 

From  all  the  most  considerable  of  his  predecessors, 
Bp.  Newton  introduced  into  his  narrative  nearly  every 
thing  that  was  most  deserving  of  notice.  And  it  will 
have  already  appeared,  that  the  lives  by  Wood,  Philips, 
Toland,  Richardson,  and  Birch,  (with  the  addition  in- 
deed of  one  or  two  circumstances  from  Elwood's  ac- 
count of  his  own  life,  and  from  Kenneths  Historical 
Register,]  and  some  passages  in  Milton^s  works,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  contradicted  at  the  time, 
had  they  been  incorrect,  furnish  all  the  authentic 
materials  for  the  Life  of  Milton.  Bp.  Newton  indeed 
conversed  with  Mrs.  Foster,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Milton,  who  was  alive  till  17<34;  but  her  information 
was  exceedingly  inaccurate ;  and  Milton's  last  surviv* 
ing  daughter  died  in  17979  and  his  widow  in  1730. 
With  the  latter  indeed  the  author  of  the  accurate  Life 
of  Milton  in  the  Biographia  Briiannica  (A.D.  1760,) 
professes  to  have  been  acquainted;  but  this  account 
so  much  resembles  the  Life  by  Dr.  Birch,  that  it  might 
almost  pass  for  his  production,  if  the  severe  remarks  on 
Milton's  character  in  several  of  the  notes  did  not  in- 
dicate a  different  hand. 

From  this  period,  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
pect that  species  of  novelty  in  the  accounts  of  Milton's 
life,  which  will  continually  result  from  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  his  works  and  character  will 
be  regarded  by  men  of  various  feelings  and  parties. 
'  Johnsor^s  Life  of  Milton  is  sufficiently  novel  from  this 
cause.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  supplies 
several  observations  not  less  just  than  forcible ;  but  he 
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is  sometimes  sophistical)  usually  bamh  and  caustic; 
praise  seems  extorted  from  him ;  and  bis  view  of  M iU 
ton^s  character  is  upon  the  whole  prejudiced  and 
unjust.  His  account  will  always  be  read^  however, 
not  only  for  its  own  merits,  such  as  they  are,  but  be- 
cause scarcely  any  succeeding  Life  is  without  allusions 
to  it.  The  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  publi^ed 
in  1794,  supplied  me  with  one  or  two  useful  notes 
upon  the  Life  of  Milton.  An  anonymous  writer, 
usually  understood  to  be  Archdeacon  Blackbume, 
wrote  his  Remarks  professedly  upon  the  Life  by  John* 
son ;  and  although  they  are  full  of  asperity,  and  written 
ad  bominem,  yet  they  frequently  disprove  Johnson^s 
attacks  acutely  and  thoroughly. .  Mr.  Hay  ley  is  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  also  to  advocate  Milton^s  cause,  but 
IS  not  a  little  perplexed  in  his  endeavours  to  eulogize 
at  once  both  the  poet  and  his  biographer.  Hayley^s 
mind,  indeed,  was  not  sufficiently  poweriiil  to  enable 
him  .to  decide  on  Miiton^s  character  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  poet;  yet  there  is  some  elegance  amidst  his 
feebleness,  and  his  remarks  are  not  unfrequently  just 
and  candid.  Dr.  Symmons  certainly  regarded  neither 
Johnson  nor  Warton  with  any  fevour,  and  in  his  zeal 
for  Milton's  reputation  attacks  both  these  writers  with 
merciless  severitv.  His  admiration  for  Milton's  cha- 
racter  indeed  scarcely  knows  any  bounds ;  his  unwil<- 
lingness  to  censure,  equals  Johnson's  reluctance  to 
praise,  him ;  and  though  the  latter  is  undoubt^ly  the 
more  ungracious  feult  of  the  two,  still  both  detract  firom 
the  impartiality  of  just  biography*  In  his  criticisms 
upon  Milton's  works,  Dr.  Symmons  appears  to  write 
with  more  candour  and  discrimination;  occasionally 
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dso  he  oaa  Mtice  calmly  the  weak  points  in  hie  au* 
thor's  character  and  sentiments ;  and  his  work  upon 
the  whole,  not  to  speak  of  some  very  prominent  faults 
ID  its  style  as  well  as  its  general  execution,  will  not  be 
consulted  without  advantage  by  those  who  have  been 
chiefly  conversant  with  unfavourable  portraits  of  Mil* 
ton.  Mr.  TodtPs  Accouta  of  Miltofi^s  Life  and 
Writings  is  a  very  unassuming  performance,  but  evi- 
dently drawn  up  with  his  usual  industiy  and  fidelity. 
His  industry  however,  as  there  was  in  ^t  nothing 
new  to  be  discovered  respecting  Milton  himself,  has 
tempted  him  to  indulge  too  frequently  in  the  insertions 
of  curious  but  irrelevant  matter.  Mr.  Godwin  pro- 
fesses to  have  written  his  Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Philips^ 
the  nq>hews  of  Milton,  with  a  constant  view  to  the 
illustration  of  Milton^s  character,  and  now  and  then  he 
throws  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  new  light  upon  it.  It 
may  be  as  wdl  to  mention,  that  his  Appendix  contains 
a  reprint  of  PhiUps^s  Life  of  Milton,  as  the  original 
publication  is  not  very  easily  procured. 

With  the  exception  of  the  articles  already  noticed  in 
biographical  Dictionaries,  I  have  met  with  no  others 
which  need  be  particularly  described.  Those  in  the 
French  works  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  Toland  through  Bayle.  There  are 
several  independent  and  sensible  accounts  in  the 
English  biographical  works ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  add  any  thing  to  the  stock  of 
information  of  which  the  public  was  already  possessed. 
The  most  ample  of  these  is  the  Life  in  Rees's  Ency- 
clopaedia, but  it  IS  evidently  an  echo  of  the  life  by 
Dr.  Symmons. 
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Most  of  the  preceding  Lives  have  su{^lied  me  with 
some  little  particular  or  other  which  the  tastes  of  dif- 
ferent readers  might  desire  to  be  subjoined  to  Bp. 
Newton's  Life;  and  their  relative  value  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  preceding  list  of  Milton's  biographers. 
And  if  some  of  these  notes  should  seem  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  this  account  of  their  authors,  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  they  were  often  selected  for  this  very 
reason.  A  sentence  of  praise,  for  instance,  irom  John- 
son, or  of  censure  from  Dr.  Symmons,  carries  with  it 
peculiar  weight  on  account  of  the  bias  of  these  writers 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  comparison  of  several  Lives  of  Milton  is  necessary 
perhaps  after  all  for  those  who  would  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  principles.  A  masterly  de- 
lineation of  them,  as  well  as  a  complete  and  impartial 
review  of  his  works,  especially  his  prose  writings,  may 
be  regarded  as  even  now  a  desideratum  in  English 
literature.  Few  subjects  would  in  fact  require  so  con- 
siderable a  range  of  knowledge,  united  with  so  much 
sound  judgment  and  candour :  and  if  such  a  review  of 
his  works  and  character  appeared,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  pi^sently  secure  a  wide  and 
general  approbation.  As  for  the  dates  and  ftcts,  even 
to  the  minuter  incidents,  of  Milton's  personal  history, 
they  have  long  since  been  determined  with  all  the 
accuracy  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  or 
requires. 

E.  H. 

Oriel  CoUege,  Nov.  9,  1824. 
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I.  PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  THE  PARADISE 

LOST,  A.D.  1749. 

1 0  publish  new  and  correct  editions  of  the  works  of 
approved  authors  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  service  to 
learning,  and  an  employment  worthy  of  men  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  material  whether  the  author  is  ancient  or 
modern.  Good  criticism  is  the  same  in  all  languages. 
Nay  I  know  not  whether  there  is  not  greater  merit  in 
cultivating  our  own  language  than  any  other.  And  cer- 
tainly next  to  a  good  writer,  a  good  critic  holds  the  second 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  And  if  the  pious  and 
learned  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  has  gained  immortal 
honour  by  his  notes  upon  Homer,  it  can  be  no  dis- 
credit to  a  graver  Divine  than  myself  to  comment  upon 
such  a  divine  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  especially 
after  some  great  men,  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
exercise,  and  whose  example  is  sanction  sufficient. 

My  design  in  the  present  edition  is  to  publish  the 
Paradise  Lost,  as  the  work  of  a  classic  author  cum  notis 
variorum.  In  ordeir  to  this  end,  the  first  care  has  been 
to  print  the  text  correctly  according  to  Milton^s  own 
editions.  And  herein  the  editors  of  Milton  have  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  editors  of  Shakespeare. 
For  the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  being 
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printed  from  the  incorrect  copies  of  the  players,  there 
is  more  room  left  for  conjectures  and  emendations ; 
and  as  according  to  the  old  proverb, 

Bene  qui  oonjiciet  vatem  hune  perhibebo  optimum, 

the  best  guesser  was  the  best  diviner,  so  he  may  be  said 
in  some  measure  too  to  be  the  best  editor  of  Shake- 
speare, as  Mr.  Warborton  hath  proved  himself  by 
variety  of  conjectures,  and  many  of  them  very  happy 
ones,  upon  the  most  difficult  passs^es.  But  we  who 
undertake  to  publish  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  are  not 
reduced  to  that  uncertainty ;  we  are  not  left  floating  in 
the  wide  ocean  of  conjecture,  but  have  a  chart  and 
compass  to  steer  by;  we  have  an  authentic  copy  to 
follow  in  the  two  editions  printed  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  have  only  to  correct  what  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  errors  of  the  press,  or  mistakes  occasioned  by  the 
author's  blindness.  These  two  editions  then,  the  first 
in  ten  books  printed  in  a  small  quarto,  and  the  second 
in  twelve  books  printed  in  a  small  octavo,  are  proposed 
as  our  standard :  the  variations  in  each  are  noted ;  and 
we  never  deviate  from  them  both  without  assigning,  as 
we  think,  a  substsmtial  reason  for  it.  Some  alterations 
indeed  are  necessary  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  the 
late  improvements  in  printing,  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  Italic  characters,  and  the  spelling  of 
some  words:  but  to  Milton's  own  spelling  (for  we 
must  distinguish  between  his  and  diat  of  his  times)  we 
pay  all  proper  regard,  and  commonly  note  where  it  is 
right,  and  where  it  is  wrong;  and  follow  it  or  not 
accordingly.  His  pointing  too  we  generally  observe, 
because  it  is  generally  right;  such  was  the  care,  that 
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Milton  himdetf  took  in  having  the  proof-sheets  read  to 
him,  or  his  friends  took  for  him:  and  changes  of  con- 
sequence we  make  none  without  signifying  the 
reasons;  in  lesser  instances  there  is  no  ooeanon  to  be 
particular.  In  a  word,  we  approve  of  the  two  first 
editions  in  the  main,  though  we  camiot  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  followed  (as  some  have  advised)  letter  for 
letter,  and  point  for  point.  We  desire  to  transcribe  all 
their  excellencies,  but  have  no  notion  of  perpetuating 
their  fiiults  and  errors. 

When  the  text  was  settled,  the  notes  came  next 
under  consideration.     P.  H.  or  Patrick  Hume,  as  he 
was  the  first,  so  is  the  most  copious  annotator.     He 
laid  the  foundation,  but  he  laid  it  among  infinite  heaps 
of  rubbish.     The  greater  part  of  his  work  is  a  dull 
dictionary  of  the  most  common  words,  a  tedious  fiiidel 
of  the  most  trivial  observations,  explaining  what  re^ 
quires  no  explanation:  but  take  away  what  is  super*^ 
fluous,  and  there  will  still  remain  a  great  deal  that  is 
usefiil ;  there  is  gold  among  his  dross,  and  I  have  been 
careful  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.     It  was 
recommended  to  me  indeed  to  print  entire  Mr.  Addison^s 
Spectators  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  as  ingenious  essays 
which  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  the 
poem,  and  having  been  added  to  several  editions  they 
could  not  well  be  omitted  in  this  edition :  and  accord- 
ingly those  papers,  which  treat  of  the  poem  in  general, 
aie  prefixed  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  discourse  ^ 
and  those,  which  are  written^  upon  each  book  separatdy, 
are  inserted  under  each  book,  and  interwoven  in  tberr 
proper  places.     Dr.  Bentley's  is  a  great  name  in  criti- 
cism, but  be  has  not  acquired  any  additional  honour  by 
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his  new  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost.     Nay  some  liave 
been  so  far  prejudiced  as  to  think,  that  he  could  not  be 
a  good  critic  in  any  language,  who  bad  shown  himself 
so  injudicious  an  one  in  his  own  mother-tongue.     But 
prejudice  apart,   he  was  a  very  great  man,  of  parts 
inferior  to  few,  of  learning  superior  to  most  men  ;  and 
he  has  made  some  very  judicious  and  useful  remarks 
upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  though  in  the  general  they 
may  rather  be  called  the  dotages  of  Dr.  Bentley'.     He 
was  more  sagacious  in  finding  faults,  than  happy  in 
mending  them;  and  if  he  had  confined  himself  only  to 
the  former,  he  might  have  had   better  success;  but 
when  be  attempted  the  latter,  and  substituted  verses  of 
his  own  in  the  room  of  Milton's,  he  commonly  made 
most  miserable  bungling  work,  being  no  poet  himself, 
and  having  little  or  no  taste  of  poetry.     Dr.  Pearce, 
the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  has  distinguished 
bis  taste  and  judgment  in  choosing  always  the  best 
authors  for  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  as  Cicero  and 
Longinus  among  the  ancients,  and  Milton  among  the 
moderns.     His  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  is  not  only  a  most  complete  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
but  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  all  future  critics,  of  sound 
learning  and  just  reasoning  joined  with  the  greatest 
candour  and  gentleness  of  manners.     The  whole  is  very 
well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  lover  and  admirer 
of  Milton,  but  such  parts  only  are  ingraffed  into  this 
work  as  are  ibore  immediately  proper  for  our  design, 
and  explain  some  difficulty,  or  illustrate  some  beauty,  of 
our  author.     His   Lordship  together  with  my  Lord 
Bath  first  engaged  me  in  this  undertaking,  and  he  has 
kindly  assisted  me  in  it  fitim  the  b^inning  to  the  end  ; 
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aad  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  better  hopes  of  the 
public  approbation,  as  these  sheets,  long  before  they 
went  to  the  press,  were  perused  and  corrected  by  his 
Lordship.  Of  Mr.  Kichardson^s  notes  it  must  be  said 
that  there  are  strange  inequalities  in  them,  some  ex* 
travagances,  and  many  excellencies ;  there  is  often  better 
sense  than  grammar  or  English  ;  aad  he  sometimes  hits 
the  true  meaning  of  the  author  surprisingly,  and  ex- 
plains it  properly.  He  had  good  natural  parts  but 
without  erudition  or  learning,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,  who  is  a  man  of  taste  and  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  greatest  benevolence  and  goodnature. 
Mr..  Warburton  likewise  has  published  some  remarks 
upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  occasioned  chiefly  by  Dr* 
Bentley^s  edition.  They  were  printed  some  years  ago 
in  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  and  he 
allowed  me  the  free  use  of  them:  but  upon  looking 
into  the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  to  my 
r^ret  I  found  that  his  remarks  were  continued  no 
iarther  than  the  three  first  books,  and  what  is  Become 
of  his  other  papers,  and  how  they  were  mislaid  and 
lost,  neither  he  nor  I  can  apprehend ;  but  the  excel- 
lence of  those  which  remain  sufficiently  evinces  the 
great  loss  that  we  have  sustained  in  the  others,  which 
cannot  now  be  recovered.  He  has  done  me  the  honour 
too  of  recommending  this  edition  to  the  public  in  the 
preface  to  his  Shakespeare,  but  nothing  could  have  re- 
commended it  more  effectually  than  if  it  had  l)een 
adorned  by  some  more  of  his  notes  and  observations. 
There  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Essay  upon  Milton^s 
imitations  of  the  Ancients,  said  to  be  written  by  a 
Gentleman  of  North  Britain :   and  there  is  another 
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entitled  Letters  concerning  pcMSttcal  translations,  and 
VirgiPs  and  Milton^s  arts  of  verse,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson:  and  of  both  these  I  have 
made  some  use,  as  I  ha?e  likewise  of  the  learned  Mr. 
Upton  s  Critical  Observations  on  Shakespeare,  wherein 
lie  has  occasionally  interspersed  some  lemarks  upon 
Milton;  and  in  sbort,  like  the  bee,  I  have  been  stu- 
dious of  gathering  sweets  wherever  I  could  find  them 
growing. 

But  besides  the  flower  of  those  which  have  been 
already  published^  here  are  several  new  observations 
offered  to  the  world,  both  of  others  and  my  own.  Dr. 
Heylin  lent  me  die  use  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  but 
much  the  greater  part  of  them  had  been  rifled  before  by 
Dr.  Bentley.  It  seems  Dr.  Heylin  had  once  an  in- 
tention of  publishii^  a  new  edition  of  die  Paradise 
Lost,  and  mentioned  his  design  to  Dr.  Bentley:  but 
Dr.  Bentley  declaring  at  the  same  time  his  resolution  of 
doing  it.  Dr.  Heylin  modestly  desisted,  and  freely 
communicated  whai  observations  he  had  made  to  Dr. 
Bentley.  And  what  does  Dr.  Bentley  do  ?  Why,  he 
borrows  the  best  and  most  plausible  of  his  notes  fix>iii 
Dr.  Heylin,  publishes  them  as  his  own,  and  never  has 
the  gratitude  to  make  any  acknowledgment,  or  so  much 
as  any  mention  of  his  benefactor.  I  am  obliged  too  to 
Mr.  Jortin  for  some  remarks,  which  he  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  hands  of  Dn  Pearce.  They  are  chiefly 
upon  Milton's  imitations  of  the  Ancients;  but  every 
thing  that  proceeds  from  him  is  of  value,  whether  in 
poetry,  criticism,  or  divinity,  as  appears  froip  his  Lusus 
Poetici,  his  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  authors, 
and  his  Discourses  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
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tiaa  Reiigion.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Warburton  has  favoured  me  with  a  few  other  notes  in 
manuscript;  I  wish  there  had  been  more  of  them  for 
tile  sake  of  the  reada^,  for  the  loose  bints  of  such 
writers,  liice  the  slight  sketches  of  great  masters  in 
paintings  are  worth  more  than  the  laboured  pieces  of 
others.  And  he  very  kindly  lent  me  Mr.  Pope^s 
Milton  of  Bentley^s  edition,  wherein  Mr.  Pope  had  all 
along  with  his  own  hand  set  some  mark  of  approbation, 
rect^  beh^,  pulchr^,  &c.  in  the  margin  over*against 
such  emendations  of  the  Doctor's,  as  seemed  to  him 
just  and  reasonable.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  what 
so  great  a  genius  thought  particularly  of  that  edition, 
and  he  appears  throughout  the  whole  to  have  been  a 
very  candid  reader,  and  to  have  approved  of  more  than 
really  merits  approbation.  Mr.  Richardson  the  father 
has  said  in  his  preface,  that  his  son  had  a  very  copious 
collection  of  fine  passages  out  of  ancient  arid  modem 
authors,  by  which  Milton  bad  profited;  and  this  col- 
lection, which  is  written  in  the  margin  and  between  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Hume's  annotations,  Mr.  Richardson  the 
son  has  put  into  my  hands.  Some  little  use  I  have 
made  of  it ;  and  it  might  have  been  of  greater  service, 
and  have  saved  me  some  trouble,  if  I  had  not  then 
almost  completed  this  work.  Mr.  Thyer,  the  Librarian 
at  Manchester,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
personally,  but  by  his  writings  I  am  convinced  that 
he  must  be  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  as  great 
humanity.  It  was  late  before  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  written  any  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  but 
he  was  very  ready  to  communicate  them,  and  for  the 
greater  despatch  sent  me  his  interleaved  Milton  wherein 
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his  remarks  were  written:  but  unluckily  for  him,  for 
me,  and  for  the  public,  the  book  through  the  negligence 
of  the  carrier  was  dropped  upon  the  road,  and  cannot 
since  be  found.  Mr.  Thyer  however  hath  had  the 
goodness  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  loss  to  me  and  to 
the  public,  by  writing  what  he  could  recollect,  and 
sending  me  a  sheet  or  two  full  of  remarks  almost  every 
post  for  several  weeks  together:  and  though  several  of 
them  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  yet  they  will  be  found  in  the  AppendixS  which 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  them  principally.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  any  thing  in  their  commendation: 
they  will  sufficiently  recommend  themselves.  Some 
other  assistance  too  I  have  received  from  persons, 
whose  names  are  unknown,  and  others,  whose  names  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  mention :  but  I  hope  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  pardon  my  ambition  to 
have  it  known,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  suggest 
some  useful  hints  and  observations,  when  I  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  conversation. 

As  the  notes  are  of  various  authors,  so  they  are  of 
various  kinds,  critical  and  explanatory;  some  to  correct 
the  errors  of  former  editions,  to  discuss  the  various  read- 
ings, and  to  establish  the  true  genuine  text  of  Milton  ; 
some  to  illustrate  the  sense  and  meaning,  to  point  out 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  sentiment  and  character, 
and  to  commend  or  censure  the  conduct  of  the  poem  ; 
some  to  remark  the  peculiarities  of  style  and  language, 
to  clear  the  syntax,  and  to  explain  the  uncommon 
words,  or  common  words  used  in  an  uncommon  signi- 

*  In  this  edition  they  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places. 
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ficatioD ;  some  to  consider  and  examine  the  numbers, 
and  to  display  our  author^s  great  arts  of  versification, 
the  variety  of  the  pauses,  and  the  adaptness'  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense ;  some  to  shew  his  imitations  and 
allusions  to  other  authors,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
ancient  or  modem.  We  might  have  been  much  larger 
and  more  copious  under  each  of  these  heads,  and  espe* 
cially  under  the  last :  but  I  would  not  produce  every 
thing  that  hath  any  similitude  and  jesemblance,  but 
only  such  passages  as  we  may  suppose  the  author 
really  alluded  to,  and  had  in  mind  at  the  time  of 
writing.  It  was  once  my  intention  to  prefix  some 
essays  to  this  work,  one  upon  Milton's  style,  another 
upon  his  versification,  a  third  upon  his  imitations,  &c ; 
but  upon  more  mature  deliberation  I  concluded  that 
the  same  things  would  have  a  better  effect  in  the  form 
of  short  notes,  when  the  particular  passages  referred  to 
came  immediately  under  consideration,  and  the  context 
lay  before  the  reader.  There  would  have  been  more  of 
the  pomp  and  ostentation  of  criticism  in  the  former,  but 
I  conceive  there  is  more  real  use  and  advantage  in  the 
latter.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  commentators,  that  they 
are  apt  to  be  silent  or  at  most  very  concise  where  there 
18  any  difficulty,  and  to  be  very  prolix  and  tedious 
where  there  is  none  :  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  contrary 
method  has  been  taken  here ;  and  though  more  may  be 
said  than  is  requisite  for  critics  and  scholars,  yet  it  may 
be  no  more  than  is  necessary  or  proper  for  other  readers 
of  Milton.  For  these  notes  are  intended  for  general 
use,  and  if  they  are  received  with  general  approbation, 
that  will  be  sufficient.     I  can  hardly  expect  that  any 

c3 
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ll.  PREFACE  TO  THE  PARADISE  REGAINED,  SAMSON 
AGONISTES,  AND  MINOR  POEMS. 

It  hath  been  recommended  to  me  by  some  great  per- 
sons, as  well  as  by  several  friends,  to  complete  the 
edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works:  for  though  the 
Paradise  Lost  be  the  flower  of  epic  poesy,  and  the 
noblest  effort  of  genius ;  yet  here  are  other  poems 
which  are  no  less  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  if  they 
have  not  that  sublimity  and  majesty,  are  at  least  equally 
beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  And  the 
same  method  that  was  taken  in  the  publication  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  is  pursued  in  this  edition  of  the  Para- 
dise Regained  and  other  poems,  first  to  exhibit  the 
true  and  genuine  text  according  to  Milton's  own.edi- 
tions,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  with  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory,  of  various  authors.  Of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained and  Samson  Agonistes  there  was  only  one  edi- 
tion in  Milton's  lifetime,  in  the  year  1671  ;  and  thid 
we  have  made  our  standard,  correcting  only  what  the 
author  himself  would  have  corrected.  Dr.  Bentley 
pronounces  it  to  be  without  faults,  but  there  is  a  large 
table  of  errata  at  the  end,  which  instead  of  being 
emended  have  rather  been  augmented  in  the  following 
editions,  and  were  never  corrected  in  any  edition  that 
I  have  seen  before  the  present.  Of  the  other  poems 
there  were  two  editions  in  Milton's  lifetime,  the  first  in 
1645,  before  he  was  blind,  and  the  other  with  some 
additions  in  1673.  Of  the  Mask  there  was  likewise 
an  edition  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  in  1 637 : 
and  of  the  Mask  and  several  other  poems  there  are  ex- 
tant copies  in  Milton's  own  hand-writing,  preserved 
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ID  the  library  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge :  and  all 
these  copies  and  editions  have  been  caiefully  collated 
and  compared  together,  the  differences  and  variations 
are  noted,  and  even  the  Poet^s  corrections  and  alter- 
ations in  his  manuscript  are  specified  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curious  critical  reader.  The  manuscript  indeed 
hath  been  of  singular  service  in  rectifying  several  pas- 
sages, and  especially  in  the  Sonnets,  some  of  which 
were  not  printed  rill  many  years  after  Milton^s.  death, 
and  were  then  printed  imperfect  and  deficient  both  in 
sense  and  metre,  but  are  now  by  the  help  of  the  manu- 
script restored  to  their  just  harmony  and  original  per- 
fection. From  the  manuscript  too  we  have  given  the 
plan  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  Milton  first  designed  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  tragedy,  and  likewise  the  subjects  which 
he  had  sketched  out  for  other  tragedies,  whethier  with 
an  intention  ever  to  finish  them  or  not  we  cannot  be 
certain.  They  were  printed  before  in  the  Historical 
and  Critical  Life  of  Milton  prefixed  to  his  prose  works 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Birch,  who  is  con- 
tinually adding  something  new  to  the  stock  of  learning; 
but  it  was  judged  proper  to  reprint  them  from  the  mar 
nuscript  in  this  edition,  as  they  bear  a  nearer  relation 
to  the  author's  poetical  works  *. 

The  notes,  as  upon  the  Paradise  Lost,  so  likewise 
upon  the  Paradise  Regained  and  other  poems,  are  of 
various  authors  and  of  various  kinds :  but  these,  ex- 
cepting only  a  few,  were  never  printed  before^  and 
have  therefore  novelty  to  recommend  them,  as  well  as 
some  names  of  the  first  rank  and  gr^test  eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters.     The  truth  of  my  assertion 

^  They  are  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  329^  of  this  edition.     £. 
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will  be  fully  justified  by  mehtioniog  only  the  Hame9 
of  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Jortin,  who  while  they 
are  employed  in  writing  the  most  learned  and  elaborate 
defences  of  religion,  yet  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
politer  arts,  and  to  promote  and  improve  both  in  them- 
selves and  others  a  classical  taste  of  the  finest  authors  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  success,  I  cap  never  repent 
of  having  engaged  in  this   undertaking,   which  hath 
given  me  so  many  convincing  proofe  of  their  friendship 
and  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  hath  happily  coo- 
joined  (what  perhaps  might  never  else  have  been  joined 
together)  my  studies  and  my  name  with  theirs.     I  am 
equally  obliged  too  to  Mr.  Thyer  for  the  continuation 
of  his  friendly  assistance;  and  the  reader  will  find  the 
same  good  sense,  and  learning,  and  ingenuity  in  these, 
as  in  his  former  remarks  upon  the  Paradise  Lost.  And 
now  he  bath  gone  through  Milton's  poetical  works,  I 
hope  he  will  do  the  same  justice  to  another  of  our 
greatest  English  poets,  and  gratify  the  public  with  a 
complete  edition  of  Spenser's  works,  or  at  least  with 
his  equally  learned,  equally  elegant  observations  upon 
them.     I  would  not  be  understood  by  this  to  disparage 
in  the  least  Mr.  Upton^s   intended  edition,  or  Mr. 
Sympson's,  who  is  my  friend,  and  hath  kindly  assisted 
me  in  this  edition,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.     Mr.  Upton  is  certainly  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  so  likewise  is  Mr.  Sympson,  and  particularly  well 
read  in  our  old  English  authors,  as  appears  from  his 
share  in  the  late  excellent  edition  of  Beaumont's  and 
Fletcher's  works:  but  I  know  no  man,  who  hath  a 
juster  and  more  delicate  taste  of  the  beauties  of  an 
author  than  Mr.  Thyer,  or  is  a  greater  master  of  the 
Italian  language  and  Italian  poetry,  which  in  Spenser's 
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time  WBfi  the  study  and  delight  of  all  the  meb  of  letters, 
and  Spenser  himself  hath  borrowed  more  from  that 
source  than  from  almost  any  other,  and  sometimes  bath 
translated  two  or  three  stanzas  together.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson likewise  hath  continued  his  good  offices,  and 
communicated  his  comment  upon  Lycidas  and  his 
marginal  notes  and  observations  upon  the  other  poems, 
together  with  a  very  fine  head  of  Milton  done  by  his 
fatbar  after  a  drawing  of  Cooper:  and  both  the  Rich^ 
ardsonsy  father  and  son,  deserve  die  thanks  of  all  lovers 
of  the^ister  arts,  for  their  instructive  essays  on  paintingi 
as  well  as  for  several  itigenious  remarks  on  Milton.  [ 
bad  the  honour  of  all  these  for  my  associates  and 
assistants  before,  but  I  have  been  farther  strengthened 
by  some  new  reoniits,  which  were  the  more  unexpected, 
as  tbey  were  sent  me  fix>m  gentlemen,  with  whom  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of  Worcester, 
in  173S  published  a  Critical  Dissertation  with  notes 
upon  the  Paradise  Regained,  a  second  edition  of  which 
M'as  printed  in  IZ^-S;  and  he  likewise  transmitted  to 
me  a  sheet  of  his  manuscript  remarks,  wherein  he  hath 
happily  explained  a  most  difficult  passage  in  Lycidas 
better  than  any  man  had  done  before  him.  The  Re- 
verend Mr.  Calton  of  Marton  in  Lincolnshire  hath 
contributed  much  more  to  my  assistance :  he  favoured 
me  with  a  long  correspondence ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
which  to  commend  most,  his  candour  as  a  friend,  or 
his  penetration  and  learning  as  a  critic  and  divine. 
Besides  all  these  hel^ps  I  have  picked  out  some  grain 
from  among  the  chaff  of  Mr.  Peck's  remarks,  and 
have  gleaned  up  every  thing  which  I  thought  might 
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any  ways  be  useful  towards  illustrating  our  author; 
and  in  the  conclusion  have  added  an  index  of  the  less 
common  words  occasionally  explained  in  the  notes. 

The  Latin  poems  I  cannot  say  are  equal  to  several 
of  his  English  compositions:  but  yet  they  are  not 
without  their  merit ;  they  are  not  a  cento  like  most  of 
the  modern  Latin  poetry;  there  is  spirit,  invention, 
and  other  marks  and  tokens,  of  a  rising  genius  ;  for  it 
should  be  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  written  while  the  author  was  under  twenty. 
They  are  printed  correctly  according  to  his  own  edi- 
tions in  1645  and  1673  ;  and  as  they  can  be  read  only 
by  the  learned,  there  is  the  less  occasion  for  any  notes 
and  observations  upon  them.     Some  few  are  added, 

which  were  thought  no  more  than  necessary. But 

it  is  time  to  have  done  with  these  things,  and  to  apply 
to  other  works,  more  important  and  more  useful,  if  the 
execution  prove  answerable  to  the  intention. 

December  31,  1751. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  T.  WARTON'S  PREFACE  TO  HIS 
EDITION  OF  MILTON'S  JUVENILE  POEMS. 

-»^  OR  obvious  reasons,  the  Latin  poems  of  this  volume 
can  never  acquire  the  popularity  of  the  Engliish.  But 
as  it  is  my  wish  that  they  may  be  better  known  than 
before,  and  as  they  are  in  this  edition,  partly  on  that 
account,  and  for  the  first  time,  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  Notes  of  proportionably  equal  extent  with 
those  attached  to  the  English  text,  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  introduce  them  to  the  readers  acquaintance 
by  some  general  remarks,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
their  character  might  be  preparatively  formed,  and  at 
one  view. 

Our  author  is  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman,  who 
after  the  restoration  of  letters  wrote  Latin  verses  with 
classic  elegance.  But  we  must  at  least  except  some  of 
the  hendecasyllables  and  epigrams  of  Leland,  one  of 
our  first  literary  reformers,  from  this  hasty  determina- 
tion. 

In  the  Elegies,  Ovid  was  professedly  Milton's  model 
for  language  and  versification.  They  are  not,  however, 
a  perpetual  and  uniform  tissue  of  Ovidiaii  phraseology. 
With  Ovid  in  view,  he  has  an  original  manner  and 
character  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  per- 
spicuity of  contexture,  a  native  facility  and  fluency. 
Nor  does  his  observation  of  Roman  models  oppress  or 
destroy  our  great  poet's  inherent  powers  of  invention 
and  sentiment.  I  value  these  pieces  as  much  for  their 
fency  and  genius,  as* for  thieir  style  and  expression. 

That  Ovid  among  the  Latin  poets  was  Milton's 
favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  but  bis 
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hexametric  poetry.  The  versification  of  our  author's 
hexameters  has  yet  a  different  structure  from  that  of 
the  Metamorphoses:  Milton's  is  more  clear,  intelligible, 
and  flowing ;  less  desultory,  less  familiar,  and  less  em- 
barrassed with  a  frequent  recurrence  of  periods.  Ovid 
is  at  once  rapid  and  abrupt.  He  wants  dignity :  he  has 
too  much  conversation  in  his  manner  cf  telling  a  story. 
Prolixity  of  paragraph,  asd  length  of  sentence,  are  pe* 
culiar  to  Milton.  This  i9  seen,  not  ooly  in  some  of 
his  exordial  invocations  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  in 
many  of  the  religious  addresses  of  a  like  cast  in  the 
Pro^e  Works,  but  in  his  long  verse.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  in  his  Latin  compositions  of  all  sorts,  he  had  been 
more  attentive  to  the  simplicity  of  Lucretius,  Virgil, 
and  Tibullus. 

Dr.  Johnson,  unjustly  I  think,  prefers  the  Latin 
poetry  of  May  and  Cowley  to  that  of  Milton,  and 
thinks  May  to  be  the  first  of  the  three.  May  is  cer- 
tainly a  sonorous  versifier,  and  was  sufficiently  accom- 
plished in  poetical  declamation  for  the  continuation  of 
Lucan's  Pharsalia.  But  May  is  scarcely  an  author  in 
point.  His  skill  is  in  parody;  and  he  was  confined  to 
the  peculiarities  of  an  archetype,  which,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, he  thought  excellent.  As  to  Cowley  when 
compared  with  Milton,  the  same  critic  observes,  ^'  Mil- 
'^  ton  is  generally  content  to  express  the  thoughts  of 
<^  the  ancients  in  their  language :  Cowley,  without 
"  much  loss  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommodates  the 
**  diction  of  Rome  to  his  own  conceptions. — The  ad- 
"  vantage  seems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley  .^^  But 
what  are  these  conceptions?  Metaphysical  conceits, 
all  the  unnatural  extravagancies  of  his  English  poetry ; 
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such  as  will  not  bear  to  be  clothed  in  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage,  much  less  are  capable  of  admitting  any.  degree 
of  pure  Latinity.  I  will  give  a  few  instances^  out  of  a 
great  multitude,  from  the  Ddvidets. 

Hie  sodatorum  sacra  constellatio  vatum, 
Quo6  felix  virtus  evexit  ad  aethera,  nubes 
Luxurias  supra,  tempestatesque  laborum** 

Again, 

Temporis  ingreditur  pene^tralia  cdsafuturi, 
Implumesque  yidet  nidis  ocBlestibus  annos**. 

And,  to  be  short,  we  have  the  Plusquam  visus  aquili- 
nus  of  lovers,  Natio  verbomm^  Exuii  viUtm  aeriam^ 
Meniz  auditur  sympkonia  duIciSj  Natures  archiva^ 
Omnes  symmetria  sensus  congerii^  Gondii  aromatica 
prohibetque  puiescere  laude.  Again,  where  Aliquid 
is  personified,  Monogramma  exordia  mundi^. 

It  may  be  said,  that  Cowley  is  here  translating  from 
his  own  English  Davideis.  But  I  will  bring  examples 
from  his  original  Latin  poems.    In  praise  of  the  spring. 

Et  resonet  toto  musica  vema  libro; 
Undique  laudis  odor  dulcissimus  halet,  &€.** 

And  in  the  same  poem  in  a  party  worthy  of  the  pasto- 
ral pencil  of  Watteau. 

Hauserunt  avide  Cbocolatam  Flora  Venusque*. 

Of  the  Fraxinella. 

Tu  tres  metropoles  humani  corporis  armis 
Propugnas,  utenim,  cor,  cerebrumque,  tuis^ 

*. 

*  See  Cowley's  Poemata  La-    S99y  400. 

tina,  fx>nd.  I608.  8vo.  p.  S98.  '  Plantar,  lib.  iii.  p.  137. 

*  Ibid.  p.  899.  •  L.  iv.  p.  254. 

*  Poemata  Latina,  p.  3S6,  S97>        '  L*  iv.  p.  S07. 
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He  calls  the  Lychnis,  Candelabrum  ingens^  Cupid  is 
Arbiter  Jormas  criticus.  Ovid  is  Aniiquarius  ingeus. 
An  ill  smell  is  shunned  Olfactus  tetricitate  sui.  And 
in  the  same  page,  is  nugaioria  pestis^. 

But  all  his  faults  are  conspicuously  and  collectively 
exemplified  in  these  stanzas,  among  others,  of  his 
Hymn  on  Light**. 

Pulchra  de  nigro  soboles  parente, 
Quam  Chaos  fertur  peperisse  primam, 
Cujus  ob  formam  bene  risit  olim 

Massa  severa! 
Risus  O  terras  sacer  et  polorum, 
Aureus  vere  pluvius  Tonantis, 
Quffique  de  ccelo  fluis  inquieto 

Gloria  rivo! — 
Te  bibens  arcus  Jovis  ebricwus 
Mille  formosos  revomit  colores, 
Pavo  ccelestis,  variamque  pascit 

Lumine  caudam. 

And  afterwards,  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  perpetually  in 
motion. 

Luddum  trudis  properanter  agmen: 
Sed  resistentum*  super  ora  rerum 
Leniter  stagnas,  liquidcxjue  inundas 

Cuncta  colore: 
At  mare  immensum  oceanusque  Lucis 
Jupiter  coelo  fluit  empyraeo; 
Hinc  inexhausto  per  utrumque  mundum 

Funditur  ore. 

Milton^s  Latin  poems  may  be  justly  considered  as 
legitimate  classical  compositions,  and   are  never  dis- 

<  See  1.  iv.  p.  210.  L.  iii.  p.        h  See  p.  407.  seq. 
186,  170.  L.  ii.  p.  1^6.  '  Standing  still. 
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graced  with  such  language  and  sucli  imagery.  Cow* 
ley's  Latinity,  dictated  by  an  irregular  and  unrestrained 
iihagination,  presents  a  mode  of  diction  half  Latin  and 
half  English.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Cowley  wanted 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latm  style,  but  that  he  suffered 
tiiat  knowledge  to  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  false 
and  extravisigant  thoughts.  Milton  was  a  more  perfect 
scholar  than  Cowley,  and  his  mind  was  more  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  excellencies  of  ancient  literature. 
He  i?as  a  lnor6  just  thinker,  and  therefore  a  more  just 
writer.  In  a  v^ord,  he  bad  more  taste,  and  more  poetry, 
and  consequently  more  propriety.  If  a  fondness  for 
the  Italian  writers  has  sometimes  infected  his  English 
poetry  with  felse  ornamehts,  his  Ltttin  verses,  both  in 
diction  and  sentiment,  are  at  leadt  free  from  those  de- 
pravations. 

Some  of  Milton's  Latin  Poems  were  written  in  his 
first  year  at  Cambridge,  when  he  was  only  seventeen : 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  correct  and  manly  per- 
fomiances  for  a  youth  of  that  age.  And  considered  in 
that  view,  they  discover  an  extraordinary  copiousness 
and  command  of  ancient  (able  and  history.  I  cannot 
but  add,  that  Gray  resembles  Milton  in  many  instances. 
Among  otherS)  in  their  youth  they  were  both  strongly 
attached  to  die  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry. 

But  I  hasten  to  give  the  reader  an  account  of  my 
design  and  conduct,  and  of  what  he  is  to  expecit,  in  this 
edition  4 

oThis  volume  exhibits  those  poems  of  M]Iton5  of 
which  a  second  edition,  with  some  slender  additionsi 
appeared  in  1673^  while  the  author  was  yet  living, 
under  the  title, ««  Poems  upon  several  occasions,  by  Mr. 
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^^  John  MiltoD.  Both  English  and  Latin,  &c.  Com- 
"  posed  at  several  times. '^  In  this  collection  our  au- 
thor did  not  include  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson 
Agonistes,  as  some  .later  editors  have  done.  Those 
two  pieces,  forming  a  single  volume  by  themselves, 
had  just  before  been  printed  together,  in  1671  >  for  Mil- 
ton here  intended  only  an  edition  of  his  Juvenile 
Poems. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Notes  is  to  explain  our  au- 
thor^s  allusions,  to  illustrate  or  to  vindicate  his  beauties, 
to  pomt  out  his  imitations  both  of  others  and  of  himself, 
to  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction,  and  by  the  adduction 
and  juxtaposition  of  parallek  universally  gleaned  both 
from  his  poetry  and  prose,  to  ascertain  his  &vourite 
words^  and  to  shew  the  peculiarities  of  his  praseology. 
And  thus  some  of  the  Notes,  those  I  mean  which  relate 
to  his  imitations  of  himself,  and  to  his  language,  have 
a  more 'general  effect,  and  are  applicable  to  all  Milton's 
writings.       • 

Among  the  English  poets,  those  readers  who  trust 
to  the  late  commentatois  will  be  led  to  believe,  that  our 
author  imitated  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  only.  But 
his  st}'ie,  expression,  and  moi^  extensive  combinations 
of  diction,  together  with  nkany  of  his  thoughts,  are  also 
to  be  traced  in  other  English  poets,  who  were  either 
contemporaries  or  predecessors,  and  of  whom  many  are 
now  not  commonly  known.  Of  this  it  has  been  a 
part  of  my  task  to  produce  proofs.  Nor  have  his  imi- 
tations from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  been  hithei^* 
sufficiently  noted.  ^^ 

When  Milton  wrote  these  poems,  many  traditionary 
superstitions,  not  yet  worn  out  in  .the  popular  belief. 
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adhered  to  the  poetry  of  the  times.  Romances  and 
ikbulous  narratives  were  still  in  fashion,  and  not  yet 
driven,  awav  by  puritans  and  usurper^.  To  idea3  of 
this  sort,  and  they  corresponded  with  the  complexipn 
of  his  genius,  allusions  often  appear  even  in  Milton's 
elder  poetry:  but  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
ftrand  at  least  as  largdy  in  his  early  pieces,  which  were 
pmfessedly  written  in  a  lighter  strain,  at  a  period  when 
they  more  universally. prevailed,  and  were  more  likely 
to  be  caught  by  a  young  poet.  'Much  imagery  in  the^e 
ppems  is  founded  on  this  source  of  fiction.  Hence 
acose  obscurities,  which  have  been  overlooked  or  mis- 
interpreted: and.  thus  the  force  of  many  strikingly 
poetical  passages  has  been  weakened  or  un perceived, 
because  tbeir  oigin  was  unknown,  unexplored,  or  mis- 
understood. Coeval  books,  which  might,  clear  such 
references,  were  therefore  to  be  consulted  :  and  a  new 
line  of  commentary  was  to  be  pursued.  Comparatively, 
the  classical  annotator  has  here  but  little  to  do.  Doctor 
Newton,  an  excellent  scholar,  was  unac'quainted  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  librarv.  From  his  more 
solid  and  rational  studies,  he  never  deviated  into  this 
idle  track  of  reading.  Milton,  at  least  in  these  poems, 
ipay  be  reckoned  an  old  English  poet ;  and  therefore 
here  requires  that  illustration,  without  which  no  old 
English  poet  can  be  well  illustrated. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  Notes  to  the 
English  poems.  As  to  those  on  the  Poemata  Latina, 
of  which  something  has  already  been  incidentally  said, 
they  may  have  their  use  in  unfolding  many  passages 
even  to  the  learned  reader.  These  pieces  contain  several 
curious  circumstances  of  Milton's  early  life,  situations, 
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friGiidshipSy  and  connectioas ;  whicfa  are  often  ao  trails: 
sieady  or  infipHcidy  noticed^  as  to  need  iexaminatiou . 
and  enlargement.    It  also  seemed  useful  to  shovr,  which 
of  the  ancient  Roman  poets  were  here  Milton^s. models, . 
and  how  far  and  m  what  instances  they  have  .i>eeD 
cdpied.     Here  a  new  source  of  criticism  on.  Milton,? 
and  which  displays  him  in  a  new  light  and  character,, 
was  Opened.     That  English  notes  are  joined  with  a 
Latm  text,  may  be  censured  as  an  inconastency,  or  as. 
an  arbitrary  departure  from  the  customary  practice. 
But  I  know  not  any  satisfactory  reason,  why  books  in 
a  learned  or  unfamiliar  language,  should  be  always  ex?^. 
{Gained  in  a  language  equally  difficult. 

It  was  no  part  of  my  plan  to  add  to  my  own  the 
Notes  of  my  predecessors.  Perhaps  it  iias  happened^ 
that  some  of  my  remarks  have  been  anticipated  by  Drj 
Newton  and  others.  Such  coincidences  are  accidental 
and  undesigned.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  few. 
Notes  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowie,  the  learned  and  ingenious^ 
publisher  of  Don  Quixotte,  extracted  from  bis  inter-* 
leaved  copy  of  Milton's  second  edition  of  these  poems. 
A  few  others  have  been  communicated  by  my  brother  ;• 
and  I  am  convinced  that  my  reader  will  concur  with 
me  in  wishing,  that  his  indispensable  engagements 
would  have  permitted  him  to  communicate  many  more. 
These  valuable  contributions  are  constantly  marked 
with  the  names  of  their  respective  authors:  as  are  some 
observations  of  Bishop  Warburton,  and  of  Bishop 
Hurd,  distinguished  by  the  initial  letters  of  their  names, 
W,  and  H.  and  which  were  kindly  communicated  to 
me  by  the  latter  of  these  two  learned  prelates. 

1  must  add  one  or  two  more  circumstances  relating 
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to  my  revisat  of  this  volume.  I  have  found  it  expedient 
to  alter  or  enlarge  Milton's  own  titles,  which  seemed  to 
want  fulness  and  precision,  yet  preserving  their  form 
and  substance.  Nor  have  I  scrupulously  followed  the 
order  used  in  his  own  editions,  which  yet  I  have  not 
greatly  violated.  In  disturbing  the  series  of  the  pieces, 
my  meaning  was,  not  to  study  capricious  and  useless 
novelty,  but  to  accommodate  the  reader,  and  to  intro^ 
duce  uniformity,  by  a  more  methodical  but  obvious 
arrangement.  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  text 
as  uncorrupt  and  perspicuous  as  possible,  not  only  by 
examining  and  comparing  the  authentic  copies  pub-* 
lished  under  the  author's  immediate  inspection,  but  by 
regulating  the  punctuation,  of  which  Milton  appears  to 
have  been  habitually  careless. 
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It  is  agreed  among  all  writers,  that  the  family  of 
Milton  came  originally  from  Milton  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  from  which  of  the  Miltons  is  not  altogether  so 
certain.  Some  say,  and  particularly  Mr.  Philips,  that 
the  family  was  of  Milton  near  Abingdon  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  it  had  been  a  long  time  seated,  as  appears 
by  the  monuments  still  to  be  seen  in  Milton  church. 
But  that  Milton  is  not  in  Oxfordshire,  but  in  Berk- 
shire ;  and  upon  enquiry  I  find,  there  are  no  such 
monuments  in  that  church,  nor  any  remains  of  them. 
It  is  more  probable  therefore  that  the  fiunily  came,  as 
Mr.  Wood  says,  from  Milton  near  Holton  and  Thame 
in  Oxfordshire :  where  it  flourished  several  years,  till  at 
last  the  estate  was  sequestered,  one  of  the  family  having 
taken  the  unfortunate  side  in  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster*.  John  Milton, 
the  poet^s  grand&ther,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Wood; 
an  under-ranger  or  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shotover, 

*  Dr.  Bliss  infonns  me  that  he  in  the  place,  that  a  large  house 

searched  the  Registers  of  Milton  yet  standing  there  belonged  to 

near  Thame,  and  that  there  are  the  family  of  Milton,  but  Mr. 

no  entries  there  of  any  persons  Ellis,  the  vicar,  could  not  dis- 

of  the  name  of  Milton.     The  cover  any  documents  to  prove 

Registers  go  back  to  the  year  the  point    £. 
1550.  It  is  traditionally  believed 
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near  Holton  in  Oxfordshire ;  be  was  of  the  religion  of 
Rbme,  and  such  a  bigot,  that  he  disinherited  bis  son 
only  for  being  a  protestant.  Upon  this  the  son,  the 
poet^s  father,  named  likewise  John  Milton,  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a  scrivener  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend  eminent  in  that  profession  ^ ;  but  he  was  not  so 
devoted  to  gain  and  to  business,  as  to  lose  all  taste  of 
the  politer  arts,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  music, 
in  which  hew^  not  only  a  fine  performer,  but  is  also 
celebrated  for  several  pieces  of  his  composition :  and 
yet  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not  so  fond  of  his  music 
and  amusements,  as  in  the  least  to  neglect  his  business, 
but  by  his  diligence  and  economy  acquired  a  compe- 
tent  estate,  which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  retire,  and 
live  in  the  country.  He  was  by  all  accounts  a  very 
worthy  man ;  and  married  an  excellent  woman,  Sarah 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bradshaws,  says  Mr. 
Wood;  but  Mr.  Philips  our  author^s  nephew,  who 
was  more  like]|y  to  know,  says,  of  the  family  of  thp 
CastODS,  derived  originally  from  Wales.  Whoever  she 
was^  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  incomparable 
virtue  and  goodness^;  and  by  her  her  husband  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  elder  of  the  sons  was  our  famous  poet,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608,  on  the  9th  of 


^  Aubrey  says  that   he  was  ticulars  respecting  Milton's  &- 

originally  bred  a  scholar,  and  of  ther,  see  the  notes  on  the  verses 

Christ  Church,  Oiiford.    "  The  Ad  PiUrem,  v.  1.  and  66.    E. 

**  occupation  of  a  scrivener  at  ^''  Londini  sum  natus,  genere 

^  this  period,**  according  to  Mr.  ''  honesto,  patre  viro  integetrimo, 

Haylev,  **  united  the  two  pro-  **  noctte  probatissima  v<  eleemosy^ 

*^  fitable  branches    of  drawing  **  nU    per   vwrnicmi    potisvmutn 

"  contracts,  and  of  lending  mo-  '*  noiar    Def.  Sec  ft.  W.  ii.  p. 

«  ney."  For  several  further  par-  5S5.  ed.  1753.    E. 
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Dewiuber  in  the  morning  between  6  %n^  7  O^clock)  w 
B^naiJUstfeet  London,  where  his  father  lived  at  the  sign 
of  the  spread  eagle,  which  was  ^so  the  cpat  pf  aret^  f>f 
the  &qnily.  He  waa  named  John,  as  bis  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  before  him'';  and  from  the 
beginning  discovering  the  marks  of  an  uncommon 
genius,  he  .was  designed  for  a  scholar,  and  had  his 
education  paftly  under  private  tutors,  and  partly  aifc  a 
public  school  It  has  been  often  controverted  whether 
a  public  or  private  education  is  best,  but  young  MiltoQ 
was  ao  happy  as  to  share  the  advantages  of  both.  It 
appears  from  the  fourth  of  his  Latin  elegies,  and  from 
the  first  and  fourth  of  his  familiar  epistles,  that  Mr* 
Thomas  YouDg,  who  was  afterwards  pastoj  of  the 
company  of  English  naerchants  residing  at  Hamburg, 
was  one  of  his  private  preceptors^:  and  when  hti  had 
made  good  progress  in  his  studies  at  honie,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Paul's  school,  to  be  Qtted  for  the  University 
lUMler  the  caie  of  Mr.  Gill,  who  was  the  master  at  that 
time,  and  to  whose  son  are  addressed  some  of  his 
^miliar  epistles^  In  this  early  time  of  his  life  auch 
was  his  love  of  learning,  apd  so  gi«at  was  his  ambition 
to  surpass  his  equals,  that  fi'om  his  twelfth  year  he 
commonly  continued  his  studies  till  midnight,  which 
(as  he  says  himself  in  his  second  Defence)  was  the  first 


*  A  record  of  Milton^s  Uaptisin^ 
yet  muiodcecl^  occurs  in  tne  pa- 
lodual  Register  of  AUballcvwfi^ 
Ikead-street,  foL  42. ''  The  twen- 
'^  tiedi  daj  of  Dec.  l608,  was 
^  baptized  John  Milton,  the  son 
«<ef  Jolm  MOton,  scrivener.** 
R  Warton. 

*  See  Mr.  Warton's  first  note 
on  £/•  iv.    £• 


^  See  the  first  note  on  £/.  i.  for 
an  account  of  A.  Gill. 

There  was  a  portrait  taken  of 
Milton  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  old  by  C.  Jansen,  and  Au- 
brey says  Uiat  he  was  "  then  a 
"  poet."  See  die  note  (f)  on 
the  verses  In  ^ffigiei  ejus  Sculp- 
torem,  and  on  v.  75  of  the  poem 
Ad  Patrem.    E. 
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Fuifl  of  his  eyes,  to  whose  natural  debility  too  were 
added  frequent  head-aches:  but  all  could  not  extinguish 
or  abate  his  laudable  passion  for  letters.  It  is  very^ 
seldom  seen,  that  such  application  and  such  a  genius 
meet  in  the  same  person.  The  force  of  either  is  great, 
but  both  together  must  perform  wonders. 

He  was  now  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  a 
veiy  good  classical  scholar,.,  and  master  of  several 
languages,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University .  of 
Cambridge,  and  admitted  at  Christ^s  CoU^  ($is 
appears  from  the  register)  on  the  19th  of  February 
1694-5,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  Ireland^.  He 
continued  above  seven  years  at  the  University,  and 
took  two  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1698*9.' 
and  that  of  Master  in  1699''.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, that  though  the  merits  of  both  our  Universities  are 
perhaps  equally  great,  and  though  poetical  exercises 
are  rather  more  encouraged  at  Oxford,  yet  most  of  our 
greatest  poets  have  been  bred  at  Cambridge,  as 
Spenser,  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Prior,  not  to  men- 
tion any  of  the  lesser  ones,  when  there  is  a  greater 

'  In  the  Biagrapfua,  p.  3i06,  moner,  in  contradistinction  to  a. 

Milton  is  said  to  nave  been  en-  Fellow-Commoner,   And  he  is  so 

tered   at  Camlnridge   a    Sizar,  enteredin  the  MatricuUtion  book, 

which  denominates  the  lowest  of  the  University.     T,  Warton. 
rank  of  academics.     But  his  ad«        Mr.  Chappel  is  called  by  Dr. 

mission  thus  stands  in  the  register  Henry  More,  '*a  learned,  vigi- 

at  Christ's  Collie.   *'  Johumes  **  Uot,    skilful,    prudent,    and 

'' Milton, filiusJ(uiannis,instittt*  ''pious  tutor.*'     See  the  Biogr, 

"  tus  fult  in  literarum  dementis  BrU,  note  on  the  Life  of  Light-- 

''  sub  magistro  Gill    Gymnasii  foot,  who  was  also  at  Christ's 

''  Paulini  prsefecto,  et  admissus  College  under  Mr.  Chuipel.   E. 
**  est   Pensionarius   minor.    12*        **  He   was   admitted   to  the 

f  Feb,  1^24."    But  Pennonarim  same  degree  at  Chtford,  in  l6S5. 

minor  is  a  Pensioner ,  or  Com-  fVoinl, 
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than  all,  Milton«  He  had  given  early  proofs  of  fais 
poetic  genius  bcffore  be  went  to  the  University,  aad 
there  he  excelled  more  and  more,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  several  copies  of  verses  upon  occasional 
subjects,  as  welt  as  by  all  his  academical  -  exercises, 
many  of  which  are  printed  among  his  other  worlra, 
and  show  him  to  have  had  a  capacity  above  his  years ; 
and  by. his  obliging  behaviour,  added  to  his  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  he  deservedly  gained  the 
affection  of  many,  and  admiration^  of  all.  We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  he  obtained  any  preferment 
in  the  University,  or  a  Fellowship  in  his  own  college ; 
which  seemeth  the  more  extraordinary,  as  that  society 
has  always  encouraged  learning  and  learned  men,  had 
the  most  excellent  Mr.  Mede  at  that  time  a  Fellow, 
and  afterwards  boasteth  the  great  names  of  Cud  worth, 
and  Burnet  author  of  the  Theory  of  the  Elarth,  and 
several  others'.  And  this,  together  with  some  Latin 
verses  of  his  to  a  friend,  reflecting  upon  the  University 
seemingly  on  this  account,  might  probably  have  given 
occasion  to  the  reproach  which  was  afterwards  cast 
upon  him  by  his  adv^saries,  that  he  ivas  expelled  from 
the  University  for  irregularities  committed  there,  and 
forced  to  fly  to  Italy :  but  he  sufficiently  refutes  this 
calumny  in  more  places  than  one  of  his  works ;  and 
hideed  it  is  no  wonder,  that  a  person  so  engaged  in 
religious  and  political  controversies  as  he  was,  should 
be  calumniated  and  abused  by  the  contrary  party^. 


'  In  his  time,  however,  there  against   entering    the    Church, 

was  but  one  Fellowship  in  his  Symrnont. 

College  tenable  by  a  layman,  ^  See  the  notes^  El.  i.  12, 15. 

and  MQtOD  had  now  determined  E. 
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He  w^  desigil\^  by  his  parents  for  holy  orders  t 

9 

ftM  ainohj^  the  taianusctipts  of  Trinity  College  in 
Caihfnfdge  there  are  two  draughtfi  in  Milton's  owti 
hand  cf  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  id)ix>rtimed 
him  to  tate  cnderd,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-dn'ee* :  but  the  truth  is,  he  had  conceived 
early  prejudices  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  l]!hurch,  and  subscribing  to  the  Articles  was  in 
hik  opihioti  subscribing  slaves  This  no  doubt  was  a 
diteppointment  to  his  frieiids,  who  though  in  bonii- 
fortable  Were  yet  by  h6  means  in  great  circumstance : 
and  tietlher  doth  he  seem  to  have  had  any  inclination 
to  iny  other  profession  "^ ;  he  had  too  free  a  spirit  to 
be  limited  and  confined ;  and  was  for  comprefadndrng 
all  ^ienciis,  buf  professing  none.  And  therefore  after 
He  had  left  the  University  ih  16S9)  he  retired  to  his 
father's  house  in  the  country;  for  his  fether  had  by 
this  dme  <)uitted  business,  and  lived  at  ail  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Horton  near  Colebrooke  in 
Btickinghamsliire''.  Here  lite  tesided  with  his  parents 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  and,  as  he  himself  has 
iMbrmeti  u&,  (rn  his  secdrid  Defence,  and  the  7th  of  his 
farmliar  e]!»istles,)  redd  ov^  aH  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  particularly  the  historians  ;  but  now  and  then 
inade  an  excursion  to  London,  sometrmes  to  buy 
bboks  or  to  meet  his  friends  from  Cambridge,  and  ^ 
cither  times  to  4earn  isdfnething  new  in  the  mathe^ 

'  See  this  letter  in  the  notes  "  See  the  Mansus,  v.  149^  and 

on  Sonnet  vii.     E.  Mr.  Warton's  note.    Mr.  Todd 

"'See  v.  71  <3f  the  poem  Ad  mafidons/tiiat  the  house  in  which 

Palrem,  and  the  note  there^  on  Milton  lived    at    Horttm 


M9ton*s  dislike  of  the  profusion    pulled    down    aboiit   the   y^'r 
of  the  Law.    E.  1S00.     E. 
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matics  or  music,  with  which  he  was  extfemdy  de^ 

lighted* 

His  retirement  tbeiefore  was  a  learned  setiremeiit) 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  world  xeajied  tl}e  froits 
of  it  It  was  in  die  year  16S4  that  his  Mask  was  prsr 
seated  at  Ludlow-casde.  There  was  foimeriy  a  fwesi* 
dent  of  Wales,  and  a  sort  of  a  ^eourt  kept  at  I^low, 
wbich  ha3  maoe  been  sdboliehed  ;  and  the  presidept  at 
that  tiaae  was  the  Earl  lof  Bridgwatar,  before  whom 
Milton^s  Matk  was  presented  on  Michaelmas  «ight) 
and  the  pnocipal  parts,  those  of  the  two  brothers,  were 
performed  by  his  Loidship^s  sons  the  Lord  Brackly 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Egertoo,  and  thatf  of  the  lady  by  his 
Lordahip^s  daughter  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton*  The 
occasion  of  this  poem  seemeth  to  have  been  merely  an 
accident  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  lady  hiring  lost 
one  another  in  their  way  to  the  castle:  and  it  is  writ- 
ten rtry  much  in  imitation  of  fihakespease^s  Tempest, 
sod  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Beaumont  and  Fletchers 
and  though  one  of  ihe  first,  is  yet  one  of  the  moet 
beautifiil  of  Mikon^s  compeutions^  It  was  for  some 
tiflie. handed  about x>nly  in  manuscript;  but  afterwards, 
to  satisfy  the  impertunitiy  of  iriends  and  to  save  the 
trouble  oftranscribing^  it  was  printed  at  London,  though 

**  Milton  appears  to  have  partly  ''  fiction  of  a  dream,  the  cha- 

tketched  the  plan  of  Comos  from  ^'racters  of  Comvis  and  his  at- 

tlie  Old  Wiwe9*  Tak  of  George  "  tendants  are  delineated^  and 

Peele;   see  T.  Wartonts  intro-  '' the  delights  of  sensualists  el:- 

dnctory  n«le  on  Comns.    A  note  **  posed  and  reprobated.     Thii 

signed  H  on  Johnsoa's  Life  (if  *'  little  tract  was  published  at 

Milton,  Im€8  -cf  tkM  Poitf,  ed.  '' Lou  vain  in  1611,  and  aiter- 

I7M,  soggerto  that  it  was  taken  «'  wards  at  Oxford  in  1£M,  -the 


fh»n  Homer  IS  Qxrce  than    '^  vevy  year  in  which  Milton'<e 
fton  **  the  Cmims  of  Eryciiis    '*  Conns  was  written/*     £. 


^  PiiteMms,  in  which,  rnidar'the 
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without  the  author's  name,  in  1637)  with  a  dedication 
to  the  Lord  Brackly  by  Mr.  H.  Lawes,  who  composed 
the  music,  and  played  the  part  of  the  attendant  Spirit. 
It  was  printed  likewise  at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  Mr.  R.'s 
poems,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Sir. Henry  Wotton 
to  our  authcM*;  but  who  that  Mr.  R.  was,. whether 
Randolph  the  poet  oi^  who  dse,  is  uncertain^.  It  has 
lately,  though  with  additions  and  alterations,  been  ex- 
hibited on  the. stage. several  times;  and  we  hope  the 
fine  poetry  and. morality  Jnave  recommended  it  to  the 
audience,  and  not  barely  the  authority. of  Milton's 
name;  and  we  wish  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that 
the  like  good  taste  prevailed  in  every  thing. 

In  1637  he  wrote  another  excellent  piece,  his  Ly- 
cidas,  wherein  he  laments  the  untimely  fate  of  a  friend, 
who  was  unfortunately  drowned  that  same  year  in  the 
month  of  August  on  the  Irish  seas,  in  his  passage  from 
Chester.  This  friend  was  Mr.  Edward  King,  son  of 
Sir  John  King,  Secretary  of  Ireland  under  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  James  I.  and  King  Charles  I.  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  was  so. well  be- 
loved and  esteemed  at  Cambridge,  that  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the. University  have  united  in  cele- 
brating his  obsequies,  and  published  a  collection  of 


'  Mr.  Warton  determiiies  that 
Mr.  R.  was  Thomas  Randolph, 
H.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collide, 
Cambridge,  who  died  March  17^ 
l634.  His  poems  were  printed 
at  Oxford  it\  1638.  But  neitiber 
to  this  edition,  nor  to  a  second 
printed  in  1640,  was  Comus  at« 
tached.  Warton  imagines  that 
Rouse  had  stitched  Lawes  s  edi- 


tion of  Comus  to  the  copy  of 
Randolph's  poems  which  he  sent 
to  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Oldys, 
however,  in  a  MS.  note  on  Lang* 
baine*8  sketch  of  Milton's  hm, 
preserved  among  the  late  Mr. 
Malone's. books  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  mentions  that  Comus 
was  ofben  bound  up  with  the  first 
edition  of  Randolph's  poems.  £• 
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poems,  Greek  and  Latin  and  English,  sacred  to  his 
memory.  The  Greek:  by  H.  More,  &c;  the  Latin  by 
T.  Farnaby,  J.  Pearson,  &c;  the  English  by  H.  King, 
J.  Beaumont,  J.  Cleaveland,  with  several  others;  and 
judiciously  the  last  of  all,  as  the  best  of  all,  is  Milton -s 
Lycidas.  ^^  On  such  sacrifices  the  Gods  themselves 
>^  strow  incense  ;^'  and  one  would  almost  wish. so  to  have 
died,  for  the  sake  of  having  been  so  lamented.  But  this 
poem  is  not  all  made  up  of  sorrow  and  tenderness ;  there 
is  a  mixture  of  satire  and  indignation ;  for  in  part  of  it  die 
poet  taketh  occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemeth  to  have  first  discovered  his 
acrimony  against  Archbishop  Laud,  and  to  have 
threatened  him  with  the  loss,  of  his  head,  which  after- 
waords  happened  to  him  through  the  fury  of  his  enemies. 
At  least  I.  can  think  of  no  sense  so  proper  to  be  given 
to  the  following  verses  in  Lycidas, 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said; 
But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

About  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  fitmiliar 
epistles,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  chambers  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  for  he  was  not  very  well 
pleased  with  living  so  obscurely  in  the  country^:  but 


*  The  letter  is  <kted  from 
London,  and  only  expresses  that 
his  qiuurters  thcare  appeared  to 
him  ankward,  and  inconvenient 
I>icaiii  jam  nunc  serioquid  cogi- 
ton,  in  hospitium  juridicorttm 
aliqucNlimmtgrare,  sicubi  atnoena 
et  umbroaa  mboktio  est^  quod 


et  inter  aliquot  sodales,  commo- 
dior  illic  habitation  si  domi  ma- 
nere,  et  i^ftum^ff  H»rnirum^»f  qoo- 
cunqiie  libitum  erit  excurrere: 
ubi  nunc  sum,  ut  nosti,  obscure 
et  anguste  sum.    Hayley, 

llie  passage  immediately  pre* 
ceding  this  has  been  represented 
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his  mother  dying,  he  prevailed  \vtt&  his  fether  to  let 
faiin  indulge  ^  desire,  which  he  had  loilg  entertained,  of 
seeing  foreign  oountnes,  and  particulaiiy  Italy:  and 
having  oottununicaled  his  design  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who  had  formeriy  been  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  was 
Ihen  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and  having  abo  sent  fain 
his  Mask,  of  wfaidi  he  had  not  yet  publicly  admow- 
ledged  himsetf  the  author,  he  received  'fiom  him  die 
following  friendly  letter,  dated  from  the  College  the 
Idthof  Afn*il  1638'. 

^^  It  was  a  specud  favour,  wbea  yoa  ibitely  bestowed 
*^  upon  me  here  the  first  taste  of  your  acquaintanoe, 
**  though  no  longer  «than  to  make  «ie  know,  that  I 
*^  wanted  mom  time  to  vafaie  it,  and  to  enjoy  it  rightly, 
^^  And  in  truth,  if  I  coold  then  have  imagined  your 
^*  farther  stay  in  these  .parts,  which  I  understood  after- 
^*  wards  by  Mr.  H.%  I  would  have  been  bold,  in  our 

as  intimating  that  the  object  of  quequo  iDi  GrKci  esse  sunt  de- 
Milton's  tbofU^hts  iMras  already  an  sm :  Itabmm  in  obscura  re  diu 
immortality  of  fame.  It  ex-  versati  sumus  sub  Longobardis, 
presses  this,  no^doabt,  bat  in  a  «t  F'fancis^  et  Germtnis,  ad  Sllud 
jesting  manner.     Multa  solicits  tempus  quo  illis  ab  Rodolpho 

JrOLdSnn,  dtMtri  quid  tbgitevn.  Au-  Germaniee  Eege  oonoessalibeitaa 

I,  Theodote,  verum  in  tiureai  est  5  exinde  quid  qussque  civitas 

ut  ne  mbeara ,  et  sinito  pauli^er  suo  marte  gesserit^  separatim  le- 

apad 'te  grandta  kcfuiirs    quid  gen?  pvseStiliit.  Pk'.'W.iL  570.«d. 

cogitcm  qusris?    ita  me  bonus  17^3.     E. 

Deus^  immortalitatem.    Quid  a-  '  Abenntem    yir    clarissimus, 

gum  v»ro?    im^A^it,  ^et  yolaltt  ffemriecn  Woottonos,  qoiad  Ve- 

moditor:  aed  t^iellis  ladmodum  MtosorstttrJaeobi  rsgisdiaf»- 

adhuc  pieirais  evehit  se  tioster  «rat,  et  votis  et  prseesptifi  eunli 

i^asus,  Imnil^  sapiamijft.   Dp-  pttvegre  utilissinis,  ekganti  tspi- 

^tm  JQ)n  ffttnc  «^<o  qviid  cogiiem,  -rtok  pcMcriptisr  amiciBiiue  pro- 

&c    He  «atlerwarA  speaks  of  Mquutus  est.  IM*.  Sec,  p.  39». 

his  Mudies.    Gneeomm  rescon-  W.  ii.  ed.  '175S. 

tttniate  kKftidkie  Asduxlmtts  us-  *    F^aps    Milton's     Ariend 
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'^  r»%ar  phtbM^  to  ttieiid  my  draugiU;,  for  ym  l6ft  ink 
*'  with  aft  eMrenid  thirst,  tod  to  inve  be^^  yeMr 
'*  isodvemation  ^^n  join%  mtk  yotit  said  leanled 
"  inend,  at  a  poor  iaied  or  bvo^  tlial  we  might  bkre 
^*  bimkil  together  ^soiue  good  authors  of  thie  BncieDt 
*^  im»i  Mnong  which  I  observed  you  to  hai^  be&k  ik- 

Sifloe  yomlr  goings  yoU  have  ehai^ged  me  with  new 
obhgatknJSv  both  for  a  very  kind  letter  from  yod, 
dated  the  sixth  of  this  mobth,  and  for  a  dainl^  pi^ti^ 
*^  of  eotertaiimieiit,  that  came  therewith ;  wheieitt  I 
ehoirid  much  commend  the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical 
did  not  mvish  with  It  certain  Doric  delicacy  in  yout 
songs  and  odes,  wherein  I  cmiBt  plainly  conftse  to 
^^  have  Men  yet  tiotbkig  paraHd  in  our  knguage,  Ipsa 
*^  mcliilieB^  But  I  must  not  oinit  to  tdl  you,  diat  i 
now  only  <owe  you  diakiks  for  intamatiiig  ^unto  ihe; 
how  modestly  Boeveis  the  true  artificer.  For  tb6 
wortc  iMeitf  1  tad  viewed  some  good  Mobile  bofoi^ 
*^  with  singular  delight,  having  nK^eived  jt  Aom  our 
"  common  friend  Mr.  R. "  in  the  very  clo»e  of  Ibe  fet6 


BUiBtt^  BMHlib,  whdkh  )  tik^  'MchoUir  tod  a  pittaus  hf  fiai^tard 
seen  fneaStoa&A  m  ^roeof  ibt  tbe  Eptfiammfit^t.  T.  W^krn, 
pamphltets  of  this  period  as  well  '  "  Mr.  R."  was  probably 
jUi^akifalM  WMi  Sur  H.  WM6nw  fBM^,  the  l%41^  ybtatiaiY,  see 
7*.  Jfarton*  note  j(t)  on  the  ode  Ad  J,  Rour 
>  Sir  H.  Woltoh  was  himself  sium.  ^'  the  late  R.**  may  be 
a  frriter  Hslf  fii^giish  odes,  and  t".  ilando)|rii,  see  mbte  p,  p.  *tifi. 
witb  some  degree  of  elegance,  supra.  ''  M.  -B."  Dr.  ^ymmonf 
^e  hftfl  lilto  W^iUfceti  k  ti^effy  iirtp^dts  shottld  l>e^  W.  %.*"  for 
fUkd  Taoortdd.  -See  Ms  JL^  WiUlam  BedeU^  'who  ww  dik|i<^ 
by  WaltoQ.  Cowley  wrote  an  lain  to  Sir  H.  Wotton  during  his 
^iegy  dhi  las  ^eifth.  O&Ane  hftft  ^teball^  ^  'Vehiee,  utid  after- 
testified  his  friendship  for  Wot-  ^Rarde  became  Provost  bfXrinitjr 
ton  in  diree  copies  of  verses ;  <bollege,  l)ublin^  and  ^Bishop  of 
i«ld  te'  ii  ^odoMttti,  iMNdk  m  a  'KUiMt^    'E. 
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'^^  R/s  poenB  printed  at  Oxford ;  wbereunto  it  is  adcled, 
'^t  as  I  naw  suppose^  that  the*  accessory  might  hdp  out 
^^  the  principal,  accordrng  to  the  art  <^  stationeni,  and 
^*  kiaTe  the  reader  Qon  la  bocca  dolce. 
•  "Now,  Sir,  concemii^  your  travels,  wherein  I  may 
challenge  a  little  more  privilege  of  discourse  with 
you ;  I  suppose,  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your 
"  WJ^r.  Therefore  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you 
**^  with  a  few  lines. to  Mr.  M.  JB.  whom  you  shall  easily 
fiind  attending  the  young  Lord  S.  as  his  governor;  and 
you  may  surely  receive  from  him  good  directions- for 
"shaping  of  your  farther  journey  into  Italy,  where  be 
"  did  ireside  by  my  choice  some  time,  for  the  king,  after 
"  mine  own  recess  from  Venice. 

"  I  should  think,  that  your  best  line  will  be  through 
the  whole  length  of  France  to  Marseilles,,  and  tiience 
by  sea  to  Genoa,  whence  the.  passage  into  Tuscany 
^' is  as  diurnal  as  a  Gravesend  barge.  I  hasten,  as 
you  do,  to  Florence  or  Sienna,  the  rather  to  tdl  you 
a  short  stoiy,  from  the  interest  you  have  given  me  in 
your  safety. 

"  At  Sienna  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Al- 
"  berto  Scipione,  an  old  Roman  courtier  in  dangerous 
"  times,  having  been  steward  to  the  Duca  di  Pagliano, 
"  who  with  all  Jiis  family  were  strangled,  save  this  only 
"  man,  that  escaped  by  foresight  of  the  tempest.  With 
."  him  I  had  often  much  chat  of  those  afiairs ;  into 
"  which  he  took  pleasure  to  look  back  from  his  native 
"  harbour ;  and  at  my  .departure  toward  Rome,  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  his  experience,  I  had  won 
confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice,  how  I  might 
carry  myself  securely  there,  widiout  offence  of  otheiB, 
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"or  of  my  own  eonscience:  Signor  Arrigo  ineo^says 

"  he,  i  pensieri  stretti,  et  il  viso  sciolto,  that  is,  your 
thoughts  dose,  and  your  countenance  loose,  will  go 
safely  over  the  whole  world.  .Of  which  Ddphian 
oracle  (for  so  I  have  found  it)  your  judgment  doth 
need  no  commentary;   and  therefore,   Sir,    I   will 

"  commit  you   with  it  to  the  best  of  all  securities; 

'^  God's  dear  love,  remaining  your  friend,  as  much  at 

"  command  as  any  of  longer  date. 

"  H.  WOTTOW. 

•*  P.  S.  Sir,  I  have  expressly  sent  this  by  my  foot-' 
boy  to  prevent  your  departure,  without  some  ac-' 
knowledgment  from  me  of  the  receipt  of  your  obliging 
letter,  having  myself  through  some  business,  I  know 

**  not  how,  neglected  the  ordinary  conveyance.  In  any 
part  where  I  shall  understand  you  fixed,  I  shall  he 
glad  and   diligent  to  entertain  you'  with  home-no^ 

^^  velties,  even  for  some  fomentation  of  bur  friendship, 

^^  too  soon  interrupted  in  the  cradle.^' 

m 

Soon  after  this  he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  being  of  an 
age  to  make  the  proper  improvements,  and  not  barely 
to  see  sights  and  to  learn  the  languages,  like  most  of 
our  modern  travellers,  who  go  out  boys,  and  return 
such  as  we  see,  but  such  as  I  do  not  choose  to  name. 
He  was  attended  by  only  one  servant,  who  accompanied 
hhn  through  all  his  travels;  and  he  went  first  to' 
France,  where  he  had  recomQiendations  -  to  the  Lord 
Scudamove,  the  English  ambassador  there  at  that  time ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Paris,  he  waited  upon  his 
Lordslup,  and  was  received  with  wonderful  civility; 


xiv  UPE  QF  MILTON- 

aod  haviog  an  earnest  d^iie  to  visjt  tb^  l^mi^d  Hv^ 
pl^iilSi  he  w^s  by  his  Lonjship's  means  iotfodqced  to 
that  great  man,  whp  was  then  amba^ador  af  the  Freqch 
court  from  the  famous  Christina  Quepo  of  Sweden; 
find  ^  the  visit  was  to  their  mutual;  satisfaction;  they 
wefe  each  of  them  pleased  to  see  a  personi  of  whom 
they  had  heard  such  commeqdatioiis.  But  at  Paris  he 
stayed  not  long.;  his  thoughts  and  his  wishes  hastened 
into  Italy ;  and  so  after  a  few  di^ys  he  topk  leav^  of  the 
Lord  Scudarnqre,  who  very  kindly  gave  him  letters  to 
the  English  merchants  in  the  several  places  through 
which  he  wa^  to  travel,  reqqesting  them  to  do  him  all 
the  good  o$pe9  which  k^y  in  their  power. 

Frpip  Paris  h^  ^^^t  directly  to  Nice,  where  he  took 
ship|>ing  j^r  Qenoa,  from  wheqce  he  went  tp  Leghorn, 
«Qd  thence  to  Pisa,  ^n^  $q  to  Florence,  in  which  city 
hfi  found  pufficiCPt  ipdvcfsmeqt^  to  mftjce  a  stay  of  two 
months.  For  h^ides  the  cnriofsitiei!?  ^nd  other  beauties 
of  the  pla^e,  he  took  great  delight  ip  the  pompany  apd 
conversation  there,  nnd  (h^uentjed  their  ac^ipies  as 
they  are  called,  the  meetings  of  the  most  polite  and 
ipg^ioMs  p<9Pspqs,  whicih  they  have  in  thjs,i  fts  wiell  as 
ia  ^  olher  fi^ncipfd  cities  of  j[taly,  for  the  ejtep^s§  wd 
Wpppy^ma^  of  wit  9^^  |€»r^ing  among  tjiepa.  And 
i»  th^sp  copviWatioqs  he  bpre  ^o  gpp^  ^  part,  i^pd 
product  so  fnapy  eT^i^Uent  cgp)pp9itiion$»  th^  h^  was 
now  t^Jc^n  qpticc  of^  9fhd  was  very  piucfa  courted  and 
cafresscd  by  severid  ^  the  nobility  ^i^  ppioie  w^t^  of 
Florfnoe'.  For  th^  manner  i§,  as  he  sgys  biipself  iq 
the  pre^  tQ  hift  flfeoood  hook  of  tb9  Bfifmm  of 

'  See,  mspecting  Mikon'a  tk'*    guage,  Mr.  Warton*8  note  on  the 

mOsnHir  .with  il^  I«sliii9  \m-   v9tim44F9irm,y.M9.   JE, 
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Chiirch<*goven]nieD4,  '<  thateverjr  one  mwt  give  aoio^ 
*^  proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  tbere,^^  iumI  bifl  produce- 
tions  ^^  irere  received  with  writt€»  encomiums  wbioii 
^  tbe  Iddian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this 
*«  side  tbe  Alps/'  Jacoroo  Gaddi,  AntoniQ  Francinii 
Carlo  Dati,  Beneditto  Bonia»tthei»  Cultellino*  Fres«* 
cobaldi,  ClenienteUi,  are  reckoned  among  his  pwrticnlar 
iriemiBi*  At  Gaddi's  house  tbe  academies  were,  beldt 
which  be  constantly  frequented.  Antonio.  Fi^ncini 
composed  an  Italian  ode  in  bis  commendation*  Carlo 
Dsl3  wrote  a  Latin  eulogium  of  bim»  and  corresponded 
with  him  after  his  vetnm  to  England  T.  Bonmattbei 
was  at  that  time  about  puUishing  an  Italian  grammar; 
and  the  eighth  of  our  author's  ftimliar  epislJ^s,  dated  at 
Florence  Sept.  10,  1636,  is  addressed  to  him  upon 
that  occasion,  conimeBding  his  design,  and  advising 
Inm  So  add  some  observations  concero^g  tb^  trail 
pnottHBciation  of  that  language  for  tbe  use  of  forei^ers* 
So  much  good  acquaintance  wouU  probaUj  have 
detained  him  longer  at  Florence,  if  he  had  not  been 
going  to  Rome,  which  to  a  curious  traveller  is  certainly 
tbe  place  tbe  most  worth  seeing  of  any  in  the  world. 
And  so  he  took  leave  of  bis  fiiends  at  Florence,  and 
went  from  thence  to  Sienna,  and  from  Sieima   to 


'  See  Epitaph*  DamoniSy  v.  137. 
wad.  Mr.  Wa]ton*eiiote,  reapecdng 
G«rio  Diti,  and  tlie  Mfi$.  dedi- 
cated to  Mflton  at  Florenoe.    E. 

DeMui  complimeots  the  die- 
eeriuueirt  of  the  IteHaos  vfao 
dieeorered,    while    Milton  vee 

enMNig  ibejBif  his  great  and  gkMTr 
mg  genhie.  See  hie  Ordinal 
Latere,  &c  1721«  vdL  i.  p.  7S, 
80.    BoUi  also  remarks  on  his 


eovalxyHieQ's  eemipeiidationf  of 
Mikon.  Ossenriasi  nelle  lodi 
dagl*  Uailani  detes  qiiestogra^d 
vomop  loom'  easi  Sm,  a  allora  soor- 
ge^oso  in  Hi  V  aJta  foryw  d'  in- 
gi^gno  cbe  io  BprUva  al  primo 
enge  di  gloria  lettenuria  nei  siio 
ae^iio  0  nella  eoa  neaione;  e 
gliene  faoe^ens  gli  avyenui  pro- 
gnoeticl    ¥ka  dt  MiUov,  1735. 
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Rome,  where  he  stayed  much' about  the  same  time 
that  be  bad  continued  at  Florence,  feasting  both. his 
eyes  and  bis  mind,  and  delighted  with  the  fine  paint- 
ings', and  sculptures,  and  other  rarities  and  antiquities 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  with  the  conversation  of  several 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas 
Holstenius,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  who  received 
him  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and  showed  him  all 
the  Greek  authors,  whether  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
which  bad  passed  through  bis  correction;  and- also 
presented  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  music,  performed  at  bis  own  expenoe, 
Waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand 
brought  him  into  the  assembly*.  The  next  morning 
he  waited  upon  the  Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for 
bis  civilities,  and  by  the  means  of  Holstenius  was  agafai 
introduced  to  his  Eminence,  and  spent  some  time  in 
conversation  with  him.  It  seems  that  Holstenius 
had  studied  three  years  at  Oxford,  and  this  might 
dispose  him  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  English,  but  he 


*  The  description  of  the  Cre- 
ation in  the  thira  book  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  (v.  708 — ^719.)  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Walker  to  be 
copied  from  the  same  subject  as 
treated  by  Raphael  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Vatican  called  la  Bibbia 
di  Raffiiello.  Hist  Mem.  on  Ita- 
lian Tragedy,  p.  166.     Todd. 

*  Milton's  own  account,  in  his 
letter  to  Holstenius,  of  his  recep- 
tion by  Cardinal  Barberini,  is  thu. 
Turn  necaliter  crediderim,  (jusm 
quse  tu  de  me  verba  feoens  ad 
pnestantissimum  Cardin.  Franc. 
Biu'berinuin,  iis  factum  esse,  ut 
cum  ille  paucis  post  diebus  ««^«- 


ii^  illud  musicum  magnificentia 
vere  Romana  publice  exhiberet, 
ipse  me  tanta  in  turba  qusesitmn 
ad  fores  expectans,  et  pene  manu 
prehensum  persanehonoriBce  in- 
tra admiserit.  Episi.Fam.g.  Mr. 
Todd,  (Life  of  Milton,  p.  35.  ed. 
2.)  states  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  o£  Dr.  Bargrave,  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  that  every  foreign  na- 
tion had  at  this  time  some  Car- 
dinal or  other  to  be  their  pecu- 
liar guardian,  and  that  Barberini 
was  the  appointed  guavdian  of 
the  BngliBh.'  E. 
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tDok  a  particular  liking  and  affection  to  Milton;  dnd 
Mitoon,  to  thaitk  him  for  all  his  favours,  wrote  to  him 
lifterwaids  from  Florence  the  ninth  of  his  femilidr  epiSi' 
ties.  At  Rome  too  Selvaggi  made  a*  Latin  distich  in 
honour  of  Milton,  and  Salsilli  a  Latin  tetrastich, 
cdebtating  him  for  .his  Gleek  and  Latin  and  Italian 
poetry;  and  he*  in  return  presented  to  Salsilli  in  his 
sickiieiss '  those  iine  Scazoris,  or  Iambic  verses  having  a 
spondee  in  the  last  foot,  which  are  inserted  amotig  his 
juvenjle  pbemis. 

'  From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  in  company  with  a 
certain  hermit;  and  by  his  means  was  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Giovandi  Baptista  Manso,  Marquis 
of  Villa,  a  Neapolitan  noblenlan,  of  singular  merit  and 
idrftie,  to  whom  '  Tassd  addresses '  his  diak)gue  of 
friendship,'  and  whom  he  mentions  likewise  in  his 
Gierusalemme  Liberata  with'  great'  honour.  This 
nobleman  was  particularly  civil  to  Milton,  frequently 
visited  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  went  vvith  him  to  .show 
him  the  Yiceroy^s  palace,  and  whatever  was  curious  at 
worth  notice  in  the  city:  and  moreover  he  honoured 
him  so  far  as  to  make  a  Latin  distich  in  his  praise, 
which  is  printed  before  our  author^s  Latin  poems,  as  is 
likewise  tbe  other  of  Selvaggi,  and  the  Latin  tetrastich 
of  SalsilU  together  with  the  Italian  ode  and  the  Latin 
eulpgium  before  mentioned.  We  may  suppose  that 
Milton  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  honours  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  so  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
especially  by  one  of  such  quality  and  eminence  as  the 
Marquis  of  Villa ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  his  gratitude 
he  presented  to  the  Marquis  at  his  departure  from 
Naples  his  eclogue  entitled  Mansus,  which  is  weD 

VOL.  I.  c 
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y^&ttih  teading  Among  his  Latin  poetM,  So  ^ttoit  it 
may  be  reckdned  a  peeuliar  MUAty  of  the  Marquis  oC 
Yi\W^  life,  to  have  be^n  celebrated  both  by  Tasso  and 
Milton,  the  one  the  greataflit  modem  poet  of  fab  owd, 
aM  the  oAef  the  greatest  of  any  foreign  nation^. 

Hating  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Italy,  Milton  ^pias^ 
now  thinking  of  passing  oter  into  Sicily  and  Gretoev^^ 
Mrbett  he  Was  diverted  jfrom  his  purpose  by  the  nevm 
Ctom  England,  that  things  Mttxe  tending  to  'a  civil  war 
between  the  King  and  Parliament;  for  be  thought  it. 
unworthy  of  himself  to  be  taking  his  pleasure  abroid, 
while  his  countr3rmen  were  contending  Ibr  liberty  ae 
home;  He  retN>lved  di^refbre  to  return  by  the  way  of 
ftMne,  though  he  was  advised  to  the  contrary  fay  the 
fliereliantsi  who  had  reorived  intelligenoe  fifom  dieir 
correspondents,  tfatt  the  English  Jesuitti  there  were 
ibrming  plots  ag&tnst  bim^  in  case  he  shouM. return 
thither  by  redMU  of  the  great  fieedom  which  he  had 
ilMd  in  all  his  discourses  <^  religion.  For  he  h^i  by  no 
tteims  observed  the  rule,  recommended  to  hitn  by  Sir 
tieuty  Wottobi  of  keeping  bis  thoughts  close  and  his 
c6utotenat!ice  opent  he  had  visited  Galileo,  a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisitioui  for  asserting  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
aiid  thiflkidgotherwise  in  astronomy  than  the  Dominicans 
and  tfancisoans  thought*":  and  though  the  Marquis 
df  Vilk  hsd  shown  htm  sudi  distinguishing  marks  of 

^  3se  Mr.  Warton*8  note  (*)  on  ^11  ^preec  dittll  acritti  e  dalle 

the  Stdnsus.    £•  massime  del  ^lilee;,  invalonte 

*  RoUi  ooDfliderB  Mne  ideas  gik  ne*  di  loi  mgfmd,  ^loeUe  nok 

in  the  Paradise  Loti,  appsoach-  zioni  filoaoiiohe  sparse  poi  nel 

ing  tOMhatAi  iixe  Newtonian  phi*  pMkna*  die  tacnto  n  unlmmtfno 

holSoifhj,  to  have  beeh  oaiif^fat  at  al  sislema  del  GaTslier  Newwn. 

Florence  from  Gralileo  or  his  dia-  Todd. 
tijIksB.    Itk  Fir^ae  certamente 
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fiivaor  ^t  Nfiplas,  yet  he  told  biiq  at  his  departuie  ih^t 
he  woaid  have  riiown  him  mudi  gfei^ter,  if  be  had  be^ 
more  reserved  iq  matters  of  religipn*  Qat  he  had  a 
spid  above  diasimulaticH^  aqd  di^Mis^ ;  h^  was  neither 
afraidi  nor  ashamed  to  vindica^  ib/^  truth ;  ^od  if  any 
m^  bf^di  he  had  in  him,  the  spirit  of  an  old  martyr^ 
He  ifas  so  prudent  indeed,  that  he  would  not  of  hi^ 
own  record  begin  i|ny  ^iscpurse  of  reljgiqn ;  but  at  the 
same  tiine  he  was  so  honest,  that  if  h^  ufas  questioned 
at  aU  about  bis  faith,  he  ^ould  not  dis^mble  hi^ 
seotiaieptSi  wiiat^vi^  ym  the  consequence,  *  And  with 
diis  r^spl^tion  be  went  to  Rome  the  second  time,  and 
stayed  there  %wq  months  more,  neither  conceialing  his 
n^mPj  nor  ilepliping  openly  to  defend  the  truth,  if  any 
thought  proper  to  attack  him:  and  yiet,  God^s  good 
providlence  protecting  him,  he  came  safe  to  bis  kind 
ftieiid^  at  |>*lprpnce,  where  he  was  rteieiyed  with  as 
much  joy  afid  a^^ction,  as  if  he  bad  i^turned  into  his 
osra  country. 

Ifene  likewise  be  stayed  two  months,  as  he  luul  done 
before,  exc<epting  only  an  excuniion  of  a  ^w  days  tp 
Lycca:  and  then  crossing  the  Apepnine,  and  passing 
throiigh  Bolpgoa  and  Ferrara^  he  came  to  V<»iice,  in 
which  city  be  spent  9  mpnth ;  and  paving  ^hipped  of 
the  books,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels,  and 
pprCiculiuiy  a  l^^t  or  txf  o  of  ct^oice  n)psic  books  pf 
the  h^st  fl^asfcers  flounshing  about  tiiat  time  in  Italy,  he 
tppk  his  course  through  Verona,  Milan,  and  along  the 
lake  Leman  to  Geneva.  In  this  city  he  tarried  some 
time,  meeting  here  with  people  of  his .  own  principles, 
and  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Giovanni 
Deodati,  the  most  learned  professor  of  divinity,  whose 

c2 
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annotations  upon  the  Bible  are  published  in  English '. 

»  •  I  '  •  • 

And  from  thence  returning  through  Fraftce,  the  same 
way  that  he  had  gone  before,  he  arrived  safe  in  Eng- 
land,  after  a  peregrinatiod  of  one  year  and  about  three 
months,  ha\4ng  seen  moreV  and  learned  more,  and  con- 
versed  with  more  famous  men,  and  made  more  real 
improvements,  than  most  others  in  dduble  the  time. 

His  first*  business  after  his  return  was  to  pay  his 
duty  to  his  father,  and  to  visit  his  other  friends;  but 
this  t)leasure  was  much  diminished  by  the  loss  of  his 
dear  friend  and  schoolfellow  Charles  Debdati  in '  his 

absence.     While  he  was  abroad,  he  heard  it  reported 

•  •  •  I  •    « 

that  lie  was  dead;  and  upon  his  coming  home  he 
found  it  but  too  true,  and  lamented  his  death  in  an 
excellent  Latin  eclogue,'  entitfed  ]£pitaphium  Damonis. 
This  Deodati  had  a  father  originally  of  Lucca,  but  his 
mother  was  English^  and  he  was  born  and  bred  in 
England,  and  studied  physic,  and  *  was  an  iadmirable 
scholar,  and  no  less  remarkable  for  his  sobriety  and 
other  virtues  than  for  his  great  learning  and  ingenuity. 
One  or  two  of  Milton's  familiar  epistles  are  addressed 
to  him;  and  Mr.  Toland  says,  that  he  had  in  his  haiids 
two  Greek  letters  of  Deodati  to  Milton,  very  hand- 
somely written.     It  may  be  right  for  scholars  now  and 

*  See  the  firat  note  on  EpUofA.,  tem  mihi  hinc  veniat  Mori  ca- 

Damofiis.,    At  Geneva  also,  ao-  luinniatoris,  fiuit  ut  Deum  hie 

cording  to  Toland,  Milton  be-  ninus  testem  invoeem,  me  his 

.came  acquainted  with  Frederick  omnibus  in  lods,  ubi  tam  mdlta 

Spanheim.    In  Milton*s  own  ac-  licent,  ab  omni  flagitio  ac  probro 

count  of  his  return,  the  name  of  integrum  atque  intactum  vixisse, 

Geneva  recalling  to  his  mind  the  illud  perpetuo  cogitantem,  si  ho- 

slanders  of  Moms,  he  solemnly  mmum  latere  ociuos  possem^  Dei 

declares  the  unspotted  purity  of  certe  non  posse.  Def.  Sec  Pr.  W. 

his  Conduct  during-  his  tour  in  ii.  p.  384.  ed.  1753.     £.  . 
•Italy.     Quae  urbs,  cum  in  men- 
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then  ta  exercise  th^mselven  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  but 
we  have  much  more  frequent  occasion  to;  write  letters 
in  our  own  native  language,  and  in  that  therefore  w^ 
should  principally  endeavour  to  excel  *^. 

Milton^  soon  after  bis  return,  had  taken  a  Ip^ng  at^ 
one  Russel^s,  a  tailor  in  St.  Bride*s  Church-yard;;  but 
he  continued  not  long  there,  having  not  sufficient  .ropia 
for  his  library  and  furniture,  and  therefore  determined; 
to  take  a  house ;  and  accordingly  took  a  handsome 
garden*house'in.Aldersgate-street,  situated  at  the  end 
of  aa  entry,  which  was  the  mojie  agreeable  to  a  studioua 
man  for  its  privacy  and  freedom  from,  noise  and  dis^ 
turbance.  And  in  this  house, he  continued  several 
years,  and  his  sister^s  two  sons  were  put  to  board  with 
him,  first  the  younger,  and  afterwards  the  elder^:^and 
some  other  of  his  intimate  friends  requested  of  him  the 
same  &vour  for.  their  sons,  especially  since  there  wi^s 
little  more  trouble  in  instructing  half  a  dozen  than  two 
or  three:  and  he,  who  could  not  easily  deny  any  thing 
to  his  friends,  and  who  knew  that  the  grratest  men  jn 
all  ages  had  delighted  in  teaching  others  the  principlesi 


*  See   a   ftirtber   account  of  the  Poets,  1794. 

Charles  Deodati  in  Mr.  Warton'a  '  '*  The  first  ten,  the  other 

first  note  on  EL  i.    E.  "  nine  years  of  dge  j    and  in  a 

^  **  That  is^  a  bouse  situated  in  "  year's  time  he  made,  them  ca* 

a  garden,  (^- which  there  were,  "  pable  of  interpreting  a  Latin 

especially  in  the  north  suburbs  ''  author  at  sight."  Aubrey,    But 

''  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  see   some    sensible  renyirks  in 

''  few  else.  Thetermistedmical,  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton  on  his 


**  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  power,  and  system  of  teaching ; 

"  AthflD.  and  Fast  Oxon*    Mil-  and  compare  Symmons,  Life  of 

''  ton'shouse  in  Jewin  Streetwas  Milton,  p.  198 — 206.  ed.  %    E. 

^  also  a  gaiden-honse,  as  were  Philips  states,  that  the  younger 

"  indeed  most  of  his,  dwellings  of    tne    nephews    ''  had    been 

"  after  his  settlement  in  Loh-  "  wholly  committed  to  Milton's 

''  don.*'  Note  s^ed  H.  Xtpet  qf  "  charge  and  .c$ie.     K.  ; 

c  3 
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of  infiotHedjge  Md  virtue^  Ufldertcxd^  Uie  oilee,  not  out 

df  Mi^  sbltlid  and  inereenaiy  tiews^  but  ttierely  from  a 
betteV6lent  dis^itioD,  and  a  desiie  to  do  good*.  And 
his  method  of  education  was  as  much  atfove  the  pe- 
dantly  and  jaigon  of  the  common  schooIa^M  Ua  gehius 
ilMfs  su^noir  to  diat  ioif  a  common  Mfaooinnbter.  One 
df  his^tf6f^e#i»  has  igiven  ua  an  aeebiint  df  the  many 
atitt^  b6th  Latin  and  Giwk^  which  (beskkb  those 
tUfitaXfy  rtad  in  th^  schools)  throogh  his  exdellent.jildg^ 
iix^t  and  way  i6f  teaching  were  rdn  over  wfthm  no 
gfttMer 'ciofmpiass  of  time  than  from  ten  to  frftaen  or  six-* 
t^  yeiars  ^  aege.  Of  the  Ladns  the  four  ttf^thore 
d>ik:f^]r]fg  hiisbandi^,  €ato,  Varms  Ctilumella^  and 
^UfediAs;  CorhdSn  Cebus  the  ^physician,  t  ^great  part 
6f  Prinyn»  NbtQf&l  H1st6r)r,  the  ATchiteotuie  of 
Vitnivius,  A^  Stratag^la  ^f  Frontinus,  and  the  phihv 
soffliit^  pbeibs  LdcVetins  and  ManiHus.  Of  the  Greeks 
«  HiSiKiid,  Aratti^^  l^Menooti^na  and  Diosemeias  Dicmy* 
Bitis  A^  'Se  stte  orbis^  Offpian^s  Gynegetks  tad 
Halieutids,  tQumtti^  OallibeHs  ^m  of  the  Trcgan  Irar 
Coni!rhU€ld  'frdnd  Homer,  Apollontus  Rhodius^s  Aigo- 
nautics,  and  in  prose  Plutarch's  Placita  philosophorum, 
and  of  the  Education  of  children,  Xenoph^n?s  Gyro- 
paedia  and  Ansibasis,  Elian's  Talctics,  and  the  Strata- 
gems  of  Polystnusr.  -Nor  did  this  application  to  the 
Greek  And  Latin  tongues  binder  the  attaining  to  the 
dbief  oriental  'languages,  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  and 
Syriac,  so  tiir  as  to  go  through  the  Peqtateuch  or  five 
books  of  Moses  in  Helbt^w,  to  ntake  a  godd  ^entrMace 
into  the  Targumor  Cfaaldee  paraphrase,  and  to  uncler- 
stand  several  (Chapters  <it  St.  MatthdW  ih  tUe  Striae 
Testament;  besides  the  modern  langul^jes,  Italian  ^and 
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WW  for  the  fliost  pant  ta  nftod  »  cb^ple^  ^  the  .Gi^ 
Testemeot,  and  ti9.  bewr  h«i  Iwimsd  eK]KWtH»i  (Sif  *t» 
I'he  next  work  ^Aer  tlu9  «iii9  to  imt^  Awibis^tatiiW 
some  part  of  A  sjsteaiof  diymkj:.  wbiobiiehadcottffttedi 
fimn  the  afaleat  Aimm^  vi^^  k94  wriltw  ^o^n  Ihat 
subject^*  Sudi  vmne  MfK  waiteiii^  mtH»tmB;  ^od 
tbw  I>y  leacbiog  Athens  Jm^  ip  mme  nwp^r  fe«il«X9d  bi9 
wm  liLQoWledge ;  mid  fwrngj^  limbing  ^^  mwy  wo^ 
lhor»  88  it  wese  hy  fR^xy^  fee  joigbt  .pqesibly  hwe 
fgetemed  hia  sights  if  .be  .ba4  opt  moroovier  bteen 
pcqMiually  busied  in  reading  jot  Hviting  a^mefi^og 
bnnoelf.  It  wm  cerMidlya  very  r^luae  9»4  iStiidiovi 
ttfe^  Hhat  both  be  aiid  bis  pupils  M;  but  the  youqg 
sieu  of  ^that.agf  w^ne  pf  a  di^c^r^  turn  ^m  tbppe  jof 
tbepnesent;  aod.bebi^isQlfgi^^  m  example  to  «hpf» 
mderhiQi^of  AnidifiAudy  and  spare  4i^;  oqly  noF  ^ujd 
lhm»<iiiQe  ia  Aree  wed»  or  aimfloitb^  be  raadea  ^;audy 

4^r  with  some  yKvang  fSfif^ikemm  oi  hi»  twqmn^9f»f 
the  chief  «Kf»wb0m,  wy»  JSfif.  Pbibps»  wexp  Mr.  Alpbiy 
and  Mr.  tMiUer^  boitb  of  <iifiay's-IuD,  and  two  /of  tbe 
gnatsst  btma  of 'those  times* 
'  Sat  be  was  not  so  fond  of  this  academi^I  ]^>  as  to 
be  aa  indbBfesent  .speotator  of  what  :was  ac^led  upon  the. 
paUic  stage  of  {the  worjid^  Tbfs  nation  was  now  in  a 
gfieatifennent  in  l64rU  c^d  (be  clamour  ran  high  against 
the  btafaops,^  when  he  JMA^Jotidly  in  tbe  ciys  tfi  belf^ 


^^*  A  p^rfoetmteiD  of  Dhi^  .6U>g'uB4£  Wittam  Ames,  a  Pun* 
nity/*  8«^  Philim, ''  collected  tan^  and  the  Compendium  Theo- 
fh»D  Amesiua^  Wollebius^  ^c"    logia  ci  Wollebius.    £. 
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die  puritan  ministers,  (as  he  says  himsdf  in  his  second 
D^nce,)  th^  being  inferior  fo  the  bis|idp6  in  learning 
and  eloquence ;  and  published  his  two  books  Of  Re- 
formation in  England,  written  to  a  friend.  About  the 
same  time  certain  ministers  having  published  a  treatise 
against  episcopacy,  in  answer  to  the  Humble  RemoD« 
strance  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  under  the 
title  of  Smectymnuus,  a  word  consisting  of  the  initial  let*' 
ters  of  their  names;  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamyy 
Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William 
Spurstow;  and  Arohbishop  Usher  having  published  afe 
Oxford  a  refutation  of  Smectymnuus,  in  a  tract  con* 
cerning  the  Original  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans; 
Milton  wrote  his  little  piece  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy, 
in  opposition  chiefly  to  Ushet*,  for  he  was  for  contend- 
ing with  Uie  most  powerful  adversary;  there  Would  be 
either  less  disgrace  in  the  defeat,  or  more  glory  in  the 
victory.  He  handled  the  subject  more  at  large  in  his 
next  performance,  which  was  the  Reason  of  GhurGfa 
GrOvemment  urged  against  Pnelaty,  in  two  books.  And 
Bishop  Hall  having  published  a  Defence  of  the  Humble 
RemOn^trafnce,  he  wrote  A nhnad versions  upon  .it.'i  All 
these  treatises  he  published  Wrthin  the>  CKHme  of  *  ooe 
year,  1641 ,  which  show  how  very  diligent  he  was  in  the 
cause  that  he  had  undertaken.  And  the  next  year  he 
set  forth  his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  in  answer  to 
the  Confutation  of  his  Anhnadversiohs,  written  as  he 
thought  himsdf  by  Bishe^  H«tU.or  his  son*.  And  here 
he  very  luckily  ended  a  controversy,  which  detained 
him  ftom-gieater  and. better  writings  which  he  was 

^  See  Mr.  W«rton*6  concluding  note  on  the  Latin  poems..   £.   •  . 
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mediiatiiig,  more  useful  to  the  public^  as  well  as  more 
suitable  to  his  own  genius  and  iDclination:  bc^  he 
thought  ftll  this  while  that  he  was  vindicating  ecclesias- 
tical liberty^ 

In4be  year  1643^  and  the  35th  of  his  age,  he  married ; 
and  indeed  his^  family  was  now  growing  so  numerous,- 
tbat'it  wanted  a  mistress  at  the  head  of  it.     His  &tfa{er,( 


'  AsaspedoMtiofthefiMnlhy 
with  which  men  may  persuade 
themselves  that  their  own  mo- 
tiTes  are  akogedier  pure,  and 
those  of  their  adversaries  corrupt^ 
I  subjoin  Milton's  account  of  his 
motives  in  writing  these  pieces, 
from  the  Defensio  Secunda.  Pr. 
W.  ii.  D.  884.  ed.  1768.  Ut  pri- 
mum  loquendi  saltern  ccepta  est 
libertas  'ooncedi,  omnia  in  Epis- 
eofiios  apisriri  ore;  alii  de  ipsorom 
▼itiis,  alii  de  ipsius  ordinis  vitio 
conqueri  3  iniquum  esse^  se  solos 
ab  ecclesBa  omnSms^  quotqpiot 
reformats^  sunt,  discrepare;  ex- 
emplo  fTatrmh,  sed  maxime  ex 
¥erbo  Dei,  iffiibmiluri  Eedeslam 
oonvenire..  Ad  hsec  sane  exper- 
icctQs,  cttiii  veram  aflfectari  viain 
ad  libertatem  cemerem,  ab  his 
initiis^  his  passibus,  ad  liberan- 
dam  servitote  vitam  omnem  mor- 
talium  rectissime  procedi,  si  ab 
reKgione  dtsciplina  orta  ad  mores 
et  iDStitiita  reipnblicss  emanaret, 
cam  etiani  me  ita  ab  adolescentia 
pstrassem,  ut  quid  divini,  quid 
humani  esset  juris,  ante  omnia 
possem  non  ignorare>  meque  con* 
Sttluissem  •  ecquando  ullius  usus 
essem  futurus,  01  nunc  patriie, 
immo  vero  ecclesise,  totque  fra- 
tribns  evangelii  causa  periculo 
sese  objicientibusd^^SBscmf  statu!, 
etst  tunc  alia  quucliiii'  uiedilabary 
hue  omtie  uigcninm^  omiies  in* 


dustrise  vires  transferre.  Pri- 
mum  itax^ue  De  Beformand|i  £0- 
clesia'Anglicana,  duos  ad  ami- 
enm  qneodam  libros  .consoripsi ;. 
deinde,  cum  duo  prse  ceteris 
magni  norainis  episcopi  suum  jus 
contra  mimstros  quosdam  prima-, 
rios  assererent,  ratus  de  iis  rebus^ 
quas  amore  solo  veritatis,  et  ex 
officii  Christiani  ratione  didice- 
ram,  baud  pejus  me  dicturiim 
quam  qui  de  boo  qaaesta  et  in« 
justissimo  dominatu  contende- 
bant,  ad  hunc  libris  duobus,  quo- 
rum unus  De  Efpiscopatn  Jhni'^ 
latico,  alter  De  Ratione  Discipli- 
life  Ecclesiastfcse^  inscribitur/  ad 
i\\ap  scrintis  quibu4diim  Anim-i 
adversionibus,  et  mox  Apologia 
respondif-et  tninistris  fkeundiaiil 
hominis,  ut  ferebatur  egre  sus- 
tinentibus  suppetias  tun,  et  ab 
eo  tempore,  si  quid-  postea  re- 
fiponderent,  thteifui.— And  Hall 
and  Usher  were  the  men  against 
whom  these  insinuations  were 
directed. 

The  celebrated  passage,  al- 
luded to  by  Bishop  Newton,  itf 
which  M  ilton  promises  some  great 
poetical  work  at  a  fbture  period/ 
occurs  in  .the  preface  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Reason  of 
Church  Oovemment,  Parts  of  it 
are  cited  in  the  notes  on  P.  L. 
iUT.andP.  R.  i.  1.    E.  . 
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mbo  had  Inred  vith  his  youi]|;er  son.  at  Reading,  wait 
upon  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  foices  nnder  the 
fiurl  of  Essex,  necessitated  to  come  and  lire  in  London 
widi  diis  his  elder  son,  widi  whom  he  cooiinoed  in 
tranquillity  and  devotion  to  kis  dying  diay.  Some 
addition  too  was  to  be  made  to  the  number  of  bis 
pupils.  But  before  bis  ftther  or  bis  new  pufiils  were 
come,  be  took  a  journey  in  the  Whitsuntide  vacation, 
and  after  a  montb^s  absence  FBtiuned  with  a  wife,  Mary 
the  ddest  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  PoweH,  of  Forest* 
hill  near  Shotover  in  Oxfordfllriie,ti  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  a  gentleman  of  good  repute  and  %ure  in  that 
coiinty^.  Bat  she  had  not  aAalHted  with  ber  bui^and 
^bove  a  UKNitfa,  befoie  she  was  earnestly  solicited  by 
her  relations  to  come  and  spend  tfie  remaining  part  cf 
the  ^ufmner  with  them  in  the  cauntry.  If  it  was  Jibot 
at  her  instigation  thatlier  friends  made  this  lequest,  yet 
at  least  it  was  agreeable  to  her  inclittatioD ;  and  she  ^ob- 
tained  her  husband's  consent  upon  a  promise  of  return- 
ing at  Michaelmas.  In  the  mean  while  Us  studies 
weat  on  very  v^rously  ^ ;  and  his  .chief  diversion. 


1  A  letter  of  Sir  W.  Jones  to  L'AU^gxoaadllPteQtevoioiiiJfl^ 
htuiy  Spencer^  which  Lord  have  been  written  at  that  timc^, 
Teigmnottth  hat  preserved  in  his  for  they  were  <DOt  rpuUished  till 
iifeof  Sir  W,  Jones>  has  given  l645j  yet  in  his  Ode  to  tBousebe 
celebrity  to  the  tradition  that  speaks  of  the  whole  volume  of 
Milton  oonposed  several  of  his  poems  in  which  vthey  were  in- 
earliest  /proouctionB,  and  parti-  eluded  as  the  production  of  his 
fularly  L'All^sfo  and  11  Pense*  youthful  days.  See  Todd's  Life 
rosOf  at  .Forerthill.  It  is  mora  of  Milton,  p.  19^-^25.  and  the 
probable  that  these  poems  were  life  by  Synunons^  p.  6l6--6l8* 
eomposed  during  ha  residence  ed.d.  £. 
at  Horton.  There  is  noevidenoe  "  '*  And  now  the  studies  went 


that  he  ever,  resided  at  Foresthill,  "on  with  so  much  the  more 
except  perhaps  during  the  mqnth  "  vigour^  bb  there  were  more 
of  his  courtship.    And  though    "  hands  and  heads  employed ; 
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alter  the  bunncw  i»f  the  «tey»  wm  notr  and  thes  ill  «b 
eveiMlg  to  ^it  the  Lady  MargamC  Ldes  daughter  of 
the  Sari  of  Maribotougfa,  Lbrd  High  Tj«aiarar  of 
EDgkad,  alMl  Fk^eMdent  of  the  Frifvy  Coohcil  to  King 
Jmm»  I .  This  Ladyv  hehig  a  womloi  of  eimelknM:  wit 
and  ooderstandiiKg,  had  a  particular  hcmour  Ite  oar 
atttfao^  aflod  took  gmat  tddi^  in  hia  couveraatioa ;  aa 
Kkewiie  did  iiet  iiaaband  Captain  HoUoih  ft  veiy  ac* 
eoaapliafaed  gentleman.  Atid  What  %i  mgard  Milcoii 
^[ain  liad  fiar  her,  he  hap  ieft  upton  reoonl  in  a  motmA 
to  her  i^«ev  extant  amtog  faia  oAmt  piaetaa. 

Miehadmlis  waa  n^w  <maae,  but  he  heatd  tfothmg  of 
bia  wffe^s  lettrrD,  Ute  iwiotls  -to  <her,  but  feo^ed  vto 
aiiawer.  He  wrote  again  tetter  «tfter  letter^  but  Teceived 
M)  answer  to  any  of  Mieui.  He  then  dispatched  a  mes- 
aenger  i99th  a  letter,  dMiriog  her  to  return ;  but  she 
poAtiT^y  refosed,  and  dismissed  the  Kbessenger  with 
contempt.  Whether  it  was,  that  she  had  conceived 
any  dislike  to  her  husband's  peiaon  or  humour;  or 
whedier  she  could  not  conform  to  his  retired  and 
(jhilosophical  manner  of  life,  having  been  at^^stomed 
to-a  iioQae  df  rafuch  gaiety  and  cotaifiany ;  or  wliether 
being  of  a  family  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  cause^ 
ihe  could  not  bear^her  husband's  reptiblietun  principfes^ 
or  whether  she  was  o^rpersuaded  by  her  relations,  who 
possiSly  might  repent  of  having  matclied  the  ddest 
daughter  6f  the  family  to  a  man  so  distingui^ed  for 
taking  the  contrary  party,  the  King's  headquarters 
being  in  their  neighbourhood  at  Oxford,  imd  bis  Ma^ 
jesty  hdving  now  some  fairer  prospect  of  success; 

* 

f  die  old  gendtman  [Milton's    «'  oot  the  least  txooble  insgin- 
'«t&i||flr3  liyiDtt  wholly  letirttd    ''able/'    Philipt. 
^  to  his  rest  and  devotioD,  with- 
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whetfier  ajiyior  aH  of  tbrne  were  the reasoos  of  ibis.ex-^ 
tracardinary  behaviour ;  however  it  was,  it  so .  highly* 
incensed  her  husband^  that  he  thought  it  wouk)  be 
dishoDouraUe  efer  to  receive,  her  agiua  after  such  a 
repulse,  and  he  determined  to  repudiate  her  as  .she  had 
in  efiect  repudiated  hinii  and  to  consider  her  no,  longer, 
as  his  wife.  And  to.fortiiy  this.  his.  resokition,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  justify  it  to  the  WiCMrld^  he  wrote,  the. 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  whetein  he.en-t 
deavoura  to  prove,,  that  indispositiGHa,  ^nfitneBS,  or  coq^ 
trariety  of  mind,  proceeding  from  any  iincha^g^efli^le 
cause  in  nature,  hindering  and  emei^  Ukely  to  hinder  the 
main  bene6ts  of. conjugal  society^  which  ace  solace 
and  peace,  Are  graater  reasons  of  divorce  than  adulteiy: 
or  natural  frigidity,  especially  if  there  be  no.  cbildreo, 
and  .there  be  mutual  consent  fpr  se|>aration".  He 
piiblisbed.  it  at  first  without  his  name,  but  the  .style 
easily  betrayed  the  author;,  and  after  wards,  a  seoood 
edition,  much  augmented;  with  hi^  name;  and  he  de-^ 
«  ■        .  '  .        '  ,     »      . 

"  Milton  in  the  aocount  of  his  esse  species^  que  nisi  adsint,  vita 
Works  in  his  Second  Defence '  ulla  transigi  commode  viz  possit, 
does  net.  allude  to  hia  domeatic    Ecdesiasticam,  Domesticam  sea 


injuries^  but  treats  of  his leritings  privatam,  atque  Civilem,  deque 
on  Divorce  as  the  natural  fraits  prima  jam  scripsissem,  deque 
of  his  ianxious  wishes  to  promote  tertia  Magtstratum  sedulo  age^ 
liberty^  first  ecclesiastical^  then  viderem^  qase  reliqua  secunda 
domestic  liberty!  Cum  petiti  erat^  domesdcam  tami  desumpei, 
omnium  telis  Episcopi  tandem  Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  S85.  ed.  1753.  A 
cecidissenty  otiumque  ab  illis  es-  litde  further  on,  however,  there 
set,  verti  alio  cogitationes ;  si  qppeara  to  be  a  curious  alluaioQ 
qua  in  re  possem  Hbertads  verse  to  circumstances  very  like  his 
ac  solidae  rationem  promovere;  own — ea  igitur  de  re  aliquot  li« 
quse  non  foris,  sed  intns  (|ue&-  broaedidi;  eoprsesertim  tempore 
lenda,  non  pugnando,  sed  vitam  cum  vir  seepe  et  conjux  hostea 
recte  instituehdo,  recteque  admi«  inter  se  acerrimi,  hie  domi  cunt 
nistrando  adipiscenda  potissi-  liberis,  ilia  in  castris  hostium  ma- 
mum  est.  Cum  itaque  tres  om-  terfamilias  versaretur,  viro  cse- 
nino  animadverterem   libertatis  dem  atque  pemioiem  minitatas.  £^ 
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dicated  it  to  the  Parliamentof  England  with  the  As- 
sembly  of  Divinies,  that  as  they  were  then  consulting 
about  the  general  reformation  of  the  kingdom,  they 
might  also  take  this  particular  case  of  domestic  liberty 
into  their  consideration.  And  then^  as  it  was  objected, 
that  his  doctrine  was  a  novel  notion,  and  a  paradox  that 
nobody  had  ever  asserted  before,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
fihn  his  own  opinion  by  the  authority  of  others,  and 

f  r  •  r  « 

published  in  1644  the  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  &c. 
and  as  it  was  still  objected,  that  his  dclctrine  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  Scripture,  he  published -in  1645  his 
Tetrachordon,  or  Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  places 
in  Scripture^  which  treat  of  aiarriage,  or  nuHities  in 
marriage''.  At  the  first  appe$u*ing  of  the  Doctrine  and 
•Dicipline  of  Divorce  the  clergy  raiised  a  heavy  outcry 
against  it,  and  daily  solicited  the  F^arliament  to  pass 
some  censure  upon  it;  and  at  last' one  of  them,  in  a 
sennon  preached  before  the  Lords  and  Commdns  on  a 
day  of  humiliation  ih  August  1644,  roundly  toid  them, 
that  there  was  a  bode  abroad  which  deserved  to  be 
burnt,  and  that  among  their  other  sins  they  ought  to 
repent,  that  they  had  riot  yet  branded  it  with  some 
mark  of  their  dispIeasureP.  And  Mr.  Wood  informs 
^us,  that  upon  Miltoh^s  publishing  his  three  books  of 
Divorce,  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  that  was  then  sit- 
ting at  Westminster,  took  specif  notice  of  them;  'and 


•  Gen.  i.  £7,  28.  (with  ii.  18, 
^,  d4.)  Deat  xxiv.  1,  2.  Matt 
V.  31,  82.  (with  xix.  8—11.) 
1  Cor.  vii.  10—16.     E. 

^  The  title  of  this  Sermon  is^ 
"  The  GlasBe  of  God's  Plrovi- 
**  dence  towards  his  faithful  ones, 
**  held  forth  in  a  Sermon>  &c.  by 


''  Herbert  Pahiier,  B.  D.  &c.'* 
There  was  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
curious  library  of  James  Bindley, 
Esq.  The  author  was  a  member 
of  ttie  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
parliamentary  Master  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.    Todd. 
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his  foriDep  service  in  writing  agaio^ 
the  Bishops,  c^usec)  him  tq  be  siimmQi)^  hsfcHie  the 
House  of  LotcIb  :  hut  tb^t  House,  whether  ftppioviiig  hi« 
doctripe,  or  not  ff^vouriiig  his  iMscusers,  sqop  diamiPH^ 
Imn*  He  vf9»  iU:tack^  too  frpm  the  press  as  wdl  as  from 
the  pulpit,  in  a  pamphlet  entitM  Pivorce  ^t  pleasw«, 
and  iu  another  eptitled  an  Answer  to  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Div<ww,  whiqh  waf(  lioepsed  and  r^om^ 
mwded  by  Mr,  Josteph  Caryl,  a  ihoioua  Presbyterian 
Divine,  anii  author  of  a  volmnjnoqa  CQmmentary  on  the 
book  of  Job:  a«d  Milton  ia  bi»  ColMtprion  or  Reply 
publifh^  IP  I64d  ^Kpoatul^tw  smartly  with  the  hoenser, 
as  w»H  as  handlos  v»y  roughly  the  naipe)ea9  author^ 
And  tb«90  piovDoationSi  .1  aupfiose,  qoptributed  mt  9 
littte  to  loake  him  suqh  aqi  wemy  tp  the  Presbyteriana, 
to  wh<Hn  h^  had  before  distinguished  himself  a  fiiepd. 
Ha  compos^  likewise  two  of  bis  soppQts  pp  the  recep- 
tioR  hia  book  of  Divorce  met  with,  but  the  latter  is 
much  the  better  of  the  twq.  To  this  account  it  may 
be  added  from  Audiony  Wood,  that  after  the  ^ipg'p 
restoration,  when  the  subject  of  divorce  was  upder 
coiiaidfmtiop  with  the  Lords  upon  the  account  of  Jphn 
Lord  Roa  or  Rops's  aeparation  fiipp  hia  wife  Apoe 
Pierppint,  eldest  daughter  to  Hepjy  Marquis  of  Dpr- 
ebeater^  he  was  eonsulted  by  aP  eminent  qiember  of 

that  Houae,  and  about  the  ?ai9e  time  by  e  chief  officer 


4 

^  Jdi)t<^*s  doctrine  was  also  ^nntes  several  oibu^  pi^o»,  one 

faiwiftrtv4ytwi  aPOWi  b»*  witio^t  so  Uj;^  as  1670,  m  ^W^m  Milton's 

«ll7.9)a^ti994»fWiawtb(9V^8ni|me,  doctrine  is  no^cec);  .wd  sfiews 

bf  BUb^p  H§ii>  V^  hh  Casm  ipf  t^a^  thff*^  was  even  a  sect  called 

egfMWDCie   4^!S9ue.    iy.  ^fim  9*  fruna  hif  wittngs  Diwrcers,  and 

Noti^  Mned  I.  B.  l4ve$  qf  ike  MiUomtU.    E. 
PoeU,  ed.  1794.    Mr.  Todd  enu- 
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of  state,  88  being  the  prinofe  pemon  ^o  wm  knowing 
in  that  aflhin 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  controversy  of 
dtvoice»  be  was  not  so  totaHy  engaged  in  it^  but  he  at* 
tended  toother  things;  and  about  this  time  published 
his  letter  of  Education  to  Mr«  Samuel  Hartlib,  who 
wrote  some  tilings  about  husbandry,  and  was  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  as  appears  firom  the  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  famous  Mr.  Mede,  and 
from  Sir  William  Pettis  and  Pelt  the  mathematician's 
writing  to  him,  the  former  his  treatise  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  some  particular  parts  of  learning,  and  the  latter 
his  Idea  of  the  Mathematics,  as  wdl  as  ftom  this  letter 
of  our  author'.  This  letter  of  our  author  has  usually 
be^i  printed  at  tiie  end  of  his  poems,  and  is  as  I  may 
say  the  theory  of  his  own  practice ;  and  by  tiie  rules 
whidi  he  has  laid  down  for  education  we  see  in  some 
measure  tiie  mediod  tiiat  he  pursued  in  educating  his 
own  pupils*.  And  in  1644  he  published  his  Areopagi- 
tica  or  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  to 
the  PlftrKament  of  England.     It  was  written  at  the 


^  Hartlib  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land. Hewaaooneanedinpob- 
liahing  some  of  thejpieoes  written 
byhiiftiendJobnDury;  among 
which  are  two  new  projecte  for 
the  education  of  youtn.  In  1654, 
he  pabliflhed  Aree  tnatuee  by 
different  anthort  on  The  true  and 
rea^  mmt  to  learn  the  Latin 
iompu.  Hartlib  teok  grest  paina 
to  frame  a  new  ^stem  of  eda- 
cation  aatwerable  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  purity  of  the  new  com- 
-weddi.  But  ilia  cUeffNnr. 
to  faure  been   in 


natural'  and  mechanical  science. 
These  areeosse  reljc^ons  niaoea 
under  his  name.  Several  books 
are  addressed  to  him.  He  car- 
tied  on  a.learaed  coneq[)eodence 
abroad,  and  his  opinions  on  va- 
rious topics  appear  to  bave  ob- 
tained univenuu  respect  and  aa«> 
thori^.     T,  Warttm, 

•  TtnM  leeier  has  been  tana- 
lated  into  French  with  a  warm 
eologiam  on  its  author  bv  the 
translator.  SeeLettressurlEdn- 
estioD  des  Mdcos.  Awec  one  Let- 
tse  de  Ifikon,  &c  114/S.  Todd. 
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desiie  of  several  learned  men,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
viDdication,  that  has  been  published  at  any  tijDae.cNf  in 
laoy  language^  of  that  liberty  which  is  the  hash  and 
support  of  all  other  liberties,  the  hberty  of  the.pr^as: 
but  alas  it  had  not  the  dessired  effect ;  for  the  Pi>e^by te* 
rians  were  as  fond  of  ^Qercisiag  the  Itcrasiog  power, 
when  they  got  it  into  their  own  hands,  as  they  had  been^ 
clamcHTous  before  in  inveighing  against  it,  while  it  was 
>  in  the  hands  of  the  PrelatJes.  And  Mr.  Toli^  is 
mistaken  in  saying,  '^  that  such  was  the  effect  of  this 
^^  piece,  that  the  following  year  Mabol  a  licenser 
*'  ofi^red  reasons  against  licensing;  and  at  his  own 
^'request  was  discharged  that  office/^  For  neither 
was  the  licenser's  name  Mabol,  but,  Gilbert  Mabbot ; 
neither  was  he  discharged  ftom  his  office  till  May  1649* 
about  five  y^ars  afterwards,  though  probably  be  might 
be  swayed  by  Milton's  alignments,  as  every  ingenuous 
person  must,  who  peruses  and  considers  them^  And 
in  164*5  was  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  Latin 
and  English,  the  principal  of  which  are,  On  the  morning 
of  Christ's  nativi^,  L^AU^ro,  II  Penserosb,  Lycidas, 
the  Mask,  &c.  &c. :  and  if  he  had  left  no  other  monu- 
ments of  his  poetical  genius  behind  him,  these  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
.mortal, 

*  But  without  doubt  his  Doctrine  of  Divcmse,  and  the 
maintenance  of  it,  principally  engaged  his  thoughts  at 
tfiis  period;  and  whether  others  were  convinced  or  not 
by  his  argumafits,  he  was  certainly  convinced  himself 
that  he  was   in   the  right;  and  as  a  proof  of  it  he 

.  <  Seemfiill jMaoount  of  G.  Mab-  for  it,  in  Bbdis  Lift  of  Mihan^ 
bots  resignation,  and  his  lOMODs    p.  no.  od.  1753.    £. 
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determiiied  to  marry  «agaiQ».  and  mwie  hm  addresses,  to. 
a  jroung  kdy  of  great  wit  and  beau^»  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Dh  Davis»  Bui  intelligenoe  of  this  coming 
to  his  wife*  and  the.  then  declining  state  of  the  King's 
cause,  and  consequently  of  die  circumstances  of  Justice 
PoDrell's  family,  caused  them  to  set  all  engines  on 
work  to  restore  the  wife  i^in  to  her  hurtmnd.  And 
his  inaids  too  ibr  different  reasons  seem  to  have  been  as. 
desirous,  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  aa  her*s,  and 
this  method  of  effecting  it  was  concerted  between  diem. 
He  had  arebtion,  one  Bbckborough,  living  in  the  lane 
of.  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  whom  he  often  visited; 
and  one  day  when  he  was  vinting  there,  it  was  con- 
trived that  the  wife  shoidd  be  ready  in  anodier  room^ 
and  as  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  kss,  he  was  surprised 
to  see.her^  whom  he  had  expected  never  to  have  seen 
any  more,  M&Mig  down  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and 
imi^oring:. his  forgiveness  with  tears.  At  first  he 
showed  some  signs  of  aversion,  but  he  continued  not 
long  inexorable;  his  wife^s  oilieaties,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  fiwbds  on  both  sides,  soon  wroi^t  upon  hia 
generous  nstilie,  and  procured  a  happy  reconciliation, 
with  an  act  of  oblivion  of  all  that  was  paat^« :  But  he 
Ad  not  take  his  wife  home  immediately ;  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  remain  at  a  fiiend^s,  till  the  house,  that 
he  had  newly  taken,  was  fitted  for  their  reception;  foe 
some  otheir  gentlemen  erf*  his  acquaintance,  having  ob^ 
served  die  gvaat  success  of  his  method  of  edueation, 

"  Fantaii  obpttvct,  that  the  in  the  teiidi  book  of  Paradise 

impwMioD  whiA  tkia  intenrkw  Lott»inwhidiSveaiioatoAdam 

■MHie  on  liaton's  itnaaimtion  to  paidon  and  peace.    See  tho' 

ftofaabljoontrilmtediBiiditotlie  note^  P.  L.  x.  940.    E. 
pebtiiig  of  that  pathetic  aoene 

VOL.  I.  d 
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bad  recomtnended  their  boos  to  his  caie;,  and  tim  house 
in  Aldersgate-street  not  being  la^  enough,  hi6  liad  taken 
a  hunger  in  Barbican:  and  till  this  could  be  got  leadj^ 
the  place  pitched  upon  for  his  wife's  abcxie  was  the 
widow  Webber's  house  in  St.  Clement's  Chuich-yard, 
whose  second  daughter  bad  been  married  to  the  other 
brother  many  years  before*  The  part,  that  Milton 
acted  in  this:  whole  affiur,  showied  plainly  that  he  had  a 
spirit  capable  of  the  strotigest  resentment,  but  yet  more 
inclinable  to  pity  and  fongiveness:  and  neither  in:  this 
was  any  injury  done  to  the  other  lady,  whom  he  was 
courting,  for  she  is  said  to  have  been'  always  arerae 
from  the  motion,  not  daring  I  suppose  to  venture  in 
marriage  with  a  man  who  was  known  to  h^e  a  wife 
still  living.  He  might  not  think  himself  too  at  liberty 
as  before,  while  his  wife  pontioued  obstinate;  for  bis 
most  plausible  argument  ftnr  idivorce  proceeds  upon  a 
SKipposition,  that  the  thing  be  done  with  mutuai  con* 
sent. 

After  his  wife's  return  his  family  was  increased  not 
only  with  diildren,  but  also  with  his  wife's,  nelations, 
her  father  and  mother,  her  brothers  and  'sislers,  coming 
to  live  with  him  in  Ihe  general  distress  and*  ruin  of  the 
royal  party  3  and  he  vras  sso  ^  from  iJesenting  thei^ 
former  ill  treatment  of  him^  that  he  generously  prcU 
teot^  tbem^  and  enteitained  them  very  hospitably,  till 
their  afiairs  were  accomuKxlated  through  bia  inteteat 
with  the  prtvailiiig  faction'.     And  Aen  upbn'  their 

'  Mr.  Tddd  obterves,  Aat  Mr.  ^  and  GentkntBtbat  have  tom- 

F»w«U  SMBs  to  hkve  siqaitad  '^pomided   lor   their   estetes," 

■everaly  for  hi^  kttichiaeiit  to  London,    l655«   he   mm    Aum 

the  ro]nd  party.    inthe'*Cafea^  braDded  as  weU  asteed:  '' Ri-> 

''  logue  of  the  Lorda,  Knights^  <«  chard  PbweU  Ddmpitm^  per 
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remov^F,  Md  the  deaith  of  hid  owb  ikther,  bis  house 
looked  again  like  the  house  of  the  Muses:  but  his 
studies  had  like  to  hate  been  interrupted  by  a  call  to 
public  business ;  for  about  this  titne  there  was  a  design 
of  constituting  him  Adjutant  General  in  the  army 
under  Sif  William  Waller;  but  the  new  modelling  of 
die  army  soon  following,  that  design  was  laid  aside y*. 
And  not  long«fter,  his  great  house  in  Barb]<!:aii  being 
now  too  large  ^r  his  family,  he  quitted  it  ibr  a  smaller 
in  High  Holbtim,  which  opened  backward  into 
LincoIn^s  Inn  Fields,  where  he  pi^iecuted  his  studied; 
titl  the  King's  triid  add  desfth,  when  th^  Presbyterians 
lieclaiming  tragically  against  the^  King's  execution,  and 
asserting  that  his  person  was  sacf^  and  inviolable,  pro 
vokedhitn^o  write  the  Tenur&of  K.ings  and  Magistrate^; 
proring  tliat  it  is  laWfbl  to  call  a  tyrant  to  account  and 
to  depose  and  pMt  him  to  death,  and  that,  they  ,>vbo  of 
late  so  nnich  blame  depo^ng  are '  the  mefn  who  did  ft 
themselves :  and  he  published  it  at  the  beginiung  of  the 
year  1649?  to  satisfy  and  compose  the  mihds  of  the 
peopled  Not  long  after  this  'be  wrote  his  Observations 

«<  Jpiui  Pve,  £m*.i»76i.  12^»  Sd:\  ^  Tbis  report  st^ms  little  proi 

An^.fais  hpus^Iiaid  been  before  bable  in    itself^  hik)  /the    Hio'* 

sened  by  the  rebels.    But  Dr.  gr^phers  of  Milton  have  usually 

$ymm«iiB   remarks  upon    thia^  noticed  it  with  some  suspicion, 

Ihat  though  delinquept  was  the  Philips^  who  first  ffaye  it^  onl v 

iwuid  term  amlied  to  the  Royal-  says,  'M  am  n\ucn  mistaken  if 

ist^  by  the  rarliament  ana  its  '^  there  were  not  about  this  time 

Siflberents^  it  might  mean  here  '' a  design  in  a^tation  of  making 

nothaiig  more  tbimf/f^ti^er  witl^  *'  him  an  Adjutapt-geu^ral,  &c«** 

rc^krence   to   the  composition,  £• 

which  was  not  a  very  hciivy  one.  '  Neque  de  jure  regio  quic-: 

See  some  further  particulani  quam  a  me  scriptum  est,  doneo 


Mr.  Powell  in  T.  Rex  hostis  a  Senatu  judici^tusj 
WiKrto>n's  notes  on  Milton's  Nun-  belloque  victus  causam  captivu^. 
copativ^  WiU,  subjoined  to  the  apud  judices  diceret^  capiti^jue 
Ltfe*  •  £.  damnatus  est    Tum  vero  tan- 
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on  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  Eaid  of  Ornioii4 
and  the  Irish  rebels  \  And  in  these  and  all  his  writings, 
whatever  others  of  different  parties  may  think,  he 
thought  himself  an  advocate  for  true  liberty,  for  ee« 
clesiastical  hberty  in  his  treatises  against  the  bishops, 
for  domestic  liberty  in  his  books  of  divorce,  and  for 
civil  liberty  in  his  writings  against  the  King  in  defence 
of  the  parliament  and  people  of  England. 

After  this  he  retired  again  to  his  privalje  studies  : 
and  thinking  that  he  had  leisure  enough  for  such  a 
work,  he.  applied  himself  to  the  writing  of  a.  History  of 
England,  which  he  intended  to  deduce  from  the  earliest 
accounts  down  to  his  own  times;  and  he  had  finished 
four  books  of  it,  when  neither  courting  nor  expecting 
any  such  preferment,  he  was  invited  by  the  Council  of 
State  to  be  their  Latin  Secretary  for  fordgn  a£birs^ 


deni,  tma  presbyteriaui  quidam 
niiuitri,  Ctfolo  priuf  infintifl* 
simij  nunc  ihdependentitun  par- 
tes 81118  amtfmri,  et  in  teaata 
plus  posse  indignaotesy  parla- 
menti  sententiae    de  rea^  tatse 

iooii  fteto  initi>  sed  quod  ipeonitn 
actio  mm  fecisset)  redamitarent, 
ct  quantum  in  ipsis  erat  tufnuU 
toaffentnr^'ausi  afBrmare  phites- 
tantium  doctrinam,  omnesque 
ecdesias  refbrmatas  ab  cjusmodi 
in  regn  atroci  aehtentia  abhor- 
Tere,  ratus  ftlsitati  tam  apertse 
palam  eundam  obviam  esse,  ne 
turn  ipudem  de  Carolo  quicquam 
scripa  aut  suasi,  sed  quid  in 
geneie  contra  tyrannoa  liceret, 
adducds  hand  paucis  summorum 
tbeokgorum  testimoniis,  ostendi ; 
St  iniBg&em  hominqm  meliora 
fvroStentium  siire  ignorantiam 
aire  impudentiam  prope  concio* 
nabundus  incessi.  Liber  iste  non 
nisi  post  mortem  regis  prodiit. 


ad  componendos  podus  hominom 
animos  factus^  quam  ad  statuaft* 
dum  de  Carolo  quicquam,  quod 
non  mea  sed  magutrmtamn  inter- 
erat,  et  penu:tum  jam  turn  erat. 
Drf.  Sec.  Pr.  W.  li.  p.  S85.    E. 

*  To  whidi  are  adde4  lanarks 
upon  the  letter  to  Colonel  Jones^ 
Cfovemor  of  Dublin,  in  which 
Ormond  sought  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  service  of  the  Parlia* 
ment,  atid  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Scots  presbjTtery,  at 
Belfast,  in  Which  they  deduored 
their  abhorrence  of  the  death  of 
the  King;  the  breach  of  die  co- 
Tenant,  and  Uie  toleration  of  the 
different  persuasions.     Birch. 

^  Milton  thus  describes  his  la» 
boors  and  circumstances  prior  to 
this  call  to  a  public  situation. 
Hanc  intra  privatos  parietes  me- 
am  operam  nunc  ecclesfse,  nunc 
reipublicB  gratis  dedi;  mihi  vi« 
cissim  vel  haec  vel  ilia  prster  in- 
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Re  seired  in  the  same  xri^Mcity  under  OUver^  and 
Richard,  and  the  Rump,  till  the  Restoiafion;  and 
without  doubt  a  better  Latin  pen  could  not. have  beea 
found  in  the  kingdom.  For  the  RepuUic.and  Crom- 
well scorned  to  pay  that  tribute  to  any  forogn  prince^ 
which  is  usually  paid  to  the  French  king,  of  managing 
their  affidrs  in  his  language ;  they  thought  it  an  indigo 
nky  and  meanness,  to  which  this  or  any  free  na:tioii 
ought  not  to  submit;  an4  took  a  noble  resolution 
neither  to  write  any  letters  to  any  foreign  states,  nor  to 
receive  any  answers  from  them,  but  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  was  common  to  them  all.  And  it  wouU 
have  been  well,  if  succeeding  princes  had  followed  thm 
example;  for  in  the  opinion  of  very  wise  men,  the 
universality  of  the  French  language  will  make  way  for 
the  universality  of  the  French  monarchy. 

fiut  it  was  not  only  in  foreign  dispatdies  that  the 
government  made  use  of  his  pen.  He  had  disdiaiged 
the  business  of  his  office  a  veiy  little  time,  before  he 
was  called  to  a  work  of  anodiei  kind.  For  soon  after 
the  King^s  death  was  published  a  book  under  his  name, 
entitled  Euu^  Ba^'fXis^t  or  the  royal  image :  and  this 
book,  like  Caesar's  last  will,  making  a  deeper  impres- 
sion and  exciting  greater  commi^ration  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  than  the  King  himself  did  while  alive. 


eolmnitatem  tifliil;  bonam  oerte 
osQidentiaiD,  bonam  apud  bmum 
exiitiinatioDep^  ethonestam  hanc 
dieencU  Uberuten  ficta  ipsa  nd- 
did«re:  ecmimoda  alii«  alii  hone- 
TCS  gratis  ad  se  trahebant:  me 
naaao  ambieBteoiy  ntmoper  ami- 
eoa  ^nieqaam  palentem,  eanm 
Aribos  amzum  petitorio  vultu. 


aut  mittdrum  oonventamn  vestt- 
bulls  Asefentcm  nemo  me  unqnam 
vidit  DomileremecolitineDam» 
meis  ipse  fi^altalibiiSy  tametsi 
hoc  dvilitumsltu  magna  ex  parte 
detentis.  ct  censam  fere  iniquins 
mihi  impositum,  et  vitam  atcon- 
que  frugi  tolerabam.  Vr.  W.  iL 
p.  386.  ed.  1758.    £. 

d  3 
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Milton  was  oodeied  to  prepare  an  aaawer .  M  it,  which 
was  published  by  authority,  and  eotitled  fioMf  oidXarrvr* 
or  the  image-Jineaker,  the  femoua  suroaitae  of  many  Gilsek 
emperoiB,  who  in  their  zeal  against  idolatry  broke  all 
supefBtitiQiis  images  to  pieces.  This  piece  was  trans- 
lated into  Frendiy  and  two  replies  to  it  were  publistied, 
one  in  1651,  and  the  other  in  1699,  upon  the  reprinting 
of  Milton^s  book  at  Amsterdam  ^  In  this  controversy 
a  heavy  chaige  hath  been  alleged  against  Milton. 
Some  editions  of  the  King^s  book  have  certain  prayers 
added  at  the  end,  and  among  them  a  pray^  in  time 
of  captivity,  which  is  taken  from  that  of  Pamela  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney^s  Arcadia:  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
prayer  was  added  by  the  contrivance  and  artifice  ci 
Milton,,  who  together  with  Bredshaw  prevailed  upon 
the  printer  to  insert  it,  that  from  thence  he  maght 
take  occasion  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  the  King^  and 
to  blast  the  reputation  of  his  book,  as  he  hath  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  first  section  of  his  answer.  This 
ftct  is  related  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  'Henry 
Hills  the  printer,  who  had  frequency  affimied  it  to 
Dr.   GriU  and   Dr.   Bernard  his  physicians,  as  they 

^  *  •  ■ 

*  Th^se  replies  were  called  the  monn,  in  a  painphlel  entitled 
Eatttf  mt}i^iiff,  (1651.)  and  the  Ei^y  i  wttrm.  And  these  pieces 
Vindicias  Cardinse,  (1699.)  Mil*  were  the  precursors  of  a  violent 
ton  in  the  Iconoclastes  freauently  controversy,  upon  the  question 
intimated  his  suspicions  Uiat  the  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Icon 
kxMi  Basihke  was  not  the  pro-  Batilike»  the  credit  of  that  work 
duction  ai  lAte  King;  and  the  being  chdmcd,  and  with  great 
fiflunr  AKukn  was  published  ki  ^w  of  reason,  by  Dr.  Gaudoi, 
I6i9  to  enftste  mt  cham  of  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
spBripnsneia  aguinst  the  **  King's  The  public  is  at  thk  moment  ex« 
*^  Book,"  as  it  was  then  called*  peotinff  a  work  en  this  subject 
This  piece  was  answered  die  fromtSepeMof  Dr.  Wordswortli, 
same  year  bv  a  very  inferknr  Master  of  Trinity  College^  Cam- 
writer,  acconiing  to  Dn  Sym-  bridge.    E,  '  ''-  '  ' 
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themdclfes  faaive  testified.  But  Hills  was  not  himself 
tiie(prtiiter5.wbo  was^deolt  witbiin  this  manner,  and 
coDseqoentl^r'  lie  could  ^kave  liie  stoiy  only  froin  heari 
say:  and  though  he  xvas  Cromwell's  printer,  yet  aftsr- 
wards  he  turned  papist  in  die  reign  of  James  II,  in 
order  to  be  that  king's  printer,  and  it  was  at  that  tiro^ 
that  he  used  to  mlate  this  story ;  so  that,  I  think,  little 
credit  is  due  to  his  testimony.  And  hideed  I  cannot 
but  hqpe  and  believe,  that  Milton  had  a  soul  above 
being  guilty  of  so  mean  an  action  to  serve  so  mesA 
a  purpose;  and  there  is  as  little  reason  for  fixti^  i* 
upon  him,  as  he  had  to  liraduce  die  King  for  pro&niiig 
the  duty  of  prajer  **  with  the  polluted  trash  of  h>* 
^'  mances/'  For  thero  are  not  many  finer  prayers  in 
the  best  books  ol  devotion ;  aiid  the  King  might  as 
lawfijily  borrow  and  apply  it  to  his  own  occasions,  as 
die  Apostle  nright  make  quotations  iiom  Heathen 
poems  and  plays :  and  it  became  Milton  the  least  of  all 
men  to  bring  such  an  accusation  agaiiist  the  King,  as 
he  was  himself  partieukuiy  fond  of  reading  romances; 
and  has  made  use  of  them  in  some  of  the  best  and 
latMt  of  his'  writings  \ 


^  Ou  GboA,  printer  to  the  Par*  pn^er.    Peck,  it  U  true,  aitsra^ 

liament,  was  the  person  said  to  us  that  he  had  seen  the  earliest 

have  been  me  vdled  on  by  Milton  Snglish    edition    withont    the 

to  interpoW  a9  edition  of  the  prayer.    And  Mr.  Ibdd  found 

Icon  which  he  was  printing  with,  that  it  was  not  contained  in  Dr. 

tlie   prtnyet  Krom   the  Arcadia*  •  Earle's  Latin  transialKm  of  the 

But  Boyston,  who  waa  reported  loon,  printed  in  l64i9.    But  Dn 

to  have  received  the  manuscript  Symmons  asserts,  that  he  had  in 


Ihmi  the  King,  and  whose  pgiaa  his  possession  die  firtt  edition  of 

waa  not  suspected  of  any  con-  the  Icon  printed  in  1649,  for  R. 

nection  widi  MUton  or  Bradshaw,  Royston,  and  to  which  this  prayer 

did  in  fiurt,  as  Tdland  remarked,  is  attached;  and  this  seems  to 

publish  the  edition  which  origi-  establish  the  point  that  die  ehatge 


nally  contained  the  controverted    of  interpoktion  was  an  ttHlbanded 
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But  his  most  oel^iated  work  in  pfose  is  his  Defenoe 
of  the  people  of  England  against  Salmasius,  Defensio  \ 
fto  populo  AnglicMo  contra  Claudii  Anonymi,  alias 
Sahnasiiy  Defensionem  Regiam.  Sahnasius,  by  birth  a 
Frenohmao,  succeeded  the  famous  Scaliger  as  honorary 
Professor  of  die  Univarsity  of  Lieyden,  and  had  gained 
great  r^utation  by  bis  PKntan  Ezercitalions  on  Solinus» 
and  by  bis  critical  remarks  on  several  Latin  and  Greek 
aiithors,  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  consummate  scholars  of 'that  age:  and  is 
commended  by  Milton  himsdf  in  his  Reason  -of  Church 

^^^  •  ^^^ 

Government,  and  called  the  learned  Salmasius.  Be- 
sides his  great  learningv  he  had  extraordinary  talents  io 
railing.  ^*  This  prince  of  schdars,  as  somebody  said 
^  of  him,  seemed  to  have  erected  his  throne  upon  a 
^  heap  of  stones,  that  he  might  have  them  at  hand  to 
**  throw  at.  every .  one^s  head  vfbo  passed  by/'  He  was 
therefore  courted  by  Charles  II,  as  the  most  able 
man  to  write  a  defence  of  the  late  King  his  fiither,  and 
to  traduce*  his  adverBaries,  and  a  hundred  Jacobuses 
were  given  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  book  was 
published  in  1649  with  this  title,  Defensio  Regia  pro 
Carolo  L  ad  Carolum  IL  No  sooner  did  this  book 
appear  in  England,  but  the  Council  of  State  unani- 
mously appointed  Milton,  who  was  then  present,  to 
answer  it:  and  he  performed  the  task  with  amazing 
spirit  and  vigour,  though  his  health  at  that  time  was 
such,  that  he  could  hardly  endure  the  fatigue  of  writ- 
ing, and  being  weak  in  body,  he  was  forced  to  write  by 

aOomny   i^iiufc   Milton.    See    nn'i  L\fe  of  Miliom,  "p.  67— 8S. 
alio  A  tuffiaent  refutation  of  this    ed.  i  780*    E. 
calumny  in  the  Memarks  os  John" 
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pieoe^meaU  and  to  bimk  off  almoM  every  hour,  as  he 
days  himself  io  the  iQtroductkm*  This  necessarily 
occaabiied  some  deky,  so  that  his  Defence  of  the 
people  of  England  was  not  nrade  public  tiU  the  b^in- 
ntog  of  the  year  ld51:  and  they  who  cannot  read  the 
original,  may  yet  have  the  pleatare  of  reading  the  Eng- 
lish Tianslation  by  Mr.  Washington  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  printed  in  1699»  and  is  inserted  among 
Miitoa's  Works  in  the  two  last  editions.  It  was 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Salmasius,  a  pensioner 
to  a  republic,  should  pretend  to  write  a  defence  of 
monarchy ;  but  the  States  showed  their  disapprobation 
by  publicly  condenming  his  book,  and  ordering  it  to 
be  suppressed.  On  the  other  hand  Milton's  book  was 
burnt  at  Paris,  and  at  Toulouse  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman ;  but  this  served  only  to  procure  it 
the  more  readers:  it  was  read  and  talked  of  every 
where,  and  even  they  who  were  of  different  principles, 
jret  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  good 
.defender  of  a  bad  cause;  and  Salmasius's  book  under- 
'went  only  one  impression,  while  this  of  Milton  passed 
ihiough  several  editions.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
it,  he  was  visited  or  invited  by  all  the  foreign  ministers 
at  London,  not  excepting  even  those  of  crowned  heads ; 
and  was  particularly  honoured  and  esteemed  by  Adrian 
Paaw,  ambassador  fit>m  the  States  of  Holland.  He 
was  likewise  highly  complimented  by  letters  from  the 
most  learned  and  ingenious  persons  in  France  and 
Germany;  and  Leonard  Pbilaras,  an  Athenian  bom, 
and  ambassador  from  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  the 
French  king,  wrote  a  fine  encomium  of  his  Defence, 
and  sent  him  his  picture,  as  appears  from  Milton's 
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letter  to  Phiii^ras;  dslted  at  London  in  June  1659. 
And  what  gave  him  tiie  gr^^test  sadsfiK^tion,  the  work 
was  highly  applauded  by  those,  who  had  desiied  him 
to  undertake  it;  and  they  made  him  a  present  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  whidh  in  those  days  of  frugality  was 
reckoned  no  inoonsiderafole  reward  for  his  performance*. 
But  the  case  was  far  otherwise  with  Salmasius.  He 
was  then  in  high  fkTour  at  the  court  of  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  invited  thither  sevi^ral  of 
flie  most  learned  men  of  all  countries:  but  when 
Milton^s  Defence  of  the  people  of  England  was  thought 
to  Sweden,  and  was  read  to  the  Queen  at  her  own 

^  Mr.  Todd  cites  a  passage  From  a  pltssf^e  in  the  Second 

from  the   Appendix  to  Bishop  Defence,  Dr.  Symmons  is  led  to 

Watson's    Sermon    before    the  express  some  doobt  of  the  oor- 

House  of  Lords,  Jan«  30,  1793>  rectness  .of  Toland's  assertion^ 

in  which  Milton  is  accused  of  that  Milton's  performance  was 

gtoss  falsehood,  in  imputing  the  rewarded  by  thepresentof  £1000. 

seditious  principles  of  die  Brown-  Yet  upon  the  whole  he  seems 

ists  to  the  most  eminent  of  the  willing'  to  admit  it,  in  concur- 

fifat  Reformers.    Dr.  Symmons  rende  with  the  other  Biograpbem 

indignantly  cites  the  passage  from  of  Milton.     In  the  passage  al- 

the  Defence,  which  had  occa-  l^ded  to,  after  speaking  of  die 

sioDed  the  charge^  as  a  complete  reproaches  which  bis  services  to 

refutation  of  it.     But  whoever  the  state  had  brought  upon  him, 

would  judge  &irly  of  the  question  Milton  adda^  nee  pmmii  et  com^ 

should  compare  the  attack  of  Sal-  modorum    inde    provenientium 

masius  with  the  answer  of  Mil-  partem  longe  minimam,  ignomi- 

ton,  (both  passs^  being  ex-  nice  longe  mazimam  pcrvenisae 

tracted  by  Mr.  Todd;)  and  he  ad  me  queror;    contentus  quse 

will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  honesta  tactu  sunt,  ea  propter  se 

Milton's  real  offence  consists  in  solum  appettsse,  et  gratis  perse- 

the  usual  sophistry  of  controver-  qui :  id  alii  viderint,  tuque  scito, 

sialists.     His  adversary  having  me    iUas    *'  opimitates '    atqoe 

spoken  of  sedUion,  he  speaks  of  '^  opes*'  quas  mihi  exprobas^  noQ 

Uberiy,  and  contends,  that  in  ad-  attigisse,  neque  eo  nomine  quo 

vocating  the  principles  of  civil  maxime  accusas,  dbolo  fiictam 

liberty  me  Brownists  agreed  with  ditiorem.*'    Pn  W.  ii.  p.  378. 

the  most  orthodox  of  the  first  Re-  Mr.  Hayley  conjectures  that  the 

formers.  See  the' Lives  of  Milton,  reward  was  conferred  upon  him 

by  Todd,  p.  78—81.  ed.  2.  and  subsequently.     E. 
by  Symmons,  p.  372, 373.  ed.  S. 
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desim,  iie  sunk  immediately  in  iher  estaiein  ^bd:  the 
opiiiidn  of  emrj  body;  and  ibongh  be  talked- fa%  at 
fiisty  and  vowed  the  destruction  of  Milton  and  the 
PailiamflQt,  yet  finding  that  he  was  kx)ked  upon  iHth 
coldness,  he  thought  proper  to  take  leave  of  the  court; 
and  he  who  came  in  honour,  was  didmiteed  with  roon* 
tempt ^  He  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Spa  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  said  more  of  a  broken  heart  than  of 
any  distemper,  leaving  a  posthumous  reply  to  Milton, 
vriuch  was  not  published  till  after  the  Restoration,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Charles  11.  by  his  son  Claudius;  but 
it  has  doiie  no  great  honour  to  his  memory,  abounding 
with  abuse  much  more  than  argument. 

Isaac  Vossius  was  at  Stockholm,  when  Milton^s 
book  was  brought  thither,  and  in  some  of  his  letters  to 
Nicolas  Heinsius,  published  by  Professor  Burman  in 
the  thiid  tome  of  his  Sylloge  Epistolarum,  he  says  that 
he  had  the  only  copy  of  Milton^s  book,  that  the  Queen 
borrowed  it  of  him,  and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  commended  Milton^s  wit  and  manner  of  writing  in 
the  presence  of  several  persons,  and  that  Salmasius  was 
very  angry,  and  very  busy  in  preparing  his  answer, 
wherein  he  abused  Milton  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
vilest  catamites  in  Italy,  and  also  criticised  bis  Latin 
poems.  Hdnsius  writes  again  to  Vossius  from  Hoi-* 
land,  that  he  wondered  that  only  one  copy  of  Milton's 
book  was  brought  to  Stockholm,  when  three  were  sent 
thither,  one  to  the  Queen,  another  to  Vossius  which. 

'  Christina  must  have  com-  ever  he  was  dismissed  not  with 

mended  the  Defence  of  the  People  any  mark  of  contempt,  but  with 

in  order  to  torment  Salmasius;  a  train  of  attendance  scarcely 

and  this  might  incline  him  to  leas  than  regal.    Johnson, 
leave  Sweden^  from  which  how- 
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he  had  received,  and  the  thiid  to  Sfedmasius;  that  the 
hock  was  in  eveiy  body^s  handstand  there  had  been 
four  editions  in  a  few.  months  besides  die  English  o&e; 
that  a  Dutch  translation  was  handed  about,  and  a 
French  one  was  expected.  And  afterwards  he  writes 
from  Venice,  that  Holstenius  had  lent  him  Milton's 
Latin  poems;  that  diey  were  nothing,  compared  with 
the  elegance  of  his  Apology;  that  he  had  offended 
frequently  against  prosody,  and  here  was  a  great  open- 
ing, for  Salmasius's  criticism :  but  as  to  Milton's  having 
been  a  catamite  in  Italy,  he  says,  that  it  was  a  mere 
calumny;  on  the  contrary  he  was  diriiked  by  the 
Italians,  for  the.  severity  of  his  manners,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  his  discourses  against  popery.  And  in 
others  of  his  letters  to  Vossius  and  to  J.  Fr.  Gronovius 
from  Holland,  Heinsius  mentions  how  angry  Salmasius 
was  with  him  for  commending  Milton's  book,  and  says 
that  Graswinkeliiis  had  written  something  against 
Milton,  which  was  to  have  been  printed  by  Elzevir, 
but  it  vras  suppressed  by  piublic  authority^. 


*  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  also  c^tes 
the  followiDg  passages  in  N. 
H^Dsias's  Letters,  inserted  in 
Barman's  Sylloffe,  torn.  iii.  p.  270* 
He  says,  in  a  Letter  to  Grono- 
▼ins;  **  Miser  iste  Senecio  (Sal- 
'*  masios)  prorsus  delirat  et  in- 
**  sanit:  Misit  duas  in  hanc  ur- 
bem  <Amstelod.)  epistolas,  ra- 
biei  sycophanticse  non  inanes, 
*'  qaibns  omne  se  virus  in  me 
**  oonversuram  minatar,  quod 
**  Miltoni  scriptum  probari  a  me 
''  intelligat.  Ego  vero  dlxi  et 
''  dicam  prorsus,  malam  a  Mil- 
^'  tono  causam  tarn  bene  actam> 
''  qaam  R^s  infelicissimi  cau- 


u 
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'*  sam  peanme  <git  £bri6ofittit.— 
Inter  Regiddas  si  locum  mihi 
dat,  at  omni  procul  dubio  da- 
taxu9,  videbis  brevipro  meritia 
*' omatum  depexum.**  In  a  letter 
fhxn  Is.  Vosstus  to  Heinsius,  are 
the  following  words,  iiL  620. 
''  Ex  animo  gaudet  Salmasius^ 
'^  librum  Miltooi  Lutetiae  pub* 
"  lice  a  Camifice  esse  oombustum 
"  — interim  hoc  scio  fktom  esse 
«'  boQonimlibrornm,athocmodo 
<'  vel  pereant  vel  periclitentar.*' 
Dr.  Sy  mmona  extracts  one  or  two 
curious  passages  beside  these. 
See  his  Life  o£  Milton,  p.  3^6, 
397.    £. 
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Th0  Rnt  reply  that  appaured. was  published  in  1651, 
and  eptitled  an  Apology  for  the  King  aEid  people  jicc. 
Apologia  pro  r^  et  populo  AngUcano  contra  Johannis 
Pdypragmatici  (alias. Miltoni  Angli)  Defenaionem  de- 
stmctivam  regis  et  popuU  Anglican],  It  is  not  known, 
who  was  the  attdior .  of  this  piece.  Some  attributed  it 
to  one  Janus  a  kiwy^  of  Gray^s-Inn,  and  others  to 
Dr.  John  Bramhall,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  XHerry, 
and  was  made  Primate  of  Ireland  af^^  the  Restqration : 
but  it  is  utterly  improbable,  that. so  mean  a.  perform^ 
ance,  written  in  such  barbarous  Latin,  and  so  full  of 
solecisms,  should  come  from  the  hands  of  a  prelate  of 
auoh  distinguished  aUlities  and  learning.  But; who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it,  Milton  did  not  tliink  it  worth 
bis  while  to  animadvert  upon  it  himself,^  but  employed 
the  younger  c^  his  nepbews  to  answer  it;  but  he  super* 
vised  and  corrected  the  answer  so  much  before  it  went 
to  the  press,  that  it  may  in  a  manner  be  called  his  pwn.^ 
It  came. forth  in  1653  under  this  tide,  Johannis 
Philippi  Angli  Responsio  ad  Apologiam  anonymi  cu- 
jusdam  tend>rionis.pro  rege  et  populo  Anglicano infan* 
tissimam ;  and  it  is  {Minted  with  Milton's  works ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  Mr.  Philips,  treats  Bishop  Bram- 
hall  with  great  severity  as  the  author  of  the  Apology^ 
thinking  probably  that  so  considerable  an  adversary 
would  make  the  answer  more  considerable'*. 


^  M Ston's  reti  adversary  was 
John  Rowland^  an  EDf^lbh  der- 
gpouk,  aocordiDg  to  his  own  as- 
aertions  in  a  second  publication, 
entitled, ''  Polemica  Ave  Supple* 
''  aentim  ad  Apologiam  anony- 
"  mam  pfo  Bjege  et  popolo  An- 
''  glicanOj  adTersos  Jo,  Miltoni 


**  Defenaionem  popuU  Angli» 
'^  cani,  &a  Per  Jo.  BomUmdmH^ 
''Pastorem  Anglicum,  1653.*' 
12mo»  Bp.  Bramhall  also  in  a 
letter  to  his  son,  dated  Antwerp, 
May  1654^  says,  "That  nlly 
**  lxK>k  which  tie  [Milton]  a^ 
**  scribes  to  me,  W4»  written  by 
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Sii*  itobert  Film^r  likew»e  puUiBhed  some  animad- 
versions upon  Milton^ft  Defence  of  the  people,  in  a 
piece  printed  in  1659^  and  entitled  Observations  con- 
cerning the  original  of  government,  upon  Mr.  Hobbes's 
Leviatfaani  Mr.  Milton  against  ^masius,  and  Hugo 
Grotius  de  Jure  belli:  but  I  do  not  find'  that  Mitton  or 
any  of  his  fiiends  took  any  notice  of  it ;  but  Milton's 
quarrel  was  afterwards  sttlHciently  avenged  by  Mr. 
Locke,  who  wrote  against  Sir  Robert  Filmer^s  princi** 
pies  of  government,  more  I  suppose  in  condescension 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  than  out  of  any  regard  to 
the  weight  or  importance  of  Filmer's  arguments'. 

It  is  probable  that  Milton,  when  he  was  first  made 
Latin  Secretary,  i^meived  froib'  bis  house  in  High 
Holbom  to  be  nearer  Whit^all :  aiid  for  some  titne  be 
bad  lodging^  at  one  Thomson's,  next  door  to  the  BulU 
bead  tavern  at  Charing-Cross»  opening  into  Springs- 
Garden,  till  the  apartment,  appointed  for  him^  in 
Scotland^ Yard,  couki  be  got  ready -for  bis  reception. 
He  then  removed  thitber ;  and  Cbere  his  thitd  chikl,  a 
son,  was  bom  and  named  John,  who  through  the  ill 
usage  or  bad  constitution  of  thenunie  died  an  infant. 
His  own  health  too  was  greatly  impaired;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  he  removed  from  bis  apartment  in 
Scotland^'Yard  to  a  house  in  Petty-France  Westminster, 
which  was  next*door  to  Lord  Scndaitiore^s,  andop^hed 


*^  one  John  Rowknd,  who  skice 
''hath  replied  upon  him.  I 
''  n^er  rc«d  a  word  ei^er  of 
'<  tl^  first  book,  or  of  the  replie^ 
"  hi  tny  life  *    Todd. 

^  In  1652  also  the  following 
poblication  apfpeared  in  DuMin 
aganMt  Mihon.  ^'CsrcAaa  I.  ^ 


**  tfecuri  et  calamo  Miltoni  vin- 
^  dteatus:"  and  in  l65S  a  work 
was  printed  at  Le3rden>  entMedt 
^'  Caspari*  Ziegleri  Lipsiensis 
"  circa  Rc^^ddiam  Angtoram 
'^  exeratatXNies.  AcoeiUl  Jaoobi 
*'Schall^  DiMertatio  ad  loca 
*'  quttdam  Miltxmt.*'     Todd. 
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into.  Sti( James's  Park;  and  dnere.he  remaiiied.  eight 
yean»  from  the  year  iSiS  till  mthin  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Kiikg'it  reatoration.  In  this  house  he  had  not  been 
settled  long»  before  his  first  wife  died  in  chiklbed ;  and 
his  c6nd]tk>n  requiring  some  care  and  attendance,  he 
was  easily  induced  after  a  proper  interval  of  time  to 
marry  a  second,  who  was  Catharine  daughter  of 
Captain  Wloodcock  of  Hackney:  and  she  too  died  in 
childbed  within  a  year  after  their  marriage,  and  her 
child^  who  was  a  daughter,  died  in.  a  month  after  her; 
and  her  husband  has  done  honour  to  her  memory  in 
one  of  his  sonnets^. 

Two  or  three  years  before  this  second  marriage  he 
had  totally  lost  his  sights  And  his  enemies  triumphed 
in  his  blindness,  and  imputed  ic  as>a  judgment  upon 
him  for  writing  against:  the  Xing :  but .  his  sight,  had 
been  deoayiiig  seveial  years  >  before,  through  his  close 
applieatkai  to  study^  apd  the  frequent  head^chte'  [  to 
which  hi^  had  been  subject  from  his  childhood,  and.  his 
continued  •tampering  iwith  physic^  which  perhaps  was 
more  pernicious  than  all  the  rest;  and  he  himself- has 
informed:  us  in  his  secgnd  Defence,  that  .when  he  was 
appointed  by  authority  ^to  write  his  Defence,  of  the 
people. against  Sakb^sins^' he  had  almost  lost  the  sight 
of  one  kyes^  and  the  iphysicians  declared,  to  him,  that  if 
he  undertook  that  ivrork,  he  wouM  alio  lose  the  sight  of 


'  "Mrs.    Catharine    Milton,  *  Prdbably  early  In  1652;  as 

"  yrife   to   John    Milton,  'Etq*.  Dr.    SymiHons    has    ecmclticied 

''buried  Feb.  10,  l657."     Bp.  from  MUton's  being  upl^aided 

Keimet's  MS.  o^leetiona  for  St<  widi  his  blindness  in  ihe  "  R^gii 

Maigaref  6  Pai^fth,  Wc^rtminster.  "  Snigfiinia  <;lainor/'  pubUabed 

See  Mr.  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  lExm-  in  1D52.     Ji, 
don,  4to.  !?6l.  IT.  pw  isa.  TodcL 
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the  other:  but  be  was  Qothii^  discouraged^  and  chose 
ratber  to  lose  both  his  eyes,  than  desert  what  he  thought 
bis  duty*  It  was  the  sight  of  bis  left  eye  that  he  lost 
first :  and  at  the  desire  of  his  friend  Leonard  PhilaiuSf. 
the  Duke  of  Parma's  minister  at  Paris,  be  sent  .him  a 
particular  account  of  his  case,  and  of  the  manner  of  bis 
growing  blind,  for  him  to  consult  Theveoot  the  pfay«^ 
sician,  who  was  reckoned  famous  in  cases  of  the  eyes. 
The  letter  is  the  fifteenth  of  bis  familiar  epistles,  is 
dated  September  38,  1654,  and  is  thus  translated  by 
Mn  Richardson « 


(C 

(I 


Since  you  advise  me  n6t  to  fling  away  all  hopes  of 
recovering  my  sight,  for  that  you  have  a  firiead.  at 
Paris,  Thevenot  the  physician,  parjticulariy  famous 
^^  for  the  eyes,  whom  you  ofier  to  consult  in  my  behalf 
if  you  receive  from  me  an  accomit  by  which  he  may 
judge  of  the  causes  and  ffy^mptoms  of  my  disease,  I 
^^  will  do  what  you  advise  me  to,  that  I  may  not  seem 
"  to  refuse  any  assistance  that  is  ofiered,  perhaps  firom 
"God. 

"  I  think  it  is  about  ten  years,  more  or  less,  since  I 
"  b^an  to  perceive  that  my  eye-psight  grew  weak  and 
"  dkn,  and  at  the  same  time  my  spleen,  and  boweb  to 
be  oppressed  and  troubled  with  flatus;  and  in  the 
morning  when  I  b^;an  to  read,  according  to  custom^ 
my  eyes  grew  painful  immediately,  and  to  refuse 
reading,  but  were  refreshed  after  a  moderate  exercise 
of  the  body.  A  certain  iris  began  to  surround  the 
"  light  of  the  candle  if  I  looked  at  it ;  soon  after  which, 
*'  on  the  left  part  of  the  left  eye,  (for  that  was  some 
"  years  sooner  clouded,)  a  mist  arose  which  bid  every 
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thing  on  that  side ;  and  looldng  forward  if  I  shut  my 

right  eye,  objects  appeared  smaller.  My  other  eye 
^*  also,  f<Mr  these  last  three  years,  failing  by  degrees, 
*^  some  months  before  all  sight  was  aboUshed  things 
^^  which  I  looked  upon  seemed  to  swim  to  the  right 
^^  and  left ;  certain  inveterate  vapours  seem  to  possess 
^*  my  fordiead  and  temples,  which  after  meat  especially, 
«« quite  to  evening,  generally,  uige  an4  depress  my 

eyes  with  a  sleepy  heaviness.  Nor  would  I  omit 
«« Ihat  whilst  diere  was  as  yet  some  remainder  of  sight, 

I  no  sooner  lay  down  in  my  bed,  and  turned  on  my 
^*  side,  but  a  copious  light  dazzled  out  of  my  shut  eyes; 
<«  and  as  my  sight  diminished  every  day  colours  gradually 
<<  more  obscure  flashed  out  with  vehemence ;  but  now 
^*  that  the  lucid  is  in  a  manner  wholly  extinct,  a  direct 
^^  blackness,  or  else  spotted,  and,  as  it  were,  woven 
**  with  ash-colour,  is  used  to  pour  itself  in.  Never- 
^<  thdkss  the  constant  and  settled  darkness  that  is 
^  before  me  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  seems  nearer 
*^  to  the  whitish  than  the  blackish ;  and  the  eye-rolling 
**  itself  a  little,  seems  to  admit  I  know  not  what  little 
««  smallness  of  light  as  tfarough'a  chink.^,^ 

But  it  does  not  appear  what  answer  he  received; 
we  may  presume,  none  that  administered  any  relief. 
His  blindness  however  did  not  disable  him  entirely 
from  performing  the  business  of  his  office.  An  as- 
sistant was  allowed  him^  and  his  salary  as  secretary 
still  continued  to  him. 

And  there  was  further  occasion  for  his  service  besides 
dictating  of  letters,     For  the  controversy  with  Salma- 

voL.  I.  ^  e 
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stu^  did  ntit  die  witb  him,  and  there  Was  publisiied  at 
the  Hague  in  1659  a  book  entitled  th€f  Cry  of  the 
King's  blood  &c.  R^i  sanguinis  Clamor  ad  ggbIiIiA 
adversus  Parricidas  AnglicaROs.  The  true  author  of 
this  book  was  Peter  du  MouKn  the  younger,  who  WaS 
afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury:  and  he  trans- 
mitted his  papers  to  Salmasius;  and  l^almasius  in- 
trusted them  to  the!  care  of  Alexandm*  Moras,  a  French 
Minister;  and  Morus  published  them  witfi  a  dedication 
to  Kfng  Charies  II .  in  the  name  of  Adrian  Ulac  the 
printer,  from  whence  he  caMie  to  be  reputed  the  author 
of  the  whole.  This  Morus  was  &^  son^  of  a  learned 
Scotstnan,  who  was  president  of  the  college,  which  the 
protestants  had  fbrmeriy  at  Castres  in  Langiiedoc; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  tnost  haughty 
disposition,  and  immoderately  addicted  to  wdhien, 
hasty,  ambitious,  ftill  of  himself  and  his  oWn  perfoHn- 
ances,  and  satirical  upon  all  others.  He  was  however 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  of  that 
age  among  the  protestants  i  but  as  Monsieur  6^yle 
observes,  his  chief  talent  must  have  consisted  in  the 
gracefulness  of  his  delivery.  Of  in  thdte  salKes  of 
imagination  and  quaint  turns  and  allusions,  whereof  his 
sermoAs  are  full ;  for  they  retain  not  thos^  chantas  in 
reading)  which  Aey  were  said  to  have  foitnerly  in  the 
pulpit.  Against  this  man  therefore,  as  the  fepiifed 
anthbf  of  Regti  sanguinis  Clamor  &c.  Mikon  pub- 
lished  by  authority  his  Second  Defence  of  the  people 
of  England,  Defensio  Secunda  pro  populo  Anglicano, 
in  1654,  and  treats  Morus  with  such  severity  as  no- 
thing  could  have  excused,  if  he  had  not  been  pro- 
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voked  to  it  by  so  itiuch  abuse  poured  upoa  hiiuself^. 
Upon  this  MorUS  published  his  Fides  Pufalica  in 
answer  to  Miiton,  in  which  he  inserted  several  testis 
moaies  of  his  orthodoxy  and  mofab  si^sied  by  the 
consistories,  academies,  synods,  and  mi^tmtes  of  the 
phices  where  he  had  Kted;  and  disowned  Us  bekig.  the 
autheir  of  ^  book  itnpuned  to  hrm,  and  iq>pealBd  to 
two  Gend^inen  of  great  credit  with  the  Pariiaaient 
party^  #ho  knew  the  teal  ahthor.  This  brought  Du 
MouHn,  who  was  then  m  England,  into  gveat  danger  ^ 
but  die  gotremment  suflered  him  to  escape  with 
impunity,  rather  than  they  would  publicly  contradict 
the  great  patron  of  their  cause***  For  he  still  pernsted 
in  his  accusation,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  good  in 
his  Defence  of  himself,  Autoris  pro  se  Defensio,  which 
was  published  in  1655,  wherein  be  opposed  to  the 
testimonies  in  favour  of  Moras  other  testimonies  against 
him ;  and  Moms  replied  no  more. 

After  this  controversy  was  ended,  he  was  at  leisure 
i^n  to  pursue  his  own  private  studies,  which  were 
the  History  of  England,  before  mentioned,  and  a  new 
Thesaurus  <^  the  Latin  tongue,  intended  as  an  improve* 
ment  upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens;  a  work,  which 


*  See  Epigram  xi.  and  Mr* 
Wattou-s  notSL  Br.Birdi,  in  hia 
Lift  of  MikDO.  p.  xL  cd.  1755, 
has  given  a  cuiaiiw  letter  ftom 
A.  ifiord  to  MiltoD,  giving  an 
aceonnt  cf  hit  pteaentkig  as  copy 
of  the  Seaond  Defence,  accom- 
panied by  a  lette?  from  the  ao^ 
dior,  to  the  FWrtedor.  In  thia 
letter  Colonel  Orerton  ia  menp 
tioned  aa  a  friend  of  Milton's, 
and  indeed,  as  Mr^  Hayley  re- 


marics,  Milton  addreaaea  him  in 
hia  Second  Defence  as  one  of  his 
dearest  friends. — **  Te,  Over* 
5^  ton^  mihi  nniltis  abhinc  annis, 
'*  et  studiorum  aimilitudine,  et 
'*  morum  auavitate,  oontcordia 
'*  plosquam  fratema  coqjunctisr 
"shue/'    E. 

*  See  Du  Motdin's  account  of 
the  matter  in  the  edition  of  his 
Latin  poems,  Cambridge,  1670, 
8va.  I4  lii.  p«  140,  l^l.    Birch, 
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he  bad  been  long  collecting  from  the  best  and  purest 
Latin  authors,  and  continued  at  times  almost  to  his 
dying  day :  but  his  papers  were  left  so  confused  and 
imperfect,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  press, 
though  great  use  was  made  of  them  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Camlmdge  Dictionary  printed  in  169S.  These 
papers  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  large  volumes 
in  folio;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  are  lost,  and  no 
account  is  given  what  is  become  of  the  manuscript^ . 
It  is  commonly  said  too  that  at  this  time  he  began  his 
i&mous  poem  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  released  from  those  controversies, 
which  detained  him  so  long  from  following  things 
more  agreeable  to  his  natural  genius  and  inclination, 
though  he  was  far  from  ever  repenting  of  his  writings 
in  defence  of  liberty,  but  gloried  in  them  to  the  last. 
The  only  interruption  now  of  his  private  studies  was 


•  The  "  Cambridge  Diction- 
ary/'  publlahed  in  4to.  I693, 19 
no  other  than  a  cofiy,  with  some 
small  additions,  <^  that  of  Dr. 
Adam  Littleton  in  1685^  bv  sun- 
dry persons^  of  whom>  though 
their  names  are  concealed^  there 
is  great  reason  to  conjecture  that 
Milton's  nephew>  Edward  Phi- 
lips, is  one;  for  it  is  expressly 
said  by  Wood,  Fasti,  vol.  i.  p. 
266,  that  "  Milton  s  Thesaurus" 
came  to  his  hands ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted, in  the  preface  to  the  Dic- 
tionary, that  tne  editors  had  the 
use  of  three  large  folios  in  MS. 
collected  and  digested  into  alpha- 
betical order  by  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that.the 
additions,  together  with  the  pre- 
face above   mentioned,   and  a 


large  nart  of  the  title  of  the 
'*  Camoridge  Dicdonary^**  have 
been  incorporated  and  printed 
with  the  subsequent  editions  of 
"  Littleton's  Dictionary,"  tiH  that 
of  1735..  Vid.  Bipgr.  Brit  ^QSS, 
in  not  So  that,  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  FSiiHps 
was  the  last  possessor  of  Milton's 
MS.     H.  Lives  of  the  PoeU,  ed. 

1794.. 

Wood  states,  that  Philipss 
'*  Enchiridion  Linguse  Latinse^" 
and  **  Speculum  Lingus  Latinse^" 
both  published  in.  1084,  were  al- 
together or  chiefly  taken  from 
Milton's  Latin  Thesaurus.  And 
Philips  himself  mentions,  that 
what  there  was  of  Milton's  work 
was  made  use  of  for  another 
Dictionary.    £. 
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the  business  of  his  office.  In  1655  there  was  published 
in  Latin  a  writing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the  war  with  Spain :  and 
this  piece  is  rightly  adjudged  to  oiir  author,  both  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
because  it  was  his  province  to  write  such  thingls'as, 
Latin  Secretary;  and  it  is  printed  among  his  other 
prose  works  in  the  last  edition.  And  for  the  same 
reasons  lam  inclined  to  think,  that  the  famous  Latin 
verses  to  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden  in  the  name  of 
Cromwdl  were  made  by  our  author  rather  than;  Andrew 
Marvel  i^.  In  those  days  they  had  admirable  intelligence 
in  the  Secretary's  office;  and  Mr.  PhiUps  relates  !a 
memorable  instance  or  two  upon  his  own  knowledge. 
The  Dutch  were  sending  a  plenipotentiary  to  England 
to  treat  of  peace ;  but  the  anissaries  of  the  goverhmeiit 
had  the  art  to  prdcure  a  copy  of  his  instructions  in 
Holland,  which  were  deUvered  by  Milton  to  his  kins«* 
man  who  was  then  with  him,  to  transliate  them  for  the 
use  of  die  Council,  before  the  said  plenipotentiary  had 
taken  shipping  for  England :  and  an  answer  to  all  that  he 
had  in  charge  was  prepared,  and  lay  ready  for  him 
before  he  made  his  public  entry  into  London.  Another 
time  a  person  came  to  London  with  a  very  sumptuous 
train^  pretending  himself  an  agent  firom  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine: but  the  governiiient  suspecting  him  set  their 
instruments  to  work  so  successfully,  that  in  a  few.dayb 
diey  received  intelligence  from  Paris,  that  he  was  a  spy 

^  See  the  notes  on  Epigr.  xiii.    E, 
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emfrioyed  by  Charles  II:  wheceupcm  the  very  next 
morning  Milton's  kinsman  iras  «eiit  to  him  with  an 
ovder  of  Council,  conMnanding  imm  to  depart  die  kii^- 
ifxn  within  three  days,  or  expect  the  puniriiment  of  a 
spy.  This  kinsman  ma  in  all  pnbability  Mr.  Philips 
or  his  bndther,  who  were  Miltaa^a  nephews,  and  lived 
rery  much  with  him,  and  one  or  both  of  them  were 
assistant  to  him  in  his  office*  His  blindness  no  dontrt 
was  a  gieat  hindrance  hni  InGOOTenienoe  to  him  in  his 
business,  though  sometimes  a  political  use  might  be 
made  of  it',  a6aeii*6  natuml  lafmnities  an  often  j^eaded 
in  excuse  for  not  doing  whet  the^  have  no  gieat  inciina- 
tion  to  do.  Thus  when  Cromwdl,  as  we  may  odlect 
fiov  Whitlook,  ftt  sonbe  ceasons  delayed  artfitUy  to 
sign  the  )tr6aty  condiided  with  Sweden^  aad  tbe 
Swedish  ambassador  nsade  fi^eqoent  compimnts  of  it,  it 
was  excused  to  liim,  beoaoae  Mr*  Mttton  on  account  of 
bis  blfndneis  proosededl  titcmes  m  bmnesSf.and-liadJttDlt 
ya  p<it:^tliie  aMidtts  of  the  traalty  into.  Latin*  Vput 
mHiM  tbe  anAttfisador  waa  greatly  surptased^  drat  things 
of  such  consequence  should  the  iistnisted  to  a  blikid 
aon,  ibr  he  must  neeessarily  empkiy  an  amamieilna, 
and  that  amanuensis  might  divulge  the  artidea;.  and 
eaid  it  was  veiy  wonderfiil,  diat  there  shouhl  be  only 
one  man  in  England  who  could  write  Latin,  and  he  a 
-bKnd  one.  Bat  hia  blindness  had  not  diminished,  but 
wtber  incoeased  the  -vigour  of  his  mind ;  and  his  stete- 
Ii^tters  will  reniaiQ  as  authaatic  .memorials  of  those 
times,  to  be  admiped  equally  by  critics  and  politicians; 
and  thoSe  particularly  about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
protestants  in  Piedmont,  who  can  read  without  sensible 
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emottonif  This  was  a  subject  he  bad  fery  much  at 
heart,  as.fae  was  an  utter  eDemy  to.aU  sorts  of  pecseou- 
^tioii ;  and  among  bis  Sonnets^  ifa^e  is  a  most  excellent 
ene  upon  the  same  oooasion. 

But  OKvor  Oomwfiil  beii^  dead,  and  the  govern* 
nieot  weak  and  unsettled  in  the  hands  o£  Richard  arid 
the  Parfiament,  he  thought  it  a  seasonable  time  to  ofier 
liis  advice  again  to  the  pubHc;  and  in  1659  published 
aTmatiseofcivilpowttrinecciesaasticalcauae^;  andao- 
odier  trad  emtill^  Coonderations  touching  the  likdiest 
flneaiif'tp  reMdvie  hireimg^'Oiit  of  ^church;  both 
addnssed  to  ih^  Fisurliantnt^  of  the  comtnonwsakb  of 
4£i^laDd'«  And  after  die-  Pariyaoieiit  was  dissolved, 
he  wote  a  lettet  to  some  staftefaaan.  With  wfatom  he 
Jfead  a  seiious^  dtscborse  the  irighCJbefove)  concerning  the 
rnptufes  of  dni  common  wealth;  and  another  as  it  is 
supposed  to  General  Monk,  being  a  brief  Delineation 
of  a  ftee  cammobweiaddi,  es»f  to  be  put  in  practice, 
and  widiottt  dcdaiy .  These  f  vmo  pieces  were  communi- 
cated in  mankncrtpt  to  Mr.  TofaxKl  by  a  fiiiand,  who 


i . 


^Saa  Lttters  to  tbe  Dulte  of  <yf  State  Papers^  fh>tt  the  desth 

.Sar<^»  tP  the  Prince  of  lY^syl-  of  tbe  King  to  die  present  petipd. 

vanU,  tothe  Kingf  of  Sweden,  to  They  were  pablished  in  1743^ 

M«B  9MM  of  HoUand,  Switzer-  with  the  Mbwii^^  title :  'f  Oii. 

land,  and  Geneva,  to  the  Kings  "  ginal  Letters  and   Papers  of 

of  Frante   and   of  Denmark.  '*  State,    addressed    to    Oliver 

StfrnmoHS.  "  Cromwell,  concerning  the  Af- 

^  The  former  of  the^  pieces,  **  ftirs  of*  Great  Britain.    From 

flKy«^  Dr.  Birch  in  his  Life  of  *'  the  year  l649  to  1658.   Found 

Bf  iiton,  T>.  xlii.  eJ.  1 755,  restored  '*  among  the  Political  Collections 

him  to  the  good  opinion  of  somie  '^  at  Mr.  John  Milton.  Now  first 

ef  his  republican  friends,  who  ^*  published  from  the  originals. 

had  before  qilestioned  his  at-  '^'By  John  Nickolls,  jun.  Mem- 

taehment  to  tbeh*  principles.  See  *'  ber  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiqua- 

Mr.  Wall's  Letter  prefixed  to  the  ''  ries,  London."  They  had  been 

ieonodastes.    E,  once  inthe  possession  of  £11  wood. 

Mlhon  had  collected  a  variety  Todd. 
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a  Ittde  after  Milton's  death  had  them  from  his  nephew ; 
and  Mr.  Toland  gave  them  to  be  printed  in  the  edition 
of  our  author's  Prose  Works  in  1698.  But  Milton, 
still  finding  that  affairs  were  every  day  tending  more 
and  more  to  the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth, '  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  published  his  Ready 
and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free  commonwealth,  and 
the  excellence  thereof,  compared  with  the  inconveniences 
and  dangers  of  re-admitting  kij^ship  in  this  ioation  *. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wood,  that  he  published  this 
piece  in  February  1 659*60 ;  and  after  this  he  published 
Brief  notes  upon  a  late  sermon  entitled,  the  Fear  of 
God  and  the  King,  preached  by  Dr.  Matthew  Grif-* 
fifth  at  Menjets'  Chapel,  March  S5,  1660:  so  bold  and 
resolute  was  he  in  declaring  his  sentiments  to  the  last, 
thinking  that  his  voice  was  die  voice  of  expiring 
liberty^. 

A  little  before  the  King's  landing  he  was  discharged 
fimn  his  olBlce  of  Latin  Secretary,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  his  house  in  Petty  France,  where  he  had  lived  eight 
years  with  great  reputation,  and  had  been  visited  by  all 
foreigners  of  note,  who  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
without  seeing  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  it  by 
his  writings,  and  whose  name  was  as  well  known  and 
as  femous  abroad  as  in  his  own  nation^;  and  by  several 

*  This  pamphlet.  Dr.  Johnson  ''  asserted;  in  answer  to  Mr.  Mil- 
observes,  was  enough  conndered  ^*  tern  s  Ready  and  Easy  Way, 
to  be  both  seriously  and  ludi-  -  "  &c.;  by  G.  G.  a  lover  of  loy- 
crously  answered.  See  Mr.  War-  "  *^^  "  ^^ 
ton*s  note  on.  Sonnet  xxL  ad-  ^  To  these  notes  an  answer 
dressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  for  waa  written  b^  L'Estrange,  in  a 
an  account  of  the  burlesque  an^  pamfihlet  entitled,  *'  No  Blind 
swer.  The  serious  repiy  was  '^  Guides."  E. 
published  in  May  1660,  and  en-  "  Either  Toland,  or  his  editor 
titled,  *'  The  dignity  of  Kingship  Mr.  HqIUs,  adds  the  following 
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persons  of  quidity  of  both  sexes,  particularly  the  pious 
and  virtuous  Lady  Ranelagh,  whose  son  for  some  time 
he  instructed,  the  same  who  was  Paymaster  of  the 
forces  in  King  WiUiam^s  time;  and  by  many  learned 
and  ii^nious  friends  and  acquaintance,  particularly 
Andrew  Marvel,  and  young  Laurence,  son  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  Oliver's  Council,  to  whom  he  has  inscribed 
one  of  his  sonnets,  and  Mardiamont  Needham  the 
writer  of  Politicus,  and  above  all  Cyriac  Skinner,^ 
whom  he  has  lionoiired  with  two  sonnets.     But  now 
it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  appear  any  longer  in  public, 
so  that  l^  the  advice  of  some  who  wished  him  well 
and  were  concerned  for  his  preservation,  he  fled  for 
shelter  to  a  friend^s  house  in  Bartholomew  Close  near 
West  Smithfield,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  worst 
of  the  storm  was  blown  over.    The  first  notice  that  we 
find  taken  of  him  was  on  Saturday  the  l6th  of  June, 
1660,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  humbly  moved  to  issue  his 
proclamation  f<ur  the  calling  in  of  Milton's  two  books,  his 
Defence  of  the  people,  and  Iconoclastes,  and  also  Good- 
wyn's  book  entided  the  Obstructors  of  justice,  written 
in  justification  of  the  murder  of  the  late  King,  and  to 
order  them  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  conunon 
hanginan.     And  at  the  same  time  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  proceed  by  way  of  indict* 

note.    '^  The  bite  Reveiwid  Mr.  "  liatnent  a  weeklv  table  for  the 

**  Thomas  Bradbury,  an  emi-  "  entertainment  of  foreign  min- 

^  nent  ilimrniting  mmister^  used  "  isters,  and  persons  of  leam- 

**  to  say,  Aat  «&•  White,  who  **  ing,  such  especially  as  came 

'*  had  been  diapUin  to  O.  Crom-  *'  from  protestant  states  i  which 

''  wel]»  and  whom  he  personally  "  allowance  was  also  continued 

«'  knew^  had  often  told  him,  that  "  by  Cromwell."    E. 
**  Mikon  was  allowed  by  the  Par- 
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OMit  or  infonnatioo  against  Milton  and  Goodwyn  tii 
respect  of  their  books,  and  that  they  themselves  should 
be  sent  for  in  cu&tody  of  tbs  Seijeant  at  Anns  attending 
tfae  House.  On  Wednesday,  June  97th,  an  ocder  of 
Council  ivas  made  agseeable  to  the  order  oi  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  prodatnation  against  Milton's  mmA 
Gaodwyn's  books;  and  die  prookmation  was  issued 
the  19tb  of  August  following,  wheipein  k  was  said  that 
the  audiors  had  fled  or  did  absoond* :  and  on  Monday^ 
August  STthf  Milton's  and  Goodwyn's  books  were 
burnt  according  to  the  proobmation  at  the  Old  BaJie^ 
hy  the  hafids  of  the  common  hangman  ^    On  Wed« 


'  Sm  Ae  pjro^buQstiQtt  inipted 
at  length  in  Kennet  s  Register 
and  Clmibicle^  17^8,  p.  189. 
Todd,  Or  i^  TpUad**  If^  of 
Milton,  8vo.  .17ol,  p.  113.     E. 

f  JiJiltoii*i  pMse  wiis  to  si^lblp 
anoStb^xdipgfpiOf^  Twc^ty-BoyeQ 
Propositions  gathered  from  the 
ivff jtio^igf  out  aiithor3udMniitt; 
Ho)[>bei,  Bi^cter,  Johfi  Goadwin, 
Knox,  Owen«  and  others,  "were 
pt>iMe<iVed  Vy  the  UnlTersily  of 
Oxford,  July  21^  1683^  ^s  de- 
structive both  to  Church  and 
State;  and  ordisred  to  be  burnt 
in  the  court  of  the  Schools.  See 
the  Decree  of  the  Uniirersity,  in 
Somers's  TracU,  iii.  223.  This 
transaction  is  celebrated  in  a 
poem  of  the  Muse  Anglicans, 
called  ^'Decretum  Oxoniense/' 
1683.  vol.  ii.  p,  180,  181.  edit 
1714.  i  tranMtbe  some  of  the 
lines  with  abhorrence, 

m  til^i  8]^t  laudet  %mmortaie*que^  Iru 

umpMp 
O  dea,  Bellositf  sacras  qusB  prote^^ 


QtumquaiQ.  o,  si  jjniUi  quJcunqae 
hcc  scripserit  aiictor 


In  mM>  videos  .laflma  er^ritame 
creiqap, 

MftoMMM*  oado.teafsqiiM  ioasMblltf 
nomen  I 

< 
3ut  by  what  follows,  the  wri^ 
does  not  aseiii  to  have' been  tnV 
sensible  toi^e  b^^i^es  of  AKHwrs 
poetry- 

Muton  !•  dstd  to'have  been  a 
ohief  fowder  of  tiie  Ccdvet'  Head 
Club,  a  festival  which  began  to 
be  held  on  the  thictiedi  of  Janrn. 
ary  during  the  usurpation^  in 
opposition  to  BSshop  Juxon,  Dr. 
Hamofiond,  and  other  divines  of 
the  Church  of  £nfflttid,  who 
met  privately  to  cdebrate  that 
day  with  &stiQg  and  a  form  of 
prayer.  See  Sra«t  History  of 
the  Calves'  Head  Club,  by  one 
who  seems  to  be  well  aoquainted 
with  anecdotes  of  those  days. 
Lond.  1703.  Had.  Misc.  vl.  554. 
For  such  provocatioas  alone,  it 
was  natund  fyt  the  rertoied 
powers  toretaliale.  He,  however, 
escaped^  yet  not  without  diffi* 
fiuHy.    I  WAS  told  by  Mr.  Tyers, 
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nesdar,  August  S9th,  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed, 
Yvluch  proved  mare  favourable  to  Milton  than  oould 
wctt  bavse  been  expected ;  for  though  John  Goodwyn^ 
QitedL,  ivas  excepted  among  the  twenty  pemons^  who 
were  to  have  penakies  inflicted  upon  diem,  not  extendi' 
kig  to  life,  yet  liiKlton  was  not  excepted  at  all,  add 
consequently  was  included  in  the  general  pa^^iott^ 
We  find  indeed  that  aifterwatds  he  was  in  eustody  of 
die  Serjeant  at  Arms;  but  liie  time  wfaem  he  wsa  taken 
into  cQstody  is  not  certain*  fie  was  not  in  custody 
OB  (he  12tfa  of  September,  for  that  day  a  list  of  the 
pnsoaeis  in  custxxly  of  the  SeQeant  at.  Arms  was  wad 
hi  the  House,  and  Milton  is  not  among  them ;^. and  oki 
ike  19th  of  Se|Biember  the  House  ad^nimed  to  «be  6th 
of  Nctvemben  It  is  most  probable. therefore' ihat  after 
the  Act  oilnd^tnmty  was  passed^  an<}  after  the  House 
had  adjouroedy  he  cane  out  of  his  concealment;  and 
was  afterwards  tskea  iato  custody  of  the  Seijeant  at 


#Mii   gMd  fluAonly,  tbat  hii  R.  Liuis  ofihe  Potts^AdL  17D4. 
friends  made  a.  mock-funend  for        ^8  to  tne  calumny  Which  W|pr- 

him;    and  thiit  when    matters  ton  discovered  in  the  Harleian 

•settled  ia  hn  firroiir,  and  ^{i99eilaii|(,  H  ia  not  ooly  ioypro- 


the  affair  was  knowi^  the  king  bable  in  itself,  but  vests  upon  no 

laughed  heartilj  at    the  trtek.  antliority.   Ti  comes  through  two 

IT-  Wnrfpn.  nameless  individuals  to  aa  aao** 

This  account  is  given  by  an  nymous  pamphleteer,  who  ap- 

Historian  lately  l^rought  to  light,  femg  evidenuy'diqfK^sed  to  liael 

«^  M9to^    Latin    SnecEetanr    to  Milton.    E. 

'' ^omwell,  distinguished  oy  his  'Philips  says  expressly,  that 

?i»ftlaiigainiavour  oftberighjts  Miltom  was  ezceptod,  and  dia- 

'f  aad'liberties  of  the  people,  pre-  qualified  from  bearing  any  office. 

**  tended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a  But  1  find  Goodwin  and  ¥h,  Nye 

V  mhlic  bineral  procession.  The  tlie  minister  except^  i^  the  Acft, 

"  king  a|^lauded  bis  policy  in  but  Milton  jiot  named.     How- 

**escapin!:;   the   punishment  of  ever,  he  obtained  a  special  pardon 

**  death*  hj  a  seasonable  diew  of  in  Decemhierj  l660,  wihich  passed 

*'  dyuu^.*'    Cunningham's    His-  the  privy  seal,  but  not  the  great 

•ior^  o tGttat Bsilain,  Vol*  t.  p.  14.  seal.    Mttltme. 
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Arms  by  virtue  of  the  former  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  but  we  cannot  find  that  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Attorney  General,  nor  was  he  continued  in  cus-' 
tody  very  ioi^:  for  on  Saturday  the  15th  of  December, 
1660,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Mr;  Milton  now  in  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms 
should  be  forthwith  released,  paying  his  fees;  and  on 
Monday  the.  17th  of  December,  a  complaint  being 
made  that  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  haddemianded  excessive 
fees  for  his  imprisonment,  it  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  privileges  and  elections  to  examine  this  busi- 
ness, and  to  call  Mr.  Milton  and  the  Serjeant  before 
them,  and  to  determine  what  was  fit  to  be  given  to  the 
Serjeant  for  his  fees  in  this  case;  so  courageous  was  he 
at  all  times  in  defence  of  liberty  against  all  the  en« 
croachments  of  power,  and  thou^  a  prisoner,  would 
yet  be  treated  like,  a  fi^eebom  Englishman.  This 
appears  to  be  the  matter  of  feet,  as  it  may  be  collected 
partly  firom  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  partly  fitun  Kennet's  Historical  Register:  and  the 
clemency  of  the  government  was  surely  very  great 
towards  him,  considering  the  nature  of  his  ofiences; 
for  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  King's  judges  and 
murderers,  yet  he  contributed  more  to  murder  his 
character  and  reputation  than  any  of  them  all :  and  tQ 
what  therefore  could  it  be  owing,  that  he  was  treated  with 
such  lenity,  and  was  so  easily  pardoned  ?  It  is  certain, 
there  was  not  wanting  powerful  intercession  for  him 
both  in  Council  and  in  Parliament.  It  is  said  that 
Secretary  Morrice  and  Sir  Thomas  Clargis  greatly  fa^ 
voured  him,  and  exerted  their  interest  in  his  behalf; 
and  his  old  friend  Andrew  Marvel,  member  of  Parlia- 
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ment  for  Hull,  formed  a  considerable  party  for  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  neither  was  Charles  the 
Second  (as  Toland  says)  such  an  enemy  to  the  Muses^ 
as  to  require  his  destruction.  But  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  obtaining  Milton's  pardon  was  Sir  William 
Davenant,  out  of  gratitude  for  Milton's  having  pro* 
cured  his  release,  when  he  wa^  taken  prisoner  in  I6d0. 
It  was  life  for  life.  Davenant  had  heea  saved  by 
Milton^s  interest,  and  in  return  Milton  was-  saved  at 
Davenant's  intercession.  This  story  Mr.  Richardson 
relates  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pope;  and  Mr.  Pope 
had  it  from  Bettefton  the  &mous  actor,  \dio  was  first 
brought  upon  the  stage  and  patronized  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  might  therefore  derive  the  knowledge  of 
diis  transaction  from  the  fountain*. 

Milton  having  thus  obtained  his  pardon,  and  being 
set  at  Uberty  again^  took  a  house  in  Holbom  near  Red 
h\oa  Fields;  but  he  removed  soon  into  Jewen-^treet 
near  Aldersgate-street:  and  while  he  lived  there,  being 
in  his  fifty-third  or  fiffy-rfourth  year,  and  blind  and  in* 
firm,  and  wanting  somdxxly  better  than  servants  to 
tend  and  look  after  him,  he  employed  his  firiend  Dr. 
Paget  to  choose  a  proper  consort  for  him ;  and  at  his 
recommendation  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Min- 
shul,  of  a  gentleman's  fiimily  in  Cheshire,  and  related 
to  Dr.  Paget.  It  is  said  that  an  offer  was  made  to 
Milton,  as  well  as  to  Thurloe,  of  holding  the  same 
place  of  Secretary  under  the  King,  which  he  had  dis- 

*  Mr.    Malone   says,    "  That  "  This  is  Richardson^s  assertion 

'^  Milton  saved  Davenant  is  at-  *' merely/*    Richardson  however 

"  tested  by  Aubrey  and  by  Wood  had  traced  the  story  ahnost  up 

"  from  him ;  but  none  of  them  to  Davenant  himself.    E. 
''  say thatDavenantsaved Milton. 
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charged  with  so  much  integrity  and  ability  uhder 
Cromwell;  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  it,  though  the 
wife  pressed  his  compliknc^;  **  Thou  art  in-  the  righC/^ 
says  he;  *^  you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  your 
«*  coach ;  for  me,  my  aim  is  to  Irre  and  die  ati  honesrt 
«  man"*.^*  What  is'  more  certain  is,  that  in  IBS!  hfe 
publii^hed  his  Accidence  commenced  Grrammar,  and  a 
tract  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigli  entitled  Aphorisms  of  State; 
as  in  1668  he  had  pablishied  another  piece  of  l^r  Walter 
Raleigh  entitled  the  Cabinet  Council  discabinated, 
which  he  printed  ironi  a  manuscript,  that  had  lain* 
many  years  id  his  hands,  and  was  giveii  him  for  a  true 
copy  by  a  learned  man  at  his  death,  who  had  collected 
several  su(ih  pieces:  an  evident  sign,  that  he  thought  it 
no  mean  employment,  nor  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
genius,  to  be  an  editor  of  the  works  of  great  authors'. 
It  was  while  he  lived  in  Jewen-<9treet,  that  Elwood  the 
quaker  (as  we  learn  from  the  history  of  his  Bfe  written! 
by  his  own  hand)  was  first  mtroduced  to  read  to  him  ; 
for  having  wholly  lost  his  sight,  be  kept  always  some- 
bddy  or  other  to  perform  that  office,  and  tisually  the 
son  of  some  gientleman  of  bisr  a<x)uainfance,  whom  he 
took  in  kincbess,  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  ite'^ 


^  The  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Richardson  j  and  reste  upon  au- 
thoriQr  whidi  seeniA  to  be  deci- 
sive. Richardson  received  it  ftmn 
Henry  Beocljshe^  (a  grandson  I 
believe  of  the  Protector's.)  who 
was  an  inmate  in  Milton's  house, 
and  who  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  his  fiimily.    Symmons. 

'  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Malone, 
that  Milton's  publication  of  an 
Accidence  at  this  period  gives 


some  countenance  to  a  traction, 
recorded  bir  YeUen  m  bb  con^ 
tinuation  of  Langbaine's  account 
of  the  Dramatic  Poets,  Svo.  IGSS, 
tfaat  MOten,  aO»r  the  BestoiatioD, 
kept  a  school  at  or  near  Green- 
wich. But  the  remarkable  care, 
with  which  his  biographers  have 
mentioned  the  houses  in  which 
he  successively  resided,  seems  to 
make  this  tnidition  veiy  impro- 
bable.   E. 
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prove  him  in  liis  learning.  Eiwdod  was  reedmmetided 
to  him  by  Dr.  Paget,  and  went  to  his  house  every 
aftehioon  ex<iept  Stitiday,  and  Pead  to  hitn  sucSi  books 
ifi  the  Latin  ttmgoe,  asl  Mittdti  thdught  profiler.  And' 
Milton  tdk)  him,  that  if^  he  W6uld  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Latin  toilgue,  not  only  to  read  anil  uinderst&nd* 
Latin  authors,  but  to  eonvei^  with  foreigners  eithef 
abtoad  or  at  home,  he  must  team  the  foreign  ptontunci* 
ation  t  add  he  instructed  him  how  to  read  aecordingly  **. 
And  having  a  curiom  ear,  he  understood  by  toy  tone, 
says  ^hvood,  i^bei^  I  onderMdod  what  I  r^d,  and 
when  I  did  n6f ;  and  h^  would  stop  me,  and  examine 
me,  and  open  the  most  difficiuk*  passages  t6  me.  But 
It  was  not  long  after  his  thind  mahriage,  that  he  left 
Jewen^street,  and  reinoved  to  a  house  in  th^  Aftiller/ 
^  Walk  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields':  and  this  Was  his  last 
sta^  iti  this  world ;  he  continued  longer  Id  this  hous^ 
thad  he  had  done  in  any  other,  and  lived  hete  to  his 
dying  day:  only  when  the  plague  began  to  rage  in 
London  in  1665,  he  remdv^  to  a^  small  h^use  at  St.- 
Qlhi  Chalfont  in  Buckinghainshlre,  wbidi  Elwood 
had  taken  for  him  and  his  family ;  and  there  he  re- 
mained during  thai  dreadfbl  cahimity;  but  after  the 
sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  was  cleansed  dnd  made 

*  Elwood  mentions  that  he  Millington  the  celebrated  avtc* 
pnmouncecl  the  Latin  c  like  the  tioneer,  who  was  accustomed  to 
English  ch,  and  sc  as  sh,  upon  lead  his  renerable  inmate  by  the 
which  Rolli  remarks,  questa  par-  hand  when  he  walked  in  the 
tiookrita  mottra  che  Milton  pro-  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Bichard- 
nondava  la  lingua  Latina  come  son  on  the  testimonv  en  a  person^ 
gV  ItaUani  e  particolarmente  i  who  was  acquainted  with  Milton, 
RoDumi  £uino.    E.  and  who  had  frequently  met  him 

*  The  circumstance  of  his  lodg-  abroad  with  his  conductor  and 
ing  for  some  intermediate  time,    host.    Symmons* 

smx  he  left  Jewin  Street,  with 
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safely  habitable  again,  he  returned  to  hia  house  in 
London ^ 

His  great  work  of  Paradise  Lost  had  principally 
engaged  his  thoughts  for  some  years  past,  and  was 
now  completed.     It  is  probable,  that  his  first  design 
of  writing  an  epic  poem  was  owing  to  his  conver- 
sations at  Naples  with  the  Marquis  of  Villa  about 
Tasso  and  his  famous  poem  of  the  delivery  of  Je« 
rusalem ;  and  in  a  copy  of  verses  presented  to  that 
nobleman  before  he   left   Naples,  he  intimated   his 
intention  of  fixing  upon  King  Arthur  for  his  hero>^. 
And  in  an  eclogue,  made  soon  after  his  return  to  £ng« 
land  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  and  school-fellow 
Deodati,  he  proposed  the  same  design  and  the  same 
subject,  and  declared  his  ambition  of  writing  something 
in  his  native  language,  which  might  render  his  name 
illustrious  in  these  islands,  though  he  should  be  obscure 
and  inglorious  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ^.     And  in  other 
parts  of  his  works,  after  he  had  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  he  still  promised  to  produce  some 
noble  poem  or  other  at  a  fitter  season ;  but  it  doth  not 
appear  that  he  had  then  determined  upon  the  subject, 
and  King  Arthur  had  another  fate,  being  reserved  for 
the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.    The  first  hint  of 


'  Dr.  Symmons  remarks^  that 
a  rumour  nad  been  circulated  of 
Milton's  having  fallen  under  the 
desolating  disease.  And  he  cites 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  Peter 
Ueimbach,  occasioned  by  this  re- 
port See  Pr.  W.  ii.  586.  ed. 
1753.    B. 

*  See  Mr.  Warton's  note  on 
the  Mansus,  v.  80.    E. 


^  The  reader  should  consult 
the'  Preface  to  the  second  book 
of  the  Reason  of  Church  Govern- 
ment,  from  "  Concerning  there- 
"  fore  this  wayward  subject**  to 
the  end,  vol.  i.  p.  61-^5.  ed. 
1753.  This  passage  gives  the 
fullest  insight  into  Milton's  hopes 
and  intentions.    £. 
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Pahklise  Lost  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
tragedy ' ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  first  designed 


*  The  DramA  Attudisd  to  U  tke 
Adamo  of  Giovanni  Battista  An- 
dieiai,  son  of  the  celebrated 
actress  Isabella  Andreini.  (See 
Bayle*s  Dictionary,  Art.  Andre- 
ini.) G.  B.  Andreini  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1578 ;  he  was  also 
an  actor  of  some  repute,  and 
an^r  ^  about  Airty  poems  and 
comedies.  fSee  Count  Mazzu- 
didli's  wont  on  the  writers  of 
Italy.)  The  Adamo  was  printed 
at  Milan  in  1613,  and  again  in 
I6l7-  It  is  like  the  mys^ries 
of  our  early  stage,  and  belongs 
to  that  clami  of  dramas  founded 
en  the  Scripture  which  the  Ita- 
lians call  Rappresentaxioni.  (See 
SolU*8  Life  of  Milton.)  Whether 
Mihon  ever  saw  it  or  not,  is 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Vol- 
taire first  started  the  notion  that 
Milton  was  indebted  to  it  for  the 
idea  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  his 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetrv,  17^7* 
Mr*  Hayle^  has  pursued  the  idea 
in  his  Qmjeduret  on  the  origin  of 
ike  Paradiie  Lod,  annexed  to 
hb  Life  of  Milton.  In  the  pas- 
sages which  Mr.  Hayley  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  Adamo  I  can 
trace  no  resemblance  to  the  Pa^ 
radise  Lost;  but  in  the  analysis 
which  he  has  given  of  the  drama 
there  appears  more  resemblance 
to  Milton's  plans  for  dramas  or 
moralities  on  the  same  subject 
dim  woidd  have  been  to-be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  if  MOton  had 
never  seen  Andreini's  work.  That 
the  idea  of  writing  an  epic  poem 
on  the  fall  of  Adam  was  first 
suggested  to  Milton  by  the  pre- 
face to  the  Scena  Tragica  (f  Adamo 
ed  Eva  of  Troilo  Lancetta,  printed 

VOL.  I. 


at  Venice  in  l644,  and  which 
Mr.  Hayley  has.  given  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  drama  in 
his  Appendix,  seems  extremely 
visionary.  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable tfaiat  Milton  was  acquainted 
with  Marino*s  Strage  de  gli  lnno» 
centi  (see  note  on  the  Mansus, 
v.  11.)  and  with  the  Anfeleida  of 
Ei^mo  Valvasone,  Vemce,  1 590. 
And  it  is  curious  that  the  latter 
work,  which  is  formed  expressly 
on  the  rebellion  of  the  Apostate 
Spirits,  attributes  to  them  die 
invention  c^  artillery.  But  it 
may  be  said  of  these,  and  a  long 
list  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese  works,  which  are  noticed 
by  Mr,  Hayley  and  Mr.  Todd, 
and  treat  of  the  same  or  similar 
subjects  with  the  Paradise  Lost, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Milton  ever  saw  most  of  them, 
or  made  use  of  any  of  them.  No 
one  has  vet  discovered  tfie  tra- 
gedy called  II  Parad'uo  Persol 
which  Dr.  Pearce  mentions  as 
having  afibrded  the  first  hint  of 
die  Paradise  Lost 

The  origin  therefore  of  this 
great  poem  we  are  little  likely 
to  ascertain  with  any  thing  like 
certainty.  Whoever  wishes  to 
pursue  ue  subject  may  read  Mr. 
Hayley's  Conjeciures  above  no* 
ticed ;  Mr.  J.  C.Walker^s  Thoughts 
on  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost, 
printed  with  his  Historical  Me- 
moir on  Italian  Tragedy,  4to. 
1799;  Mr.  Dunster's  Considera-' 
iiofu  on  MtUon*8  earfy  reading, 
and  tke  pri$na  stamina  qfkis  Pa- 
radise  Lost,  8vo.  1800;  and  Mr. 
Todd's  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
Paradise  Lost,  prefixed  to  his' 
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It  a  tMge(fy  bkuself,  and  dkere  are  several  pltinscf  it  in 
tte  form  of  a  ti^igedy  stlU  to  be  seen  in  tbe  audiot^s 
own  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  And  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  barely  ak^ch  out  the  plans^  but  ako  wrote  sonae 
parts  of  the  drama  itself.  His  nephew  Philips  informs 
U8,  that  some  of  the  verses  at  the  beginning  of  Satan'^s 
speeob,  addressed  to  the  sun  in  the  fourth  bpok>  were 
shown  to  (nm  and'  s6me  odiers  as  designed  for  the 
banning  of  the  tragedy,  several  years  b^re  the  poen 
was  begun :  and  many  other  passages  might  be  pfo« 
doced,  which  plainly  appear  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  the  scene,  and  are  pot  so  proparly  of  the 
epic,  as  of  tii6  trsgic  strain.  It  was  not  till  after  he 
was  diaeng^ed  from  the  Salmasian  controversy,  which 
ended  in  1655,  that  he  began  to  mould  the  Paradise 
Lost  in  ita  present  fcmn;  but  after  the  Restoration^ 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  public  business,  and  fi'eed 

edition  of  Milton's  Poems.    Mr.  ''  era;"  and  he  made  tbe  right 

Todd  ^ves  a  summary  of  all  the  use  of  leamioff  in  greatly  im* 

inquines  of  this  kind.  proviDg  upon  the  hints  of  others. 

But  with  the  fanciful  question  This  will  continually  appear  in 

of  the  ongm,  en  first  hint,  of  the  notes  on  his  Poems.    But 

Paradise  Lost,  is  much  mixed  up  there  was  nothing  like  plagiarism 

the  oonsidevation  of  Milton's  use  in  this ;   and  indeed^  his  com- 

and  imUaium  of  earlier  works,  mentators^  and  the  ingenious  men 

It  is  most  prohable  thai  he  was  who  have  been  named  above^  are 

well  acquainted,  as  Mr.  Dunster  always  anxious  that  an  imputa- 

oontemib,  with  Sifhester's  trans-  tion  of  this  kind  should  never, 

lation  oi  Du  Bartas;   and  that  for  a  moment,  be  thrown  upon 

he  had  seen  Stafford's  Niobet  as  Milton,  whose  originaliOr^  tney 

Mr.  Todd  suggestSi  and  the  work  all  contend,  was  as  great  as  his 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet  CedmvHp  erudition, 
which  Mr.  Todd  quotes  from        Of  die  shameless  attempt  of 

Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-  Lquder  to  convict  him  of  plagia- 

SaaEona.    Milt3on*s  great  learning  rism  a  full  aooeuiil  is  given  by 

in  fact  made    him  acquainted  Bishop  Newton  in  the  Postscript 

'^  with  the  poverty  as  w^l  as  the  to  Paradise  Lost.     £. 
**  riches  of  numerous  other  writ- 
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ftoiii  cotitioveMy  dt  every  kind^  he  pr oisecufted  the  woit 
witti  closer  appIicatiM.*  Mrj  Pbilipcr  Mlirteir  a  t^ 
matiarkable  dircumstance  in  the  eompdsiire  of  thi^ 
poem^  whidh  he  says  he  had  reaMn  to  remeniber^  as  k 
was  told  him  hy  Miiton  hiniself,  that  his  veiil  n^^ 
hapi^ity  flawed  but  fiom  the  aiitumni^  equinra  io  th^ 
vernal,  ai*l  tbste  nUiai'be  attempted  at  other  timel  was 
not  tor  hk  satisfiittion^  though  he  oourted  bis  ikiasf 
iKTer  §0  mdefaa  Mri  Toland  ihiagioe^  HiM  Philif^ 
might  be  mfstafcei  aft  to  thd  tfinle/becadse  ow  MImH 
iitbiB'IkitiD  dfegy^  wiieieif  in  his  twentieth  jmd'^  updri 
dw  approach  of  the  sprihg^  feemetk  Id  say  jtiM  the 
eohtiraiy,  as  if  He  coidd  not  ftabe  dliy  ^nes  ui  bid 
sMisftwtibn  tfil  th^  ^piitig  tkl^'iiff-  attft  he  dlytf  ^rAfC^ 
that  a(  jildidioiis  ftwiid  of  MiKoti^  biMiiiftd  Mm,  ItoM 
he'cotHd  niArer  compose  \tell  bun  id  spviug'  mt  ducuftifil 
Bbt  Mr«  ilichaidsob  cannot  compii^bdtid,  tbsit  eitter  of 
Hbme  accoonfis  is  ^acdy  tri}«,  or  tbad  a  t»^n  with 
su(df  a  #Ofk  it)  hrs  bead  can  dtftpend  it  fyt  six  mbtfCbA 
together,  or  only  for  one ;  it  may  go  on  moie  slowly, 
but  it  must  go  on :  and  this  laying  it  aside  is  contrary 
to  that  eagerness  to  finish  what  wait  bej^un^  which  he 
says  was  his  temper  in  his  epistle  to  Deodatit  dated 
Sept.  2,  1637*".  After  all,  Mr.  Philips,  who  had  the 
perusal  of  the  poem  from  the  beginning,  by  twenty  or 
thirty  verses  at  a  €me,  as  it  was  composed*,  and  having 
Hot  been  shown  any  for  a  considenibte  whil^  as  the 
summer  came  on,  inquired  of  the  authcH*  the  reason  of 
it,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  time : 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  poem  might  go  on 

^  See  the  note  on  ▼.  6.  EL  vii.  In  Adventtnn  veris.    E. 
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much  more  slowly  in  summer  dwi  in  other  parts  of  the 
year;  fiM*  notwithstanding  all  that  poets  may  say  of  the 
pleasures  of  that  season,  I  imagine  most  persons  find 
by  experience,  that  they  can  compose  better  at  .any 
other  time,  with  more  facilily  and  with  more  spirit, 
than  during  the  heat  and  languor  iji  summer.  .  When- 
ever the  poem  was  wrote,  it  was  finished  in  1665,  and 
as  £1  w6bd  says  was  shown  to  him  that  same  year  tA 
St.. Giles  Chalfont,  whither  Milton  had  retined  to  avoid 
the  phgud,  and  it  was  lent  to  him  to  peruse  it  and  give 
his  judgment  of  it:  and  considering  thei  difficulties 
which  the  author  lay  under,  his  uneasiness  on  account 
of  the  public  afiairs  and  his  own,  his  age  .  and  in- 
firmities,  his  gout  and  blindness,  his  not  being  in- 
circumstances  to  maintain  an  amanuensis,  but  obliged 
to  make  use  of.  toy  hand  that  came  next  to  write  his 
verses  as  he  made  them,  it  is  really  wonderfiil,  that  ;he 
should  have  the  spirit  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and 
mnich  more,  that  he  should  ever  bring  it  to  perfection,^ 


'  Besides  what  affliction  he 
must  have  from  Tun  disappoint- 
ment on  the  change  of  the  times, 
and  from  his  own  private  losses, 
and  protiably  cares  for  subsist- 
ence, and  for  his  family,  he  was 
in  perpetual  terror  of  being  as- 
sassinated,  and  though/ he  had 
escaped  tlie  talons  of  the  law,  he 
knew  he  had  made  himself  ene- 
mies in  abundance.  He  was  so 
dejected  he  would  lie  awake 
whole  nigiits.  He  then  kept 
himself  as  private  as  he  could. 
This  Dr.  Tancred  Kobinson  had 
from  a  relation  of  Milton's,  Mr. 
Walker  of  the  Temple.  And 
this  is  what  is  intimated  by  him- 


self, P.  L.  vii.  26. 

On  evil  day<  tboogh  /alten,  and  evil 

longuet. 
In  darkneM  and  with  dan^nr  ooin- 

piut  round* 
And  flOlitude.       -  *       ^ 

Richardfon,  Remarks,  p  xdv. 

Dr.  jSymmons  observes  that 
these  apprehensions  were  vtoi 
those  or  a  weak  mind,  or  lelt 
without  sufficient  cause;  but 
were  fully  justified  by  the  fate  of 
Ludlow^  pursued  with  daggers 
into  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  and 
by  the  murders  of  Dorislaus  aikl 
of  Ascham  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Madrid.     £. 
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And  after  the  poem  was  finished,  still  new  difficulties 
k^taided  the  pubKcatioo  of  it.     It  was  in  danger  of 
being  suppressed  through  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the 
iifcenser,  who  took  exception  at  some  pieissages,  and 
particularly  at  that  noble  simile,  in  the  first  book,  of 
llie  aun  in  an  echpse,  in  which  he  fancied  that  he  had 
tdiscoveied  treason.    It  was  with  difficulty  too  that  the 
aulihor  could  sell  the  copy;  and  he  sold  it  at  last  only 
ibr  five  pounds,  but  was  to  receivfe  five  pounds  more 
after  the  siale  of  1800  of  the  fiist  impresnon,  and  five 
.pounds  more  after  the  sale  of  as  many  of  the  isecond 
impression;  and  five  more  after  the  sale  of  as  many  of 
^Ae  tilird,  and  the  number  of  each .  impression  was  not 
*to  exceed  1500.     And  what  a  poor  consideration  was 
tins  ibr  such  an  inestimable  performance!  and  how 
much  more  do  others  get  by  the  works  of  great  authors, 
than  the  authors  themselves!  This  original  contract 
.with  Samuel  Simmons  the  printer  is  dated  April  S7» 
'  lS67,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson  the  book- 
sdler,  as  is  likewise  the  manuscript  of  the  first  book 
copied  fair  for  the  press,  with  the  Imprimatur  by 
Thomas  Tomkyns, '  chaplain  to   the*  Archbishop  of 
'Canterbury:  so  that  though  Milton  was  forced  to  make 
use.  of  difierent  hands  to  vmte  his  verses  from  time  to 
time  as  he  had  occasion,  yet  we  may  suppose  that  the 
'copy  for  the  jpress  wasivmtten  all,  or  at  least  each  book, 
by  the  same  hand. .   The  first  edition  in  ten  books  was 
printed  in  a  small .  quarto ;  and  before  it  could  be  dis- 
posed of^  had  three  or  more  difierent  title-pages  of  the 
years  1667, 1668,  and  1669°".    The  first  sort  was  with- 

*  There  were  Jhe  of  these  dif-    this  time  was  advertised  plainly 
ftrent  title-pages.    The  book  at    but  neatly  bound  at  the  price  of 
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PWt  tli«  mxw  of  SmVMm  ibe  printer,  wd  be|^  ititb 
the  poflfD  iminedrnte^  fcJIowog  the  litl^pag^,  '^HIiq^ 
nny  vgmm^  ot  p^ekc^t  <m.tibk  ^  m»ta :  to  ptheiv 
nri^  IH^:ied  a  tihoft  adv^ectisemeiit  of  tb^  printer  to 
the,  leader  en^ommg  the  argument  dnd  the  reaaon  why 
tiie  poiBin  jrb3mie8  not;  and  then  fj^dkxw^  the  aii^uoient 
of  tb^  860eral  t^ookB,  and  the  prefaoe  oonc^nu^  the 
^smA  of  VQiBe»  and  the  table  of  ersata:  otbefeg  again  had 
the  aiig^ttmeiiC,  aotd  the  pnefece^  and  the  table  of  ecratat 
withoMt  tfaait  short  advertiaennent  of  the  printer  to  4he 
loader:  and  this  was  all  the  diffiBoence  between  them, 
eKoept  now  and  then  of  a  point  or  a  letter,  whiefa  were 
alleged  asihe sheets  weve  printing:  off.  So  that,  nal^ 
withstanding  these  vQriations,  there  was  atiii  Goify  one 
Mipresfiion  in  quarto.;  and  two  yeara  almoat  elasped^ 
.before  1800  copies  could  be  sold,  c»r  befape  the  author 
wae  entitled  to  his  second  five  pounds,  for  which  his 
inceipt  is  still  in  being,  and  is  dated  April  96^  I6fi9. 
And  this  was  probably  all  that  he  leoeived;  Sff€  he 
lived  not  to  •enjoy  the  benefite.  of  the  second  editioiiy 
which  was  not  published  till  the  year .  i67i^9  and  4bat 
eanie  year  he  died.  The  aqeond  edition  waa  printed 
in  a  small  ootaw>,  and  was  osatncted  by  the  aulhor 
himself,  and  the  number  of  boohs  was  augraentod  from 
ten  to  twelve,  with  the  addition  -of  some  few  .vemes : 
.and  this  alteration  was  inade  widi  gieait  judgnien1<^  not 
for  ihe  sake  of  such  a  fencifiil  beauty  as  fesemhhng  Hie 
-  number  of  books  in  the  /Cneid,  hut  for  the  nuNexeguJ^ 
disposition  of  the  po^n,  because  the  seirendi  aixl  leolih 
IkkAs  weve  befove  too  long^  and  are  Biore  Atly  divide 

three  shilling.    See  Clavel's  Ca-    in  England  from  l666  io  167!S. 
tidogue  oJF  all  the  books  printed    Fd.  I^nd.  1673«     TWtf. 
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etch  into  two.  The  thin}  edition  wa3  publi^b^  M 
1678,  and  it  app^iis  tk^  Mil^n  had  left  \n^  revmm^g 
tight  in  the  copy  to  hk  ividow,  ^nd  ahe  agr^  with 
^'iQim)n6:the  prii)ti^tp.acoe{vt  eight  pouad?  in  ful^  iff 
»\l  deamods^  and  her  ;raOQipt  for  th$  money  i^  dpted 
Doematbor  91)  1680.  But  a  Wuh  Wore  (his  Siq^mppff 
htd  aofveaabtfid  to  aaaign  the  whole  right  of  copy  (^ 
^ScahMon  Ayhner  the  hookaellar  fcMr  twenty^fiT? 
pgtaodss  and  Aylm^  afi^rwvd^  aold  it  to  old  Jacob 
Tonaon  at  two  diffi^reat  tiiofs,  one  bfiHf  on  the  ;t7th  qf 
Augtat  16BS,  and  the  oth^r  half  oq  the  S4th  pf  Marph 
1^690,  wiidi  *  eooaidcDahle  adrapce  of  the  price;  and 
except  one  feurth  ofit  which  baa  been  assigned  to  se^ 
veml  peraona^  hia  fatuity  have  enjoyed,  thp  right  of  copy 
#ver  siQce«  By  4ie  iaat  aaaigno^ent  j)t  appears  that  th? 
Jiaok  was  growing  into  Impute  and  nmog  ¥i  valuations 
996  to  wjbat  perverseneas  coMid  it  be  owh}g  that  it  was 
wn  hotter  Deceived  at  .firat?  We  ppnceiv^  there  w^ 
pnjmifB&y  two  reasons;. the  ps^udic^  ^inst  th^ 
i«ttbor  ofi  wcwvlt  of  his  priaciptes  and  party ^  ap^ 
many  00  doubt  were  oflfeoded  with  ihe  novelty  of  ^ 
poem .  that  watf  np)t  in  rhyme.  Rymer,  who  was  % 
oreiloubted  critic  in  thoae  dftys,  \rould  opt  so  much  a# 
^ow  it  to  be  «  poem  on  this  aocouiH;  and  ^w\^j^ 
war  againat  Mitton  as  well  as  i^inst  Shfik^peare ;  and 
Jtoaitened  tiiat  be  would  write  reflecjtions  upjQn  d)^ 
Paradise  Loat^  wjhich  ao«e  (aaya  be')  are  p^^  to 

call  a  poem,  and  would  assert  rhyme  against  the  slender 
aopbirtiy  wherewith  ithe  authw  attacks  iu  And  such 
^  0ian  as  Bishop  BuiTiet  maketh  it  a  sort  of  objection 

*  Sf  e  Bynier*s  Tfogedies  of  iHe  last  age  coniuleredf  p.  14S. 

f4 
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to  Milton^  that  he  aflfected  to  write  ra  blank  rene 

without  rhyme.  And  the  same  reason  induced  Drydeii 

to  turn  the  principal  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  into  rhyme 

in  his  Opera  called  the  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of 

^an ;  to  tag  his  lines,  as  Milton  himself  expressed  it, 

alluding  to  the  fashion  then  of  wearing  tags  of  metal  at 

tile  end  of  their  ribbons.     We  are  told  indeed  by  Mr. 

Richardson,  that  Sir  George  Hungerford,  an  ancient 

member    of  parliament,   told    him,    that   Sir   John 

Denfaam  came  into  the  House  one  morning  with  a 

sheet  of  Paradise  Lost  wet  from  the  press  in  his  hand; 

and  being  asked  what  he  had  there,r<«aid  that  he  had 

part  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  was  written  in  any 

*    >  •  ■     • 

language  or  in  any  age.     However  it  is  certain  that 

the  book  was  unknown  till  about  two  years  after,  when 

the  Earl  of  Dorset  produced  it,  as  Mr.  Richardson  was 

informed  by  Dr*  Tancred  Robinson  the  f^ysician,  who 

had  heard  the  story  often  from  Fleetwood  Shephard 

himself,  that  the  Earl  in  company  with  Mr.  Shepbard, 

•lodcing  about  for  books  in  Little  Britain,  accidentally 

teet  with  Paradise  Lost ;  and  being  surprised  at  some 

passages  in  dipping  here  and  there^  he  bought  it.    The 

bookseller  begged  his  Lordship  to  speak  in  its  favour  if 

he  liked  it,  for  the  impression  lay  on  his  hands  as  waste 

paper.     The  Earl  having  read  it  sent  it  to  Dryden, 

who  ia  a  short  time  returned  it  with  this  answer, 

^^  This  man  cuts  us  all  out  and  the  ancients  too^.^^ 


• 

«  It  appears  that  Denbam  was  Life  of  Milton,  ed.  2.  p.  1 16»  1 17. 

never  in  Parliament.     See  Mr.  Richardson's  accounts,  however, 

IVlalone  8  objections  to  this  and  may  be  substantially  true,  not- 

the  preceding  account  of  Richard-  withstanding  some  partial  inac- 

6on*s»inhisLife  of  Dryden,  1800,  curacies.    Mr.  Malone  seems  to 

vol.  i.  p.  112,  &c.  cited  by  Todd,  assume   that  the  bookseller  in 
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Dryden^s  epigram  upon  Milton  is  too  well'  known  to 
be  repeated ;  and  those  Latin  verses  by  Dr.  Barrow  the 
physician,  and  the  English  ones  by  Andrew  Marvel, 
£sq.   usually    prefixed    to  the  Paradise   Lost,   were 
written  before  the  second  edition,  and  were  published 
with  it.     But  still  the  poem  was  not  generally  known 
and  esteemed,  nor  met  with  the  deserved  applause,  till 
after  the  edition  in  folio,  which  was  published  in  1688 
by  subscription.     The   Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his 
Essay  on  poetry  prefers  Tasso  and  Spenser  to  Milton : 
and  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  witty  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, that  he  had  no  notion  of  a  better  poet  than 
Gowley.    in  1686,  or  thereabout.  Sir  William  Temple 
published  the  second  part  of  his  Miscellanies,  and  it 
may  surprise  any  reader,  that  in  his  Essay  on  poetry 
he  taketh  no  notice  at  all  of  Milton ;  nay  he  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  after  Ariosto,   Tasso,  and   Spenser,  he 
knoweth   none  of  the  modems  who  have  made  any 
achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  recording.     And 
what  can  we^hink,  that  he  had  not  read  or  heard  of  the 
.Paradise  Lost,  or  that  the  author's  politics  had  preju- 
diced him  against  his  poetiy?  It  was  happy  that  all 
great  men  were  not  of  his  mind.     The  bookseller  was 
advised  and  encouraged  to  undertake  the  folio  edition 
by  Mr.  Sommers,  afterwards  Lord  Sommers,  who  not 
oply  subscribed  himself,  but  was  zealous  in  promoting 
the  subscription :  and  in  the  list  of  subscribers  we  find 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  that  time,  as  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,   Waller,  Diyden,  Dr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 

Little  Britain  was  proprietor  of  certain  that  almost  the  whole  of 

the'whole impression;  he  might  the  first   impression   was    sold 

only  have  engaged  to  dispose  of  within  two  years  from  the  time 

a  part  of  it  But  it  is  at  all  events  of  publication.     £• 
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Atterbil^,  aitd  mpmg  the  rest  Sir  Roger  LefAiwig^ 
thou^  Jtie  \md  formerly  mitteo  a  piece  entitled  No 
bliufl  Gujide$,  ^c.  dgaiost  MiUoo^s  Notea  upon  Dr. 
GaiSRtVfi  3^nnpaP«    There  were  two  editions  wok  ]« 


'  Later  biomphers  I»ve  very 
9liQce«sfaUy  saewn  that  the  ooixi* 
plaints  of  the  original  unpopula- 
nif  •f  Ike.  .FfiRi^ee  fMt  htm 
beoQ  without  fouqdaUQn,  or,  at 
the'  least,  hare  been  greatly  ex- 
aggmited.  Pr.  JpHlwn  h49  ^^ 
veral  judunou^  observations  on 
the  proof  ef  the  wfy  estimation 
qt  the  poem  arismg  from  the  ^^ 
iteelf.  "  Hie  sale,  if  it  be  con- 
''  s(darei,  viU  jus^  the  publia 
'^ .  * .  The  calU  for  books  was  not 
'^in  Mllton*s  a^  what  it  is  at 
**  present .  • .  Improve  the.  pattt- 
"^  ci^. of  read^rs^  it  may  b^  suff^ 
^  dent  to  remark,  that  the  na- 
"^on  bsd  been  satisfied  ^m 
"  1623  to  1664,  that  is,'forty^ne 
*^years,  with  only  two  editions 
^*  pf  the  works  of  Shrfreiyeaiy, 
^*  which  probably  did  not  to«- 
''  gether  make  onediousuid  co- 
'*pies.  The  sal^  of  thirteen 
^''nnndred  copies  of  the  Paradise 
♦♦  JL-qst  h  tvo  yfjsrsrip^ppasiti^m 
''  to  so  much  recent  enpiity»  and 
''^to  a  style  of  versification*  new 
^'  X^  iiU  ta)d  diBgiJfs^ng  to  m^ny , 
''  was  an  uncommon  example  of 
i*  the  prevalence  of  genius.  The 
*'  demand  did  not  i«nnediately 
'^  increase;  for  many  more  readers 
^^than  weie.  supplied  at  first  the 
'' nation  did  npt  afford**'  I4feqf 
MiUon.  Hence  it  may  be  pre- 
s^paed  tft4t  fi.  Philips  liad  gro^n^a 
for  his  assertion,  when  in   an 

articleion  Jbiis  brother  in  his  Tha- 
at^m  Pqet^um.  prii^ted  the  year 
aftey  l^iljtoa94«*tP#  J»^  /ijpdaijes  (j|s 
Mr.  Uayley  reniarks)  l^t  '^ytnapy 


€f 


*e 


'*  bofth  learned  and  judicious 
'^sons**  are  of  opinion  that  MH- 
ton  was  **  the  exactest  of  herdic 
^  poets,  eitfier  of  tke  andbots  or 
f*  modsms,  eijther  of  our  own  o|r 
**  whatever  nation  ^f^ae^ 

Mr.  7odd  pbaerves,  f{u$  Vry^ 
den*s  Preface  to  bis  State  of  In« 
nocenoe  appeared  inmost  iimno* 
4ia;t8ly  After  tb^  ^cath  of  Miltw^ 
and  in  this  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
described  as  '^  undoubtedly  ooe 
of  the  greatest,  most  noble,and 
most  sublime  poems,  wfaicli 
'^ei^er  this  age  4iv  mtioii  bap* 
**  produced.*  Among  othegr  early 
notices  and  commendations  m 
^jpradi^e  Lp^t,  Mr.  Todd  poiata 
out  a  Translation  of  the  first  Book 
into  Latin»  which  appeared  in 

169&  And  before  this  time,  A(r. 
Godwin  observes,  it  had  been 
comuianded  by  the  Duke  of 
Bugkingftamshire,  ^nd  in  Lqid 
Ro8common*s  Essay  on  translated 

verse. 

In  the  space  indeed  of  little 
more  than  eleven  years,  as  Dr. 
Synnnans  ^i^^lculatesj  45X)0  /wpies 
were  purchased  by  different  in« 
di^duals;  snd  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty^  yeans  fbe  poena 
passed  through  six  editions,  ''  a 
ciroumstaaice,'*  he  «osilsnues, 
which  abundantly  p^ves  that 
it  was  not  destitute  df  popula- 
ri«7  before  it  i^Xfmi  i|a  f^ 
and  final  dominion  over  the 
pu)>]jc  tfyrte  frpm  the  pfitroni^ 
**  af.3qaiers,  and  stlU  ipn^re-ftipifi 
''  th?  ^ticis^i  of  A4di^W-''    $- 
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fqlip)  QDe  I  mnk  \n  16SI9,  tW  other  in  1$9^»  vhicb 
w%s  4^  fiixtb  9(li^pp;  for  the  .poem  n^f  now  so  weP 
rao@AV0d»  that  n^Hwith^t^uiK^illg  th/s  price  of  it  wits  tp^ur 
^€;i5  greater  thap  befpre,  ^h§.$9Je  i^qceased  double  th^ 
wmljer  eveiy  year ;  aa  the  book9eller>  who  ^hoidd  he^ 
koQVi  hfw  Mfprroed  Hfi  w  jtus  dedication  of  the  ^mailer 
^tioQ^  to  I^ord  3(wmec8.  Sincp  thfit  time  not  .oniy 
TariQi||9  editions  have  been  printed^  \iiqt  qtgp  yaria\i9 
qiOtes  9nd  tivip9}atic)n9.  The  fir9t  peraon  who  wrote 
aqnatatiops  upop  Piandipe  l-Q^t  wf  s  P.  H^  pr  Patrick: 
IjLqine,  /pf  wl^om  we  know  nothi^,  uqle^  hi^  JB^me 
iQiay  lead  4KS  to  some  kw>wMg^  pf  hjs  cpwitiy»  byt  im 
hm  tl)^  meirit  of  being  the  firet  (as  I  ^)  w^p  wrot? 
qpte^upon  Pacafli^  ]U?at,  and  hift  9ot^  ,w^  pqnted 
9t,tiif  ^.of  ifce  folw  editapn  in  l$95,  Mr.  Addisw^^ 
Spectators  upodd  the  wl^ect  cpotributed  not  9  ]iti^^  tQ 
^^lishtng  tbp  cha]»ct^»  ^pd  iUustvatjqg  the  ^uties> 
of  ^e  i^m.  In  1732  ^pear^  Dr.  B^ntley^s  new 
^tioH  with  tholes;  and  tfieyei^r  jfo^wing  Dr.  Pearoe 
l^bljsh^^  H9  Review  of  the  teft,  ip  whi<|h  the  phi^f  ^ 

Dr.  Ben.dey's  emendajtipns  are  considered,  and  several 
0ther  ^emeiatdations  and  oteervation^^  ai?  pflfefed  to  tho 
public.  And  the  year  after  that  Messieurs  Richardson^ 
fiitkier«nd  son^  published  Aheur  EKplanalorjr  notes  apd 
lejBDarka.  The  poem  hai^  been  ajso  translated  intp 
several  languages,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch ; 

and  pfippiQ^l^  hai^  b^m  m^d^  ibr  tnftq|^^pg  it  into 

Gveck.  The  Dutch  translation  is  in  blanlc  verse,  and 
printed  at  Haeiieni.  The  Foonch  have  a  tnmslatkNi  by 
Mons.  Dnpr^  de  St  Maiir;  but  nothing  showeth  tl^e 
weakness  and  kBpOpfeotion  of  their  language  inope^  than 
that  they  J}f^3^e  feyv,  qt  f\o  gopd  pqet^pal  yeRions  of  .tfa9 
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greatest  poet&;  they  are  forced  to  translate  Homer, 
Yirgil,  and  Milton  into  prose:  blank  verse  th^ir  lan- 
guage has  not  harmony  and  dignity  enough  to  support; 
their  tragedies,  and  many  of  their  comedies,  are  in 
rhyme ^.  Rblli,  the  femous  Italian  master  here  in 
England,  made  an  Italian  translation ;  and  Mr;  Richard- 
son the  son  saw  another  at  Florence  in  manuscript  by 
the  learned-  Abb^  Salviniy  the  same  who  translated 
Addison's  Cato  into  Italian.  One  William  Hog  or 
Hog8eus  translated  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained, 
and  Samson  Agonistes  into  Latin  verse  in  1690 ;  but 
this  version  is  very  unworthy  of  the  originals.  There 
IS  a  better  trahslation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Power,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  iti  Cam- 
bridge, the- first  book  of  which  was  printed  in'  l69If 
bnd  the  rest  in  manuscript  is  in  the  library  of  thkt  Col- 
lege. The  learned  Dr.  Trapp  has  also  published  a 
translation  into- Latin  verse;' and  the  wotid  is  in 
expectation  of  another,  that  will  surpass  all  the  rest,  by 
Mr.  William  Dobson,  of  New  College  in  Oxford'.    So 

!*  M.  Monneron,  a  raeinber  of  apd  the  rest  in  1753.  Tliis  being 
the  Legislative  Body,  has  pub*  reputed  the  best  translatioa,  Mr. 
lished  a  version  of  die  Paradise  Dobson  received  a  thousand 
Lost;  and>  what  is  of  more  con-  pounds^  which  had  been  pro- 
sequence^  a  translation  of  our  posed  for  this  undertaking  in 
great  epic  has.  just  been  given  to  1735  by  Mr.  Benson,  Auditor  of 
the  world  by  L*Abb6  Delille.  the  Imprest  Bvogr,  Brit,  Art 
Symmons.  Milton, 

According  to  Oldy s  it  had  also  In  1 736,  the  celebrated  Richard 

been  translated  by  M.  de  Bocage  '  Dawes  published  proposals  for 

ii^d.  by  M.  Durand.  .  There  are  printing  by  subscription  a  Greek 

now  numerous  translations  of  the  version  of  the  first  book'  of  Par. 

Paradise  Lost  into  most  of  the  Lost    He  gave  a  specimen  of 

languages  of  Europe.    See  a  list  his  translation  of  B.  i.  from  v. 

of  them  annexed  to  Mr.  Todd's  249  to  263,  which  Dr.  Birch  has 

Life  «of  Milton.     E.  piieserved  in  his  Life  of  Milton, 

T  The  first  six  books  were  pub-  p.  Ixi.  ed.  1753;  but  the  work 

lished  at  Oxford  in  4to.  in  1750^  was  never  completed.    E. 
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that  by  one  means  or  other  Milton  is  now  considered 
as  an  English  classic;  and  the  Paradise  Lost  is 
generally  esteemed  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  of 
modem. poems,  and  equal  at  least  to  tbe  best  of  the; 
ancient;  the  honour  of  this  country,  and  the  envy  and' 
admiration  of  all  others  ! 

In  1670  he  published  his  History  of  Britain,  that 
part  especially  now. called  England.  He  b^n  i|^ 
above:  twenty  years  before,  but  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  other  avocations ;  and  he  designed  to  have* 
brought,  it  down  to  his  own  times,  but  stopped  at  the 
Notman  conquest ;  fpr  indeed  he  was  not  well  able  to. 
pursue  it  any  farther  by  reason  of  his  blindne!9s,.and  he 
was  engaged,  in  other  more  delightful  studies;  having  a 
genius  turned  for  ppetry  rather  than  history.  When 
his  History  was  prints,  it  was  not  printed  perfect  and 
entire;  for  the  licraser  expunged  several  passages, 
which  reflecting  upon  the  pride  and  superstition  of  the 
Monks  in  the  Saxon  times,  were  understood  as  a  con* 
cealed  satire  upon  the  Bishops  in  Charles  the  Second^s 
reign.  But  the  author  himself  gave  a  copy  of  his  un- 
licensed papers. to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  who,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  constantly  visited 
him:  and  in  I68L  a  considerable  passage  which  had 
bem  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book 
was  published,  containing  a  character,  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1641,  which 
was  inserted  in'  its  proper  pl^ce  in  the  last  edition  of 
1738.  Bishop  Kennet  begins  his  Complete  History 
of  England  with  this  work  of  Milton,  as  being  the  best 
draught,  the  clearest  and  most  authentic  account  of 
those  early  times:  and  his  style  is  freer  and  easier  than 
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m  most  of  hts  other  works,  more  ptain  and  simple,  kss 
%ufaci^  and  ttietaphorical,  and  better  raited  to  die 
mutoM  of  liifltoty,  has  enough  of  die  Latin  turn  and 
idiom  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  sometimw  rises 
to  a  surprising  dignity  and  majesty . 

In  1670  likewise  his  Paradise  Regained  emd  Samsofi 
Agonistes  were  licensed  together,  bat  were  not  pnb- 
lisbed  till  the  yeai^  following  \  It  is  Mmewhat  remark"- 
lAfe)  Aat  these  two  poems  vVete  not  printed  by 
Snnitaons,'  the  same  who  printed  the  Paradise  Lost,  but 
by  J.  M.  for  one  Starkey  in  Fleet-street:  ind  wh^t 
eduki  induee  Milton  to  have  recourse  to  anoiiier 
printer?  wai^  it  because  the  former  was  not  e^oogh 
encourai^  by  the  sale  of  Pa¥ddise  Lost  to  become  tt 
pufchaser  of  the  otiber  copies  ?  The  first  thought  6f 
Pamdise  Rained  was  owing  to  £lwood  the  quaker, 
as  he  himself  n^Mes  the  occasion  in  Aie  history  of  b)9 
li(b.  Wlven  Milton  had  lent  him  the  manuscript  of 
Paradise  LoM  at  Su  Gites  ChaHbnt,  as  we  said  btsfoife^ 
and  he  fetumed  if,  Milton  asked  him  bow  he-  liked  it, 
mid  what  he  l^fon^t  of  it^  '<  WhiiCh  i  rtodestly,  b«it 
^^  fireeSy  told  him,  s^s  £lwood ;  and  after  some  fortkei 
^*  diseotirse  abom  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him.  Thou 
^*  basi:  said  much  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou 
^  to  say  of  Patadise  Pound  ?  He  made  me  no  answer, 
**  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse ;  then  broke  off  that 
«<  discourse,  and  M  npon  another  subject/^  When 
Elwt^'  altervtrards  Waited  upon  him  in  London,  Milton 
showed  him  his  Paradise  Regained,  and  in  a  pleasant 
tone  said  to  him,  *«  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put 

*  At  the  price,  bound,  of  two    Catalogue,  1673.     Todd. 
ihtlKiigsr  find  sixpence.    Clavel*s 
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^^  it  into  my  head  by  the  question  you  put  mei  it 
*•  Ghalfblit,  I4^hich  bef&ie  I  had  not  thought  of^/'  It 
is  cooittionly  reported,  that  Milton  himself  prefimoA 
Ads  poem  to  the  Paradise  Lost;  but  all  that  we  can 
aMert  upon  good  authority  is,  that  he  could  not  endnre 
to  hear  this  poem  cried  down  do  much  a»  it  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  °.  For  certanily  it  is  v^iy 
worlliy  of  the  author^  and  contrary  to  wfaiil  Mr*  Tc^nd 
MintlA,  Milton  may  be  seen  iti  Paradise  Regained  a» 
well  m  in  PMututise  Lodt ;  if  it  is  inferi<^r  m  pMtiy,  I 
loMyw'ifM  whether  it  is  not  supoior  in  sentimckit;  if  ic 
i8^l«8S'ded<ikiptive,  it  iS'  more  ai^umeotafive;  if  it  doth 
oM  MMetime^  rise  so  high,  cteitherdoth  it  cTer  sink  se^ 
iMT;  mA  it  bias  not  itiet  vt^th  the  approbataon  it  de^^ 
serves^  onty  beefause  it  has  not  been  mom  read  and 
oonsidered.  His  subjeiit  indeed  i^  confined,  and  he 
has  a  narrow  foundation  to  build  upoti;  but  he  has 
raised  aa  noUe  a  superstrueture,  as  such  little  room  and 
soeh  scanty  materials  would  allow.  The  great  beauty 
of  it'is  the  contrast  between  the  two  characters  of  the 
l\$mpter  and  our  Savibur,  tlie  artfbl  sophistry  and 
q)ecioa»  iostnuations  of  the  onef  refined  bif  the  stNmg 
sense  and  manly  eloquence  of  the  other.  This  poew 
ba»  also  been  translated  into  French  together  with 
other  pieces  of  Milton,  Lycidas,  L^AHegM,  II 


t  It  seems  probable  that  the,  Life  of  Milton,  p.  513.  ed.  2d. 
nraAe- Segsmeil  was  botb  be^  *  F. 

gim  and  oondaded,  or  Tei^  »  Philips  says,  th«  Paradise  Ba« 
nearly  so,  during  Mil  ton*  s  resi-  gained  *'  is  generally  censured 
<teio«  at  Chalteit,  a  perikl  of  'f  to  be  mudi  infeAor  to  the 
about  ten  months,  from  June  or  ''  other,  thou|^  he  could  not. 
July,  1665,  to  the  following  *'  hear  with  patience  any  such 
Mardh  or  April  Se^  Mv.  Dun-  *'  thmg  when  Belated  to  bim." 
ster*8  Addition  to  his  edit  of  E, 
Par,  Beg.  and  Dr.  Symmons*s 
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Penaerofio,  and  the  Ode  on  Clirist'a  nativity:  and  in 
1733  .was  printed  a  Critical  Dissertation  with  notes 
upon  Paradise  Ri^ined,  pointing  out  the  beauties  of 
it,  and  written  by  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester: and  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Jortin. 
has  added  some  observations  upon  this  work  at  the  end 
of  bis  excellent  Remarks  upon  Spepser,  published  in 
1734:  and  indeied  this  poem  of  Milton,  to  be  more,  ad- 
mired, needs  only  to  be  better  known.  .  His  Samson 
Agonistes  is  the  only  tragedy  that  he  has  finished, 
though  he  has  sketched  out  the  plans  of  several,  and 
{Moposed  the  subjects  of  more,  in  his  manuscript  pre- 
served in  Trinity  College  library ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  was  determined  to  the  choice  of  this  particular 
subject  by  the  similitude  of  his  own  circumstances  to 
those  of  Samson  blind  and  among  the  Philistipes.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  last  of  his  poetical  pieces ;  and  it  is 
written  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  equals,  if 
not  exsceeds,  any  of  the  most  perfect  tragedies,  which 
were  ever  exhibited  on  the  Athenian  stage,  when 
Greece  was  in  its  glory.  As  this  work  was  never  in- 
tended for  the  stage,  the  division  into  acts  and  scenes  is 
omitted.  .  Bishop  Atterbury  had  an  intention  of  getting 
Mr.  Pope  to  divide  it  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  of  hav- 
ing it  acted  by  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster: 
but  his  commitment  to  the  Tower  put  an  end  to  that 
design.  It  has  since  been  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
the  form  of  an  Oratorio ;  and  Mr.  Handel's  music  is 
never  employed  to  greater  advantage,  than  when  it  is 
adapted  to  Milton's  words.  That  great  artist  has  done 
equal  justice  to  our  author's  L' Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
roso,  as  if  the  same  spirit  possessed  both  masters,  and 
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as  if  the  God  of  miisic  and  of  verse  was  c  still  one'  and 
'the  same.  • 

There  are  also  some  other  pieces  of  Mrhon,  for  be 
continued  publi^ihg  to  the  last.  In  1673  he  pXibMshed 
'Artis  Logieee  plenior'Institutio  ad  Petri  Rami  metho- 
<dum  concinnata^  an  Institution  of  Logic  rafter '  the 
method  of  Petrus  Eamus';  and  the  year  following,  a 
treatise  of  true  Religion  and  the  best  means  to '  prevent 
the  growth  of  popery,'  which  had  greatly  increased 
through  the  connivance  of  the  King,  and  the  more 
open  encouragement  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  the 
same  year  his  poems,  which  had  been  printed  in  1645, 
were  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  several'  others^. 
His  familiar  epistles  and  some  academical  exercises, 
Epistolarum  &miliarum  Lib,  L  et  Prolusiones  quaedam 
Oratoriae  in  Collegio  Christi  habitae,  were  printed  in 
1674;  as  was  also  his  translation  out  of  Latin  into 
English  of  the  Poles^  Declaration  concerning  the  Section 
of  their  King  John  III,  setting  Ibrth  the  virtues  and 
merits  of  that  prince*.     He  wrote  also  a  brief  Histoiy 


'  Of  htt  book  on  Logic  there 
was  a  second  edition  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year.     Todd. 

y  His  little  tract  Of  true  Re- 
Ugum,  &c.  is  modesUy  written, 
with  respectful  mention  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  an  ap- 
pall to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
His  principle  of  toleration  is, 
ag^reement  in  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  he  extends 
it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opi- 
nions are,  profess  to  derive  them 
from  the  sacred  books.  The 
Papists  appeal  to  other  testi- 
monies, ana  are  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  not  to  be  permitted  the 
liberty  of  either  public  or  private 

VOL.  r. 


worship.  As  the  best  preserv- 
ative against  popery,  he  recom- 
mends the  diligent  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  duty  from  which  he 
warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
not  to  think  themselves  excused. 
Johnson, 

Notwithstanding  .  his  public 
opposition  to  popery,  the  in- 
famous Titus  Oates  ventured  to 
assert,  not  long  afterwards,  that 
**  Milton  was  a  known  frequenter 
''  of  a  popish  club."  See  "  De- 
*' dication  prefixed-  to  the  true 
"  Narrative  of  the  Horrid  Plot, 
''  &c  by.  T.  Oates,  D.  D."  foh 
Lond.  1679.     Todd. 

'  His  familiar  letters  ar^  pos« 

g 
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of  Mu9G0vy,  collected  from  the  i>elatiop$  of  se^er^l 
travellers;  but  it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  ifi 
1682«  He  bad  likewise  bi9  stat^lettecs  transcribed  at 
the  Inquest  of  the  Dwish  resident,  but  ^either  wer^ 
they  printed  till  aft^r  hi^  death  ia  1^76,  aqd  wefe 
tpeinslated  into  English  in  l69i^;  and  (o  that  transL)iti<M^ 
a  life  of  Milton  wa$  pr^xed  by  his  nephew  Mr. 
Edward  .PhiJiip^  and  at  the  end  of  that  life  his  excelf 
lent  aonbets  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell^  Sir  Henry  Yan^ 
and  Cyriac  Skinner  on  his  blindness,  were  first  printed^ 
Besides  these  works  which  were  published,  he  wrote 
his  system  of  divinity,  which  Mr.  Toland  says  was  in 
the  handi  of  bis  friend  Cyriac  Skipner,  bvt  where  at 
present  is  uncertain**    And  Mr*  Philips  says,  that  he 

sesMcl  of  peculiar  interest,  and  closed  with  some  documents  re- 

contain  many  charaeters  of  an-*  lattve  to  the  Popish,  and  the 

Client  and  modern,  of  foreign  and  Rye-hpuse  Plots,  m  an  envelope 

domestic  authors,  which  are  wor-  addressed    "  To    Mr.    Skinner, 

tti^  to  be  read  and  understood.  Mereht**    The  title  of  the  book 

His  coll^pe  exercises  are  valu-  is,  *^  De  Doctrinft  Christian^  ex 

able  diieny  for  their  exhibition  ''  sacris   duntaxat   libris   petitft 

clearly  power  and  proficiency.  "  disqnisitionum  Libri  dno  |kh 

'  I  must  profess  myself  to  be  '^  sthumi."    Tlie  first  Book,  De 

doubtful  of  the  fact  of  his  haviDff  Docimd  Chrktiand,  G0il8i<$s  of 


translated  the  Poles' Declaration;  thirty-three  chapters;    the    se- 

the  Latin  document  could  arrive  cond,  De  Dei  cultu,  of  seven-; 

in  EngUmd  only  a  very  short  teen  chapters.    The  whole  MS. 

iSme  before  Milton's  death,  and  consists  of  735  clodely  written 


the  translation  bears  no  resem<»  4lo.  jpagies. 

Mance  to  his  character  of  com-        The  work,  with  a  translation 

pbsition.    Symmtms,  of  it,  is  at  present  in  the  press, 

Aubrey  states,  that  Milton's  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.Charles 

widow  had ''a  great  many  letters  R.  Sumner,  who  favoured  me 

**  by  her  from  learned  men,  his  with  the  preceding  particulara 

«« acouaintance,  both  of  England,  respecting  it.    No  doubt  appms 

^<  ana  beyond  sea."  '  E.  to  be  entertained  of  its  senuine* 

*  In  1823,  Mr.  Lemon,  sen;  ness,  but  with  the  proon  of  this 

Deputy  Keeper  of  His  Migest^*#*  point  1  am   at    present  unae*> 

State    Papers,    discovered    this  quainted.    According  to  Wood, 

work  in  the  Old  State-paper^  MiJtoQ  began  framing  a  bod|r  of 

Offic0>  Whitehall.    It  was  en-  divinity  out  of  the  Bible,  about 
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luA  prepiied  fcr  the-  piefe  w'  ao9weir  to  some  liMfe 
scribbling  quack  id  London,  who  had.  written  a  ^ur* 
rilou^  Ubei  againat  bim ;  but  M^ether  by  the  dissuasion 
qS  friends,  as  thinking  htm  a  feflow  not  worth  his 
Botice,  or  for  what  other  cause,  Mr.  Philips  knoweth 
not,  this  answer  was  never  published^.  And  indeed 
the  begt  viodicaior  of  him  add  his  writings  hath  been 
Tioie^    Posterity  hath  universally  paid  liiat  honour  t^ 


the  same  timo  with  the  com- 
meficement  of  the  Pafadite  Lost 
wd  the  Thesaurus,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  controversy  with 
Mor^  and  finished  it  amr  the 
Jlestoratioo, .  but  at  what  par* 
ticular  time  is  not  stated.  Philips 
eeems  to  h^e  ponlbttaded  it  with 
bis  former  system  of  divinity, 
WhkJi  was  not  drawn  like  this 
firom  the  Biblii  only,  but  com- 
piled from  the  systems  of  con- 
4mporary  divines.    £. 

^  This  pamphlet  is  supposed 
to  have  perished,  according  to 
Bfr.  Todd.  Another  however  i$ 
extant,  entitled, ''  An  areument^ 
''  or  Debate  in  Law,  of  the  great 
''.Question  conoeming  the  Mi- 
^*  litia;  as  it  is  now  settled  by 
''^  ovdiiiano^  of  both  the  Houses 
'' of  Parliament  By  J.  M.  Lon- 
''  don,  1642*  4to.  on  the  title 
page  of  a.oopy  of  which  (in  the. 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ibrd)  the  second  Earl  of  Bridge- 
w:Mer,die  ^Id^  Brother  in  Ccmm 
wrote  the  name  of  t^  po(qt  as  the 
author.  Oldys  also  ascribed  it 
to  Mil^n ;  as  well  aa  sfime  per-' 
son,  apparently  of  that  age,  who 
numbered  some  of  Milton's  tracts 
vith  others  iu.a  volume.of  Tyiscts 
in  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Pa- 


lace. It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, thiA  Mr.  TodcT,  who  gives 
this  account,  examined  this  Pam- 
phlet himself.  Two  other  tracts 
ascribed  to  Miltoa  in  the  same 
volume  of  tracts  at  Lambeth  P^-* 
lace,  Mr«  Todd  has  shewn  not 
to  be  his  by  decisive  internal 
evidence.  See  Todd*s  Life  of 
Milton,  p.  1^7—130.  ed.  S.  In 
the  same  woriL,  p.i33«— 1^,  the 
reader  will  also  find  an  ample 
account  of  the  other  wortu  kt 
which,  with  or  without  •  reason, 
Milton  has  ever  been  supposed 
to  have  had  any  share }  except 
that  Mr.  Todd  does  not  notice  a 
piece  published  in  1650,  entitled 
The  grand  case  qf  cotudence  eon- 
eemiag  ike  ingagemeni  staled  and 
retokfed,  and  of  which  Wood  says 
Milton  was  thought  to  be  the 
author.  Rut  Dr.  Birch  observes^ 
that  the  stvle  of  the  work  does 
not  in  the  least  &vour  that  sup- 
position. Peck  also  has  a  long 
but  yery  unsatisiaetery  argument 
to  prove  Milton  the  translator  of 
Buchanan's  Baptistes,  1642,  and 
he  assigns  to  Milton,  with  little 
or  no  pretence  of  reason,  one  or 
two  oUier  trifles,  which  are  at* 
tached  to  Peck's  Memoin  ofMU- 
ton,  174a    E. 
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his  merits,  which  was  denied  him  by  gvesii  part  of  his 
contemporaries*'. 

*  * 

"  After  a  life  thus  spent  in  study  and' labours  for  the 
public,  he  died  of  the  gout  at  his  house  in  Bunhill-Row 
on  or  about  the  10th  of  November  1674,  when  he  had 
within  a  month  completed  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  •  It  is  not  known  when  he  was  first  attacked  by 
the  gout,  but  he  ws^  grievously  afflicted  with  it  several 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  was  weakened  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  died  without  a  groan,  and  those  in  the 
room  perceived  not  when  he  expired.  His  body  was 
decently  interred  near  that  of  his  father  (who  had  died 
very  aged  about  the  year  1647)  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Gileses  Cripplegate;  and  all '.his  great 
and  learned  friends  in  London,  not  without  a  friendly 
concourse  of  the  common  people,  p^id  their  last  re- 
spects in  attending  it  to  the  grave.  Mr.  Fenton  in  his 
short  but  elegant  account  of  the  Life  of  Milton,  speak- 
ing of  our  author^s  having  no  monument,  says,  that  ^^  he 
^^  desired  a  friend  to  inquire  at  St.  Giles's  Church; 
/V  where  the  sexton  showed  him  a  small  monument, 
**  which  he  said  was  supposed  to  be  Milton's;  but  the 
^^  inscriptiot)  had  never  been  legible  since  he  wais  em- 
ployed in  this  office,  which  he  has  possessed  about 
forty  years.  This  sure  could  never  have  happened  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  unless  the  epitaph  had  been 
industriously  erased:  and  that  supposition,  says  Mr. 
^'  Fenton,  carries  with  it  so  much  inhumanity,  that  I 
"  think  we  ought  to  believe  it  was  not  erected  to  his 


i< 


*  See  Mr.  Walton's  note  on    "  ritas  8ci«t/*  in  the  Ode  Ad  J. 
Si  quid  mererour^  sana  Poste-    Rousium,  v.  B6.     £, 
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**  memory/*  It  is  evident  that  it  was  not  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  that  the  sexton  wal^  mistaken.  Fof 
Mr.  Toland  in  his  account  of  the  life*  of  Milton-  says, 
that  he  was  buried:  in  the  chancel  ;0f  St.  Giles's 
Church,  "  where  the  piety  of  his  admirers  will  shortly, 
**  erect' a  monument  becoitiing  his*  worth  and  the  .en- 
^^  coilragiemSent  of -letters  in  King- William's  reign /^ 
This  plainly  iniplies  that  no  monument  was  erected*  to 
him <"at  that  time,  and  this  was  written* in  1698:  and 
Mr.'  Fenton's  account  was  first  'published,  I  think,  in 
1725;:  so  that  not  above  twenty-seven  years  intervened 
firbtn'the  one  account  to  the  other;  and  consequently 
the*:  sexton;  who  it  is  said  had  been  possessed  of  his 
offide  about  forty  years,  must  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the 'monument  must  have  been  designed  for  some  other 
person,  and  not  for  Milton.  A  monument  indeed  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Auditor  Benson  in  the  year  1737;  but  the  best  monu- 
ment of  him  is  his  writings^. 

In  his  youth  he  was  esteemed  extremely  handsome, 

mm 

so  that  while  he  was  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
called  the  Lady  of  Christ^s  College*.     He  had  a  very 


*^  See  notes  on  the   Mansus,  "  Poems  and  Translations  writr 

▼.  go^-and  the  lines  by  Dr;  Georse  "  ten  upon  several  occasions,  and 

at  the  end  of  the  notes  on  the  *'  to  several  persons.    By  a  late 

Latin  poems.    Mr.  Todd  notices  **  Scholar    of   Eaton.    London, 

A  ctirioua  poem  to  tlie  honour  of  /'  1689***  . 

Milton^  writ^n  soon  i^r   his  In    1793,   according    to   Mr. 

death,  although  not  published  Todd,  a  mai^le  bust  by  Bacon 

till- the  year  .1689.    It  is  entitled  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 


A  pz«^tiatory  sacrifice  to  the  IVfilton,  in  the  middle  aisle  of 

ghost  of  J.  M.  by  way  of  Pas-  Cripplegate  Church,  by  the  mil* 

toral,  in  a  -  dialogue  between  nificence  of  Mr.  Whitbread.    E, 

Thyrsis  and   Corydon;"    and        ^  He  took  notice  of  this  him- 

may  ;be  found  at  p.  110^  6cc.  of  self  in  one  of  his  public  Prolu- 

g3 
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fii^e  skin  atid  fresh  comtrfeation ;  his  hair  was  of  a  fight 
brawD^  atid  parted  on  the  foreto>p  hung  down  in  curii} 
wayitig  upon  his  shoulders;  his  features  were  e^»cX 
and  regular;  his  voice  agreeable  and  musical;  his  habit 
clean  and. neat;  his  deportment  erect  and  manly.  He 
was  middle-sized  and  well  proportioned,  neither  tall 
nor  short,  neither  too  lean  nor  too  corpulent,  strong 
and  active  in  his  younger  years,  and  though  afflicted 
with  frequent  head-aches,  blindness,  sad  gout,  was  yet 
a  comely  and  welUooking  man  to  the  last.  His  eyes 
were  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  irom  the  first  are  said  to 
have  been  none  of  the  brightest;  but  after  he  lost  the 
sight  of  them,  (which  happened  about  the  43d  year  of 
^  his  age,)  they  still  appeared  without  spot  or  blemisht 
and  at  first  view  and  at  a  little  distance  it  was  not  easy 
to  know  that  he  was  blind^     Mr.  Richardson  had  an 

Sions  before  the  University,  At  And  Milton  is  supposed  to  have 

SiibosdamatidivinuperDomiDa.  hurried  into  Italy  in  nnnh  cf 

irch.  his  unknown  admirer.     If  any 

'  Dr.  Symmons,  I  know  not  thing  of  the  kind  happened  to 


upon  wbis^  authcnrity,  aays,  that  hiVj  it  ^as  probaUy  ^  jtet  eon- 

the  lustre  of  his  eyes  was  peca-  trived  by  his  College  acquaint* 

liarly  vivid;  their  colour,  accord-  aaees»  desirous  to  amuse  them* 

ing  to  Aubrey,  was  a  dark  my.  selves    tt   the   expense  of  his 

Aubrej^  adds  quaintly,  '*  Hishar-  vanity;  for  they  are  represented 

"  monical  and  ingenious  soul  did  as  having  informed  him  of  what 

"  lodge  in  a  beaptiful  and  well-  had  passed*    But  the  story  haa 

"  proportioned  body.*'  Dr.  Sym«  not  ev^  the  merit  of  being  ori- 

mons,  {Life  ofMiUon,  p.  573.  ed(.  ginal ;  if  the  parallel  tale,  which 

2.)  l^as  told  briefly,  and  Mr.  Tod^  Mh  Todd  reports,  was  extant 

has  given  at  full  kngth  {Ltfie,  p.  before  the  seventeenth  century. 


25—29.  ed.  2.)  a  bXqtj,  resting  Milton's  own  account  of 

on  no  foundation^  of  M^ton^p  personal  appearance  in  his  Se^ 

having  been  observed  sleeping  cond  Defence,  (Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  374. 

under  a  tree  by  an  Italian  Lady,  ed.  1755,}  written  whea  ne  was 


travelling  through  ]^nffland,  who  abot^i  for^-six,  is^as  foUowi. 

left  in  his  hand  sgme  lines  from  formis  quidem  a  nemine,  quod 

Guarini's  twelfth  Ma(]rigal,.  in  sciam^  qui  modo  me  vidit,  suni 

compliment  to  his  beauty,  and  .  unquam  habitus ;  formosua  nee- 

disappear^  be^re   he   awoke,  ne,  minua  kboio:  statom  fateot 
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aceoiuit  of  trim  fh>in  an  ancient  .olargyman  in  Domtr 
riiire,  Dr.  Wright,  who  found  him  in  a  small  bouse, 
which  had  (he  thinks)  but  one  room  on  a  floor;  in 
diat,  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with  a  rusty 
green,  be  saw  John  Milton  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair, 
with  black  clothes,  and  neat  enough,  pale  but  not 
cadaverous,  his  hands  and  fingers  gouty,  and  with  chalk 
stones;  among  other  discourse  he  expressed  himself  to 
this  purpose,  that  was  he  free  from  the  pain  of  the 
gout,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.  But  there  is 
the  less  need  to  be  particular  in  the  description  of  hif 
person,  as  the  idea  of  his  face  and  countenance  is 
pretty  well  known  from  the  numerous  prints,  pictures, 
busts,  medals,  and  other  representations  which  have 
been  made  of  him.  There  are  two  pictures  of  greater 
value  than  the  rest,  as  they  are  undoubted  originals^ 
and  were  in  the  possession  of  Milton^s  widow:  the  first 
was  drawn  when  he  was  about  twenty-one,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  collection  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Onslow,  Esq.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com* 


non  sum  prooera  i  sed  qii»  me-'  iUaesi  ita  sine  nube  clari  acladcfi^ 

dfOcritainenqaampBrTsepropior  ut  corum  qai  acntissimum  ear* 

nt:   sed  quid  ti  panra^  qaa  et  iiiint :  in  hac  soluni  parte,  memet 

sammi  saepe  torn  pace  tarn  bello  inTito^  simulator  sum.   In  valtu^ 

ftiere;  quanquamparracurdici-  auo    ^'niKil    ezaangaias"    esaa 

tur,  que  ad  virtutemaatiB  magna  aixit,  is  manet  ettamnum  color 

est.    ^$edneque  exilisadmodum,  exsangui  et  pallenti  plane  con^ 

eo  sane  animo  iisque  viribus  ut  tmriusy  ut  quadni^enario  major 

cum  setas  vitaeque  ratio  sic  fere-  vix  sit  cui  non  denis  prope  annis 

bat^necferrUmtractarenecstrin-  videar  natu  minor;  naque  oor« 

gere  quotidiano  usu  exercitatus  pore  contracto  neque  cute.    In 

nesdrem';  eo  acdnctus,  ut  pie-  his  e^  si  ulla  ex  parte  mentior/ 

fumqpe  etam,  cuins  tcI  multo  mukipmiUibus.popttlariinnmeDi 

robustiori  exseqoatum  me  puta-  rum^  qui  de  facia  me  norui^t,  ex- 

Katn,  securtts  quid  mflii  qms  in-  teris  eaam  non  priiucis,  ridiculos 

jurievirviroinferre posset.  Idem  merito  sim.  Atqoehsecde forma 

hofis  animol,  tmitm  Tirea^  oeiili  mea  vd  coaotna.    £« 
noli  iidem;  ita  tamenextrinsectts 

g4 
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mon6;.the  other  in  crayons  was  drawn  when  he  was 
about  sixty*two,  and  was  in  the,  collection  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  but  has  since  .been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Tonson.  Several  prints  have  been  made  from  both 
these  pictures ;  and  thiere  is  a  print  done,  when  he  was 
about  sixty-two  or  sixty-three,  after  the  life  by 
Faithorn,  which  though  not  so  handsome,  may  yet 
perhaps  be  ias  true  a  resemblance,  as  any  of  them.  It 
18  prefixed  to  some  of  our  author's  pieces,  and  to  the 
folio  edition  of  his  prose  works  in  three  volumes 
printed  in  1698^. 

'  In  his  way  of  living  he  was. an  example  of  sobriety 
and  temperance.  He  was  very  sparing  in  the  use  of 
wine  or  strong  liquors  of  any  kind.  Let  meaner  poets 
make  use  of  such  expedients  to  raise  their  fancy  and 
kindle  their  imagination.  He  wanted  not  any  artificial 
spirits ;  he  had  a  natural  fire,  and  poetic  warmth 
enough  of  his  own.  He  was  likewise  very  abstemious 
in. his  diet,  not  fastidiously  nice  or  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  his  dishes,  but  content  with  any  thing  that 
was  most  in  season,  or  easiest  to  be  procured,  eating 
and  drinking  (according  to  the  distinction  of  the 
philosopher)  that  he  might  live,  and  not  living  that  he 
might  eat  and  drink.  So  that  probably  his  gout 
descended  by  inheritance  from  one  or  other  of  his 
parents ;  or  if  it  was  of  his  own  acquiring,  it  must  have! 
been  owing  to  his  studious  and  sedentary  life.  And 
yet  he  delighted  sometimes  in  walking  and  iisihg 
exercise,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  his  riding  or  hunting ; 
and  haying  early  learned  to  fence,  he  was  such  a  master 

K  See  Mr.  Walton's  account  of    note  f.  In  Efigiei  EfUM  Scnipio* 
the  pictures  and  prints  of  Milton,     rem.    £. 
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of  his  sword,  that  he. was  not.airaici  of  resenting  an 
affront  from  any  man;  and  before  he  lost  his  sight,  his 
principal  recreation  was  the  execcise  of  his  arms ;  ibiit 
after  he  was  confined  by.  age  and  blindness,  he  had!  .a 
machine  to  swing  in  for  the  preservation ;  of  his  .health. 
In  hisyonth  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  up  late, at  his 
studies,  and  seldom  went  to  bed  before  midni^t ;  but 
afterwards,  finding  it  to  be  the  ruin  of.  his  eyes,  and 
looking  on  this  custom  as  very  pernicious  to  health  at 
any  time,  he  used  to  go  to  rest  early,  seldom,  later  than 
nine,  and  would  be  stirring  in  the  summer  at  four,  antl 
in  the  winter  at  five  in  the  morning;  but. if  he  was  not 
disposed  to' rise  at  his  usual,  hours,  he  still. did  not  lie 
sleeping,  but  had  somebody  or  other  by  his  bed  side 
to. read  to  him^.  At  his  first  rising  he  had  usually, a 
chapter  read  to  him  out  of  the :  Hebrew.  Bible*,  and  :he 
commonly  studied  all  the  morning. till  twelve,  then 
used  some  exercise,  for  an  hour,  afterwards  dined,,  and 
after  dinner  played  on  the. organ,  and:  either  sung  ;him* 
self  or  madie  his  wife. sing,  who  (he  said)  had  a;  good 


^.  See  Mr.  WarUm's  note  on 
El,  V.  6.  Milton  in  the  defence 
of  his  oWn  character  in  the  in- 
trodoction  to  his  Apoiagy  for 
SmectymnuuM  gives  this  account 
of  himself  at  .an  earlier  period  of 
his  h'fe.  '' Those  mominc  haunts 
*'  are  where  they  should  be,  at 
~  home ;  not  sleeping,  *  or  con- 
cocting the  surfeits  of  an  irre- 
gular ^st,  but  up  and  stirring, ' 
?  in  ^TOter  often  eie  the  soond  of 
'*  any  bell  awake  men  to  labour 
*•  or  to  devotion;  in  summer, 
''  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first 
**  rouses,  or  not  much  urdier,  to 
"read   good  authors,  or  caase 


n 
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'*  diem  to  be  read,  till  the  atten- 
**  tion  be  weary,  or  memory  have 
"  its  full  fraught :  then  with  use- 
*'  ful  and  genereus  labpurs»  prei 
"  serving  the  body's  health  and 
"  hardiness,  to  render  lirhtsoroe, 
''clear,  and  not  Inmpidi  obed^- 
"  ence  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  our  country's 
liberty."  Pr.  W.  i.  p.  115.  ed^ 
1753.    E. 

'  Aubrey  adds,,  that,  wl^ep  tflis 
portion  of  the  Bible  had  been 
read  to  him,  he  commonly  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  copteniplatiQn, 
and  then  at  seven  his  man  came 
again  to  read*to  him.    E* 


u 
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voioe  but  no  ear;  and  tkeo  he  went  up  to  study  ilgain 
tiH  she,  when  bis  friends  came  to  Yisit  him  and  sat  wMi 
hitb  perinps  till  ei^t;  then  he  went  down  to  supper» 
which  was  usually  obves  or  some  light  things  wnd 
after  siipper  he  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
water,  and  went  to  bed.  He  loved  the  country,  fiind 
oommencb  it,  as  poete  usually  do;  but  after  bis  return 
from  his  travels,  be  was  very'  little  there,  ekcept  during 
the  time  of  the  plagne  in  London.  The  civil  Ivajf 
might  at  first  detain  him  in  town ;  and  tbe  pleasures  of 
the  country  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  him,  as 
they  depend  mostly  upon  sight,  wbeieas  a  blind  man 
wadteth  company  and  coikversaticm,  which  is  t6  be  bad 
better  id  pdpulbus  t^ities.  Biit  be  Was  led  out  some> 
times  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  flesh  air,  and  in  warm 
sunny  wbitber  he  uted  to  sit  at  the  door  of  bis  bouse 
near  Bunbiil  Fields,  and  there  ak  well  as  in  the  house^ 
received  die  visits  of  persons  of  quality  and  distinc* 
tion ;  for  be  wife  do  less  visited  to  the  last  both  by  bis 
own  coiintrytnisn  and  foreigners,  than  he  had  been  in 
bis  flourishing  condition  before  tbe  Restoration. 

Some  objections  have  indeed  been  made  to  his 
temper;  and  I  remember  there  was  a  tradition  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  that  be  and  Mr.  King  (whose 
death  be  laments  in  bis  Lycidas)  were  competitors  for 
a  Fellowship,  and  when  they  were  both  ^qual  in  point 
of  learning,  Mr.  King  was  pre^rred  by  tbe  college  for 
bis  chaAicter  of  good  nature,  which  was  wanting  in  the 
odier;  and  this  was  by  Milton  grievously  resented. 
But  the  difference  of  their  ages,  Milton  being  at  least 
four  years  ddcr,  renders  this  story  not  very  probable  • 
and  besides  Mr.  King  was  not  elected  by  the  coUegiey 
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but  was  made  FeHow  by  a  royal  mandate,  aolliat  diere 
can  fas  no  truth  in  the  tradition ;  bat  if  there  was  aAy,' 
It  18  no  sign  of  Miitxn^s  resentment^  but  a  proof  of  bis 
generositjT)  that  he  could  live  Jn  suob  frieodship  wiA  s 
successftil  livai,  and  afterwfetrds  s6  passionately  lament 
his  decease.  His  method  of  writing  oootroverBy  is 
mged  as  another  aigumeat  of  his  want  of  temper:  bet 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  time.  Controversy,  as  well  as  war^ 
was  roller  and  more  barbarous  in  those  days,  Ifaan 
it  is  in  these.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  too,  that* his 
adversaries .  iimt  began  the  attack;  they  loaded  him 
with  much  more  personal  abuse,  only  they  had  not  dl^ 
advantage  of  so  much  wit  to'  season  it.  If  lie  had 
engaged  with  more  candid  and  ingenuous  disputants,  he 
would  have  preferred  civility  and  fair  argument  to  wit 
and  satire:  ^*  to  do  so  was  my  choice,  and  to  have  done 
'<  thus  was  my  chance,^^  as  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  his  controversial  pieces.  All  Who' 
have  written  any  accounts' of  his  life  agree,  that  he  wan 
aflable  and  instructive  iid  conversation,  of  an  equal  and 
cheerful  temper;  and  yet  I  can  easily  believe,  that  he 
had  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  contempt 
enough  for  his  adversaries''. 


ft 


^  Bicbardflon  Mya,  (p.  ^y.)  ^haK 
be  had  a  gravity  in  his  teiii- 
**  fmr,  %k^  mehtidiolyt  or  not  tiU 
'« the  kUer  part  of  hia  life,  not 
'*  8oiir>  noroae,  or  ill-natured; 
"  but  a  loertain  80f?«rity  of  mind, 
"  a  niikl  not  oondetcending  to 
''little  tfaingf.**  According  to 
Aubrey  he  w«8  extrenely  plee?! 
eant  in  hia  oomrertatiooj  but  aa- 
tiricalj.and  of  a  v#ry  cberrfal 


huraour,  cheerful  even  in  sick* 
ness :  and  though  he  was  severe 
to  bis  pupils  in  bis  way  of  edu* 
cation,  yyet  otherwise  he  waa 
most  familiar  «nd  firee  in  hia 
conversation  with  them*    K 

His  youngest  daughter  Debo** 
rah,  (Mn,  Clarke,)  wbeo  sp^afc- 
ifig  of  him,  ramy  years  after  bis 
death,  to  the  aumerous  inquirera 
whom  bis  Ime  breaght  to  her,. 
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Histnerits.iQdeed  were  singular;  for  he  was  a  man 
not  only  of  wonderful  genius,  but  of  immense  learning 
and  erudition ;  not  only  anincomparable  poet,  but  a  great 
mathematician,  logician,  •historian,  and  divine.  He 
was  a. master  hot  only  of  the  Grtek  and  Latin,  but 
likewise  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  as  well 
as  of  the.  modem  languages,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in  the. Italian, 
which  he  always  preferred  to  the.  French  language,  as 
all  themen  of  letters  did  at  that  time  in  England;  and 
he  not  only  wrote  elegantly  in  iti  but  is  highly  com- 
mended for  his  writings. by  the  most  learned  of  the 
Italians  themselves,  and  especially  by  the  members  of 
that  celebrated  academy  called  Delia  Crusca,  whrch 
was  established  at  Florence  for  the  refining  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  Tuscan  language^     He  had  read  almost  all 
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affirm^,  thiit  "  he  was  delightful  profitetur  Scribonium  acerbe  in- 
Company ;  the  lifb  of  the  con-  sectasdi,  quam  quod  ille  et  viros 
versation^  not  only  on  account  h  maxirais  celeberriniisque  mul- 
of  his  flow  of  subject,  but  of  tos  nihil  benignius  exceperit,  et 
'^  his  unaffected  cheerfulness  and  quod  in  universam  Anglorum 
''civility.**  (Eichardson,  Re-  eentem  convitiis  atrocissimis  in- 
mark8>  p.  xxxvii)  .Isaac  Vossias,  jurius  valde  fuerit.  (Burm.  SyU. 
in  a  letter  to  N.  Heinsius,  dated  iii.  276.)  Salmasius  is  the  person 
June  S,  1 651  /  (Bnrm.  Syll;*  iii.  designated  in  this  correspondence 
61 8«)  describes  Milton  as  **  co^  by  the  name  of  Scribonius,  }n 
*'  mem^  affabilem,  multisque  aliis  Milton's  whole  deportment^  how- 
*'  praxlitum  virtutibus,'*  and  this  ever^  there  was  visible  a  certain 
on  the  authority  of  his  uncle,  dignity  of  mind ;  and  a  some- 
Francis  Junius,  the  writer  of  thing  of  conscious  superiority^ 
Y  De  Picturft  Vetenim/  who  was  whidi  could  not  at  all  times  be 
intitnate  with  our  author.  And  suppressed  or  wholly  withdrawn' 
N.  Heinsius,  in  a  letter  to  Gro-  from  observation.  Symmons, 
novius^  dated  Aug.  14>  1651/  '  See  Algarotti*s  ingenious  cri- 
mentions  the  genial  report  of  ticism  on  his  works.  Opere  del 
his  being  a  man  of  a  mild  and  Conte  Algarotti^  Yen.  ]794<  torn; 
courteous  disposition.  Virum  esse  x.  p.  39,'&c.  Todd, 
mki  comique  ingenio  luunt^  qui*  See  also  the  note  on  v,  BS  of 
que  aliam  non  habuisse  se  causam  the  versfes  Ad  Patrem,    E, 
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authors,  and  improved  by  aU,*«ven  by  romances,  of 
which  he  had  been  fond  in  his  younger  years ;  and  as 
the  bee  can  extract  honey  out  of  weeds,  so  (to  use  4us 
own:  words  in  his  Apology  fqr  Smectymnuus)  ^'  those 
<(.  books, -which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of 
^^  wantonness  and  loose  living,  proved  to  him  so  many 
"  incitements  to  the  love  and  observation  of  virtue/* 
His  favourite  author  -  after  the  holy  Scriptures :  was 
HoTner"*.  Homer  he  could  repeat  almost'  all  without 
book;  and  he  was  advised  to  undertake  a  translation  of 
his  works,  which  no  doubt  he  would; have  executed  to 
admiration.  But  (as  he  says  of  himself  in  his  post- 
script to  the  Judgment  of  Martin'.  Bucer)  *^  he  never 
*^  could  delight  in:  long  citations,  much  less  *  in  whole 
^^traductions.** .  And  accordingly  there  are  few  things, 
and  those  of  no  great  length,  which  he  has  ever  trans- 
lated. He  was  possessed  too  much  of  an  original 
genius  to  be  a  mere  copier.  '^  Whether,  it  be  natural 
disposition,  says  he,  or  education  in  me,  or  tba)t  my 
mother  bore  me  a  speaker  of  what  God  made  my 
own,   and  not  a  translator.**     And  it  is  somewhat 

remarkable,  that  there  is  scarce  any  author  who  has 

• 

written  so  much,  and  upon  such  various  subjects,  and 
yet  quotes  so  little  from  his  contemporary  authors,  or 
so  seldom  mentions  any  of  them.  He  praises  Selden 
indeed  in  more  places  than  one,  but  for  the  rest  he  ap- 
pears disposed  to  censure    rather   than    commend". 

•  And,  next  to  these,  Euripi-  Epist.  Fam.  Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  582. 

des  and  Ovid.    See  the  last  para-  Letter  to  Henry  De  Brass.     E, 

graph  of  Mr.  Wartan*8  note  on  *  In  his  AreopagUica,  however, 

V.  55  of  the  ode,  Ad  J,  Rousium.  he  has  extolled,  in  terms  of  su- 

He  preferred  Saliust  b^)re  all  perabundant  eulogy,  the  merits 

the  other  Roman  historians.    See  of  Lord  Brooke,  who  bad  lately 
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After  Urn  Mvever  studtaiift  aac)  aftar  diaoar  m  we 
obflisrved  before^  ke  used  to  direit  and  imbmid^  his 
aiiid  with  playiiig  upon  the  organ  or  ba»-vid,  whkh 
ma  a  i^reat  nAki  to  bim  after  he  bad  lost  hia  aigbt;  for 
be  was  a  master  of  muaic  as  waa  his  fittber,  and. he 
could  perfimn  both  yooally  and  instruoientally,  and  k 
is  said  that  he  composed  very  welU  thot^  nothing  of 
Ibis  kind  is  handed  down  to.  us®.  It  is  also  said  that 
be  bad  some  skiU  in  painting,  ss  well  as  in  mustc^.  add 
that  somewfaore  or  other  there  is  a.  head  of  MikoB, 
drawn  by  himself;,  but  he.  was  blessed  with  aQ<  manjr 
real  exoeUenciesy  that  theie  is  no  want  of  fictitious  ones 
fo.  raise;  and  adorn  bis  character.  He  had  a  qiiiok 
apfMPeheDsion,  a  sublime.  imaginatioD,  a  strong;  memory^ 
a  piencing  judgment,  a  wit  always  ready,  and  facetious 
-or  grave  as  the  occasion  required:  and  I  knoiw  not 
wb^bw  the  loss  of  bis  sight  <bd  not  add  vigour  to  tb» 
£mikies  of  the  mind.  He  at  least  thought  so^  and 
^E>fteB  comforted  himself  with  that  reflection  i'. 

But  his  great  parts  and  learning  have  scarcely  gained 

fidlen  in  the  service  of  €he  Par-  amissum  quam  revocatum  intus 

U«iiient»  sod  h^d  mtten  a  tsea*  aiqne  retractum,  .ad  acuendam 

tise  Against  the  English  Episoh  potius  mentis  aciem  quam  ad  he- 

prrcy/and,  agahul  the  danger  of  betahdam^  sperem.    Quo  fit,  tit 

/Secf$  and  Schisms,    He  h«s  also  neque  Litcris  irascar>  nee  earum 

spoken  of  Jolm  Cameron  with  studio  penitus  intermittam^  eti- 

%d^  respect  in  his  Teirach&rd^nt.  arosi  ine=  tsm  mal6  muhaverint'; 

Todd-  tarn  enim  morosus  ne  s^n^  Mj;- 

^  He  had  a  delicate  tunable  scrum  Regis  Telephi  saltern  ex« 

.troice,  Jttid  hsd  good  sicilL    Au-  emplum  eradiit  i  qui  eo.  telo^  qflo 

brey,  vulneratus  est,  sanari  postea  non 

p  De  mea  animi  tranquillitate  recusavit    Epist,  Fam,  21.  Pr.  W; 

•in  hoe  tanto  lominis  detriments,  p.  dSL  ed.  175S.  See  also  his  re* 

deque  roea  in  excipiendis  exteris  flections  upon  his  blindness  in 

hsminitms  oomitote   ao  studio,  his  SecxMd  Defence,  p.  374f— S77. 

perswatara  tibi  esse  gaiideo.  Or-  ed.  17Sd«  '^Utinam  de  cBscitate 

bitatem    certe    luminis    quidni  *^  — condonare.*'    £. 
leniter   feram,   quod    non  tarn 
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Imii  more  admirsn,  than  bis  political  prineij^es  hf^^l? 
nwed  him  enemies.  And  yet  the  darling  paaaioii  of 
hia  aottl  was  the  lore  of  liberty ;  this  was  bia.  gqbsIao^ 
aim  and  end»  however  he  might.be  mistak^iO  i|i  tb^ 
flieans.  He  was  indeed  very  zealous  in  what  was 
called  the  good  old  ci(U8e»  and  with  bis  spirit  and  bi^ 
resolution  it  is  aomewbat  wonderful,  tbf^  be  nfsver 
irentured  his  person  im  the.  civH  war ;  but  though  be 
was  not  in  arms^  he  was  not  inactive,  aad  tbEOugfatt  { 
suppose,  that  he  could  be /of  more  service  to  the  caus^ 
by  his  pen  than  by  his  sword  ^.  Het  was  a  thorough 
lepoblican,  and  in  this  be  thought  like  a  Greek  or 
Roman,  as  he  vfw  very  conversant  with  theix  writing9« 
And  one  day  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  was;a  friend  to 
Milton  as  well  as  to  the  Jiberties  of  bis  .country,  and 
was  one  of  bis  constant  visitors  to  the  last,  inquired  of 
him  bow  he  came  to  aide  with  the  fepublicans.  Miltcm 
answered  among  other  reasons,  because  tfaeiis  was  tbe 
most  frugal  goveraaent,  for  the  trappings  of  a  mor 


*i  So  he  says  biniself,  Dtf.  Sec. 
Pr.  W.  ii.  p.  366.  ed.  175S.  At* 
que  flli  quidem  Deo  pennde 
confisi,  servitutem  honestissimis 
armis  pepulere:  .cuiuB  laudis  etsi 
nullain  partem  mini  vendico^  a 
reprehensione  tamen  vel  timidl- 
tatiB  vel  ignaviw,  siqua  in&rtur^ 
fiusile  me  tueor.  Neque  enim 
mfliti^e  labores  et  perioula  sic  de- 
fy^ ut  Don  alia  ratione  et  ope- 
nun  multo  iitiliorem^  nee  minore 
CU19  periculo  meis  civibus  na- 
varim,  et  animum  dubiis  in  rebua 
neqae  demissum  unquam^  nequo 
ullius  invidis,  vel  etiam  mordt 
plus  aequo  metuentem  prsesti- 
terim.  Nam  cum  ab  adoiescen- 
tulo  humanioribus  easem  studiis 


ut  qui  maxime  deditus,  et  ingenio 
semper  quam  corpore  validior> 
postnabita  castrensi  opera,  qua 
me  gregarius  quilibet  robustior 
fiicile  superasset^  ad  ea  me  con-^ 
tuli,  quibus  plus  potui ;  ut  parte 
mei  meliore  ac  potiore,  si  sa* 
perem>  non  deteriore,  ad  rationes 
patriae,  causamque  banc  praestan- 
tissimam,  quantum  maxime  pos* 
sem  momentum  accederem.  Sic 
itaque  existimabam^  si  illos  Deus 
res  gerere  tarn  prseclaras  voluit, 
esse  Itidem  alios  a  quibus  gestaa 
dici  pro  dignitate  atque  omarr; 
et  defensam  armit  veritatem  ra* 
tione  etiam  (quod  unicum  est 
prsesidium  vere  ac  proprie  hu-* 
manum)  defend!  voluerit    E. 
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'narcby  might  set  up  an;  ordinary  commonwealth.     But 
then  his  attachment  to  Cromwell  must  be  condetnnod, 
as  berng  neither  consistent  ¥rith  his  republican  principles, 
nor  with  his  love  of  liberty.     And  I  know  no  other 
way  of  accounting  for  his  conduct,  but  by  presuming 
(as  I  think  we  may  reasonably  presume)  that  he  was 
far  irom  entirely  approving  of  Cromwell's  proceedings, 
but  considered  him  as  the  only   person   who  .could 
rescue  the  nation'  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  he  saw  were  erecting  a  worse  dominion  of  their 
own  upon  the  ruins  of  preiatical  episcopacy ;  and  of  all 
things  he    dreaded    spiritual    slavery,'   and    therefore 
closed  with  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  .as  he 
expected  under  them  greater  liberty   of  conscience. 
And  though  he  served  Cromwell,  yet  it  must  be  said 
for  him,  that  he  served  a  great  master,  and  served  him 
ably,  and  was  not  wanting  from  time  to  time- in  giving 
him   excellent  good  advice,  especially  in   his  second 
Defence':  and  so  little    being   said    of  him    in   all 

f  '  It  is  remarkable^  that  the  Jlex.  Mori  Fides  Pullica,  p.  72, 
magnanimity  and  high  tone  of  73.  Symmons. 
the  address  to  the  Protector^  in  There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
Milton's  second  Defence,  struck  thing  like  intimacy  between  Mil- 
Moras,  and  was  objected  by  him  ton  and  Cromwell  in  A^  Mar- 
to  his  adversary  as  an  evidence  vel's  account  of  his  presenting 
of  overweening  pride,  and  an  the  Second  Defence  to  the  Pro- 
imperious  spirit.  Que  quidem  tector ;  and,  m  a  letter  which 
omnia  spiritustibitam  altos  indu-  Mr.  Godwin  notices,  addressed 
erunt,  ut  proximus  a  primo  cen-  to  P.  Heimbach,  (Dec.  18, 1657,) 
seri  concupiveris,  adeoque  celsis^  who  desired  a  recommendation 
simo  Cromuello  cehior  appareeu  for  the  office  of  secretary  to  our 
interdom  -,  quern  sine  uUa  honoris  Embassador  in  HoUand,  Milton 
prcBfatwne  famiUanter  appeUas,  pleads  his  inability  to  assist  him 
quern  specie  laudantis  doces,  cut  partly  on  account  of  his  slight 
leges  diciasp  tiiulos  circumscribis,  acquaintance  with  persons  in 
munia  prater  ibis,  consiUasuggeris,  power — propter  paucissimas  fii- 
ei  si  secus  fecerii,  minas  ingeris,  miliaritates  roeas  cum  gratiosis, 
111!  arma  et  imperium  ooncedis,  qui  domi  fere,  idque  libenter  me 
ingenium  tibi  togamque  vindicas.  contineo.     £. 


$eQf«tary  Thi^Ioe's.  sto^e^pppers,  it  appears  thjit  ^e  l^ad 
ao  great  9hafe  in  the  seci^  aod  intrigues  of  gpyero** 
4nfiit;  what  he  despatcbad  y^BS  little  moce  than  .matters 
of  necesiary  foriBi  letters  aod  .an^we^  to  foreign  3tat^s; 
lUid  he  may  b^  ju9t}fied  ibr  actipg  in  au^  a  station, 
upon  the  aftme  principle  na  Sir  Matthew  I^ale^/or 
.bcUing  a  Jii^e^a  Qoram&seiioi]  under  the  Usurper:  and 
in  tibe  ktter  part  of  bis  life  he  frequently  escpiessed*  (9 
hi9  frieeds  his;eatire  adtisfaotion  of:  mindi  .tbp(  ;he  had 
cdnstantly. employed  bis  ^trepgth  and  &ouUiej9  i)i,»th^ 
tlefenea  of  liberty,  and  i«  opposition  to  slavery.  ,  * 
I»:maliters  of  religion  too  he  \m  givep,  a^  gre^t.of^ 
^06,^  evmi  gifeater,  than  by  his  (>oliticfil  pri|icipl^ 
iBut  9t(ill«Iet  npt  the  in^d^  glory;  po  such  ni^n  wap 
^ater  of  th^  party.  Hci  had  the  advantage  of  a  pious 
.education,  and  ever  eitprP^sed  theprofoundest  reverence 
^f^tbe  Deity  in  his  u^rds  and  actions,  was  bofjb  pi 
fChristian  and  a  Protestant,  and  'Studied  and  adqured 
Ahe  bt^ly  Strii^tunes  4d)oveiaU  other  hofiks  Y^batsoeyert* 
-Bod  in  all  his  writing^  be  fdainly  showeth  a  religious 
-turo  Of  mindt;4s  wtill  in  veisse  w  in  pFtee,ad  well  in  his 
iwi^a'of  an  earlier  date  as  iu  tbo^  of  lata*  composition. 
.When  he  wrote  the  I>octrine^ndX>i8cip]ine  of  Divoree, 
he  a|y))eara  to  have  been  la  Catvioist ;  but  aftertyarda  he 
.bntertained  a  aoora  ^tK)urable  opinion  of  A^}liBiu^. 
£iOiQe  haye  iAoiiined  to  believe,  that  he  was  an  As^w ; 
^Jhut:i there,  ^re  nnor^  excess  .passages  in  bis- works  to 
Xlferthix>w  this  opittiont  than  any  there  are  to  confine  k. 
iFor  in 'the  ponpli)8|Jk>n  of  his  treatise  of  Reformatiqn  -he 
.thus  solemnly  invokes  the  Trinity;  ^*  Thou  thei^foie 
«'  that  sitlb^  id. light  and  glory  unapproachable,  Parei^t 
<^  qf  An^iels'  i^nd  Men  !  next  thee  I  implore  Omnipo- 
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^*  tent  King,  Redeeaier  of  that  lost  remnant 
**  nature  thou  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  everlasting 
"  Love !  And  thou  the  third  subsistence  of  divine 
'*  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  arid  solace  of 
created  things !  one  Tri-personal  Godhead !  look 
upon  this  thy  poor,  and  almost  spent  and  expiripg 
*^  Church,  &c/'  And  in  his  tract  of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy be  endeavours  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  some 
epistles  attributed  to  Ignatius,  because  they  contained 
in  them  heresies,  one  of  which  heresies  is,  that- ^^  he 
*^  condemns  them  for  ministers  of  Satan,  who  say  that 
^*  Christ  is  God  above  all/'  And  a  little  after  in  the 
same  tract  he  objects  to  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
because  he  went  about  to  *^  prove  an  imparity  between 
*'  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son."  .  And  in  the 
Paradise  Lost  we  shall  find  nothing  upon  this  head, 
that  is  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  Scripture.  The 
learned  Dr.  Trapp,  who  was  as  likely  to  cry  oiitupbn 
heresy  as  any  man,  asserts  that  the  poem  is  orthodox, 
in  every-  part  of  it;  or  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  at  the  pains  of  translating  it.  Neque  alienum 
videtur  a  studiis  viri  theologt  poema  magna  ex  parte 
theologicum;  omni  ex  parte  (rideant,  per  me  licet, 
atque  riiigantur  athei  et  infideles)  orthodoxum.  Milton 
was  indeed  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  W  England, 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  was  by  his  parents 
designed  for  holy  orders,  as  we  related  before;  but  be 
was  led  away  by  early  prejudices  against  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  and  in  his  younger 
years  was  a  favourer  of  the  Presbyterians;  in  his 
middle  age  he  was  best  pleased  with  the  Independents 
and  Anabaptists,  as  allowtng  greater  h'berty  of  con- 
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"sctenee  than  others,  and  coining  neatest  in  his  opinion 
to  the  ^rimittTe  piactice;  and  id  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  not  a  professed  member  of  any  particular 
sect  of  Christians,  he  frequented  no  public  worship, 
oor  used  any  religious  rite  in  his  family.  Whether  so 
many  different  forms  of  worship  as  he  had  seen,-  had 
made  him  indifferent  to  all  fdnns ;  or  whether  he 
thought  diat  all  Christians  had  in  some  things  cor- 
rupted the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel;  or 
whether  he  disliked  their  endtess  and  uncharitable 
disputes,  and  that  love  of  dominion  and  inclination  to 
persecution,  which  he  said  was  a  piece  of  Popery  in^ 
separable  from  all  Churches;  or  ivhether  he  believed 
that  a  man  might  be  a  good  Christian  without  joining 
in  any  communion ;  or  whether  he  did  not  look  upon 
Jiimself  as  inspired,  as  wrapt  up  in  God,  and  above  all 
forms  and  ceremonies,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine:  to 
his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth:  but  if  he  was 
of  any  denomination,  he  was  a  sort  of.  a  Quietist,  and 
was  full  of  the  interior  of  rdigion  though  he  so  little 
rq;arded  the  exterior;  and  it  is  certain  was  to  the  last 
an  enthusiast  rather  than  an  infidel.  As  enthusiasm 
made  Norris  a  poet,  so  poetry  might  make  Milton  an 
enthusiast*. 


*  Sw  note  on  For.  tUg^  iv.  2SS. 

So  much  is  said  bjr  Bishop 
Newton  boUi  in  die  Life  and  in 
the  notes  of  the  orthodoxy  of  die 
Faradise  Lost,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  tNit'Soine  of  ite  raiders  ^on 
then*  cnard  agwnst  an  error  in* 
▼olired,  as  I  aftorehend,  in  this 
owMinoMdationtor  the  poem;  Mil* 
ton's  Tdigioas  ^steni>  indeed,  as 
it  is  disooverea  for  instance  in 


the  twelfth  book^  i^ppMrs  a§;roe« 
able  to  Scripture.  But  it  is  very 
possible  to  copy  the  letter  of  Bs^ 
velation,  whilst  its  spirit  is  m\^ 
seHdbly  neglected. .  And  this  er* 
mr  may  be  often:  trafipd  lA  Mil* 
ton's  work*  espeeially  in  bis  dar* 
ing  descriptians  of  the  Persons 
o€  the  l^rinity*  Y^ti  JobntiNi 
indeed  observes*  that  '^  whoever 
''  considers  the  feiKC  radical  poai** 
h3 
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'    HfB  oiraumstttRces  were  m^er  very  mewi  nor  v^y 

<grieat<;  iEor  be  HVed'  ;abovle  w^nt,  wa^  waa  net  jiltwt 

*^  tions  whiqh  the  Scriptiires  af-  of  its  readers^  and  others  through 

"  fdrdied  him,  wfll  w6nder  bj  .  th^m,   with  floating^  nodoni/  6€ 

f;^bat   energetic,  ofpfsratian  b«  .  nwit^rialit^   in   (be   fimqni   o^ 

'^  expanded  tfiem  to  such  extent,  the  Trinity,  tending  obviously 

^  andx  ramified  Aem  to  flo  macifa  iowi^rdB  Trnh^Mii  andteini|iliiig 

''  vaiiety»  restrained,  as  he  was  qtlper  minda^  offended  ;at.  encoca 

''by    religious    reve^nce  jfrom  of  this  nature,  into' the  opposite 

^iicentiposAess  of  6edon.r    Bat  emxrs  of  the  8abdli«i  ohSodniati 

9om9  subjects  are  too  sacred  for  schemes. 

^xparisidn.  Invention' '  is  •  inad*  Milton  perhapi  was  in  part  sc^- 
niissiUe  whore  the  Deity  ia  the  4oMl  tntp  theae  speculaUons  l^ 
subject  of  it  And  a  step  in  ad-  the  theology  of  his  age.  Hooker 
tnetnce  beyond  the  actual  declara-  and  Ridley  indeed  might  haye 
tions  of  Scr}|f  ture  may  easi^  lead  taught  him  hamOity  and  wisdooL; 
us  into  folly  or  impiety.  but  yet  it  is  said«  that  the  wril^ 
Trice  for  example  the-desenp«  ings  ci  Locke  hid*  the  merit  ef 
tion  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  first  introducing  generally  into 
ita  the  fifth  book.  This  is  founded  our  theological  i^oncs  a  just  sd- 
no  doubi  on  Pa.  ii.  7*  and  on  this  briet^  in  m  treatment  of  thfip 
slender  basis  what  a  detailed  and  mysterious  subjects.  In  part  how- 
degrading  story  is  constructed  of  ever  to  pride^  which  was  a  pi*o^ 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  myestefl  mjpent  iault  in  Milton's  cli^n^ 
on  a  certain  day  with  a  species  ter,  and  was  perhaps  at  the  root 
of  vio^egal  euthdrlty »  his  Soft-  of  many  of  hu  ekaggferatMl  ideas 


shqp   deckred*  .and   the  angels  of  domestic,  ciyil,  and  eq^tesias- 

fienceforward  'required  to  obey  tical  liberty,    may  be*  ascribed 

and  worship  ham :    whilst'  thie .  hie  poesottiptuoyi  mtrttsiona  into 

Son  himselfj  if  Abdiel  did  not  the  most  awful  mysteries, 

declare  of  him  that*he  took  pkrt  '    I  would  not  willmglybe  clasaeB 

in  iha  creation  of  ihUs  s^ogela,  with  tl^  tra^u^ers  of  Milton's 

would  appear  little  more  than  a  character  $   but  haying,  touchecl 

Attnerior  angel,  raised'  above  hit  upon  this  0a|bject|  I  am-  t^nmied 

fellows,  allowed    to  wield    the  to   pursue    it  a    little  f^rtberJ 

thunder,  and  reflecting  the  glory  especially    as    on^  'of  Miltdn  a 

of  his    Father.     As    a    general  latest  biographers  has  described 


pieliire  thia  ia  a^  utter  yariaBoe    him  aa  <me  of  the . 'moat  p«ftct  of 
wMi  the  ispirit  laf  tlibae  aatUHda    l^hwnad  riioee  (^yiAmons^  hife 


wMoii  Rovdaibn  fiveaua  of  the  of  MMton,  pi  567/And  p.  69^  tid. 

800  of  Ood;  faowaver  it.mtfyibe  ^)  .  ApiMd^wBd  imiuofAM^ble 

supported  here  moA   theft'  -bf  apirit  appear  ^to  'have  been  Mp 

isMated  ieaiB,  bjr  ^e  woida  «f  pnnoqMd.fiuiMB.    His  aKtmyrdi- 

Scniptiarestom  mm  their  omtexts  nary,  dbiiitias  jmd  attaimo«nt$  Ho 


aad  diyeMBd  ^of  their  geoann  doubt  :stlmiglj  tempted  him.  tm 

spirit.^  And  it  is  greatly  to  bo  peide;  and^hohadoaaligiMtpKo* 

taired  «hat  the  feheolegy  of  the  vocationa  to  bifttenMis  .and  jrO'* 

BmiAiae  Lost-  hks  tainted  many  venge.   His  trtetoeol 
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Upon  aecttmulaliog  wealth ;  his  ambitiod  was  more  to 
ewrioh  aad  addm  his  mind.  His  fadier  supported  him 
IB  his  titifels,  and  for  some  time  after*  Then  his 
pupils  must  have  been  of  some  advantage  to  him^  and 
bought  him  rither'  a  certain  stipend,  or  considerable 
presents  at  least;  and  he  hadscarccfly  any  other  method 


first  wife^  or  rather  his  ^neroeity 
tcTharfaonilv,  appears  m  brilliant 
contrast  witn  liis  conduct  in  other 
instances.  But  his  severi^  to- 
waidshis  children^  undutinil  as 
thejT.were^  and  his  merciless  at- 
tacks upon  his  controversial  op- 
panciitSy  even  when  thev  wtfce 
beneath  his  notice^  and  vhen 
thiey  sought  to  deprecate  his  an- 
ger,  hovrerer  ihey  m^j  be  ex- 
cused, can  never  be  justified; 
Benoein  ntahy  ct  his  epntrovetv 
rial  works  extremely  vulgar,  in- 
delicate, and  malignant  passages 
are'fbund  in  dose  and  stranx^ 
contact  with  pages  breathing  the 
most  exalted  benevdence,  and 
thfe  most  ardent  admimtipn  of 
virtue, 

fThe  more  gross  ttad  ordinary 
£uling8  of  mankind,  indolence, 
sensualtt]^,  and  covetousness,  Mil- 
ton appears  to  have  conquered 
verv  early  and  easily.  His  am- 
bition bad  very  little  hi  it  of  a 
merely  vrorldly  character.^  His 
love  of  fame  was  not  separated 
iran  an  ardent  desire  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  to  fulfil  Ms '  n>- 
poiiited  duties.  T&e  philoaophy 
<tf  Greece  and  Rome  however 
aeemi  tb  have  iratped  in  some' 
decree  his  idem  af  moml  great- 
neflB,*aB  well  as  sotne  of  his  spe- 
enbtive  bpuAoDB  on  cAet  sub- 
jects. But  we  may  remark  in 
W'Aiiittfd  diaracter/  dvcn  iroto 
his  earliest  years,  many  genuine 
virtues  of  a  purer    quality— a 


• 

strong  sense  of  his  living  in  a 
state  of  trial,  and  having  to  ren- 
der a  strict  account  of  the  em* 
ployment  of  all  his  talents — the 
devout  and  habitual  study  of  the 
Sorijptures — continual  prayer  for 
spiritual  assistance^^-a  profound 
reverence  £of  the  Dtity,  and  a 
devotiopal  spirjt 

Had  he  perceived  that  any 
imsages  in  his  great  poem  were 
tinctured  with  irreverence,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  eagerly  eiu 
punged  them.  For  the  Paradise 
Lost,  notwithstanding  the  error 
which  I  noticed  above,  demon^ 
strates  his  reverence  for  die  Scripl 
tures,  and  for  Uieir  Author,  by 
this  circumstance  amongst  many 
others — the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  he  borrows  the  words  at^ 
tributed  to  the  Creator,  scarcely 
venturing  to  alter  a  syllable  in 
Older  to  bend  tbem  into  his  verse: 

Even  the  reproach  iLst  has 
been  thrown  upon  him  of  fre^ 

auentinff  no  place  of  public  wofv 
[lip  in  his  latter  days  should  be 
received,  as  Dr.  Symmons  ob» 
serv^,  with-  some  caution.  '  tlia 
Uindneas  and  other  infirmities 
might  be  in  part  Ins  excute ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  dssly  employ- 
ments were  ahvays  ushered  m  by 
devout  meditation  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  reasonable 
also  to  suppose,  that  had  he  Hved 
in  happier  times  fewer  blemishes 
would  have  tarnished  the  lustre 
of  his  virtues.    £. 

ha 
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of  improving  Ins  fortune,  as  be  was  of  no  profi^aBioo; 
iWhen  hid'father  died,  he  inh^ted  an  dder  son's  share 
of  his  estate,  the  principal  part  of  which  I  believe  was 
h]&  house  in  Bread-street:  and  not  long  after,  he  ^s 
appointed  Latin  Secretary  widi  a  salary  of  <£900  ayear^; 
to  that  he  was  now  in  opulent  circumstances  for  a  man, 
who  had  always  led  a  frugal,  and  temperate  life,  and 
was  at  little  unnecessary  expense  besides  buying  of 
books.  Though  he  was  of  the  victorious  party,  yet  he 
was  fi^r  from  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  his  country.  On 
the  contrary  (as  we  learn  from  his  second  Defence)  he 
sustained  great  losses  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  not 
at  all  fevoured  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  but  some- 
times paid  beyond  his  due  proportion.  And  upon  a 
turn  of  afiairs  he  was  not  only  deprive  of  bis  place, 
but  also  lost  <£9000  which  he  had  for  security  and  im.. 
provement  put  into. the  Excise  Office.  He  lost  like« 
wise  another  considerable  sum  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  management,  as  persons  of  Milton's  genius  are 
seldom  expert  in  money  matters.  And  in  die  fire  of 
London  his  house  in  Bread-street  was  burpt,  before 
which  accident  foreigners  have  gone  out  of  devotion 
(says  Wood)  to  see  the  house  and  chamber  where  he 
was  bom".     His  gains  were  inconsiderable  in   pro^ 

*  To|p8ther  with  an  estdte  of  *'  mightily  importuned  to  go  into 

about  Sfxty  pounds  a  year,  whidi  *'  France  and  Italy ;'  f«N*eignen 

belonged  to  the  plundered  abbey  **  came  much  to  see  him,  and 

of  Westminster,  according  to  Mr.  **  much  admired  him,  and  offered 


Todd;    who  probably  depends  ''to  him  great  prefermoits  ta 

only  upon  the  account  of  Mrs.  ''come  over  to  them;  wad  the 

j^oster,  see  below,  p.  cix.    E*  "  chief  inducement  oif  several 

«  Wood  speaks  upon  Aubrey*s  "  foreigners  that  came  over  into 

authority,  wlio  adds,  that  Miiton  "  £nguihd  was  to  see  O.  iVo- 

"  was  much  more  admired  abroad  "  tector,  and  Mr.  J.  MUtoo,'*  £. 
"  than  at  home  ;**  that  "  he  was 
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poitioB  to  his  losses;  for.  « excepting  the  tbousand 
pounds,  wbic|;i  were  given  him  by  the  government  for 
writing  his  Defence  of  the  people  against,  Satmasius, 
Yfp  may  conclude  that  he  got  very  little  by  the  copies 
of  his  works,  when  it  doth  not  appear  that  he  received 
any  inore  than  ten  pounds  for  Paradise  Lost.  Some 
time  before  he  died  he  sold. the  greatest  part  of  his. 
library,  as  his  heirs  were  not  qualified  to  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  it, '  and  as  he  thought  that  he  could  dis* 
pose^  of  it  to  greater  advantage  than  they  could  after 
his  decease.  Finally,  by  one  means  or  other  he  died 
worth  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  besides  his 
hqusehold  goods,  which  was  no  incompetent  sub- 
siftqpcei  for  him,  who  was  as  great  a  philosopher  as  a 
poet*. 


*  See  the  Nuncupative  Will, 
and  Mr.  Wiurton's  notes  updh  it,, 
anacfxed  to  th is  acoounty  by  which 
it  appears  diiat  Milton  designed 
to  leave  every  thing  to  his  wife. 
What  pronerty,  however,  he  pos- 
sessed at  nis  death  does  not  ap- 
pear ftom  any  <»f  the  papers 
connected  with  the  Will.  The 
account  which  Dr.  Newton  gives 
k  taken  from  Philips. 

Of  the  books  which  belonged 
to  him,  a  copy  of  Euripides,  with 
many  marginal  emendations  in 
his  own  band«  is  now  the  pro- 
per^ of  Mr.  Cradbck,  of  Gumly  > 
m  Leicestershire.  Some  of  the 
marginal  notes  have  been  given 
to  the  public  by  Joshua  Barnes^ 
and  Mr.  Jodreli.  See  Mr.  War- 
ton's  note  on  V.  55  of  the  ode. 
Ad  J.  Rouiium, 

The  Earl  of  Charlemon,(  de- 
scended ftom  a  sister  of  Mr.  King, 
MiIton*s  Lycidas^)  has  a  copy  of 


Lycophron,  which  belonged  to 
Milton.  In  the  margin  are  ob- 
servations written  in  the  same 
beautiful  hand,  if  I  remember 
right,  with  the  ode  to  Rouse  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  Library; 
but  several  years  have  elapsed 
since  Lord  Charlemont  shewed 
me  the  Lycophron. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blackbume, 
(grsnd^on  of  Ard^l^acon  B)adk« 
bume,  who  wrote  the  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,) 
is  also  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  said  to' have  belonged  to 
Milton.  Iliere  are  two  little 
drawings  in  it  of  a  profile,  with 
his  name  annexed,  and  one  of 
them  <iilM^bed  "  Myself,  1640*"; 
and  oocmiiqaaBy  a  remark  upon 
a  text  of  Seripiure,  or  upon  the 
state  of  the  times,  apparently  in 
his  hand-writing.  Qne  is  dated 
Canterbury,  1^9^  "  This  year 
*'  o{  very  dreadfiil  commotion, 

h4 
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To  this  accbuot  ot  Milton  it  itaay  be  proper  to  iuM 
sotnething  concerning  his  family.  We  said  before,  that 
he'  had  a  vouns^er  brother  and  a  sister.  His  brotheir 
CbrTstopher  Milton  was  a  man  of  totally  opposite  prin<^ 
dpies;  was  a  strong  royalist,  and  after  the  civil  waf 
made  his  composition  through  his  brother's  interest^; 
had  b^  ^tered  young  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
of  iiirUich  hou^'he  lived  to  be  an  ancient  bencher;  and 
being  a  prbfessed  papist,  was  in  the  reign  of  James  II« 
ikiade  a  judge  and  knighted;  but  soon  obtained  his 
^ietus  by  reason  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  retired 
to  Ipswich,  where  he  lived  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Hi^  sister  Anne  Milton  had  a  considerable  fortune 
given  her  by  hei^  father  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Edward 
Philips,  (son  of  Mr.  Edward  Philips  of  Shrewsbury,) 
who  coming  young  to  London  was  bred  up  in  the 
Crown  Of&ce  in  Chancery,  and  at  length  became 
secondary  of  the  office  under  Mr.  Bettibo.  By  him 
she  had,  besides  other  children  who  died  lofiintSi  two 
sons  Edward  and  John,  whom  we  have  had  fi^quent 
occasion  to  mention  before.  Aniong  Our  author^s  jui 
venile  poems  there  is  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  death  of  a 
Mr  infiint,  a  nephew,  or  rather  niece  of  his,  dying  of  a 
cough;  and  this  being  written  in  bis  17th  year,  as  it  is 
said  in  the  title,  it  may  be^natufally  inferi-ed  that  Mrs. 
Philips  was  elder  than  eilter  6f  her  brothers.    She  had 

''  and  I  Wfne  will  mimki  «ii»*'        Soone  ibe  frvth  turlb's  tender  hMe 
^dtoiut    times    of    oonflictii^        tfbiai  iomiib  ore  my  tlMpii«  ihMle. 
'«ii|^t"    Anotfacr,  written*  op-  -B' 

oethene  \h»»,  pounds,  aco^^  to  the  rcoord 

Wb*n  that  day  ofdwth  Shan  come,,  of   Comporitions,    Lond.    1655, 

TIten  shall  nighU  J  shades  preiralle;  T>t^it 

Soon  shall  love  and  muskk  «rile;  *^^' 
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KkemM  two  daughiMB,  MMy/vrfab  dkd  veiy  yolnig^ 
and  AoM  who  wM  living*  in  i694frhf  a  aedbnd  hua* 
band  Mr.  Tbomaa  Agar,  who^  mkdaded  his  intknate 
inend  Mr.  PbilifM^  in  his  place  in  tlie  Crown  Office^ 
wlrieh  he  enjoyed  many  years,  and  left  to  Mr.  Tboitiaa 
Milton,  son  of  Sir  Chriatopher  before  mentioned.  Aa 
for  Milton  bimaelf  he  appears  to  have  been  no  en^my 
to.  the  fair  sex  by  having  had  three  wives.  I^liat  for-^ 
tune  he  had  with  any  c^them  is  no  where  said,  but  they 
weie  geptlemen^s  daughters;  and  it  ia  remarkable  that 
be  married  tbem  all  maidens, .  for  (as  he  aays  in  his 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  which  was  written  befoie 
he  married  at  all)  he  '<  thought  with  them,  who  both  in 
prudence  and  elqganoe  of  spirit  would  chooae  a  vifgia 
of  mean  fortunes  honestly  bred  before  the  wealthiesli 
^  widow.^^  But  yet  he  seemeth  not  to  have  beeq  v«iy 
happy  in  aqy  of  hid  marriages;  for  his  first  wife  had 
juady  oflfended  him  by  her  long  absence  and  separation 
firom  him ;  the  second,  whose  love,  sweetness,  and 
goodness  he  commends,  lived  not  a  twelvemonth  with 
him;,  apd  his  third  wife  19  said  tQ  have  been,  a  woQian 
of  a  moat  violent  spirit,  and  a  hard  mother-in  Jaw  to  bii» 
children '«     She  ^ied  very  old,  about  tw^enty  years  ago^ 

at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire:  and  from  the  accounts  of 

•     •  •  •  . 

those  who  had  seen  her,  I  have  learned,  that  shci  con«« 
firmed  several  things  which  have  been  jelated  before ; 
and  particularly  that  her  husband  used  to  compoae  bia 


*  Aobrey  ny$,  however,  that  in-law,  exoeptiDg  piobably  the 

sh^  was  "  a  gentle  personi  of  a  jomigestj  were  very   far  from* 

''  peaeefid.  and   agreeable    hu«  am^ble.    She  diedtaccordiBig'ta 

"  mour  ;*'.  and  it  apjpcars  by  the  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  aummer  of 

witnesfQl  to  Milton  9  Niincup»-  llSfk    E. 
tive  Will,  that  her  daughters- 
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poetiy  chiefly  in  winter,  and  on  his  waking- in  a  mor^-' 
ing  wbuld  make  her  write  down  som^imes  twenty:  or 
thirty  versus:  and-  being. ask^  whether  he.  did i  not 
often  read  Homer  and  Virgil>  she  understood  it  as  an 
imputation  upon  him  for  stealing  from  those  authors, 
and  apswa:ed  with  eagerness  that  he  stole  from  no- 
body but  the  Muse  who  inspired  him ;  and  boing  asked 
by  a  lady  present  who  the  Muse  was,  replied  it  was 
God^s  grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that  visited  him 
nightly  ^  She  was  likewise  asked  whom  he  approved 
most  of  our  English  poets,  and  answered  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Cowley:  and  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  Dryden,' she  said  Drydenused  sometimes 
to  visit  him,  but  he  thought  him  no  poet,  but  a  good 
liiymist:  but  this  was  before  Dryden  had  composed  his 
best  poems,  which  made  his  name  so  famous  after- 
wards. She  was  wont  moreover  to  say,  that  her 
husband  was  applied  to  by  .message  from  the  King» 
and  invited  to  write  for  the  Court,  but  his  answer  was. 


*  Ridiardson    collected    edll  ''  ter  to  secure  what  came.    I 

more  ^minute    information    re-  '^  have  been  also  told,  he  would 

•pebtii^  MikoD**  habits  of  com-  '*  dictate   many»  perhaps  forty 

position.    **  When  he  dictated,  "  lines,  as  it  were  in  a  breath ; 

he  sat  leaning  backward  ob-  "  and  then  reduce  them  to  half 

liquely  in  an  easy  chair,  with  "  the  number.   I  would  not  omit 

his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of  "  the  least  circumstance.    These 

it ;   he    frequently  composed  **  indeed  are  trifles  i   but  even 

lying  m  bed  in  a  morning  -,  I  .**  such  contract  a  sort  of  great- 

**  have  been  well  informed,  that  **  ness,  when  related  to  what  is 

**  when  he  could  not  sl^,  but  **  great."  Remarki,  4rc.' p.  cxiv. 


rr 
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lay  awake  whole  nights,  he  ^Milton's  grand-daughter,  in- 

"  tried;  not  one  verse  could  he  deed,  asserted,  that  he  would  not 

^'  make ;  at  other  times  flowed  «llow  his  daughters  to  be  taught 

"  ea^    his   unpremidated    terse,  to  write ;  but  Aubrey,  who  was 

''  wim  a  certain'  impetus   and  personally  acquainted  with  the 

''oestro,  as  himself  seemed  to  Poet,  expressly  mentions  that  his 

''  believe.    Then,  at  what  hour  youngest  daughter  was  his  ama- 

''  soever,  he  rung  for  his  daugh-  naensis.    E.     -  - 
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tkat  8ucb  a  behaviour  would  be  very  iucoosistent  with 
bis  former  conduct,  for  he  had  never  yet  employed  hia 
pen  agaiaat  his  conscience.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
four  children,  a  son  who  died  an .  infant,  and  three 
daughters  who  survived  him;  by  his  second  wife  he 
bad  only  obe  daughter,. who  died  soon  after  her  mothetj 
who  died  in  childbed;  and  by  his  last  wife  he  had  no 
children  at  alP.  His  dau^tecs  were  not  sent  to 
school,  but  Were  instruct^  by  a  mistress  kept  at  home 
for  that  purpose:  and  he  hims^,  exeusmg  the  eldest 
on  account  of  an  impediment  in  her  speech,  taught  the 
two  others  to  read  and  pronounce  Greek  .and  Latin, 
and  several  other  languages,  without  understanding  any 
but  English,  for  he  used  to  say  that  one  tongue  was 
enough  for  a  woman ;  but  this  employment  was  very 
irksome  to  them,  and  this  t<^ether  with  the  sharpness 
and  severity  of  their  mother*in^law  made  them  very 
voeasy  at  home;  and  therefore  they  were  all  sent 
abroad  to  learn  things  more  proper  for  them,  and  par* 
ticularly  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver^.  As  Milton 
at.his  death  left  his  affairs  very  much  in  the  power  of 
bis  widow,  though  she  acknowledged  that  he  died 
worth  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  yet  she 

**  The  births  of  his  children  by  **  about  six  of  the  dock,  1648* 

his  first  wife  are  thus  registered  *'  My  son  John  was  bom  on  Sa- 

bjr  bjinself  in  the  blank  leaf  of  *'  tarday,  Maidi  the  Ifith^  aboot 

his  wife's  Bible,  whence  I  tran*  '^  half  an  hour  past  nine  at  night, 

scribed  the  account.  "  Anne,  mj  "  1650.    My  daughter  Deborah 

''  djioghter,  was  bom  July  the  "  was  bora  die  Sd  cff  May,  being" 

"  2^,  the  day  of  the  monthly  "  Sunday,  somewhat  before  three 

*f  faat,  between  ax  and  seven  r  or  '*  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,' 

''  about  half  an  hour  after  six  in  ''  1652."    Birch. 

**  the  evening,  I64i6.    Mary,  my  ^  See  below,  the  Nuncupative 

**.  daughter,  wap  bom  on  Wed-  .  Will,  and  'the  depositions  of  th^ 

**  nesday,  October  the  25th,  on  witnesses  annexed  to  it    £. 
*'  the  fast-day  in  the  moming. 
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allowed  but  one  buhdred  poonds  to  each  of  His  tbreb 
daughters;  Aaae  the  ddest  was  decrepit  and  de- 
fiMrmedi  but  had  a  veiy  hJEindaooie  face;  she:  married  ^ 
master^buildar,  and  died  id  childbed  of  her  first  chaU^ 
who  di«d  with  her.  Mary  the  second,  lived  and  died 
single.  Deborah  the  youngest  in  her  father's  life  time 
went  osrer  to  Ireland  with 'a  lady,  and  afterwards  was 
■larded  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke^  a  weaver  in  Spita^ 
Fields,  and  died  in  August  \797$m  the  76th  y.ear  of 
her  age.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  .-woman  of  good 
understanding  and  genteel  behaviour,  though  in  lowciiw 
cuinstaocea. :'  As  she  had  been  often  called  upon  to 
read  fiomer  and  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  to  her  father, 
she.  could  have  repeated  a  ijpnsiderable.  number  of 
verses  fix>m theb^inning  of  both  these  poets,  as  Mr^ 
Ward,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Gresbam  College,  re^ 
lates  upon  his  own  knowledge:  and  anodier  gentleman 
has  informed  me,  that  he  has  heard  her  repeat  sevefai 
verses  hkewise  out  of  Euripides.  Mr.  Addison,.and  the 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  her; 
knew  her  immediately  to  be  Milton^s  daughter  by  the 
similitude  of  her  countenance  to 'her  father's  picture: 
and  Mr.  Addison  made  her  a  handsome  present  of  a 
purse  of  guineas,  with  a  promise  of  procuring  for  her 
some  annual  prdvision  for  her  life ;  but  his  death  bap-f 
pening  soon  after,  she  lost  the  benefit  of  his  generous 
design.  She  received  presents  likewise  from  several 
other  gentlemen,  and  Queen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty 
pounds  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Freind  the  physician. 
She  bad  ten  children,  seyen  sons  and  three  daughters  ;. 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  one  of  her 
sons  named  Caleb,  and  one  of  her  daughters  named 
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Elizabeth.  Caleb  i/reni;  to  Fort  St.  Geotge  in  the 
East .  Indbcii,  wheie  he  iteitieBl^  and  fabd  tirp  mdM, 
Abrahamaad  Isaac;  liie. elder nfwhmntstoie' to  Eng- 
land \fith..  the  late  governor  <Haiti8on>  but  rttnraed 
npon  advioe  of  his  &tfaer'a  death,  and  whether  he  dr'hk 
blother  be  now  living  is  uncertdin.  Etizabetb;^  the 
yomigest  4ahild  of  MrsL  Clarices  was  mamed:  to  mMi;. 
Thomas  Foster  a  weaver  in  Spslai  Fidds^  bnd  bild 
seven  ohildreB  if  ho  :are  ail  dead ;  and  she  fae^f  is  aged 
abiMit  ^sixty,  aiid  week  and  infirm.  She  semieth  lo  hi 
a.. good  plain  sensible  wonuus,  and  has  oonfirmed 
seveml .  parftieu^rB :  selatad  afaow,  and  informed  m<6:of 
some  others^  which  she.  had  dfteoi  heaUd  ftom  bit 
mother  dmt  her  grand&thaf  lost  two  tbdusand'^paundl 
b^  a  .money-^scrivsner,  ^whoq^  he -had  intrusted  widi  thitt 
son,  and  likewise  an  estate  at .  Westminster  of  sixX^ 
pounds  a  year,  which  belonged  to  'the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  .was  restored  to  them  it  tliei  jKei^toratiab  < 
that,  he  was  very  temperate  in  hiM  editing  dnd*  difnkingi 
but  what  he.  had  be  always  loved  to  have  ef  the  be^t  I 
that  he  seldom  went  abroad  Jn  tile  latter  jmt  of  his  life* 
but  was  visited  even  then  by  persons  of  distinctifMi 
bodr  foreigners  and-  othen:  that  he  kejlt  his  daugblfceffa 
at  a  great  ^tance^  and  :would  not  dlow  them  iQ  .lo^m 
tovmte^  which  he  didugh<  unneeessiEiry  for  a  v^pipan; 
that  her'.mother  was  his  greatest  ^owite,  and  <y>«ld 
lead  in  seven  or  eight  hmgui^fes,  though  the  utidefr 
stood  none  but  fing^:..that  ber^mother  inherited  Ul 
head««ohes  and  disidnders,'  and.  bad  isucb  n  weakness  in 
her  e^cs^  that  she  ivas  ioroed  ta  make  use  of  spectadt)* 
ftom^the  age  of^hteen ;  and  she  bersdf,  sb0  daya,lM 
mt  hieen  abfe  to  read  a  cbapt^  ih  the  Bible  tbe^fe 
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tventy  years:  that  she  was^  mittafcen  ia  ioforniing  Mr. 
Birch,  what  he  had  jmnted  upon  her  audioriiy,  that 
Milton's  fiitber  was  bom  in  France;  and  a  brother  of 
hers  who  was  then  living  was  very  angry  with  her  for  it, 
and  like  a  tme-born  Eogiisbman  resented  it  h%hly,  that 
the  family  should  be  thoi^t  to  biear  any  relation  to 
France:  that  Milton's  second  wife  did  not  die  tn 
childbed,  as  Mr.  Philips  and  Toland  relate,  but  above 
three  months  after  of  a  consumption ;  and  this  too  Mr. 
Birch  r^tes  upon  her  authority ;  but  in  this  particular 
she  must  be  mistaken  as  well  as  in  the  other,  for  our 
audior's  sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife  plainly  iihplies, 
that  she  did  die  in  childbed.     She  knows  nbthii^  of 
her  aunt  Philips  or  Agar's :  descendants^  but  believes 
that  they  are  all  extinct:  aa  is  likewise  Sir  Christoplier 
Milton's  family,  the  last  of  which,  she  says,  were  two 
maiden  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mm.  Catharine  Milton, 
who  lived  and  died  at  Higbgate;  but  unknown  to  her, 
there  is  a  Mrs.  Milton  living  in  Grosvenor  street, 
[A.  p.  17499]  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Christopher, 
and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Milton  before  men- 
tioned :  and  she  herself  is  the  only  survivor  of  Milton^s 
own  family,  iitlless  tbere  be  some  in  the  East  Indies, 
which' she  very  much  quiestions,  for  she  used  to  hear 
from  diem  sometimes,  but  has  heard  nothing  now  for 
sa^etal  years ;  so  that  in  all  probability  Milton's  whole 
fiimily  will  be  ^ctinct  with  her,  and  he  can  live  only,  in 
his  writings.     And  such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this 
granddaughter  of  a  man,  who  will  be  an  everlasting 
glory  to  the  nation^  has  now  for  some  years  with)  her 
husband  kept  a  litde  chandler^s  or  grocer's  shop  for 
their  subsistence,  lately  at ^  the  lower  HoQoway  in  the 
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road  between  Highgate  and  Loadon,  aadat  prtaent  id 
Cock  Laiie,  not'fiir  from  Shoreditcb.  cbilrch''/   An^ 


«  Of  Sir  C.  Milton's  daugbtera 
it  is  stated  in  a  note  signed  H^ 
Lives  qfike  Poets,  ed.  lT94/thflit 
tbej  were  both  *'  living  at  Hollo- 
''Vay,  about  the  year  1734,  and 
''  at  that  time  possessed  sudi  a 
"  degree  of  health  and  strength 
**  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays 

**  and  pruyjnr-dajrs  to  walk  a  n^e 
''  up  a  steep  hill  to  Highgate 
''  Chapel.  One  of  these  was 
''  ninei^-two  at  the.  time  of  her 
**  death.  Their  parentage  was 
'^'known  to  few,  atnd  their  names 
'^  were  corrupted  into  Melton.** 

Mr.  Todd  discovered  in  the 
parish  registers  of  ADballows, . 
Bread-street,  entries  of  the  bap- 
tism of  two  other  sisters  of  Milton 
younger  than  Anne.  But  one 
of  these,  and  probably  the  other, 
died  an  infant 

The  lives  of  Edward  and  John 
Philips  have  been  lately  written 
by  W.  Godwin;  bot  it  has  not^ 
been-  ascertained  whether  either 
of  thfeiu  left  children. 

Mr.  Godwin  supposes  that  S. 
Philips,  the  elder  orother,  died 
about  16$6,  and  Jdm,  net  tOI- 
after  1706.  ^  They  were  both  of 
diem  authors  by  profession,  and 
there  is  a  very-long  catilogue  of 
their  writings  and  translations, 
most  of  whidi  however  are  now 
nn^lected.  E.  Philips  appears 
to  have  been  a  roan  of  respectable 
diaraeter;  but  his  brotner  was 
thoroughly  profligate  and  un- 
pnncipiecf.  -  They  both  quitted 
tinflfhr  ancle's 'political  party  eariy 
in  life. 

Of  Milton's  direct  descendants 
a  few  iHuNacnlurs  may  yet  be 
stated. 

In  April,  1750,  Comus   was 


acted  fqr  ihe.bandCt  of  Mrs. 
Foster,  th;.  Johnson^  who  wrote 
the*  ptologae,  says,  "  she  had  so 
*'  little  acquaintance  with  diver* 
"  sion  or  aaiety,  that  she  did  not 
'5  know  what  was  intended  wjben 
'^  a  benefit  was  offered  her.*^  The 
receipts  of  the  house  Mr.  Todd 
ascertained  to  hava  been  only 
jEl47.  Us.  6d.  from  which  £80. 
were  deducted  fer  the  expences ; 
but  Dr,  Newton  bron^t  sl  Uxfit 
contribution,  and  £^0.  were  given 
Inr  ToBson  the  bookseller.  And 
tpas  I  presume  the  profits  of  the 
flight  were  increased  by'subl^- 
quent  contributions  to  £130^ 
which  Dr.  Johnson  and  others 
sa^  Mts.'  Foster  reoeivM;  *  ^^ 
with  this  litde  additjon  to  their 
fortunes,  she  and  her  husliahd 
removed  to  Islington,  where<they 
both  soon  diedj  Mrs.  Fostef> 
death  took  place'  May  9,  1754. 
One  of  her  brothen  Mr*  Udian 
Clarke  was.  known  to  Dr^  Birch 
in  17S7.  He  was  also  a  weair^, 
and  died  without  diilAren  at  t^e 
house  of.  his  sister,  Mrs.  Foster. 
In  the  Edihburi^  Review,  Oc- 
tober, 1816,  p.  498,  I  find,.it 
stated,  professedly  firom.  an  ex* 
amination  of  the  paridi  regiMtr 
of  Fort  St.  George,  that  Caleb 
Clarke,  who  seems  to  have  been 
parisbiderk  of  that  place,  ftom 
1717  to  1719,  was  buried  there 
Oct.  96,  1719-  He  had  &ree 
diildren  bom  at  Madras;  Abra- 
ham, baptized  Jutte'Sd^  1703$ 
Mary,  baptised  Mliroh  1701;  add 
buried  Dec.  15th,  1706^;  I^ttMs; 
baptised,  Feb.  IS.' 1711.  Of 
Isaac  no  furtfier  account  Mspears. 
Abraham  in  17S5  marriea  Anna 
Clarke,  and  the  baptism  of  hiii 
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other  diing  let  fa»  meotioD,  tb^t  is  equally  to  the 
honour  df  t;b^l  pttoseot  age.  Though  Miltoa  feceived 
not  above  ten  pounds  at  two  different  payments  for  the 
etopy  of  Paradise  Lost,  yet  MK  Hoyle  author  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Game  of  tVhist,  after  having  disposed 
l]f  airthe  first  impression,  sold  the. copy  to  the  bdoW 
8^r,  as  I  have  been  infordded,  for  t^vo  imndred 
guineas. 

'  A^  me  have  had  occasion  to  mention  more  tharf 
once  Milton's  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  it  may  not  be  ungrafefiil 
lothe  reader,  if  we  give  a  more  paiticulu*  account  of 
them,  before  we  conclude.  There  are,  as  we  said,  two 
draughts  of  a  letter  to  a  >friend  who  had  importuned 
him. to  take  orders',  together  with  a  sonnet  on  his  being 
arrived  to  the  age  of  twenty^hree:  and  by  'th^re  being 
iwo  draughts  of  this  letteir  with  sevefal  alterations  and 
additfons,  it' appears  to  havie  be^n  written  with  greajt 
€ate  and  deliberattoli  y  and  both  the  draughts  have  been 
published  by  Mr»  Birch  in  his  Historical  and  Critic^ 
AcMunt  of  die  life  and  writings  of  Milton ^  There 
are  also  several  of  his ,  poems^  Arcades,  At  a  solemn 
miisic,  Oh  time,  Upon  the  circumcision,  the  Mask, 
-Lycidas,  with  five  or  six  of  bis.  sonnets,  all  in  his  owu 


4iiigliter  Mary  u  registered  April 
Sd.  1737.  With  ber  all  iiofeiees 
cf 'Ijhis  IlimSy  oeaaei  But  die 
jUnewar  reonrks,  that  89  neither 
Abf?4^ana  nor  Isaac  Clarke  died 
•^  Miadrait  «nd.Abr8h4m  wm 
.eQlj.tWBn^-foor  yeare  of  age  at 
Ibe  baptifm  of  his  daughter,  it  ja 
probaUe  that  tlieifaiaily  mignted 
ta  flome  other  part  of  ladii^  sod 
lliat  9onie  tnqe  of  them  may  yet 


be  discovered.  I  heard  however 
fhmi  Sir  James  Mackintosh  tbut 
he- took  pains,  when  he  resided 
in  India^  to  ascertain  whether 
any  remained  there  of  the  fiunily 
of  Milton*8  grandsGO,  anfl  ^lat 
his  conclusion  was  that  the  fiunijy 
wae  extinct    E. 

*  Dr.  Newton  also  has  givqn 
them  in  the  notes  on  Sonnet  vii. 
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hand-writing:  and  there  are  some  others  of  his  sonnets 
written  by  different  hands,  being  most  of  them  com-> 
posed  after  he  had  lost  his  sight.  It  is  curious  to  see 
the  first  thoughts  and  subsequent  corrections  of  so 
great  a  poet  as  Milton:  but  it  is  remarkable  in  these 
manuscript  poems,  that  he  doth  not  often  make  his 
stops,  or  begin  his  lines  with  great  letters.  There  are 
likewise  in  his  own  hand- writing  different  plans  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy:  and  it  is  an 
agreeable  amusement  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  and 
.improvement  of  such  a  work  from  its  first  dawnings  in 
the  plan  of  a  tragedy  to  its  full  lustre  in  an  epic  poem. 
And  together  with  the  plans  of  Paradise  Lost  there  are 
the  plans  or  subjects  of  several  other  intended  tragedies, 
some  taken  from  the  Scripture,  others  from  the  British 
or  Scottish  histories:  and  of  the  latter  the  last  men- 
tioned is  Macbeth,  as  if  he  had  an  inclination  to  try  his 
strength  with  Shakespeare;  and  to  reduce  the  play 
more  to  the  unities,  he  proposes  <'  beginning  at  the 
**  arrival  of  Malcolm  at  Macduff;  the  matter  of  Duncan 
**  may  be  expressed  by  the  appearing  of  his  ghost. '^ 
These  manuscripts  of  Milton  were  found  by  the  learned 
Mr.  Professor  Mason  among  some  other  old  papers, 
which,  he  says,  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Newton  Pucker- 
ing, who  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  library : 
and  for  the  better  preservation  of  such  truly  valuable 
reliques,  they  were  collected  together,  and  handsomely 
bound  in  a  thin  folio  by  the  care  and  at  the  charge  of  a 
person  who  is  now  very  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
was  always  a  lover  of  the  Muses,  and  at  that  time  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Mr  Clarke,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  counsel. 

VOL.  I.  i 


THE 

NUN€UPATIVfi  WILL 

OF 

JOHN  MILTON", 

WITH 

NOTES  BY  THE  REV.  T. 


Memorandum,  that  John  Milton,  late  o(  the  parish 
of  S.  Giles  Cripplegate  in  the  Coimtie  of  Middlesex  gentle- 
man, deceased,  at  severall  times  before  hia  death,  and  in 
particular,  on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
€f  our  Lord  God  1074,  being  of, perfect  mind  and  memorie, 
declared  hia  WiA  and  intent  aM  to  the  dispoeall  of  his  estate 
after  Us  death,  in  these  words  following,  or  like  effect: 
**  The  portion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  wife^s 
*^  father,  I  leave  to  the  unkind  children  I  had  by  her,  haTii:^ 
*^  reeeiTed  no  parte  of  it:  but  my  n^eaning  is,  thqr  shall  have 
^*  no  other  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  said  portion,  and 
'^  what  I  have  besi4es  done  for  them:  they  having  been  very 
**  undutifiill  to  me.  AU  the  residue  of  my  estate  I  leave  to 
*^  [thei]  disposall  of  Elizabeth  my  loving  wife.*^  Which  words, 
or  ta  die  dame  effect^  wereapoken  int  Ae  pres^ace  q{,  C^RiaTO- 

PHSE  ])IlLTON^ 

•  »       - 

^  [Mark  pf\  Elizabeth  Fishee*. 
Nov.  88, 1«T4» 


»  As  pippoapdod.  in.tbe  Pre-  .     *  A  setvant-mvd  of  Jobn  Mil- 

MilinQ^urt  ton. 

^  John  Milton's  younger  iw  *  JU«istr,  Cjor.  Ptaiog.  Cant 

ther.  this  Vfm  iiras  contested  ^y.  Um, 

is 
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The  Allegation  propounding  the  WiU^  on  which  JUegatum 

the  Witnesses  be  examined*. 

Negotium  Teaitanientarium,  sive  probamonis  Testament! 
nuncupativi,  sive  ultimae  Voluntatis,  Johannis  Milton, 
nuper  dum  vixit  parochise  S.  JSgidii  Crippl^ate  London  ge- 
nerosi,  defiincti,  habent,  8ec.  pronnotum  per  Elizabethan! 
Milton'  Relictam,  et  Legatariam  principalem  nominatam  in 
Testamento  nuncupativo,  nve  ultima  Voluntate,  dicti  de- 
functi,  ooQtia  Mariam,  Aimam,  et  Deboram  Milton,  filias 
dicti  defuncti. 

Thompson.     Clements. 

Secundo  Andreas,  A.  D.  1674.  Quo  die  ...  .  Thompson, 
nomine,  procuratione,  ac  ultimus  procurator  legitimus,  dictas 
Elizabeths  Milton,  omnibus  melioribus  et  effectualioribus 


Deborah,    and    Anne     Milton, 
daughters  of  the  poet's  first  wife 
Mary,  daughter  ci  Mr-  Richard 
Powell,  of  Forresthill  in  Oxford- 
shire.   The  cause  came  to  a  re- 
gular  sentence,  which  was  ^ven 
against  the  Will;  and  the  widow, 
slizabeth,  was  ordered  to  take 
Administration  instead  of  a  Pro- 
bale.     I  must  kid  here,  that  this 
cause,  the  subject  of  which  needed 
no  additional  lustre  from  great 
names,  was  tried  by  that  upright 
and  able  statesman,  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  P^roga- 
tive    Court,    and    Secretary    of 
State;  and  that  the  depositions 
were  taken  in  part  before  Dr« 
TrumbuU,  afterwards  Sir  William 
Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  celebrated  friend  of  Pope. 
As  a  circumstiintial  and  auUientic 
history  of  this  process,  the  fol- 
lowing instruments,  which  were 
otherwise  thouffht  too  curious  to 
be  suppressed,  are  subjoined. 


*  Vis.  Christopher  Milton,  and 
John  Milton's  two  servant-fnaids 
Elisabeth  and  Mary  Fisher.  Wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  widow. 

'  This  was  his  diird  wife,  Eli- 
sabeth Minshttll,  of  a  gentleman's 
family  in  Cheshire.  The  eld^ 
Richardson  insinuates,  that  this 
lady,  being  no  poet  os  philoso- 
pher like  ,her  husband,  used  fre- 
quently to  teaze  him  for  his 
carelessness  or  ignorance  about 
money*matters,  and  that  she  was 
a  termagant.  From  these  papers, 
however,  it  appears,  that  die 
oonsaltpd  her  nusband's  hu- 
mours, and  treated  his  infirmities 
.  with  tenderness.  After  his  death 
in  1674,  she  retired  to  Namptwich 
in  Cheshire,  where  she  died  about 
1729.  Mr.  Penant  says,  her  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Minshull,  lived  at  Stoke 
inthatneighbouthobd.  W.Tbur, 
and  Gougns  Camden,  Chediir^^ 
p.  4S6. 


!^^ 


cxvu 

[eAoacidribus]  via,  modo,  et  meHori  fonaa^  necnon  ad  ouiiiiAi 
juris  effectum,  exhibuit  Tastamentum  nuncupadyum  dklt 
JoHANNis  Milton  defuncti^  flic  incipiens;  *^  Memorandums 
*^  that  John  MiLTOK/Iiate  of  the  parish  of  S.  .Giles,  Cri|>pl€r 
^*  gate,  kcJ^  W])ich  words,  or  words  to  the  ttune'  eff66t,'  usere 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  Christopher  Milton,  and  Elizabeth 
Fisher;  .et  allegavit  consimiliter,  et  dicens  prout  sequitur. .  I. 
jQuod  pnefatus  Johannes  Milton,  dum  vixit,  mentis 
compos,  ac  in  sua  sana  memoria  existens,  ....  Testamentum 
suum  nuncupativum  modo  in  hoc  negotio  exhibitum  .  .  .  te- 
noris  schedulse  ....  testamentariss  condidit,  niuicupavit,  et 
declaravit;  cieteraque  omnia  et  singula  dedit,  donavit,  re-^ 
liquit,  et  disposuit,  in  omnibus,  et  per  omnia,  vel  similiter  in 
effectum,  prout  in  dieto  Testmnento  uuncupatiyo  eontinetur^ 
ae  postea  mortem-oUit:  ac  Principalis  Pars.ista  preponit  con* 
junctim,  divisim,  et  de  quolibet.  II.  Item,  quod  tempore 
conditionis,  declarationis,  nuncupationis  Testament!,  in  hoc 
negotio  exhibiti,  prsefatus  Johannes  Milton  perfecta  frue- 
batur  memoria;  ac  proponit  ut  supra*. 

XL 

Inierrogataries  addressed  to  the  Witnessei  e^vamined  upon 

the  Allegation, 

Decemb.  5, 1674.  Interrogatoria  miniatrata  et  ministranda 
ex  parte  Anns  Marise  et  Deborse  Milton,  testibus  ex  parte 
Elisabethffi  Milton  productis  sive  producendis  sequuntur.. 

Imprimis^  Aske  each  witnesse,  whalf<^i^ktion  to^  or  depend-' 
ance  on,  the  producent,  they,  or  either  of  them,  have;  and  to- 
which  of  th^^  parties  they  would  give  the  victory  were  it  in 
thor  p^wisir?  £t  interrogprtur  quilibit  testis  conjnnctim,  et 
tfiWaim,  et  de  quolibet. 

2.  It&m^  AkVt  each  witnesse,  what  day,  and  ithat  thne  df 
the  day,  the  Will  nuncupative  was  .declared;,  what  positive 


»  J  •  » 


•  V 


*  R^i>tr.  Cqr.  Pnerog.  Cant.  u^si^. 

is 
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i9Wd0  did  tbe  D«ceaiid  use  in  di9  deobuat^  CaoftNi 

f^ti^^'  sweiire,  that  the  decessed  dU  dedaie.  that  hee  did 
kav«  Ch^  reridue  of  his-  estate  to  die  difcpoBafl  of  his  .wijEe^<or 
li^.l^cte  not  «Hr|^,  ^  I  will  leare  the  i^ttdoe  of  my  estaie  to  my 
^  irtfer  Etjtai  fiiiupm. 

5.  Itemy  Upon  what  occasion  did  the  Deceased  declare  the 
said  Will?  Was  not  the  Deceased  in  perfect  healih  at  the 
same  time?  Doe  you  not  think,  that  the  Deceased,  if  he 
declared  any  such  Will,  declared  it  in  a  present  passion,  or 
some  angiy  humour  against  some  or  one  of  his  children  by  his 
lormer  [first]  wife?  Etjiat  ut  supra, 

4.  liemy  Aske  jeidi  witnesses  whetb^  the  parties  ininistrant 
weiie  not  and  are  not  greate  frequ^teirs  of  th^  Churchy  and 
good  JfrrerB;  and  what  cause  afdbpleasUr^  h«d  tb^  Ji^cidaspi 
agunst  tlMM?  JBtJkii  id.9upara. 

6,  Iteifhy  Aske  Mr.  [Christopher]  Milton,  and  each  other 
witnesse,  whether  the  Deceased'^s  Will,  if  any  such  ^as  made, 
was  not,  that  the  Deceased'^s  wife  should  have  J^IOOO,  and 
the  children  of  the  said  Christopher  Milton  the  residue;  and 
whether  she  hath  not  promised  him  that  they  should  have  it, 
if  shee  pfievailed  iathis  Cause?  Whether  the  said  Mr.  Mil- 
ton hath  not  since  the  Deceated'^s  death  confessed  soe  much, 
^  ^tn^  pttrt  th^ebf?  Et;fiat  ut^snpra, 

D.  fieniy  Aske  each  witnesse,  whether  what  is  left  to  t&e 
Mihistrant^  by  the  said  Will,  is  riot  refuted  a  very  bad  or 
allwfgedier  dedpuBafed  debt'?  Eijiai^fiupra. 

,  ^'*  Jlereseems  tQbe  an  insinu-  is  not  to  be  undeuBtood  in  its 

stion^  that  our  poet's  dlspleasfire  general  and  proper  sense,  irhtdd 

agamst  those   three  ^aagbtel^  ^ebuld  IIM  luvib  Sfindsd  Mfltod^ 

arose  partly  from  their  adherence  but  as  ariling  frofn  what  w;^^ 

to  those    principles,    which,  in  before,  and  meaning  much  the 

frefemce  tp^his  own,  they  h^  sam^  thing,  that  is,  r^ular  in 

received,  orrather  inherited,  from  their  attendance  on  the  estabUshed 

flieir  mother's  family,  who  Wre  worship. 

noted  and  active  royalists.  Afler-        i  Tnatis,  the  marriage  portion. 

Wards,  the  descr?|if ion  good /ro^rf  firomised,  btit   never    paid,    to 
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7«  Aske  the  said  Mr.  Milto^,  whether  he  did  not  gett  the 
said  Will  drawn  upp,  and  inform  the  writer  to  what  ejSeot  he 
should  draw  it?  And  did  he  not  enquire  of  the  other 
witnesses,  what  they  would  or  could  depose?  And  whether  he 
hath  not  solicited  this  Cause,  and  payd  fees  to  the  Proctour 
about  it?  Etjtat  ut  supra. 

» 

Q.  Hemj  Ask^  e^sh  witnesse,  what  l^rtun(&  the  Deceased 
did  in  his  life-tii^e  b^s^w  on  th^  Mipiftinuit^?  And  w^bfi^mr 
the  said  Anne  Milton  \%  ifot  l^m^^'aod.  nbMrt  helptesse'^? 
Etjiat  ut  sitpta. 

9.  Itemy  Aske  each  witnesse,  what  value  is  tl^e  Deceased'^s 
estate  of,  as  neare  as  they  can  guess?  Etjiat  ut  supraK 


John  Milton,  by  Mr.  Richard 
FeweU,  t^  lather  of  bis  first 
wife;  and  whj|cb  Ij^^ud  ^pf^ 
bequeathed  to  th^  dau^tera  of 
that  matxih,  the  ininisirantSy  Anne, 
Um,  kuul  Deborah- 

They  were  mo^ed  in  I6i43. 
I  have  now  before  me  an  original 
"  Inirentorie  of  the  foods  of  Mr. 
"  Richfr)!  Pw#  ^of  ^Fiorrprt^gOl, 
"  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  taken 
«  the  loth  c4  Jtme,  A.  1>.  164ft'' 
T[hk^  seems  to  jbave  been  taken 
in  ooiisequenpe  of  a  ^soixure  of 
Mr.  Powell's  house  by  the  rebels. 
Hts  dtttresaes  in  ftk^  roy^  cause 
IWbahly  prgyi^te^  tbe^xsffit^i 
of  his  oapgnlc^^  mfmstge  por- 
tion. By  flje'  iiumb^,-  orders 
^f^V^rp'p£  the  ro^ms,  he 

appears  to  have  lived  .as  a.counixy 
gentleman,  in  a  very  extensive 
and  ^fasial  siyle  at  Aouse4c^- 
im«  .Thb  J  meotiqii  to'oonfinn 
wbat  is  said  by  iTuIips,  that  Mr. 
Powell's  daui^Mer  aft>rupt]y  leift 
her  husband  within  a  month  after 
^(rir  msirrisge,  <jli!^9ted  with 


his  spare  diet  and  hard  study, 
*^  after  having  been  used  at  hom^ 
^'tQ  a  gre^t  h<mfi»  and  much 
'^  cpmpsny  and  Joviali^,  &cl? 
I  have  also  seen  tn  Mr.  Powelrs 
house  at  Forreitt^l  many  papeiif, 
.whi^  shew  tbf  active  part  1^ 
took  in'  favour  of  the  Royalists. 
•With  some  others  relating  to  the 

J9^Qfim)$>  9f  4e  8bf«om  fiir 

re^t,  bearinff  hif  sijrnature. 

Mr.  MiScle,  the  ingenious 
tratiaiator  of  the  Lasiad^seafched 
in  ijain^or  any  of  Miltim's  letter^ 
or  papers  at  ^brresthill.  The 
PoWeBs  were  sharers  of  Abbey- 
]aE|4  m  QidE^shi^.  Trbeywerf 
seated  in  the  dissolved  monastery 
oP  dandford  near  Oxford ;  and 
one  ef'them,  in  iSb»  reign  of 
Elizd>eth>  built  the  go^bjc.mane^ 
ml'  'stpne-house,  now  standing 
at  that  viUage. 

^^  She  w^is  defcHrroedf  and.had 
an  impediment  in  her  speech,    s 

^  Registr.  Cur. '  Prserog.  Cant 
ut  supr. 
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'     '     '  'HI. 

'    DeposUums  and'tmns-examinations  of  the  said  uHtHe^seg. 

Elizabetha  Milton,  Relicta  et  Legataria  principalis  Jo* 
HANNis  Milton  defuncti,  contra .  Annaniy  Maxiam,  et  D&- 
boram  Milton,  filias  ejusdem  defuncti.  Super  All^;atioiie 
articnlata  et  Testamento  nuncupativo  Johannis  Milton 
defunct!,  ex  parte  Elizabeths?  Milton  predicts,  in  hoc 
n^otio,  secundo  Andreas,  1674,  dato*  et  exhibitis. 

Quinto  Decembris  1674.  Christopherus  Milton,  viHaef 
Gipwici  in  com.  Sufiblciae  ortus  infra  parochiam  Omnium 
Sanctorum  Bfedstreete^  London,  aetat.  58  annor.  aut  eo  dr- 
citer,  testis,  &c.  Ad  omnes  articulos  dictse  Allegationis,  et 
ad  Testamentum  nuncupativum  Johannis  Milton,  generosi, 
defuncti,  in  hoc  negotio  dat.  et  exhibit,  deponit  et  dicit.  That 
.on  or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  1674,  the  day  certaine 
he  nowremembreth  not,  this  Deponent  being  a  practicerin 
the  Law,  and  a  Bencher  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but  living  in 
vacationa  at  Ipewich,  did  usually  at  the  end  of  the  Terme 
virit  John  Milton,  his  this  Deponent^s  brother  the  Testator 
.articulate,  deceased,  before  his  going  home;  and  soe  at  the 
end- of  Midsummer  Terme  last  post,  he  this  deponent  went  to 
visit  his  said  brother,  and  then  found  him  in  his  chamba 
within  his  owne  house,  sdtuate  on  Bunhili"  within  the  parish 
of  S.  Giles,  Crepelgate,  London:  And  at  that  tyme,  he  the 
said  Testator,  being  not  well,  (and  this  Deponent  being  then 
goeing  into  the  country,)  in  a  serious  manner,  with  an  intent, 
(as  he  believes,)  that  what  he  then  spoke  should  be  his  wili^ 
if  he  dyed  before  hia  this  Deponent's  comeing  the  next  time 
to  London,  declared  his  Will  in  these  very  words  as  heare  as 
this  Deponent  cann  now  call  to  mynd.  Viz.  ''  Brother,  the 
'**  porcion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  [first]  wife's 
*^  father,  I  leave  to  the  unkind  children.  I  had  by  her:  but  I 

"  Sic,  ut  et  in  infra,  pro  Milton,    fields.    This  was  his  last  settled 
*  S<nnetimet   called    tbe  Jr-    place  of  abode,  and  where  he 
iiikry^fvalk,  leading  to  BunhilU    lived  lengest. 
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have  recfittved  noe  part  of.  it,  and  my  WiU^andmeaidiig  it^ 
they  shall  have  noe  other  benefit  of  my  estate,  than  the  aaid 
^^  poccion  and  what  I  haTe^besides  doa  for  them:  they  have- 
^  ing  been  very  undutif  ull  to  me.  And  all  the  residue  of  my 
*^  estate  I  leave  to  the  disposall  of  EKzabeth  my  lovein^ 
**  wife.?^  She,  the  said  Elizabeth  his  the  Deceased^s  wife, 
and  Eli^beth  Fydier  his  the  Deceased^s  then  maide-servant, 
was  [at  the]  sanie  tyme  goeing  upp  and^downe  the  roome, 
but  whether  she  then  heard  the  said  deceased  soe  declare  his 
will  as  above  or  not,  he  knoweth  not. 

And  the  said  testator  at  the  premises  was  of  perfect  mind 
and  memory,  and  talked  and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  et 
alUer  nescit  deponere. 

Chb.  Milton. 

AD^NTCHBOaATOXIA. 

'  Ad  1".  Interr.  retfpondei,  ttiBt  the  party  producent  in  tins 
cause  was  and  is  the  relict  of  the  said  deceased,  who  was  his 
this  respondents  brother;  and  the  parties  ministring  these 
interrogatories  were  and  are  in  repute,  and  soe  he  beleeveth, 
his  the  said  deceased^s  children  by  a  former  wife:  and  for  his 
part,  he  wisheth  right  to  take  place,  and  soe  would  ^ve  it  if 
in  his  power;  and  likewise  wisheth  that  his  brother^s  will 
might  take  effect. 

Ad  £<".  Interr.  respondei,  that  on  what  day  of  the  moneth 
or  weeke  the  said  deceased  declaxed  his  will,  as  is  above 
deposed,  he  now  remembreth  not  precisely;  but  well  re- 
membreth,  that  it  was  in  a  forenoone,  and  on  the  very  day  he 
this  deppnent  was  goeing  in  the  country  in  [the]  Ipswich 
coach,  which  goeth  not  out  of  towne  till  noone  or  thereabout: 
and  he  veryly  beleeveth  in  his  conscience,  that  the  residue  of 
his  estate  he  did  then  dispose  of  in  these  very  words,  viz. 
*'  And  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  I  leave  to  the  disposall  of 
*^  ]Eli2Mibeth  my.  loving  wife;'*'  or  he  used  woixis  to  the  selfe 
same  effect^  ei  aiUer  teferendo  se  ad  pe,  depas.  netcii  reapof^ 
deri. 
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Ad  9*.  .IntanL  j^qNMidUy  tiaat  tke  laifl  deoeaBwl.  was  Aea 
of  the^utay.aiid  what  heithea  spak^  touching  Iiis  vUl-wa 
ia  A  tevy  cahne  jnanner;.  odiy  {lie]  oeinpliuiied,  but  wiAqrut 
]wadQn,.tbathia.ehildcen'had  faeeu  unkind,  to  him,  hut  tluit 
\m  wife  hiid  been  very  kind  and  oaieeful  of  him;  and  he 
hsUmeOi  tha  only  season  induced  the  said  deoeaaed  at  Jtfaet 
time,  to  declare  his  will  was,  that  he  this  depimeift  might 
kuQir  it  bedbre.hia.goeing  inlo  the  countryt  et  alUer  fefbrenda 
Me  .ud  pe.  d^poeUaf  nfi^fit  respandtfie. 

Ad  4*  Interr.  respondet,  that  he  knoweth  not  how  the 
parties  n^nistring  these  interrogatories  frequent  the  churchy 
or  in  what  maimer  of  behaviour  of  life  and  conversacion  they 
are  of,  they  living  apart  friHU  their  father  four  or  five  yeares 
last  past;  and  as  touching  his  the  deceased'^s  displeasure  with 
them,  he  only  heard  him  say  at  the  tyme  of  declareing  of  his 
-^fffiif  that  tbfiy  w/ere  uodutifull  jand  ^uki^d  to  him,  ^ot  ex- 
prcpsmg  any  particular^,  but  in  former  ty^ies  he  hat)^  herd 
him  complain^,  that  they  were  careless  of  him  being  blind, 
and  made  nothing  of  deserteing  him,  ei  aJU&r  ne9cif  re9p<m' 
dere. 

Ad  5*.  Interr.  respandety  that  since  this  respondent'^s  come- 
ing  to  London  this  Michaelmas  Terme  last  paste,  this  re- 
spondents sister,  the  party  now  producent  in  this  cause,  told 
tMs  respottdeiit,  that  the  deceased  his  brother  did  after  his 
^lis  respondent's  goeing  into  the  country  in  Trinity  vacacion 
last  summer  {say,]  that  if  she  riiould  have  any  overplus  above 
a  ^lOOQ.  come  to  her  hands  of  his  the  deceased's  estate,  she 
should  gkve  the  same  to  this  respondent's  children:  but  the 
deceased  himselfe  did  not  dedare  any  such  thing  to  this  re- 
spondent at  the  tyme  of  his  declaiing  his  will,  the  t3rme  above 
deposed  of. 

Ad  6"".  Intc^*  r^^pandBty  ithat  be  bekeveth  that  wbat  is 
left  to  the  pairties  ministring  tiiese  intenrogaitories'by  the  said' 
deceased's  will,  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  ability  abell  to 
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pay  file  sanMy  bdlig  their  grandmother  and  uncle;  and  he 
halH  teeik  tktf  gtvtidftither's  will^  wherdn  ^6s  particularly 
dired;ed  to  be  paid  unto' tfaeni  hyhkn  executers,  6^  alUer  ne^ 
respandere. 

9 

Ad  7*.  Intenr.  re&pandei^  t}iat  he  this  respondent  did  draw 
upp  the  very  will  executed  in  this  cause  and  write  it  with  his 
owne  hand,  when  he  came  to  this  court,  about  the  SSd  of 
November  last  past,  and  at  that  tyme  this  respondent  did  read 
the  same  all  ovei^  to  Elizabeth  Fisher  the  said  deceiteed'^s  late 
maid  servant,  and  she  said  she  remembered  th^  same,  and  in 
cbtlfirmation  thereof  set  her  msrke  thereto  in  manner  As  on 
the  tomd  Will  executed  in  this  cause  is  now  to  be  s^en.  And  « 
t)iiB  Respondent  waited  on  the  said  d^ceased^'s  widow  once  at 
Bdctor  Exton^s  chambers  ab<>nt  t)iiis  suite,  at  which  tyme  she 
wanted  some  halfe  crownes,  dnd  this  respondent  lent  her  then 
two  haUle  crownes,  but  more  he  hath  at  noe  tyme  paid  either 
to  Bodor  or  Proctor  in  diis  caUB6. 

.Ad  8^  Interr.  reepomki^  that  he  ktowseth  of  noe  fortune 
l^en  by  the  said  decmted  to  the  parties  maxdstriag  these 
illteltc^tories,  besides  the  portion  wMdk  be  was  pramised 
with  his  fom^r  iHfe  in  macriage,  being  a  ^1000,  which  is  still 
unpaid  besides  the  interest  thereof  for  about  twenty  yeares, 
savetng  his  charges  in  thdr  tindntenance  and  breeding,  ei  aliter 
nescit  respandetej  saveing  that  Anne  Milton  interr.  is  lame 
and  helples. 


Ad  lilt.  ifieHh  oausas  Mtailisi  stf  ss  4H  atqsra. 

Die  prid. 
Bepetit.  cor,  Doctore.  Che.  Milton. 

Lloy4  3vnppg. 
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Milton  con.    Milton  et  Milton 
Thompson.  Clements. 


Sup..AU'''.  artic.  et  Testft- 
mento  nuneupativo  Johan. 
Milton  defuncti  ex  parte 
Elizabethae  Milton  in  hu- 
jusmodi  Causa  dat*  et  ad- 
miss.  examinat. 


IS*.  Dec.  1674. 

Maria  Fisher  soluta  famul.  domestica  Johan.  Batten  habitan. 
in  vico  vocat  Bricklane  in  Old  Streete  ubi  moram  fecijt 
per  Spacium  sen  hebdomadarum  aut  eo  circiter,  antea 
cum  Benjamino  Whitcomb  Mercatore  habitan.  in  vico 
vocat  Coleman  Streete.  London  per  Spacium  8m.  Men- 
sium,  antea  cum,Guiddon  Culcap  infra  locum  vocat 
Smock  Alley  prope  Spittlefields  per  Spacium  imius  axmi, 
aut  eo  circiter,  antea -cum  Johanne  Bayley  infra  Oppi- 
dum  Milton  in  Com.  Stafford  per  Spacium  duorum 
annorum,  antea  cum  Johanne  Baddily  infra  parochiam 
de  Milton  pned.  per  Spacium  triiun  annorum,  et  antea 
cum  quomodo  Rogers  Hargrave  infra  parochiam  de 
Milton  prsed.  per  Spacium  duorum  annorum  aut  eo 
drciter,  orta  infra  parochiam  de  Norton  in  Com.  Staf- 
ford praed«  setatis  23  aut  eo  cirdter,  testis,  &c. 

Ad  omnes  articulos  dictse  All°".  et  ad  testamentum  nuncu- 
pativum  Johan.  Milton  testatoris  in  hac  causa  defuncti  in 
hujusmodi  neg*.  dat.  et  exhibit,  deponit  et  dicU,  that  this 
deponent  knew  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  articulate 
John  Milton  the  testator  in  this  cause  deoeaaed,  for  about  a 
twelve  moneth  before  his  death,  who  dyed  about  a  moneth 
since  to  the  best  of  this  deponent''s  remembrance;  And  saith, 
that  on  a  day  hapning  about  two  moneths  since,  as  neare  as 
this  deponent  can  remember,  this  deponent  liieing  then  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  house  of  the  foresaid  John  Milton  scituate  against 
the  Artillery  Ground  neare  Bunhill  Feilds,  and  about  noone  of 
the  same  day,  the  said  deceased  and  the  producent  Elizabeth 
his  wife  being  then  at  dinner  in  the  said  kitchen,  hee  the  said 
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deceased  Bmongfd  other  disoourse  then  had  betWeene  him  and 
his  said  wife,  did  then  speake  to  his  said  wife 'and  utter  these 
words,  yiz.  *^'  Make  much  of  mee  as  long  as  I  Uve,  for  thou 
**  knowest  I  have  given  thee  all  when  I  dye  at'thydisposall:^ 
there  being  then  present  in  the  said  kitchen  this  deponent^s 
sister  and  contest^  namely  Elizabeth  Fysher.  And  the  said 
deceased  was  at  that  time  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  and . 
talked  and  discoursed  sennbly  and  well,  and  was  very  merry, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  of  body,  et  alUer  ne&cit. 

Signum 

M ABiiB  Fisher. 

* 

Ad  Intsbrooatoria. 

Ad  primum  Inteit.  respondeij  that  thia  respondent  hath 
noe  relation  or  dependance  on  the  producent  JSlizabeth  Mil- 
ton, that  it  is  indifferent  to  this  respondent  wUch  of  the  par- 
ties in  this  suite  obtaine,  and  would  give  tbe  victory  in  this 
cause  if  in  her  power  to  that  party  that  hath  most  right ;  but 
which  party  hath  most  right  thereto  this  respondent  knoweth 
not,  ei  alUer  neacU. 

Ad  secundum  Interr.  reapondet^  that  this  respondent  doth 
not  remember  the  day  when  the  deceased'  declared  the  words 
by  her  pre-deposed,  but.remembreth  that  it  was  about  noone 
of  such  day  that  the  words  which  hee  then  declared  were  these, 
viz.  '*  Make,  much  of  mee  as  long  as  I  live,  for  thou  knowest 
*^  I  have  given  thee  all  when  I  dye  at  thy  disposall  C*  then 
speaking  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  Milton  the  party  producent  in 
this  cause,  et  aHter  neacU. 

Ad  tertium  Interr.  respondety  that  the  deceased  when  hee 
declared  the  words  pre-deposed  was  then  at  dinner  with  his 
wife  the  party  producent  and  was  then  very  merry,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  good  health  of  body ;  but  upon  what  occasion  hee 
spoke  the  said  words  shee  knoweth  not,  ei  aUier  neseii. 

*  i.  e.  Fellow-witness^  Con-Testis. 
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.    Ad  quamup  iRtfir;  t^Vlf'^^i  ^^  ^^  refpon^eilt  j|^B9vedi 
;)eidier  of  the  |mhpI^  wnUtTWt  in  thift  c^fle  sayfaig  tkh 

retpomdafcpgr  parlB  sua* 

^  .Jd9e3PtumIfUer^.n98qU.ffi$p^ml$te. 
. .  Jdseptimum:Int0n>.nmvonceroit4^^ 

.Ad  octayuo^  IpWrr. .  n^ai^T^,  th^tjUw  respoif^enl  onor 
saw  tbe  iotwr.  Anne  |4Uit^n9rbnt  doth;  not  remember  whedier 
flhee  was  lame  qr  helpiesae,  et  aliter  neacit. 

Ad  9^.  Intear*  veBpondet^  that  this  respondent  knoweth 
nothing  of  the  deceased'^s  estate  or  the  value  thereof,  et  aUier 
neecii. 

Bodem  Siie  Signum 

•Repclit.cocam  Doctore.  Mabi js  Fishes. 

Oj^y  Suno.  8ec.  pate. 
Tho  Wdham,  N.  R 

iEodem  Die 

Elizabetha  Fisher  famula  Domestica  Elisuibethie  Milton 
ptisproducentis  in  hac  causa  cum  qua  et  Johanoe  Mil- 
ton ejus  MariCo  defiincto  vixit  per  Spaduin  18  Men- 
sium,  antsa  bum  quodan  Thoma  Adams  apod  Bagnall 
in  Com.  Stafibrd  per.  Spacium  trium  annomm  et  sex 
*Mennum,  antea  cam  W^"^.  Bourne  Gren.  infra  paro- 
.  chiam  de  Woolstiistan  in  Com.  StafPofd  pffied.  per  Spa- 
duin  duotaifi  annomm^  ortus  infra  parochiam  de  Nor- 
ton in  Com.  prssd.  aetatis  28  annorom  aut  eo  cnmte^, 
'testis,  &c 

Ad  omnes  articulqs  dicta^  All!^  »t,  ad  test^ni^ntiim  nuncupa- 
,tivuin.  Johan.  Milton  testates  in  bac.causa  defuncti  in  hujus- 
modi  n«^;atio  datr  e^diibit,  et|44^nflpv4«pa»><  ^  di^9  that  this 
deponent  was  servant  unto  Mr.  John  Milton  the  testator  in 
this  cause  decww4ifiwr>*lw*t  a^y^**^  *^^®  ^^  death,  who 
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Ajrti  iapm  k  iiMajf  the  ^fteenlb  ^  Nov^oiber  Ui6l  tit  nigfai^Vy 
And  mntk  thai  pna^y  hltpiufig  k|  the  teonth'of  Jidy  latt^ 
ihe.  time  more  oertaudy  ^e  jrteieBiberel!i  noty  this  deponent 
beii^  then  in  the  dee^aaed^s  Iddgjiiig  chdmbery  hee  the  said 
deceased,  and  the  party  producent  in  this  cauae  hja  wife^  hfing 
then  alsoe  in  the  said  chartfcor  at  dinner  together,  and  the  said 
Elisabeth  MUton  the  party  producent  having  provided  some- 
thing for  the  deceased'^s  dinner  which  hee  very  well  liked  ^,  hee 
the  said  deceased  then  spoke  to  his  said  wife  these  or  the  like 
words  as  neare  as  this  deponent  can  remember,  viz.  ^^  Grod 
^  have  mercy  Betty,  -I  see  thoU  nfQx  petfotnte  aoeinrdfeg  to 
^^  thy  promise  in  pi<bvUBi^  niee  mMb  dfedies  tid  I  tUHk  flit 
*^  v^hflst  I  live,  and  whki  I  dye  fboa  knbw^t  that  llurm  lift 
*  <H^  aB,^  th^e  b^^  ftMbddy  {A^^sent  in  the  daid  aotuttulMr 
with  the  said  decitesed  and  his  wifSe  but  this'  deponeitt  r  And 
the  said  tesfktor  at  that  llni^was  of  piirf <^  tdind  and  ni«fii0fy, 
and  talked  and  disdour^ed  seiMJUy  and'  Well,  Init  iraui  ^en 
ittdispdsed  ito  Itts'bbclyl^  reason  of  the- dfstemper  bf  die'g^Qti, 
Which  hee  hspd  then  *  ktptfa'  Urn.  Fiuitber  tKis  d^KAidit  e^Mlk^ 
that  shee  hath^vrall'titttto  Heatd  th(»  ffiid  deceHtiCd  since  ^tihe 
tfane  Kbove  depod^  of,'detel&re  add  say,  iiisit  hee  hfld  laatAk 
profiiikm  tbi  hSs  childyefl  in  his  life  tim^,  add  h^  i^pent  "Ale 
greatest  pM  of  Iris  estate  in  prbvtdihg  for  them,- ificnd' that  hee 
-was  t^sohed  hee  i^Mld  tt^e  nde  m'€npe  fi>r  thetb  living  or 
dyeBig,  for  tksi  Vitie  pott  Whidi  h€fe1i^')elft  hee  had  given  it 
to  hte  wife  the  airtiiStdait^  'Mttibeili  Aie  |ptftdtte^t,'<Mr  hee  ubed 
wcMk  to  tliat  dPect.  And  fikewise  teM'tiiiB  de^nent,  thAt 
^re  was  a  fho^aafifl  ^oahds  Mt  in  Mr.  Pbn^elTs  hamls  to  be 
didpiEitod  aifioi^'hi»  childl-enlfefeftfter.  By  afB  i^ldh  itiwda 
thiB  fespondtmt  "^^y bdeifr^th  that  the  Md  testatbr  h^'gtteii 


?  In  the  obituary  also  of  his  vember.    £. 
iieigM)our  Mr.  R.  SmiUi^  accovd<*       ^  His '  grknd-d'atigfatei' 

iogtoDr.  Bireh, Miltonis  stated  bath  Fosteri  by  his  thitddaMh* 

to  have  died  on  this  day.    But  ter  Deborah^  used  to  say,  that 

sn^liie  parish  register  his  burial'  he  was  delicate^  but  temperate 

is  entered  on  the  19th  of  Nou  in  his  diet 
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all  his  estate  to  the  articakte  Elisabeth  his  wife,  and  that 
ahee  should  have  the  same  after  his  decease,  ei  aUier  nescft 
re^ponderey  saving  that  the  said  deceased  was  at  the  sevral 
thnes  of  declaring  the  words  last  pi^eposed  alsoe  of  perfect 
mind  and  memory. 

Sgnum 

Elizab.  Fis^Eft.  ■ 


Ad  iKTEEROGATOaiA. 

Ad  primum  Interr.  respondeij  that  this  respondent  was 
servant  to  the  deceased  in  his  life  time,  and  is  now  servant  to 
th^  producent,  and  therefore  hath  a  dependency  upon  her  as 
her  serviailt,  that  if  the  victory  wore  in  this  respondent's  power 
hhee  would  give  the  deceased's  estate  equally  to  be  shared  be- 
tweene  the  mimstrants  and  the  producent,  ei,alUer  nefcU- 

Ad  sacundum  Interr^  respondet,  that  this  respondent: doth 
not  r^neinber  on  what  day  the  deceased  declared  the  words 
first  by  her  afore  deposed,  but  it  was  about  noone  of  such  day 
wh^i  bee  was  at  dinner  that  the  precise  w(»xls  as  neare  as 
this  respondent  can  remember  which  the  deceased  used  at  that 
time  were  these,  vis.  *^  God  have  mercy  Betty,  (speaking  to 
<*  his  wife  Elizabeth  Milton,  for  soe  hee  usually  caUed  her,) 
'*  I  sefe.  thou  wilt  performe  according  to  thy  prcmiise  in  pro- 
<<  viding  mee  such  dishes  as  I  think  fitt  whilst  I  live,  and  when 
<<  I  dye. thou  knowest  that  I  have  left  thee  all,''  et  qliier  nsicUy 
saving  that  this  respondent  well  remembreth  that  the  deceased 
declared  the  words  last  by  her  deposed  to  the  articles  of  the 
aUflgation  to  this  respondent  once  on  a  Sunday  in  the  after- 
nppne,  but  on  what  day  of  the  month  or  in  what  month  the 
said  Sunday  then  happened  this  respondent  doth  not  remem- 
ber. 

.  Ad  tertium  Interr.  respimdety  that  the  occasion  of  the 
deceased's  speaking  of  the  words  deposed  by  this  respondent 
in  h6r  answer  to  the  next  preceedent  interrogatory  was  upon 
the  producent's  provideing  the  deceased  such  victuals  for  his 
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diikfaer  as  hee  liked,  and  that  he  was  then  indifferekit  well  in 
heidth  saving  that  some  time  he  was  trouhled  with  the  paine 
of  the  gout,  and  that  hee  was  at  that  time  very  meiry  and  not 
in  any  passion  or  angry  hnmoiir,  neither  at  that  time  spoke 
any  thing  against  any.  of  his  chiklren  that  this  respondent  heard 
off  ei  alUer  neseii^ 

Adquartum  Interr.  reepondety  that  this  resjpondetit  hath 
heard  the  deceased  declare!  hin  displeasure  against  the  piarties 
ninistranf  hia.cfaildren,  and  paiAieularly  the  deceased  defilarod 
to  this  respcmdent,  thifct  a  Bttle  befiNre  hee  was  man7edto  £U* 
zabeih  Milton  his  now  felict^  a  Comer! maid,  servant  of  h|$ 
told  'Mary  one  of  the  dec»aaed^s  daught^rd  and. one  df  thf^ 
ministrants,  that  shee  beard  the  deceased  was  to  bei  ikw^yedi^ 
4o  wUidi  the  said  Macy  replyed  to  the  said  m^d  8erv«n|,  that 
that  Was  Hoe  news  to  heare  of  his  wedding,  but  tf  shee  could 
heare  of  his  death  that  was  something:  and  further  told  this 
respondent,  that  all  his  said  children  did  combine  together  and 
counsel  his  maid  servant  to  cheat  him  the  deceased  in  her 
markettings,  and  that  his  said  children  hadmad^^apray  s^e  of 
his  bookes,  and  would  have  sold  the  rest  of  l^s  bookies  to  the 
dunghill  women,  or  hee  the  said  deceased  spoke  words  to  this 
respondent  to  the  selfe  same  eSect  and  pu^PP^^  ^^  ^^ 
reqiondent  kli<yweth  npi  what  fieqi:^t^*8  of  the  church,  or 
what  good  livers,  the  parties,  ministic^t  or  ^^i^erof  them  are, 
ei  aUterneacii, 

Ad  quintum  Interr.  reapofidety  that  th^s  respondent  doth 
not  know  that  the  deceased''s  wife  was  to  have  ^1000,  and  the 
interrogative  children  of  Christopher  Milton  the  residue,  nor 
doth  this  respondent  know  that  the  said  Elizabeth,  the  de- 
ceased''s wife,  hath  promised  the  interrogative  Christopher 
Milton  or  his  children  any  such  thing  in  case  shee  should 
prevaile  in  this  cause,  that  the  said  Mrs.  Milton  never  con- 
fessed soe  much  in  this  respondents  hearing,  or  to  any  body 
else  that  this  respondent  knoweth  of,  et  alUer  nescii. 

Ad  sextum  Interr^  re^pondet,  that  this  respondent  believeth 
that  what  is  left  the  deceased''s  children  in  the  will  nuncupa- 
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tiv#  in  this  eftitte^ccutod  and  nendoned  tkmB  teliii| 
from  Mr.  P<meU,  is  a  good  debt;  ior  that  tk  iii 
PiMv^ll  is  rqiuted  a  rich  man,  et  aUtet  nemiL 

Ad  aeptimum  laterr.  respondti^  that  this  Mpiita< 
idltmtarily  leU  the  interrogative  Mrs.   MiltoDt  nhit 
heard  the  deceased  say  which  was  to  the  eAct  by  kr^| 
deposed,  e^  aHUer  ne$cii. 

Ad  octavum  Inteir.  tespemM,  that  this  respandot 
kh  not  what  the  deceased  did  ia  his  Ulb  tim  hBtm^l 
the  ministraits  his  diaUrtn,  and  that  the  iritegfugstre  Av 
l^ton  is  hune,  hut  hath  a  tiade  and  eaa  lvre<  l^  Ae 
ivkioli  is  the  making  of  gold  and  olver  laoe,  andiriudiik^ 
deceased  bted  her  up  to,  s^  alUeir  uobcU. 

Ad  nonum  Interr.  nesfMndlo^  that  this  respondest  kv^ 
eth  not  the  deeeased^s  estate,  or  the  value  thereof,  et  (tUf 

Eodem  Die  Signum 

Repetit  coram  Doctore  Elizabsthe  Fishbi- 

TS'umbutt  Surro.  Stc, 
•Tho.  Wettiam,  N.  ?•. 


GEORGE  GOSTLING,^ 

JAMES  TOWNLEY,     >DBHrTT  Rseisnts* 

ROBERT  DODVirELL,  J 


'  Cor  Prsrog.  Cant  ut  aiipra. 
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IV. 
Chrmni  ofLMers  tf  AdimnMralkon  to  ike  widom 

Die  25"'.  Febniaiii  1671. 

» 

JOHANNES  MILTON.  Vieesiim  quiaio 
Die  Februarii  emanJitit  Commiissio 
Elizabethae  Milton  ReBctse  Johannis 
Milton  Buper  PiroehiiB  Saneti  Egidii 
Gripplegate  ki  OMni  Mid.  Defuncti^ 
hentift,  &c.  ad  Administrand.  bona, 
jura,  et  credka  dicti  defunct!,  de  bene 
Sic.  jurat,  Tratumpato  NuneufmtiTO 
diet,  defiincti :  alitor  per  ante-dictam 
Elizabetham  IVlilton  Allegato,  nondum 
Pirobato. 


ultJufii 


uH*  Dee. 


GEOBGE  GOSTLINO,^ 

JAMES  1?0WNLEY,     >  Deputy  Begisters. 


ROBERT  DODWELL, ) 


*  The  reader  will  compare  these 
evidences  with  the  printed  ac- 
counts of  Milton's  biographers 
on  this  subject;  who  say,  that 
he  sold  his  library  before  his 
death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  which  his  wi- 


dow EUaabeth  seised,  and  only 
gave  one  hundred  pounds  to 
each  of  his  three  daugnters.  Of 
this  widow,  Philips  relates,  rather 
harshly,  that  she  persecuted  his 
children  in  his  hfe  time,  and 
cheated  them  at  his  death. 


These  seem  to  have  been  the  grounds  upon  which  Milton's  Nun- 
cupative Will  was  pronounced  invalid.^  First,  there  was  wanting 
what  the  Civil  Law  terms  a  rogaiio  tetimm,  or  a  solemn  h**^^j"g  of 
the  persons  present,  to  take  notice  that  the  words  he  was  going  to 
deliver  were  to  be  his  Will.  The  Civil  Law  reauires  this  form,  to 
make  men's  verbal  declarations  operate  as  Wills;  otherwise,  they 
are  to  be  presumed  to  be  words  of  common  calling  or  loose  conver- 
sation.  And  the  Statute  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  Charles  the  Second 
Fc.  iiL]  has  adopted  this  rule;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  19th  clause  of 
Uiat  Statute,  usually  called  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  whidi  passed  in 
the  year  I676,  two  years  after  Milton's  death.  Secondly,  the  wordK 
here  attested  by  the  three  witoesses,  are  not  words  delivered  at  the 
same  time;  but  one  witness  speaks  to  one  declaration  made  at  one 
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time,  «nd  another^  to  another  deelaration  made  at  another  time. 
And  although  the  declarations  are  of  similar  import,  this  circum- 
stance will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Law ;  which  requires, 
that  the  three  witnesses  who  are  to  support  a  Nuncupative  Will, 
must  speak  to  the  identical  words  uttered  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
There  is  yet  another  requisite  in  Nuncupative  Wills,  which  is  not 
found  here;  namely,  that  the  words  be  delivered  in  the  last  sidE<« 
ness  of  a  party:  whereas  the  words  here  attested  appear  to  have 
been  delivered  when  the  party  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  health,  at 
least  under  no  immediate  danger  of  death.  On  these  principles  we 
may  presume  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  to  have  acted  in  the  rejection  of 
Milton's  Will:  althouffb  the  three  witnesses  apparently  told  the 
truth  in  what  they  deposed.  The  JucU^e,  deciding  against  the 
Will,  of  course  decreed  administration  of  die  Intestate's  effects  to 
the  widow^ 

For  an  mvestigation  of  these  papers  in  the  Prerogative  Registry, 
for  an  e3q)lanation  of  their  nature  and  purport,  and  of  other  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  they  present  to  one  unacquainted  with  the 
records  and  more  ancient  practice  of  the  Prerogative  Court  in  tes- 
tamentary proceedinffs,  I  must  confess  myself  iodebted  to  the  kind 
attention  and  finendwip  of  Sir  William  Scott. 

There  are  other  papers  in  the  Commons  bekmging  to  this  busi- 
ness :  but  as  they  are  mere  forms  of  law^  as  tbqr  wow  no  new 
light  on  the  cause,  and  furnish  no  anecdotes  of  Milton  and  his 
family,  they  are  here  omitted. 


.  { 
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IN 


PARADISUM    AMISSAH 


SUMMI  POKTJE 


JOHAKNIS  MILTONI. 


Qui  legis  Amissam  Paradisum,  grandia  magni 

Cannina  Miltoni,  quid  nisi  cuncta  legis? 
Res  cunctas,  et  cunctarum  primordia  ferum, 

£t  fata,  et  fines  continet  iste  liber. 
Intiroa  panduntur  magni  penetralia  mundi, 

Scribitur  et  toto  quicquid  in  orbe  latet: 
Terreeque,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profundum, 

Sulpbureumque  Erebi,  flammivomumque  specus: 
Quaeque  colunt  terras,  pontumque,  et  Tartara  caeca, 

Quaeque  colunt  summi  lucida  regna  poli : 
£t  quodcunque  ullis  condusum  est  finibus  usquam, 

Et  sine  fine  Chaos,  et  sine  fine  Deus: 
£t  sine  fine  magis,  si  quid  magis  est  sine  fine, 

In  Cbristo  erga  homines  conciliatus  amor. 
Haec  qui  speraret  quis  crederet  esse  fiitura  ? 

Et  tamen  haec  hodie  terra  Britanna  legit. 
O  quantos  in  bella  duces !  quae  protulit  arma ! 

Quae  canit,  et  quanta  praelia  dira  tuba ! 
Coelestes  acies !  atque  in  certamine  caelum ! 

Et  quae  coelestes  pugna  deceret  agros ! 
Quantus  in  aethereis  tollit  se  Lucifer  armis ! 

^tque  ipso  graditqr  vix  Michaele  minor  !* 
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Quantis,  et  quam  funestis  concurritur  iris, 

Dum  ferus  hie  Stellas  protegit,  ille  rapit! 
Dum  vulsos  montes  ceu  tela  reciproca  torquent, 

£t  lion  tnortali  desoper  igne  pluiliit: 
Stat  dubius  cui  se  parti  concedat  Olympus, 

£t  metuit  pugnae  non  superesse  suae. 
At  simul  in  ccbUs  Messiae  insignia  fulgent, 

Et  currus  animes,  armaque  digna  Deo, 
Honrendumque  rotae  strident,  et  sseva  rotarum 

Erumpunt  torvis  fulgura  luminibus, 
Et  flamiiifle  vibrant,  et  vera  tonitrua  rauco 

Admistis  flankmis  insonuere  polo: 
Excidit  attCMiitia  mens  oinnis,  et  impetus  oami9»  . 

Et  cassis  dextris  irrita  tela  cadunt; 
Ad  poenas  fugiunt,  el  ceu  foret  Orcus  asylum^ 

Infernis  certant  condere  se  tenebris. 
Cedite  Romani  Scriptores,  oedite  Graii, 

Et  quos  fama  receiis  vd  celdbravit  anus. 
Haec  quicunque  leget  tantum  cecioisse  putabit 

M aeonidem  ranas^  Yirgilium  culioes. 

Samu£l  Barrow,  M.  D* 


ON 

PARADISE   LOST 


When  I  beheU  the  Poet  blind,  yet  bold,     \      ' 

In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 

Messiah  crownM,  God^s  reconcilM  decree, 

Rebelling  Angeb,  the  forbidden  tree, 

Heaven,  Hell,  Earth,  Chaos,  all ;  the  argument 

Held  me  a  while  misdoubting  his  intent, 

That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong] 

The  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song, 

(So  SamsQn  grop'd  the  temple's  posts  in  spite,) 

The  world  overwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight. 

Yet  as  I  read)  still  growing  less  severe, 
I  likM  his  project,  the  success  did  fear ; 
Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should  find, 
O'er  which  lame  faith  leads  understanding  blind; 
Lest  he  perplexM  the  things  he  would  explain. 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spann'd^ 
Jealous  I  was  that  some  less  skilful  hand 

_  « 

(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well. 
And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 
Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation's  day 
To  chap^  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  Poet,  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise. 
But  I  am  now  convinced,  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  share. 


I J 
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Thou  hast  not  miss'd  one  thought  that  could  be  fit. 
And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit : 
So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left, 
But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty  which  through  thy  work  doth  reign. 
Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane. 
And  things  divine  thou  treat^st  of^  in  such  state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 
At  once  delight  and  horror. on  us  seize,  ' 
Thou  sing^st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease ; 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft^^ 
The  bird  nam'd  from  that  Paradise  you  sing 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  could'st  thou  words  of  such  a  compass  find  ? 
Whence  furnish  siich  a  vast. expense  of  mind? 
Just  Heaven  thee  like  Tiresias  to  requite 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 

Well  might'st  thou  acorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure; 
While  the  Town-Bays  writes  all  the  while  and  spells. 
And  like  a  pack-horse  tires  without  his  bells : 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy-points  appear, 
The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fashion  wear. 
I  too  transported  by  the  mode  offend, 
And  while  I  meant  to  praise  thee  must  commend. 
Thy  verse  created  like  thy  theme  sublime, 
In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not  rhyme. 

Andrew  Marvel. 


THE  VERSE. 

The  measure  is  EngUsh  heroic  verse  without  rhyme,  as  tkftt 
of  Homer  in  Greek,  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin;  rhyme  being  no 
necessary  adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in 
longer  works  especially,  but  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age, 
to  set  off  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre;  graced* indeed 
since  by  the  use  of  some  famous  modem  poets,  carried  away 
by  custcMn,  but  much  to  their  own  vexation,  hindrance,  and 
constraint  to  express  many  things  otherwise,  and  for  the  most 
part  worse  than  else  they  would  have  expressed  them.  Not 
without  cause  therefcMre  some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets 
of  prime  note  have  rejected  rhyme  both  in  longer  and  shorter 
works,  as  have  also  long  mnce  our  best  English  tragedies,  as  a 
thing  of  itself,  to  all  judicious  ears,  trivial  and  of  no  true 
musical  delight;  which  consists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit 
quantity  of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from 
one  verse  into  another,  not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like  end* 
ings,  a  fault  avoided  by  the  learned  ancients  both  in  poetry 
and  all  good  oratory.  This  neglect  then  of  rhyme  so  little  is  to 
be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to 
vulgar  readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be  esteemed  an  example 
set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  tiberty  recovered  to 
heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bondage  of 
rhyming*. 


*  The  Earl  of  Surrey  bad  trans- 
lated two  books  of  Virgil's  .^neid 
without  rhyme;  and,  beside  our 
Tragedies,  a  few  short  poems  had 
appesred  in  blank  verse,  parti- 
colarly  one  tending  to  reconcile 
the  nation  to  Raleigh's  wild  at- 
tempt upon  Guiana,  and  pro- 
hMy  written  by  Raleigh  himself. 
These  petty  performances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
mudi  influence  Mflton,  who 
more  probably  took  his  hint  from 
Trissino's  Italia  Lxheraia.  John* 
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Rather,  says  Mr.  Hayley,  from 
Tasso,  ''who  wrote  a  poem  witb<» 
''  out  rhvme  on  the  Creation,  and 
''  is  celebrated  bv  his  friend  and 
''biompber,  the  Marquis  of 
''VilLi,  for  the  introduction  of 
''blank  verse  into  the  Itdian 
poetry;  so  little  was  even  then 
thought  ofTrissino's  heavy  per- 
"  formanoe.'*  See  however  die 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  RoUi's 
Life  of  Milton,  in  which  several 
Italian  writers  of  blank  verse  are 
noticed  and  commended  between 
Trissino  and  Tasso.    £. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  first  book  proposes,  first  in  brief,  the  whole  subject,  Man's 
disobedience,  and  the  loss  thereupon  of  Paradise  wherein  he  was 
placed:  then  touchy  the  prime  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Serpent,  or 
rather  Satan  in  the  serpent;  who  revolting  from  God,  and  drawing 
to  his  side  many  legions  of  Angels,  was  by  the  command  of  God 
driven  out  of  heaven  with  all  his  crew  into  the^great  deep.  Whidi 
action  passed  over,  the  poem  hastens  into  the  midst  of  things,  pre* 
senting  Satan  with  his  Angels  now  falling  into  hell,  described  here, 
not  in  the  centre,  (for  heaven  and  earth  may  be  supposed  as  yet  not 
made,  certainly  not  yet  accursed,)  but  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness, 
fitliest  called  chaos :  here  Satan  with  his  Angels  lying  on  the  burn- 
ing lake,  thunder-struck  and  astonished,  after  a  certoin  space  reco- 
vers, as  from  confusion,  calls  up  him  who  next  in  order  and  dignity 
ay  by  him ;  they  confer  of  their  miserable  fall.  Satan  awakens  all 
his  legions,  who  lay  till  then  in  the  same  manner  confounded  i  they 
rise,  their  numbers,  array  of  battle,  their  chief  leaders  named, 
according  to  the  idols  known  afterwards  in  Canaan  and  the  coun- 
tries adjoining.  To  these  Satan  directs  his  speech,  comforts  them 
with  hopes  yet  of  regaining  heaven,  but  tells  them  lastly  of  a  new 
world  and  new  kind  of  creature  to  be  created,  according  to  an 
ancient  prophecy  or  report  in  heaven ;  for  that  Angels  were  long 
before  this  visible  creation,  was  the  opinion  of  many  ancient  Fa- 
thers. To  find  out  the  truth  of  this  prophecy,  and  what  to  deter- 
mine thereon,  he  refers  to  a  full  council.  What  his  associates  thence 
attempt.  Pandemonium  the  palace  of  Satan  rises,  suddenly  built 
out  of  the  deep :  the  infernal  peers  there  sit  in  council. 
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Of  Man^s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 


1.  Of  MafC$fir$t  diiobedience, 
&c.]    Milton  has  proposed  the 
subject  of  his  poem  in  the  fol- 
lowing Terses.    These  lines  are 
perhaps   as    plain^  simple,  and 
unadorned  as  any  of  the  whole 
poem,  in  which  particalar  the 
author  has  conform ed  himself  to 
the  example  of  Homer  and  the 
precept  of  Horace.    His  invoca- 
tion to  a  work»  which  turns  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  creation 
of  the  world,  is  very  properly 
made  to  the  Muse  who  inspired 
Moses    in    those    books    from 
whence  our  author  drew  his  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
is  therein  represented  as  operat- 
ing after  a  particular  manner  in 
the  first  production  of  nature. 
This  whole  exordium  rises  very 
happily  into  noble  language  and 
sentiment,  as  I  think  the  transi- 
tion  to  the  fiible  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  natural.  AddUon, 
Besides  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  these  lines,  there  is  a 
farther  beauty  in  the  variety  of 
the  numbers,  which  of  themselves 


charm  every  reader  without  any 
sublimity  of  thought  or  pomp  of 
expression :  and  this  variety  of 
the  numbers  consists  chiefly  in 
the  pause  being  so  artfully  va- 
ried, that  it  falls  upon  a  di£Perent 
syllable  ip  almost  every  line,  as 
it  may  easily  be  perceived  by  dis- 
tingui^hing  the  verses  thus : 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  |  and  the 
frait 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  |  whose  mor- 
tal Uite 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  |  and 
all  our  woe. 

With  loss  of  Eden,  |  till  one  greater 
Man 

Restore  us,  |  and  regain  the  blissful 
seat, 

Siog,  heav'nlj  Mase.  | 

Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Walsh  containing  some  critical 
observations  on  English  versifi- 
cation, remarks,  that  in  any 
smooth  English  verse  often  syl- 
lables,  there  is  naturally  a  pause 
at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syl- 
lable, and  upon  the  judicious 
change  and  management  of  these 
depends  the  variety  of  versiflca- 
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Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 


tion.      But  Milton   varies    the 

pause  according  to  the  sense; 

and  varies  it  through  all  the  ten 

syllables,  by  which  means  he  is  a 

master  of  greater  harmony  than 

any  other  English  poet:  and  he 

is  continually  varying  the  pause^ 

and  scarce  ever  suffers  it  to  rest 

upon  the  same  syllable  in  more 

than  two^  and  seUlom  in  so  many 

as  two,  verses  together/    Here 

it  is  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the 

verse, 

others  on  the  graM 
Couch'd  I  and  now  filled  with  pasture 
gazing  sat.    IV.  351. 

■■      such  as  in  their  souls  in  fix' d 
Plagues ;  |  they  astonish'd  all  resist- 
ance lost     VI.  888. 

Upon  the  second, 

these  to  their  nests 
Were    slunk,  |  aU    but  the  wakeful 
nightingale;    IV.  60S. 

—Down  thither  prone  iu  flight 
He  speeds,  |  and  through  the  vast 
ethereal  skj    V.  967. 

Upon  the  third, 

what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  |  what  is  low  raise  and  sup- 
port;    1. 13. 

— .^as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  |  and  in  shadiest  co- 
Terthid    III.  39. 

Upon  the  fourth, 

. on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 

Dasxling  the  moon ;  |  these  to  the 
bow>  direct    IV.  798. 

——at  his  right  hand  victory 
Sat  eagle- wing' d  ;  |  beside  hiro  hung 
his  bow,    VI.  763. 

Upon  the  fifth, 

—bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
Oambol'd    before    them  -y  \  th'    un- 
wieldy elephant     IV.  345. 

—and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles ;  |  two  broad  suns 
their  shields     VI.  305. 


Upon  the  sixth. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  |  and  on 
his  crest    IV.  988. 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  |  with  radi- 
ance crown'd.    VII.  194. 

Upon  the  seventh. 

Majestic  though  in  ruin:  |  sage  he 
stood    II.  805. 

Birds  on  the  branches  warbling;  j 
all  things  smil'd    VIII.  S65. 

Upon  the  eighth. 

Hung    on    his    shoulders    like  the 
moon,  I  whose  orb    I.  987- 

A  fairer  person  lost  not  heav'n ;  | 
he  seem'd    II.  110. 

Upon  the  ninth, 

Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  | 

thron'd 
Between  the  Cherubim    I.  886. 

And  bush  with  frixaled  hair  implicit;  | 

last 
Bose  as  in  dance  the  stately  trees 

VII.  898. 

And  here  upon  the  end, 

thou  that  day 

Thy  Father's  dreadfof  thunder  didst 
not  spare  |    III.  898. 

Attended  with  ten  thousand  tboasaad 
sainU  |    VI.  767. 

And    sometimes    to    give    the 

greater    variety    to    the   verse, 

there  are  two  or  more  pauses  in 

the  same  line :  as 

.~-~on  the  ground 

Outstretch'd    he    lay,  |  on  the  ooM 

ground,  I  and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation     X.  851. 

And  swiom  |  or  sinks,  |  or  wades,  | 
or  creeps,  |  or  flies:  |   II.  950. 

Exhausted,  |  spiritless,  |  afflicted,  | 
fall'n.  I    VI.  859. 

But  besides  this  variety  of  the 
pauses,  there  are  other  excellen- 
cies in  Milton's  versification. 
The  English  heroic  verse  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Iambic 
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With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 


of  the  ancients^  of  which  it 
wants  only  afoot;  hot  then  it  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  tone  and 
accent,  as  well  as  by  the  time 
and  quantity.  An  Iambic  foot 
Is  one  short  and  one  long  sylla- 
ble o  — ^  and  six  such  feet  con- 
stitute an  Iambic  verse :  but  the 
Ancients  seldom  made  use  of  the 
pure  Iambic,  especially  in  works 
of  any  considerable  length,  but 
oftener  of  the  mixed  Iambic,  that 
is,  with  a  proper  intermixture  of 
other  measures;  and  of  these 
perhaps  Milton  has  expressed  as 
happy  a  variety  as  any  poet 
whatever,  or  indeed  as  the  na* 
ture  of  a  verse  will  admit,  that 
consists  only  of  five  feet,  and 
ten  syllables  for  the  most  part. 
Sometimes  he  gives  us  almost 
pure  Iambics,  as  in  I.  SI 4. 

Be.  call'd  td  loOd,  th&t  all  tb«  h61- 
^  '  ]fiwd»p 
Of  hen  veMQadcd. 

Sometimes  he  intermixes  the 
Trochee  or  foot  of  one  long  and 
one  short  syllable  -  o,  as  in  ver. 

Who  durit  deff  th'  OmitffoteBt  to 


Sometimes  the  Spondee  or  foot 
of  two  long  syllables  — ,  as  in 
ver.  21. 

DoTe-like  tattt  brooding  on  thft  TMt 
sbjM. 

Sometimes  the  Pyrrichius  or  foot 
of  two  short  syllables  u  u,  as  in 
ver.  C4. 

Scrr'd   only  16  diMOvw   tigktft  of 


Sometimes  the  Dactyle  or  foot 
of  one  long  and  two  short  sylla- 
bles -  tf  u,  as  in  ver.  45. 


Harl'd  headlong    flaming  from  th' 
ethereal  sky. 

Sometimes  the  Anapaest  or  foot 
of  two  short  and  one  long  sylla- 
ble u  o  *  ,  as  in  ver.  87. 

Myriadt  though  bright!    If  ho  whom 
matnal  leagne 

Sometimes  the  Tribrachus  or 
foot  of  three  short  syllables  u  u  Uj 
as  in  ver.  709- 

To  m&nj^  a  row  of  pipot  tbo  toand- 
board  breathes. 

And  sometimes  there  is  variety 
of  these  measure9  in  the  same 
verse,  and  seldom  or  never  the 
same  measures  in  two  verses  to- 
gether. And  these  changes  are 
not  only  rung  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  variety,  but  are  so 
contrived  as  to  make  the  sound 
more  expressive  of  the  sense. 
And  this  is  another  great  art  of 
versification,  the  adapting  of  the 
very  sounds,  as  well  as  words, 
to  the  subject  matter,  the  style  of 
sound,  as  Mr.  Pope  calls  it :  and 
in  this  Milton  is  excellent  as  in 
all  the  rest,  and  we  shall  give 
several  instances  of  it  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks.  So 
that  he  has  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  his  own  practice  the  rules 
laid  down  by  hin:iself  in  his  pre- 
face, his  versification  having  all 
the  requisites  of  true  muncal  <2e- 
Ught,  which,  as  he  says,  comuts 
only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity 
of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  one  verse  into  an' 
other, 

1.]  Bishop  Newton,  although 
perfectly  well-read  in  the  Latin 
poets,  appears  to  have  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  very 
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Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 


wide  difference  which  there  is 
between  the  quantity  of  Latin 
verse,  and  the  accent,  or  ictus,  on 
which  the  rythoi  of  English 
verse  entirely  depends.  Hence, 
reading  with  a  classical  eye,  but 
laying  aside  his  English  ear,  he 

thus  marks  Omnipotent.  But, 
according  to  the  invariable  pro- 
nunciation of  our  language,  the 
ictus  falls  so  strong  on  the  se- 

cond  syllable  of  Omnipotent, 
that  the  -  first  is  comparatively 
short;  and  the  verse,  scanned 
accordingly,  becomes  a  pure 
English  Iambic. 

Who  durst  (  d&fy  \  tb'  OmoTpOteot  | 
t5  &rm».  I 

Neither  does  he  seem  to  have  at 
all  considered  how  much  Milton 
availed  himself  both  of  elisions 
and  contractions.  Otherwise  he 
would  scarcely  have  cited  the 
three  following  verses,  as  exhi- 
biting the  one  a  Dactyl,  the 
other  an  Anapaest,  the  third  a 
Tribrachus  3  for,  in  fact,  the  first 
and  third  are  pure  Iambics ;  and 
the  second  has  no  irregularity, 
except  in  the  first  foot.  In  which 
place  much  license  is  o^en  taken, 
and  the  Trochee,  particularly, 
is  often  introduced  with  the  best 
effect. 

Hurl'd  bead  |  ISogfla  1  mlog  frfim  j 

th'  ethe  I  nA\  ikv  I 
MJri&dt  I  tboilgb    bright ;  |  tf  h€  | 

wh8m  mfi  |  to&l  leagae  | 
T5    man  |  y  &  row  |  5f   pipes  |  the 

•ouod  I  -bo&rd  breathes.  | 

Dunster, 

The  following  verses  may  per- 
haps be  admitted  to  contain  in- 


stances of  those  feet  which  Bp. 
Newton  desired  to  exhibit : 

Shouts  In  I  TlsTble  |  Tlrtae  |  even  to 

the  deep 
Stream,  and  perpet  |  fiSl  diAw  |  tbcir 

humid  train    . 
Inbos  I  pit&bly,  |  and  kills  their  in- 

font  males. 

The  general  principles  of  Eng- 
lish rythm  may  be  found  suffi- 
ciently laid  down  by  Dr.  Blair  in 
his  Lectures,  voL  ill.  lect.  38. 
Those  who  would  examine  more 
exactly  into  the  merits  and  the 
faults  of  Milton's  versification, 
should  consult  Johnson's  remarks 
upon  it  in  the  Rambler,  Nos.  86, 
88,  90,  9S,  94.  But  the  subject 
was  ill-suited  to  Johnson's  ge- 
nius ;  and  although  many  of  his 
remarks  are  good,  many  also  ap- 
pear fastidious  or  incorrect.  Mr. 
Todd,  in  his  notes  and  further 
remarks  upon  the  Essay  in  the 
Rambler,  has  more  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  beauties  of  Milton's 
verse.    E. 

1 .  Of  Man's  first  disobedience,] 

Unn9  mu^u    Iliad. 
Ap9|^  fui  ivnTU    Odjss. 
Arma  vinunqne  cano.    iBneid. 

In  all  these  instances,  as  in 
Milton,  the  subject  of  the  poem 
is  the  very  first  thing  offered  to 
us,  and  precedes  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  Horace  did 
not  regard  this,  when  he  trans- 
lated the  first  line  of  the  Odyssey, 
Die  mihi,  musa,  virum,  &c.  De 
Art.  Poet.  141.  And  Lucian,  if 
I  remember  right,  makes  a  jest 
of  this  observation,  where  he  in- 
troduces the  shade  of  Hoitter  at 
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Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 


expressly  declaring  that  be  had 
no  other  reason  for  making  the 
word  ^NP  the  first  in  his  poem, 
but  that  it  was  the  first  which 
came  into  his  bead.  However 
the  uniform  practice  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton  in  this  parti- 
cular, seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  accidental,  but  a  thing  really 
designed  by  them. 

4.  With  loss  of  Eden,']  But 
Eden  was  not  lost,  and  the  last 
that  we  read  of  our  first  parents 
is  that  they  were  still  in  Eden, 

Tkrtmgh  Eden  took    their   Military 
w»y. 

With  loss  of  Eden  therefore 
means  no  more  than  with  loss  of 
Paradise,  which  was  planted  in 
Eden,  which  word  Eden  signi- 
fies delight  or  pleasure,  and  the 
country  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  that  was  afterwards  called 
Mesopotamia ;  particularly  by 
our  author  in  iv.  SIO,  &c.  Here 
the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  as 
sometimes  a  part  for  the  whole, 
by  a  figure  csJled  Synecdoche. 

4.  —  ^iZ2  one  greater  Man  Re- 
store us,  and  regain  the  bUssJul 
seat,]  As  it  is  a  greater  Man,  so 
it  is  a  happier  Paradise  which 
our  Saviour  promised  to  the 
penitent  thief,  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
This  day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,  But  Milton  had  a 
notion  that  after  the  conflagra- 
tion and  the  general  judgment, 
the  whole  earth  would  be  made 
a  Paradise,  xii.  463. 

I      for  tbon  tho  earth 
S^^all  an  be  Paradise, 
abifea 


fir   happier 


Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier 

days. 

6.  that  on  the  secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  says  that  Milton  dictated 
sacred  top :  his  reasons  are  such 
as  follow:  the  ground  of  Ho- 
reb  is  said  to  be  holy,  Exod. 
iii  5.  and  Horeb  is  called  the 
mountain  of  God,  1  Kings  xix.  8. 
But  it  may  be  answered,  that 
though  that  place  of  Horeb,  on 
which  Moses  stood,  was  hol^,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  then  holy  too: 
and  by  the  mountain  of  God  (Dr. 
Bentley  knows)  may  be  meant 
only,  in  the  Jewish  style,  a  very 
great  mountain  :  besides,  let  the 
mountain  be  never  so  holy,  yet 
according  to  the  rules  of  good 
poetry,  when  Milton  speaks  of 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  should 
give  us  an  epithet  peculiar  to  the 
top  only,  and  not  to  the  whole 
mountain.  Dr.  Bentley  says  far- 
ther, that  the  epithet  secret  will 
not  do  here,  because  the  top  of 
tliis  mountain  is  visible  several 
leagues  off.  But  Sinai  and  Horeb 
are  the  same  mountain,  with  two 
several  eminences,  the  higher  of 
them  called  Sinai:  and  of  Sinai 
Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiquit. 
book  iii.  c.  5.  says  that  it  is  so 
lugh,  that  the  top  of  it  cannot  he 
seen  without  straining  the  eyes.  In 
this  sense  therefore  (though  I 
believe  it  is  not  Milton's  sense) 
the  top  of  it  may  be  well  said  to 
be  secret.  In  £xod.  xvii.  it  is 
said  that  the  Israelites,  when  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  Horeb, 
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That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  b^inning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 


could    find    no    watery     from 
-whence  Dr.  Bentley  concludes^ 
that  Horeb  had   no  clouds  or 
mists  abont  its  top;  and   that 
therefore  secret   top  cannot   be 
here  meant  as  implying  that  high 
mountains  against  rainy  weather 
have  their  heads  surrounded  with 
mists.    I  never  thought  that  any 
reader  of  Milton  would  have  un- 
derstood  secret  top  in  this  sense. 
The  words  of  Horeb  or  qf  Sinai 
imply  a  doubt  of  the  poet»  which 
name  was  properest  to  be  given 
to  that  mountain,  on  the  top  of 
which  Moses   received   his  in- 
spiration ^    because  Horeb   and 
Sioai  are  used  for  one  another  in 
Scripture,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing    Exod.   iii.    1.    with 
Acts  vii.  30.    but    by    naming 
Sinai  last«  he  seems  to  incline 
rather  to  that.     Now  it  is  well 
known    from     Exod.    xix.    l6. 
Ecclus.  xlv.  5.  and  other  places 
of   Scripture,  that   when   God 
gave  his  laws  to  Moses  on  the 
top  of  Sinaii  it  was  covered  with 
clouds,   dark    clouds,  and    thick 
smoke;  it  was  therefore  secret  at 
that  time  in  a  peculiar  sense: 
and  the  same  thing  seems  in- 
tendeds  by  the  epithet  which  our 
poet  uses  upon  the  very  same 
occasion  in  xii.  1227. 

God  from  the  mount  of  Sioai,  wbote 

gray  top 
Shall  tremble,  he  desoeDdiogj  &c. 

Dr.  Bentley  shews  that  sacred 
hill  is  common  among  the  poets 
in  several  languages  5  from 
whence  I  should  conclude  that 
sacred    is    a    general    epithet: 


whereas  secret,  in  the  sense 
which  I  have  given  it»  is  the 
most  peculiar  one  that  can  be; 
and  therefore  (to  use  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  words)  if,  as  the  best  poets 
have  adjudged,  a  proper  epithet  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a  general  one,  I 
have  such  an  esteem  for  our  poet, 
that  which  of  the  two  words  is  the 
better,  that  I  say  (otz.  secret)  was 
dictated  by  Milton.     Pearce. 

We  have  given  this  excellent 
note  at  length,  as  we  have  met 
with  several  persons  who  have 
approved  of  Dr.  Bentley's  emen- 
dation. It  may  be  too  that  the 
poet  had  a  farther  meaning  in 
the  use  of  this  e|Hthet  in  this 
place;  for  being  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  words  in  the  signi- 
fication that  they  bear  in  the 
learned  languages,  he  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  use  the 
word  secret  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Latin  secretus,  set  apart  or 
separate,  like  the  secrefosque  pios 
in  Virgil,  Ma.  viii.  670.  and  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  that 
while  Moses  was  with  God  in 
the  moimt,  the  people  were  not 
to  come  near  it  or  touch  it,  till 
after  a  signal  given,  and  then 
they  were  only  to  approach,  and 
not  to  ascend  it,  nor  pass  the 
bounds  set  for  them  upon  pain 
of  death,  Exod.  xix.  So  that 
upon  all  accounts  secret  is  the 
most  proper  epithet,  that  could 
have  been  chosen. 

8.  That  shepherd,  who  Jirst 
&c.]  For  Moses  kept  the  flock 
ofjethro  hisfather-W'lam.  Exod. 
iii.  1 . 

9.  In  the  beginning  how  lAe 
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Rose  out  of  chaos :  or,  if  Sion  hill  lo 

Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowM 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I  thence 

Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 

Above  th^  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues  is 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhime. 


heao'ns  and  earth]  Alluding  to 
the  first  words  of  Genesis. 

11.  and  Siloa*s  brook']  Siloa 
was  a  small  river  that  flowed 
near  the  tewple  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  mention'cd  Isa.  viii.  6.  So 
that  in  effect  he  invokes  the 
heavenly  Muse^  that  inspired 
David  and  the  Prdphets  on 
mount  Sion,  and  at  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  Moses  on  mount 
Sinai. 

15.  jibove  th*  Aonian  mount,] 
A  poetical  expression  for  soaring 
to  a  height  above  other  poets. 
The  mountains  of  Boeotia,  an- 
ciently called  Aonia,  were  the 
haunt  of  the  Muses ;  and  thus 
Virgil,  Eel.  vi.  65. 

AtmmM  in  mind€9  at  dnzerit  una  soro* 
niin» 

And  again,  Georg.  iii.  11. 

f»  redieos  dcdacam  vtriiee  Ma* 


though  afterwards,  I  know  not 
by  what  fataHty,  that  country 
was  famous  for  the  dulness  of 
Its  inhabitants. 

1 6.  Things  unaitenipted  yet  in 
prose  or  rhime.]  Milton  appears 
to  have  meant  a  diflerent  thing 
by  rhime  here,  from  rime  in  his 
preface,  where  it  is  six  times 


mentioned,  and  always  spelt 
without  an  h;  whereas  in  all  the 
editions,  till  Dr.  Bentley's  ap* 
pearecl,  rhime  in  this  place  of 
the  poem  was  spelt  with  an  A, 
Milton  probably  meant  a  dif- 
ference in  the  thing,  by  making 
so  constant  a  difference  in  the 
spellings  and  intended  that  we 
should  here  understand  by  rhime, 
not  the  jingling  sound  qf  like  end* 
ings,  but  vefse  in  general;  the 
word  being  derived  from  ryth- 
mus,  fv$fi4§.    Ariosto  had  said 

Com  Don  detta  in  proim  mai,  na  in 
rimaf 

which  is  word  for  word  the  same 
with  what  Milton  says  here. 

Pearce, 
So  in  Lycidas  v.  11. 

—  He  knew 
Himtelf  to  tin|;,  and  build  the  lofty 
rhime. 

The  sense  of  the  word  rhyme  in 
both  places  in  unquestionably 
"  verse." 

It  is  wonderful  that  Bentley, 
with  all  his  Grecian  predilec- 
tions, and  his  critical  knowledge 
of  the  precise  original  meaning 
of  fv$fui,  should  have  wished  to 
substitute,  in  this  passage  of  the 
Paradise  Lost,  tong  for  rhime. 
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And  chiefly  Thou,  O  Spi^rit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th^  upright  heart  and  pure, 


4 


Gray^  who  studied  and  copied 
Milton  with  trae  penetration  and 
taste^  in  his  miuiC'Ode  uses  rhyme 
in  Milton's  sense. 

Meek  Newton*t  sdf  bendi  from  his 

•Ute  sublime 
And  Dodt  bit  boary  head^  and  listeni 

to  th«  rhime. 

T.  JVarton. 

Milton  probably  thought  it 
would  sound  too  low  and  fami- 
liar to  the  ear  to  say  in  prose  or 
verse,  and  therefore  chose  rather 
tovsay  in  prose  or  rhme»  When 
he  says  in  prose  or  verse,  he  adds 
an  epithet  to  take  off  from  the 
commonness  of  the  expression^ 
as  in  V.  150. 

—  tnch  prompt  eloqaence 
Flow*d  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or 
numerous  verse. 

It  is  said  that  Milton  took  the 
first  hint  of  this  poem  from  an 
Italian  tragedy  called  II  Fara^ 
dxso  perso;  and  it  is  pretended 
that  he  has  borrowed  largely 
from  Masenrus,  a  German  Jesuit, 
and  other  modem  authors  5  but 
it  is  all  a  pretence ;  he  made  use 
of  all  authors,  such  was  his 
learning;  but  such  is  his  ge- 
nius, he  is  no  copyer;  his  poem 
is .  plainly  an  original,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  His  subject  in- 
deed of  the  fall  of  Man,  together 
with  the  principal  episodes,  may 
be  said  to  be  as  old  as  Scripture, 
but  his  manner  of  handling  them 
is  entirely  new,  with  new  illus- 
trations and  new  beauties  of  his 
own ;  and  he  may  as  justly  boast 
of  the  novelty  of  his  poem,  as 


any  of  the  ancient  poets  bestow 
that  recommendation  upon  their 
works  5  as  Lucretius,  i.  925. 

Am  Pieridom  peragro  loca,  ouUiot 

ante 
Tritatolo:  &c. 

and  Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  S. 

Caetera  qaa  Tacoai  tenuiticnt  car- 
mi  na  meotei  • 
Omnia  jam  mlgata. 
Primos  ego  in  patriam  Ac. 

iiL  292. 

JoTat  ire  jagit,  qua  nulla  prioram 
Caataliam    moUi    divertitar    orbita 

CliTO. 

17.  ^nd chitfiy  Thou,  O Spirit, 
&c.]  Invoking  the  Muse  is 
commonly  a  matter  of  mere 
form,  wherein  the  poets  neither 
mean,  nor  desire  to  be  thought 
to  mean,  any  thing  seriously. 
But  the  Holy  Ghost  here  in- 
voked is  too  solemn  a  name  to 
be  used  insignificantly :  and  be- 
sides, our  author,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  next  work.  Paradise 
Regained,  scruples  not  to  say  to 
the  same  divine  person, 

Impire, 
At  tbon  art  wont,  my  prompted  lODg, 
else  mote. 

This  address  therefore  is  no  mere 
formality.  Yet  some  may  think 
that  he  incurs  a  worse  charge  of 
enthusiasm,  or  even  profaneness, 
in  vouching  inspiration  for  his 
performance :  but  the  Scrip* 
tures  represent  inspiration  as  of 
a  much  larger  extent  than  is 
commonly  apprehended,  teach- 
ing that  every  good  gift,  in  na- 
turals as  w'ell  as  in  morals,  de- 
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Instruct  me,  for  Thou  know^st ;  Thou  from  the  firsft 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread        20 
Dove-Uke  satst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss. 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  Providence,  2/f 

And  justiiy  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 


scendeth  from  the  great  Father  of 
lights.  Jam.  i.  17.  And  an  ex- 
traordinary skill  even  in  me- 
chanical arts  is  there  ascribed 
to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  said  of  BezaleSl 
who  was  to  make  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle,  that  the  Lord 
hadJUled  him  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner 
of  workmansfup,  and  to  demse 
curious  works.  Sec.  Exod*  xxxv. 
SI.     Heylin. 

It  may  be  observed  too  in  justi- 
fication of  our  author^  that  other 
sacred  poems  are  not  without 
the  like  invocations,  and  parti- 
cularly Spenser's  Hymns  of  hea- 
venly love  and  heavenly  beauty, 
as  well  as  some  modern  Latin 
poems.  But  I  conceive  that  Mil- 
ton Intended  something  more ;  for 
I  have  been  informed  by  those^ 
who  had  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  his  widow,  that  she 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  did 
really  look  upon  himself  as  in- 
spired, and  I  think  his  works 
are  not  without  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  beginning  of 
his  2d  book  of  The  Reason  of 
Church  Qovemment,  speaking  of 
bis  design  of  writing  a  poem 


<€ 


€€ 


€€ 


<€ 


€< 


t€ 


in  the  English  language,  he 
says,  ''It  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  invocation  of 
dame  Memory  and  her  Siren 
daughters,  but  by  devout 
prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit 
"  who  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
"  ance  and  knowledge,  and 
'*  sends  out  his  Seraphim,  with 
**  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar, 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases,*'  p.  6i. 
edit.  1738. 

19.  Instruct  me  Jbr  Thou  know^stji] 
Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxii.  116. 

Eitn  Sis,  ^  ym^  t04m. 

61.  Dove-Uke  satst  brooding] 
Alluding  to  Gen.  i.  2.  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters;  for  the  won!  that  we 
translate  moved  signifies  properly 
brooded,  as  a  bird  doth  upon  her 
eggs;  and  he  says  like  a  dove 
rather  than  any  other  bird,  be- 
cause the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  compared  to  a  dove 
in  Scripture,  Luke  iii.  22.  As 
Milton  studied  the  Scriptures 
in  the  original  languages,  his 
images  and  expressions  are 
oftener  copied  from  them,  than 
from  our  translation. 

26.  And  justify   the   ways  of 
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.  Say  first,  for  heaven  hides  nothing  firom  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell,  say  first  what  cause 
MovM  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state. 
Favoured*  of  heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off  so 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  ? 
Who  first  seducM  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 
Th^  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
StirrM  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived  35 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heav'n,  with  all  his  host 


God  to  menJ]  A  verse,  which 
Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  bor- 
row with  some  little  yariation, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay 
on  Mao, 

Bat  Tindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any 
good  reason  for  Mr.  Pope's  pre- 
ferring the  word  vindicate,  but 
Milton  makes  use  of  the  word 
justify,  as  it  b  the  Scripture 
word.  That  thou  mightest  be  jus^ 
tified  in  thy  sayings,  Rom.  iii.  4. 
And  the  ways  of  God  to  men  are 
justified  in  the  many  argument- 
ative discourses  throughout  the 
poem,  and  particularly  in  the 
conferences  between  God  .  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

87-  Say  first,  for  heavn  hides 
nothing  from  thy  view,  Nor  the 
deep  tract  of  hell,]  The  poets 
attribute  a  kind  of  omniscience 
to  the  Muse,  and  very  rightly, 
as  it  enables  them  to  speak  of 
things  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  come  to 


their  knowledge.    Thus  Hobier, 
Iliad,  ii.  485. 

'Tfutt  y»^  ^uu  in,  irmprt  rt,tnr% 


And  Virgil,  ^n.  vii*  646. 

Et  memiDittii  aniiD,  Divs,  ct  m^. 
morare  potcttii. 

Milton's  Muse,  being  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  of  course  be  omni- 
scient. And  the  mention  of 
heaven  and  hell  is  veiy  proper 
in  this  place,  as  the  scene  of  so 
great  a  part  of  the  poem  is  laid 
sometimes  in  hell,  and  some- 
times in  heaven. 

52.  For  one  restraint,']  For 
one  thing  that  was  restrained, 
every  thing  else  being  freely  in- 
dulged to  them,  and  only  the 
tree  of  knowledge  forbidden. 

53.  Who  first  seducd  them  to 
that  foul  revolt?  TV  infernal 
Serpent  i]  Homer,  Iliad,  i.  8. 
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Of  rebel  Angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory'  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposM ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 
RaisM  impious  war  in  heaven  and  battle  proud 
With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  almighty  Power 
HurPd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 


40 


45 


36.  —  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory*  above  fds 
peers,']  Here  Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
jects^ that  Satan's  crime  was  not^ 
his  aiming  above  his  peers:  he 
was  in  place  high  above  them  be- 
fore,  as  the  Doctor  proves  from 
▼.  818.  But  though  this  be 
true^  yet  Milton  may  be  right 
here ;  for  the  force  of  the  words 
seems,  not  that  Satan  aspired  to 
set  himself  above  his  peers,  but 
that  he  aspired  to  set  himself  in 
glory,  &c.  that  is  in  divine  glory, 
in  such  glory  as  God  and  his 
Son  were  set  in.  Here  was  his 
crime;  and  this  is  what  God 
charges  him  with  in  v.  7S5. 


■         who     iotendt 

tbrooe 
Equal  to  oart,— 


to'     erect-   hit 


And  in  vi.  88.  Milton  says  that 
the  rebel  angels  hoped 

To  wio  the  moant  of  God,  and  on 

bit  throne 
To  tet  the  envier  of  hit  ttatc,  the 

proud 
Asplrer* 

See  also  to  the  same  purpose  vii. 
140,  &c.  From  these  passages 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  Dr.  Bentley*8  alteration, 
which  is  this. 


—  Mpiriog 
To  place  and  glory  above  the  Son  rf 
Ood, 

Pearce, 
Besides  the  other  methods  which 
Milton  has.  employed  to  diver- 
sify and  improve  his  numbers, 
he  takes  the  same  liberties  as 
Shakespeare  and  others  of  oiur 
old  poets,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  often 
cuts  off  the  vowel  at  the  end  of 
a  word,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  j  though 
he  does  not  like  the  Greeks 
wholly  drop  the  vowel,  but  still 
retains  it  in  writing  like  the 
Latins.  Another  liberty,  that 
he  takes  likewise  for  t^he  greater 
improvement  and  variety  of  his 
versification,  is  pronouncing  the 
same  word  sometimes  as  two 
syllables,  and  sometimes  as  only 
one  syllable  or  two  short  ones. 
We  have  frequent  instances  in 
spirit,  ruin,  riot,  reason,  highest, 
and  several  other  words*  We 
shall  take  care  throughout  this 
edition  to  mark  such  vowels  as 
are  to  be  cut. off,  and  such  as 
are  to  be  contracted  and  abbre- 
viated, thus  *. 

45.  HurVd    headlong   flaming 
from   th'   ethereal  sky,"]     Horn. 
Iliad.  I  591. 
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With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night     50 

To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 

Lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf. 

Confounded  though  immortal :  but  his  doom 

ReservM  him  to  more  wrath  ;  for  now  the  thought 

Both  of  lost  happiness  and  lasting  pain  55 

Torments  him ;  round  he  throws  his  baleftil  eyes, 

That  witnessM  huge  affliction  and  dismay 

Mix*d  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfest  hate : 

At  once,  as  far  as  angels  ken,  he  views 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild  ;  60 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 

As  one  great  fiimace  flamM,  yet  from  those  flames 


Horl'd  headlong  dowDward  from  th' 
ethereal  height    Pope. 

46.  With  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
bustion,'] Ruin  18  derived  from 
ruo,  and  includes  the  idea  of 
falling  with  violence  and  pre- 
cipitation^ and  combustion  is  more 
than  fiamng  in  the  foregoing 
▼erse^  it  is  burning  in  a  dreadful 
manner.  So  that  he  was  not 
only  hurVd  headlong  fkaMng,  but 
he  was  hurled  headlong  flaming 
with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion ; 
and  what  occasion  is  there  then 
for  reading  with  Dr.  Bentley 
confusion  instead  of  combustion  ? 


48.    In     adamantine     chains'] 
iBschylus^  Prometb.  &. 

50.  Nine  times,  &c.]  The  nine 
days'  astonishment^  in  which  the 
angels  lay  intranced  after  their 
dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from 
heaven  before  they  could  re- 
cover either  the  use  of  thought 
or  speech^  is  a  noble  circum'* 
stance,  and  very  finely  imagined. 
The  division  of  hell  into  seas  of 
fire>  and  into  firm  ground  im- 
pregnant  with  the  same  furious 
element^  vidth  that  particular 
circumstance  of  the  exclusion  of 
hope  from  those  infernal  regions, 
are  instances  of  the  same  great 
and  fruitful  invention.     Addison, 
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No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible 
ServM  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
R^ons  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsum^d : 
Such  place  eternal  Justice  had  prepared 
For  those  rebellious,  here  their  pris^on  ordain'd 
In  utter  darkness,  and  their  portion  set 


65 


70 


63.  darkness  visible]    Se- 

neca has  a  like  expression ,  speak- 
ing of  the  Grotta  of  Pausilipo^ 
Epist.  Ivii.  Nihil  illo  carcere  lon- 
gius^  nihil  illis  faucibus  obscu- 
rius^  quae  nobis  praestant^  non  ut 
per  tenebras  videamus>  sed  ut  ^- 
sas,    And^  as  Mons.  Voltaire  ob- 
serresj  Antonio  de  Solis,  in  his 
excellent  history  of  Mexico,  hath 
ventured  on  the  same  thought^ 
when    speaking    of   the    place 
wherein  Montezuoaa  was  wont 
to  consult  his  deities  5  ''  'Twas  a 
large  dark  subterraneous  vaults 
says  be,  where  some  dismal 
tapers  afifbrded  just  light  e- 
nough  to  see  the  obscurity.'* 
See  hb  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry, 
p.  44.    Euripides  too  expresses 
himself  in    the  same   poetical 
manner.  Bac.  510. 

There  is  much  the  same  image 
in  Spenser,  but  not  so  bolcl. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  i.  st.  14. 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a 
•hade. 

Or,  after  all,  the  author  might 


<€ 


€€ 


perhaps  take  the  liint  from  him- 
self in  his  II  Penseroso, 

Whore  glowing  embert  through  the 

room 
Teach  light  to  ooanterfeit  a  gloom. 

72.  In  utter  darkniess.'\  Dr. 
Bentley  reads,  outer  here  and  in 
many  otherplaces  of  this  poem, 
because  it  is  in  Scripture  re  cmtk 
Tt  ffynt^fi  but  my  dictionaries 
tell  me  that  utter  and  cuter  are 
both  the  same  word,  differently 
spelt  and  pronounced.  Milton, 
in  the  argument  of  this  book, 
says,  in  a  place  of  utter  darkness^ 
and  no  where  throughout  the 
poem  does  the  poet  use  outer. 
Pearce. 

Spenser  justifies  the  present 
reading,  by  frequently  using  the 
word  utter  for  outer;  as  in  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  li.  st.  34. 

And  inlf  grieve,  ae  doth  an  hidden 

moth 
The  inner  ganM&t  ft«t,  not  fA*  tttter 

touch. 

And  again,  b.  iv.  cant.  10.st.  11. 

Till  to  the  bridge's    utter    gate  I 
came. 

Thyer. 
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As  tar  removed  from  God  and  light  of  heav'n. 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole. 

O  how  milike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell !  75 

There  the  companions  of  his  fell,  overwhelmed 

With  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire. 

He  soon  discerns,  and  weltering  by  his  side 

One  next  himself  in  pow'r,  and  next  in  crime, 

Long  after  known  in  Palestine,  and  nam'd  so 

Beelzebub.     To  whom  th'  arch-enemy, 

And  thence  in  heav'n  callM  Satan,  with  bold  words 

Breaking  the  horrid  silence  thus  began. 


74.  As  from  the  centre  thrice  to 
th'  utmost  poleJ]  Thrice  as  far 
as  it  is  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth  (which  is  the  centre  of  the 
world  according  to  Milton's  sys- 
tem^ ix.  105.  and  x.  67I.)  to  the 
pole  of  the  world ;  for  it  is  the 
pole  of  the  universe,  far  beyond 
the  pole  of  the  earth,  which  is 
here  called  the  utmost  pole.  It 
is  observable  that  Homer  makes 
the  seat  of  hell  as  far  beneath 
the  deepest  pit  of  earth,  as  the 
heaven  is  above  the  earth, 

ymnf-    Iliad.  Tiii.  16. 

Virgil  makes  it  twice  as  far, 

—  Turn  Tkrtarus  ipse 
Big  patet  in  pneceps  tantam  tendit- 

qac  tub  ambras, 
Qaaotoii  ad  Ktbeream  cceli  taspectot 

Olympum.  Mn.  vi.  A77. 

And  Milton  thrice  as  far, 

As  far  remoT'd  from  God  and  light  of 
beaven. 

At  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  ut- 
most pole. 


But  Milton*s  whole  description 
of  hell  as  much  exceeds  theirs, 
as  in  this  single  circumstance  of 
the  depth  of  it.  And  how  cool 
and  unaffecting  is  the  Ttc^d^4f 

m^Htrtlt    the    cr/^^IMMTf    frv>iM     lUU 

X«AjKi#y  tv^tf  of  Homer,  and  the 
lugentes  campi,  the  ferrea  turris, 
and  horrisono  stridentes  cardine 
port€e  of  Virgil,  in  comparison 
with  this  description  by  Milton, 
concluding  with  that  artful  con- 
trast, 

O  how  uoUke  the  place  from  wbenoe 
they  fell ! 

81.  Beelzebub.']  The  lord  of 
flies,an  idol  worshipped  atEkron, 
a  city  of  the  Philistines,  2  Kings 
i.  8.  He  is  called  prince  of  the 
devils.  Matt.  xii.  24.  therefore  de* 
served ly  here  made  second  to 
Satan  himself.     Hume. 

82.  And  thence  in  heav'n  called 
Satan,"]  For  the  word  Satan  in 
Hebrew  signifies  an  enenjy  j  he 
is  the  enemy  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  chief  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
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If  thou  beest  he ;  but  O  how  fall'n  !  how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  reahns  of  light  95 

ClothM  with  transcendent  brightness  didst  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !    If  he  whom  mutual  league, 
United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 
And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
JoinM  with  me  once,  now  misery  hath  joinM  90 

In  equal  ru'in :  into  what  pit  thou  seest 


84.  Ifihou  heesi  he;  Sec]  The 
thoughts  in  the  first  8j>eech  and 
description  of  Satan^  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  actors  In  this 
poem^  are  wonderfully  proper  to 
give  us  a  full  idea  of  him.  ,Ais 
pride,  envy,  and  revenge,  obsti- 
nacy, despair,  and  impenitence, 
are  all  of  them  very  artfully  in- 
terwoven. In  short,  his  first 
speech  is  a  complication  of  all 
those  passions,  which  discover 
themselves  separately  in  several 
other  of  his  speeches  in  the 
^  poem.  Addigon. 
jx^  The  change  and  conBision  of 
^  these  enemies  of  God  is  most 
artfully  expressed  in  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  beginning  of  tnis 
speech :  If  thou  art  lie,  that  Beel- 
zebub—He stops,  and  fisdls  into 
a  bitter  reflection  on  their  pre- 
sent condition,  compared  with 
that  in  which  they  lately  were. 
He  attempts  again  to  open  his 
mind;  cannot  proceed  on  what 
he  intends  to  say,  but  returns  to 
those  sad  thoughts  ^  still  doubt- 
ing whether  it  is  really  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  revoh,  as  now  in 
misery  and  ruin;  by  that  time 
he  had  expatiated  on  this  (his 
heart  was  oppressed  with  it)  he 
is  assured  to  whom  he  speaks, 
and    goes   on   to    declare    his 

VOL.  I, 


proud  unrelenting  mind.  AicAar(i« 
son. 

84.  —  hut  0  how  falVn  /   how 
changed 

From  him,'\ 
He  imitates  Isaiah  and  Virgil  at 
the  same  time.    Isaiah  xiv.  13. 
How  art  thou  fallen,  &c.  and  Vir- 
gil's Mn.  ii.  ^74f. 

Hei  mibi  qoalit  entt !   qaaotam  ma- 
tatat  ab  illo ! 

86.  Cloth'd    foith  transcendent 
brightness  didst  outshine 

Myriads  though  bright  /] 
Imitated  from  Homer,  Odyss.  vi. 
110.  where  Diana  excels  all  her 
nymphs  in  beauty,  though  all  of 
them  be  beautiful. 

Bentley. 
91.  In  equal  nun ;]  So  it  is  in 
all  the  editions.  And  equal  ruin 
is  Dr.  Bentley's  emendation, 
which  Dr.  Pearce  allows  (and  I 
believe  every  body  must  allow) 
to  be  just  and  proper;  it  being 
very  easy  to  mistake  one  of  these 
words  for  the  other ;  and  other 
instances  perhaps  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  Equal 
ruin  hath  joined  now,  as  equal 
hope  joined  before;  somewhat 
like  that  in  Ovid*s  Metamorpho- 
SIS,  1.  351. 
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Frota  what  height  fall'n,  so  much  the  stronger  proved 

He  with  his  thunder :  and  till  then  who  knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms  ?  yet  not  for  those, 

Nor  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage  95 

Can  else  inflict,  do  i  repent  or  change, 

Though  changM  in  outward  lustre,  that  fixM  mind, 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injure  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along  100 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  armM, 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and  me  preferring. 

His  utmost  pow*r  with  adverse  pow^r  opposM 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heaven, 

And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  tb.e  ficilU  be  lost? 


O  soror,  O  cQnjux,  O  fcemina  sgia 

superstes, 
Quam  commune  mihi  genus,  ^t  pa- 

tnialia  origOy 
Deiode  topia  juo]ii|».ntuic  ipsa  peri* 

cula  jui^untv 

In  equal  ruin  cannot  answer  to  in 
the  ^^loriouM  enterprise,  because 
Milton  {daoea  a  comma  after  en- 
terprise, and  in  €>on9truction  it 
fjoUowA  after  hazard,  and  hot 
afterjotVrf. 

93*  Hewith  his  thunder :]TheTe 
ia  an  vjicommoa  beauty  in-  this 
expBeMion.  Satan  disdains  to 
utter  the  name  of  God^  though 
be  cannot  but  acknowledge  his 
siiperiority.    So  again  ver.  257  > 

all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater. 

94. -yet  nptfor  thos^^ 

Nor  tobat  the  poUnt  victor  in 

his  rage 
Can  else  infiict,  do  I  repent  or 

change^  &c.] 
Milton  in   this  and  other  pas- 


sages, where  he  is  describing  the 
fierce  and  unrelenting  spirit  of 
Satan,  seema  v^ry  plainly  to 
have  copied  after  the  pieture 
that  iEtechylus  givea  of  Prome- 
theus. Thus  Prometheus  sfieak* 
ing  of  Jupiter.  Prom.  Vinct. 
9W 

« fifrrtf^  fttf  tu$§tX*ve»  ^Xo^. 

X^^umt  «v»««r*r  w^ttnif  »<w>aycrnMr 
^^m^Mtm     »'  r.  X. 

Thyer. 

98.  Jnd  high  disdain']  Thia  ia 
a  favourite  expression  of  SpeQr 
ser*s.  Thus  ia  the  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  i.  &t.  IQ. 

His  gall  did  grate  tx  grief  and  klgM 
dUdtm* 

This,  is  the  aUo  sdegno  of  the 
Italians,  from  whom  no  doubt 
he  bad  it.  Th^r, 

105.  -^  What  though  the  Jieid 
be  lost  ? 

All  is  not  lost ;  &C.] 
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All  is  not  lost ;  th^  unconquerable  will,  in^ 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might  iio 

Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 

Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 

Doubted  his  empire;  that  were  low  indeed, 

That  were  an  ignominy'  and  shame  beneath  115 

This  downfall ;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  Gods 

And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail, 

This  passage  is  an  excellent  im-  And  then  begins  a  new  sentence 
provement  upon  Satan's  speech  according  to  all  the  best  editions^ 
to  the  infernal  Spirits  in  Tasso^  To  bom  and  me  for  grace,  de- 
cant, iv.  St.  15.  but  seems  to  be  that  were  low  indeed,  &c.  that 
expressed  from  Fairfax's  trans-  still  referring  to  what  went  be- 
lation  rather  than  from  the  ori-  fore ;  and  by  observing  this 
ginal.  punctuation,  this  whole  passage^ 

«r  I   « 41.  i:  ij     4  14  4  which  has  perplexed  and  con- 

We  lost  th€  field,  yet  loit  we  not  oor     i*        «    i         '^     "^  j  • 

li^rt^        ^  founded  so  many  readers   and 

writers,   is  rendered  plain   and 

109-  ^nd  what  is  else  not  to  be  easy  to  be  understood. 

overcome;']    Here  should  be  no         116. since  by  fale^   &c.] 

note  of  interrogation,  but  only  For  Satan  supposes  the  angels 

a  aemi-colon.    The  words  And  to  subsist  by  fate  and  necessity, 

whatsis  elie  not  to  be  overcome  and  he  represents  them  of  an 

signify  Et  si  quid  sit  aliud  quod  empyreal,   that  is  a  /ery  sub*- 

superari  nequeat,  and  if  there  be  stance,   as  the   Scripture    itself 

any  thing  else  (besides  the  par-  doth  \     He    maketh    his  angels 

tieulars  mentioned)  which  is  not  spirits,  and  his  ministers  aflame  of 

to  be  overcome.     Pearce.  Jire.  Psal.  civ.  4.  Heb.  i.  7.   S«- 

1 10.  That  glory,  &e.]     That  tan  disdains  to  submit,  since  the 

refers  to  what  went  before ;  his  angels  (as  he  says)  are  necessa^ 

unconquerable  will  and  study  of  rily  immortal  and  cannot  be  de- 

revenge,  his  immortal  hate,  and  stroyed,  and  since  too  they  are 

courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,  now   improved    in    experience^ 

and  what  besides  it  not  to  b€  over-  and  may  hope  to  carry  on  the 

come ;  these  Satan  est^ms  his  war  more  successfully,  notwith- 

glory,  SiTi^that  glory  he  says  God  standing  the  present  triuniph  of 

never  should  extort  from  him.  their  adversary  in  heaven. 
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SiDce  through  experience  of  this  great  event 

In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve  120 

To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war, 

Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  foe. 

Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th^  excess  of  joy 

Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

So  spake  th^  apostate  Angel,  though  in  pain,        125 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair: 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer. 

O  Prince,  O  Chief  of  many  throned  Powers, 
That  led  th'  embattled  Seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds  iso 

Fearless,  endangered  heaven's  perpetual  king. 


124.  — the  iyranny  qf  hia^ 
ven."]  The  poet  speaking  in  his 
own  person  at  ver.  42.  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Deity  calls  it 
the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God ; 
but  here  very  artfully  alters  it  to 
the  tyranny  qf  heaven.    Thyer. 

125.  So  tpake  th*  apostate  An^ 
gel,  though  in  pain. 

Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with 
deep  despair ;] 
The  sense  of  the  last  verse  rises 
finely  above  that  of  the  former : 
in  the  first  verse  it  is  only  said, 
that  he  spake  though  in  pain :  in 
the  last  the  poet  expresses  a 
great  deal  more ;  for  Satan  not 
only  spake,  but  he  vaunted  aloud, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was 
not  only  in  pain,  hut  was  racked 
with  deep  despair*    Pearce. 

The  poet  had  probably  in  view 
this  passage  of  Virgil*  Mn,  i. 
212. 


Tftlis  Tooe  refeit ;  curisqne  iagentibat 


Spem  Taltu    timalaty  prerait  Altma 
Gorde  dolorem. 


131.  — endangered  heav'n*s 
perpetual  king,']  The  reader 
should  remark  here  the  pro- 
priety of  the  word  perpetuaL 
Beelzebub  doth  not  say  eternal 
king,  for  then  he  could  not  have 
boasted  of  endangering  his  king- 
dom :  but  he  endeavours  to  de- 
tract as  much  as  he  can  from 
God's  everlasting  dominion,  and 
calls  him  only  perpetual  king, 
king  from  time  immemorial  or 
without  interruption,  as  Ovid 
says  perpeluum  carmen.  Met.  i.  4. 

— •  primaqae  ab  origine  iniifidi 
Ad  Dieft  perpctaom  deduciu  tempMft 
cftraico. 

What  Beelxebuh  means  here  is 
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And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy, 

Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate ; 

Too  well  I  see  and  rue  the  dire  event, 

That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul  defeat  \S5 

Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 

In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 

As  far  as  Gods  and  heavenly  essences 

Can  perish:  for  the  mind  and  spi^rit  remains 

Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns,  140 

Though  all  our  glory'  extinct,  and  happy  state 

Here  swallowM  up  in  endless  misery. 

But  what  if  he  our  conqueror  (whom  I  now 

Of  force  believe  almighty,  since  no  less  i44 

Than  such  could  have  o'er-powVd  such  force  as  ours) 

Have  left  us  this  our  spi'rit  and  strength  entire 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains. 

That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire. 

Or  do  him  mightier  service  as  his  thralls 

By  right  of  war,  whateer  his  business  be,  iso 


expressed  more  at  large  after- 
wards by  Satan,  ver.  637. 

—  Bat  h«  who  reigns 
Mooarcb  in  hear'n,  till  th«n  m  one 

tecore 
Sat  on  bis  tbrono,  upheld  by  old  re- 

puU, 
Consent  or  custom ,  Sfc, 

149.  Or  do  fum  mightier  service 
a$  fus  thralls]  ThraU  is  an  old 
word  for  slave ;  frequently  used 
by  Spenser.    Dunster, 

The  nature  and  purport  of  the 
senrices  of  Satan's  imaginary 
crew,  precisely  correspond  with 
those  of  Ariel  in  the  Tempest^ 


— —  To  tread  the  ooxe 

Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  of 

earth. 
——  To  diTe  into  the  fire.— 

Errands^  V.  152.  is  probably  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.  See 
the  note.b.  iii.  66%.  T.  Warton. 
150.  "-^whate'er  his  busif^ess 
be,"]  The  business  which  God 
hath  appointed  for  us  to  do.  So 
in  ii.  70.  His  torments  are  the 
torments  which  he  hath  ap-^ 
pointed  for  us  to  suffer.  Many 
instances  of  this  way  of  speal£« 
ing  may  be  found  in  this  poem. 
Pearce* 
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Here  in  the  heart  of  Hell  to  work  in  fire, 

Or  do  ,hi8  erraqds  in  the  glooipy  deep ; 

What  can  it  then  avail,  though  yet  we  feel 

Strength  undiminishM,  qr  eternal  being 

To  undergo  eternal  punishmei)t  ?  155 

Whereto  with  speedy  words  th'  Arch-Fiend  replied. 

Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  i$  miserable 
Doing  or  suffering :  but  of  this  be  sure, 
To  do  ought  good  never  will  be  our  task, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight,  i6o 

As  be'ing  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.     If  thpq  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil ;  i65 

Which  ofl-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
Shall  grieve  hiip,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 


156.  Whereto^  To  what  he  is  some  comfort    to    have   our 

had  said  last,  which  had  startled  strength  undiminished ;  for  it  is 

Satan,  and  to  which  he  thinks  it  a  miserable  thing  (says  he)  to  be 

proper  to  make  a  speedy  reply,  weak  and  without  strength,  whe^ 

Speedy  words  are  better  applied  ther  we  are  doing  or  suffering* 

here  than  i^tm  xn^Hfnt  are  al-  This  is  the  sen^^  of  the  place  $ 

ways  in  Homer.  and  this  is  farther  confirmed  by 

157*  —to    be   weak  is  mise-  what  Belial  says  in  ii.  199,. 

rable  To  sufer  m  to  <£o 

Doing  or  suffering ;}  Our  strength  \%  equAl*^— 

Satan  having  in  his  speech  boast*  Fearce. 

ed  that  the    strength  qf   Gods.  159.  To   do  ought  good  never 

cott/i2jiot/ai2^Ter.  ll&andBeel-  wiU  be  our  task,^     Dr.  BenU.ey 

xebub  having  said^  ver.  146»  if  would  read  it  thus,, 

God  has  lefi  us  this  our  strength  To  do  migbl  good  wi»^  tuttr  be  oar 

entire  to  suffer  pain  strongly^  or  task, 

to  do  him  mightier  service  as  bis  as  -of  a  smoother  and  stronger 

ihraUs,  what  then  can  our  strength  accent :  but  I  conceive  that  Mil- 

ttpailus?  Satan  here  replies  very  ton  intended  to  vary  the  accent 

properly,  whether   we    are    to  of  never  and  ever  in  tke  next 

sufer  or  to  work,  yet   still  it  verse. 
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His  inmost  counsels  from  their  ^lestin'd  aim. 
But  see  the  aQgry  victor  hath  recalPd 


l69.  Bui  iee  the  angry  victor 
hath  recaitd,  &6.]  Dr.  fientley 
hath  reoUy  made  a  very  material 
objection  to  this  and  some  other 
passages  of  the  poem^  wherein 
the  good  angels  are  represented, 
as  pursuing  the  rebel  host  with 
fire  and  thunderbolts  down 
through  Chaos  even  to  the  gates 
of  hell;  as  being  coritrary  to 
the  account,  which  the  angel 
Raphael  gives  to  Adam  in  the 
sixth  book.  And  it  is  certain 
that  there  the  good  angels  are 
ordered  to  ftand  still  only  and 
behold,  and  the  Messidh  alone 
expels  them  out  of  heaven ;  a&d 
after  he  has  expelled  them,  and 
hell  has  closed  upon  theia^  vu 
880. 

Sole  victor  from  th'  cx]»ultioa  of  hit 

foes 
Messiah  bis  triumphal  chariot  tnro'd : 
To  meet  him  all  his  saiafs,  who  silent 

stood 
Eye-witDcsses  of  his  almighty  acts, 
With  jubilee  advanc'd. 

These  accounts  are  plainly  con^ 
trary  the  one  to  the  other :  but 
the  author  doth  not  therefore 
contradict  himself,  nor  is  one 
part  of  hid  scheme  inconsistent 
with  another.  For  it  should  be 
con^dered,  who  are  the  persons 
tb«t  give  these  different  accounts. 
In  book  the  sixth  the  ang^l 
Raphael  i»  the  speaker,  and 
therefore  hid  a<eo<int  may  be 
depended  apoft  as  the  genuine 
and  exact  trMh  of  the  matter. 
Baf  in  the  other  passes  Sartan 
himself  or  soi&e  of  his  angels 
are  the  speakers }  and  they  were 


too  proud  and  obstinate  ever  to 
acknowledge  the  Messidh  for 
their  conqueror  >  as  their  rebel* 
lion  was  raised  on  his  account, 
they  would  never  own  his  su- 
periority; they  would  rather 
ascribe  their  ddfeat  to  the  whole 
boat  of  heaven  than  to  him  alone; 
or  if  they  did  indeed  imagine 
their  pursuers  to  be  so  many  in 
number,  their  fears  multiplied 
them,  and  it  serves  admirably  to 
express  how  much  they  were 
terrified  and  confounded.  In 
book  the  sixth,  830,  the  noise  ot 
his  chariot  is  compared  to  the 
sound  of  a  numerous  host;  and 
perhaps  they  might  think  that  a 
nam^rdus  host  were  really  (mr- 
suing.  In  one  place  indeed  we 
have  Chaos  speaking  thus,  ii. 
996.  •' 

■  ■   *vai  hehv'n  gates 
PourM  out  by  millions  her  victorioas 

hands 
Pursuing  ^ 

But  what  a  condition  was  Chaps 
in  during  tha  fall  of  the  tfheX 
angels?    See  vi.  871. 

Nine    days    they    fell;    confounded 

Chaos  roar'd. 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their 

Throuffb  bis  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a 

rout 
kicimber'd  him  with  rain. 

We  must  suppose  him  therefore 
to  speak  according  to  his  own 
flighted  and  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  he  itiighf  conceive  that  so 
much 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  root  ou  rout, 
Confusion  worse  confounded 

c  4 
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V 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit  170 

Back  to  the  gates  of  heaven :  the  sulphurous  hail 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  overblown  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  heaven  receiv'd  us  falling  ;  and  the  thunder, 

Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage,        n$ 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep* 

Lei  us  not  slip  th^  occasion,  whether  scorn. 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe. 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild,  I80 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light. 

Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 

Casts  pale  and  dreadful  ?  Thither  let  us  tend 

From  ofi*  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there,  i85 

And  re-assembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 

Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 

Our  enemy,  our  own  loss  how  repair. 

How  overcome  this  dire  calamity. 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope,  190 

If  not  what  resolution  fix>m  despair. 


could  not  all  be  effected  by  a  — wbm  wtrj  dcMlatioo  dweUs. 
single  hand  :  and  what  a  sublime  ^'  WatUm. 
idea  must  it  give  us  of  the  ter-  186.  ^^out  afftided  Ptmers,'] 
rors  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  The  word  afflicted  here  is  intend- 
alone  should  be  as  formidable  as  ed  to  be  understood  in  the  Latin 
if  tlie  whole  host  of  heaven  sense,  routed,  ruined,  utterly 
were  pursuing!  So  that  this  broken.  Richardaon, 
seeming  contradiction,  upon  ex-  191.  Xf  not  what  resolution] 
amination,  proves  rather  a  beauty  What  reinforcement;  to  which 
than  any  blemish  to  the  poem.  is  returned  If  not:  a  vicious  syn- 
181.  The  seat  of  desolation,]  tax:  but  the  poet  gave  it  j[if  none. 
As  in  Camus,  428.  Bentl^, 
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Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  bla^'d,  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  virhom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Eartb-bom,  that  warred  on  Jove, 
Briareos  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  or  that  sea-beast 


195 


200 


193.  mth  head  up-UJi  abooe 

the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed,  his  other 

parts  besides 
Prone  on  ike  flood,'] 
Somewhat  like  those  tinea    ia 
Virgil  of   two  monstrous  ser- 
pents, ^n.  ii.  206. 

Pectora  qaomm  int«r  flactos  nntcUy 

jabsqae 
SangaineaB  exnpennt   aodas;    pars 

cartera  pontam 
Pone  legit. 

1 96.  Lay  floating  many  a  rood,] 
A  rood  is  the  fourth  part  of  an 
acre,  so  that  the  bulk  of  Satan 
is  expressed  by  the  same  sort  of 
measure,  as  that  of  one  of  the 
giants  in  Virgil,  Mn.  vl  596. 

Per  tota  DOTcm  cai  jugera  oorpas 
Porrigitnr. 

And  also  that  of  the  old  dragon 
in  Spenser.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  ii.  st.  8. 

That  with  bit    largencsi   measiircd 
much  land. 

198.  Titanian,  or  Earth-born^] 

— Genu  antiqaom  terns,  Titania 
pubes.  J&n.  vi.  580. 

199.  Briareos]  So  Milton 
writes  it,  that  it  may  be  pro- 


nounced Ba  four  syllables}  and 
not  Briareus,  which  is  pro- 
nounced as.  three, 

Et  centum  geminnf  Briarent. 

Firg.  Mn.  ri.  987. 
And  Briareos  ^th  aU  his  hundreA 
hands.  Dryden, 


1 99.  —or  Ti^hon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,'] 
Typhon  is  the  same  with  Typho- 
sus. That  the  den  of  TypWus 
was  in  Cilicia,  of  which  Tarsus 
was  a  celebrated  ci^,  we  are 
told  by  Pindar  and  romponius 
Mela.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if 
Milton  did  not  make  use  of  Far- 
naby's  note  on  Ovid,  Met.  r,  SiiTr 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  He 
took  ancient  Tarsus  perhaps  from 
Nonnus : 

which  is  quoted  in  Lloyd's  Dic- 
tionary.    Jortin, 


KtXuun  d^^i9  wtXt/tf 

fttfuf  ^M-^M^         Find.  Py.  i.  80. 


E. 


200. 


that  sea-beast 


Leoiathan,] 
The  best  critics  seem  now  to  be 


TO 
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Leviathan,  which  God  of  aU  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream : 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea-men  tell, 
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agreed,  that  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  by  the  leviathan 
meant  the  crocodile;  and  Milton 
deflcribes  it  in  the  same  manner 
partly  as  a  Jish  and  partly  as  a 
beast,  and  attributes  scaUi  to  it : 
and  yet  by  some  things  one 
would  think  that  he  took  it 
rather  for  a  whale,  (as  was  the 
general  opinion ,)  there  being  no 
crocodiles  upon  the  coasts  of 
Korway>  and  what  follows  being 
related  of  the  whale^  but  never, 
as  I  have  heard,  of  the  crocodile. 

202.  Created  hugest,  Sic]  This 
verse  Is  found  fault  with  as  being 
too  rough  and  absonous,  but 
that  is  not  a  fault  but  a  beauty 
here,  as  it  better  expresses  the 
hugeness  and  unwieldiness  of 
the  creature,  and  no  doubt  was 
designed  by  the  author. 

202,  — th'  ocean  stream:'] 
The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  fre- 
quently turn  substantives  into 
adjectives.  So  Juvenal  xi.  94. 
according  to  the  best  copies, 

Qaalit  in  ocectno  fiuctu  testudo  na- 

taret:  v«r.  118. 
Littore  ab  oceanoCM^  Tenientibiu — 

Jortin. 

204. mght'fouttder'd  skijf] 

Some  little  t^t,  whose  p^t 
dares  not  proceed  in  hJ9  course 
for  fear*of  the  dark  night;  a 
metaphortakenfrom  a  foundered 
horse  that  can  go  no  fiu'lher. 
Hume, 


Dr.  Bentley  reads  nigh-foun^ 
der'd;  but  the  common  reading 
is  better,  because  if  (as  the  Doc- 
tor says)  foundering  is  sinkii^ 
by  a  leaking  in  the  ship,  it 
would  be  of  little  use  to  the 
pilot  to  fix  his  anchor  on  an 
island,  the  skiflf  would  sink  not- 
witbstan  di  ng,  if  leaky.  By  mght* 
founder  d  Milton  meacs  over* 
taken  by  the  night,  and  thence 
at  a  loss  which  way  to  sail.  That 
the  poet  speaks  of  what  befel 
the  pilot  by  night,  appears  from 
yer.  207>  while  night  invests  the 
sea,  Milton,  in  his  poem  called 
the  Mask,  uses  the  same  phrase: 
the  two  brothers  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  wood,  one  of 
them  says, 

—for  certain 
Either   some    one,   like    us,   nigki' 
foundered,  here,  ^e, 

Pearce. 

205.  ■  as  sea^^men  teU,] 
Words  well  added  to  obviate  the 
incredibility  of  casting  anehor 
in  this  manner.    Hume. 

That  some  fishes  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  have  been  taken  for 
islands,  I  suppose  Milton  had 
learned  from  04au8  Magnus  and 
other  writers;  and  it  is  amply 
confirmed  by  Pontoppidan'a  de* 
scription  of  the  Kraken  in  his 
account  of  Norway,  which  are 
authorities  sufficient  to  justify  a 
poet,  though  perhaps  not  a  na- 
tural historian. 
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With  fixed  anchor  ia  bis  scaly  rind 

Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 

Invests  the  sea^  and  wished  mom  delays : 

So  stretched  gut  huge  in  length  the  Ar'ch*Fi0nd  lay 

ChainM  qn  the  burning  lake,  nor  ever  thence  sio 

Had  ris'n  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  will 

And  high  permission  of  allrruling  heaven 

Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  darl^  designs, 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 

Heap  on  himself  damnation,  while  he  sought  915 

Evil  to  others,  and  enraged  might  see 

How  all  his  malice  servM  but  to  bring  forth 

Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy  shown 

On  Man  by  him  seducM,  bqt  on  himself 

Treble  confusion,  wrath  and  vengeance  poured •        220 


207.  Moon  h^  his  side  under 
ike  lee,"]  Anchors  by  bis  side 
under  wind.  An  insUnoe  this 
amo^g  oi(hers  of  our  author's 
affectation  in  the  use  of  technical 
terms. 

207.  while  night 

Invests  the  sea^ 
A  much  finer  expression  than 
umhris  mox  qperit  terras  of  Virgil^ 
^n.  iv.  352.  But  our  author 
in  this  (as  Mr.  Thyer  remarks) 
alludes  to  the  figurative  de- 
scription of  night  used  by 
the  poets,  particularly  Spenser. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  L  cant.  ii«  st  49* 

^y  tbU  the  droopoig  daj-ligbt  *gaB 

to  fade. 
And  yield  bit  room  to  sad  •qcceedio^ 

f^^  tHih  her  §aHe  mantk  'gun  to 

skade 
TAiJmct  ^ttarth* 

Milton  also  in  the  same  taste 


speaking  of  the  aioon>  iv.  609« 

And  o'er  the  dar^E  her  silver  mantle 
threw. 

209.  ^a  Stretched  out  huge  tn 
length  the  Jrch^Fknd  kiy]  The 
length  of  this  Terse,  consistiiig 
of  so  many  manoayUables,  and 
proQ^unced  00^  slowly,  ia  earoel* 
lently  adapted  to  the  subject  that 
it  would  describe.  The  tone  is 
upon  the  first  syllable  in  this 
liue^  ihe  A/ ch' Fiend  lay;  where- 
as it  was  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  the  word  in  ver.  156w  th*  Arch" 
Fiend  replied;  a  liberty  that  Mil- 
ton sometmiee  takes  te  pro- 
nouiioe  the  same  word  with  a 
differeat  accent  in  different  places. 
We  shall  mark  such  Wonls  as 
are  to  be  pronounced  with  an 
accent  different  from  thecommpn 
use. 
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Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flatnes 

Driven  backward  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and  roUM 

In  billows,  leave  i'th^  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

Then  with  e^cpanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight  225 

Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 

That  felt  unusual  weight,  till  on  diy  land 

He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  bum'd 

With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire ; 

And  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force  sso 

Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 


S21.  ForthnDttk  upright  he  rears, 

&c]     The  whole  part  of  this 

great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled 

with  such  incidents  as  are  very 

apt    to    raise    and    terrify    the 

reader*8  imagination.    Of  this 

nature  is  his  being  the  first  that 

awakens    out    of    the    general 

trance,  with  his  posture  on  the 

burning  lake,  his  rising  from  it, 

and  the  description  of  his  shield 

and  spear.    To  which  we  may 

add  his  call  to  the  ftillen  angels, 

that  lay  plunged  and  stupified 

in  the  sea  of  fire. 

He  caUM  to  loud  that  all  the  hoUow 

deep 
Of  bell  rewMindcd.— 

But  there  is  no  single  passage  in 

the  whole  poem  worked  up  to 

a  greater  sublimity,  than  that 

wherein  his  person  is  described 

in  those  celebrated  lines. 

He  eboTe  the  rest 
lo  thepc  end  geetnre  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  tow'r,  &c. 

Addifim. 

226.  ^-'incumbent  on  the  dmky 

air 

Thai /eh  untuual  weight,'] 


This  conceit  is  borrowed  from 
Spenser,  who  speaking  of  the 
old  dragon  has  these  lines,  b.  L 
cant.  ii.  st.  18. 

Then  with  his  waviog^iriogi  diepUyed 

Wide, 
Himielf  op  high  he  lifted  finom  the 

ground. 
And  with  strong  flight  did  fordblj 

divide 
The  yielding  air,  which  nigh  too  fee* 

ble  foaod 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  nn- 

soand, 
To  bear  so  great  a  weight. 

Thyer. 

.229.  — Zi9ttiJ/rc;]  Virg.Ecl. 
vi.  S3. 

Et  liqaidi  simol  ignis. 

231.  Of  subterranean  wincT} 
Dr.  Pearce  conjectures  that  it 
should  be  read  subterranean  winds, 
because  it  is  said  aid  the  winds 
afterwards,  and  the  conjecture 
seems  probable  and  ingenious: 
the  JueWd ^entrails,  suhlinCd  wOh 
mmerdlfury,  aid  and  increase  the 
winds  which  first  blew  np  the 
fire. 
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Tom  from  Peldrus,  or  the  shattered  side 

Of  thundering  iEtna,  whose  combustible 

And  fuell'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 

SublimM  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds,  ftss 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke :   such  resting  found  the  sole 

Of  unblest  feet.     Him  foUowM  his  next  mate. 

Both  glorying  to  have  ^scap'd  the  Stygian  flood 

As  Gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength,        840 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  Power. 

Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime. 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch-Angel,  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heaven,  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  ?     Be'  it  so,  since  he  s45 

Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right :  ferthest  from  him  is  best. 
Whom  reas'on  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  supreme 
Above  his  equals.     Farewell  happy  fields. 
Where  joy  for  ever  dwells :  Hail  horrors,  hail  250 

232.  Pdorut,]    A  promontory  246.  Sovrofu]  So  Milton  spelli 

of  Sicily,  now   Capo  di  Faro,  it  after  the  Italian  Sovrano,    It 

about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 

Italy*  whence  Virgil  angusta  <l  formation  of  our  word  Sooereign. 

iedePelori,Mo.  in.  6S7.    Hume.  ^ij.  farthest  from   him   is 

238.  Of    unblesi    fret']      Dr.  best,']     This  is  expressed  from 

Boitley   to    make    the    accent  the  Greek  proverb  ir^/«f  Ash  «i 

snaoother  reails  Of  fret  unblesi ;  um  Mt^mnnw,  Far  from  Jupiter^ 

but  Milton  could  have  done  the  but  far  too  from  thunder.  Benim 

same  thing,  if  he  thought  pro-  ley, 

per:  on  .the  contrary  he  chooees  248.  Whomretu^onhaihequaWd,] 

almost  always  to  put  the  epithet  i^^ajon  is  to  be  pronounced  here 

before  the  substantive  (excepting  as  one   syllable^  or  two  short 

at  the    end  of  a  verse)  even  ones,  as  it  is  likewise  in  viiL  591  • 

though  the  verse  be.  the  rougher  and  is.  559*    See  the  note  on 

for  it.    A  plain  sign  that  he  ver.  Sg* 

thought  it   poetioal  to  do  so.  250.    -^Hail    horrors^     hail 

Pearce,  &c.]    His  sentiments  are  every 
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Infernal  world,  and  tfaou  profbundesi  faell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
Tbe  mind  is  its  own  place,. and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  hear'n  of  bell,  a  heJl  of  heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  tbe  same. 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 


9^5 


way  answerable  to  his  character, 
attd  suitable  t6  a  created  being 
of  the  most  exalted  and  most 
depraved  nature.  Such  is  that 
in  which  he  takes  possession  of 
his  place  of  torments. 

Hail  horrors,  hail  Vjfc. 

And  afterwards, 

Here  at  least 

We  thall  be  free  j  ^c. 

Amidst  those  impieties  which 
this  enraged  Spirit  utters  in 
other  places  of  the  poem,  the 
author  has  taken  care  to  intro^ 
duce  none  that  is  not  big  with 
ab8urdity,and  incapableof  shock- 
ing'a  religious  reader;  his  words, 
as  the  poet  himself  describes 
them,  bearing  only  a  semblance 
ef  worth,  not  substance.  He  is 
likewise  with  great  art  described 
as  owning  his  adversary  to  be 
almighty.  Whatever  perverse 
interpretation  he  puts  on  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being,  he 
frequently  confesses  his  omni- 
potence, that  being  the  perfec- 
tion he  was  fbrced  to  allow  him, 
and  the  only  consideration  which 
could  support  his  pride  under 
the  shame  of  his  defeat.  Nor 
must  I  omit  that  beautiful  cir- 
cumstance of  his  bursting  out 
into  tears^  upon  his  survey  of 
those  innumerable  Spirits  whoiti 


he  hnd  involved  in  tbe  same 
guiU  and  rnin  with  himsi^. 
Addison, 

252.  Receive  thy  new  possessor;] 
This  passage  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  Sophocles, 
Ajax  395,  where  Ajax,  befor* 
he  kills  htflBself,  cries  out  moch 
in  the  same  manner. 

lit  f»»rtf9  *fi*9  ^'^^iy  ifi/uCpr 
A  ^«iMf  it  9f^**r 
*EXf«/  iXtrf  MxtiTt^, 
*£XiWf  fu*  (Ed.  TnrDeb.) 

258.  -— 6y  place  or  timel] 
Milton  is  excellent  m  placing 
his  words :  invert  them  only, 
and  sny  by  time  or  place,  and  if 
the  reader  has  any  ear,  he  will 
perceive  how  much  the  altera^ 
tion  is  for  the  worse.  For  the 
pause  falling  upon  place  in  the 
first  line  by  time  or  place,  and 
again  upon  place  in  the  next  line 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  ti^ould 
offend  the  ear,  and  therefore  is 
artfully  varied. 

254.  The  mind  is  iisonm  place,] 
These  arc  some  of  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Stoics,  and  could 
not  be  better  ridiculed  than  they 
are  here  by  being  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Satan  in  bis  present 
situation.     Thyer* 

257.  -—  all  buf]  1  have  heard 
it  proposed  to  read  albeit,  that 
is  although ;  but  prefer  tbecom«> 
mon  reading. 
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Whom  thunder  hath  made  g^reater  ?  Here  at  least 

We  shall  be  free ;  th'  Almighty  hath  net  bailt 

Here  ibr  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  henoe :  ^(M 

Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition  though  in  bell : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

But  wherefore  let  we  then  our  faithful  friends, 

Th^  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss,  ^5 

Lie  thus  astonishM  on  th^  obhvious  pool. 

And  call  them  not  to  share  with  us  their  part 

In  this  unhappy  mansion,  or  once  more 

With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 

RegainM  in  heav'n,  or  what  more  lost  in  hell  ?         <e7o 

So  Satan  spake,  and  him  Beelzebub 
Thus  answered.     Leader  of  those  armies  bright. 
Which  but  tfa'  Omnipotent  none  could  have  foiPd, 
If  once  they  hear  that  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 


259*  — <A'  Almighty  haih  not 
built 

Ekrefor  his  envy,] 
This,  is  not  a  place  that  God 
should  envy  us,  or  think  it  too 
good  for  us ;  and  in  this  sense 
Uie  word  envy  is  used  in  several 
places  of  the  poem,  and  parti- 
oularly  in  iv.  517-  viil.  494.  and 
ix.  770. 

268.  Better  to  reign  in  hell, 
than  serve  in  heavenr\  This  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  improTemenc 
upon  Promethens's  answer  to 
Mercury  in  iEschylus.  Prom. 
Vinct.  g&5. 


My  misefiet,  be  asrared,  I  woald  not 

cbaoge 
For  thy  gaf  Mr?itad€,  lot  rather 

choose 
To  live  a.?8iial  to  thii  dreary  mck. 
Than  lackey  the  proad  beefs  of  Jove. 

{PHUr.) 

It  was  a  memorable  s^ng  of 
Julius  Csesar,  that  he  had  rathef 
be  the  first  man  in  a  country- 
village  than- the  second  at  Rome. 
The  reader  will  observe  how 
properly  the  saying  is  here  ap- 
plied and  accommodated  to  the 
speaker.  It  i«  here  made  a  sen- 
timent worthy  of  Satan,  and  of 
him  only; 

nam  te  nee  spereiit  Tartars 
regeoi. 
Nee  tibi  regnandi  veniat  tam   dira 
capido.       y*rg,  Otnrg.  i.  34. 
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Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft  275 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle  when  it  rag^d,  in  all  assaults 
Their  surest  signal,  they  will  soon  resume 
New  courage  and  revive,  though  now  they  lie 
Grovelling  and  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire,  sso 

As  we  ere  while,  astounded  and  amazed, 
No  wonder,  fallen  such  a  pernicious  height. 

He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  tow^ard  the  shore ;  his  ponderous  shield,^ 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round,  2S5 

Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 


9^6*  —on  the  perilous  edge 

Of  battle^ 
Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  Virgil, 
Ma.  ix.  528. 

Et  maeiim    ingentes   ora#   evolnte 
beUu 

Jortin, 

Shakespeare  has  an  expression 
▼ery  like  this  in  2  Hen.  IV.  act  i. 

Too  knewy  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on 

An  edge 
More  likely  to  fiidl  in,  than  to  get 

o'er: 

and  something  like  it  in  1  Hen. 
rv.  act  i. 

I'll  read  yoa  matter,  deep  and  dan. 

geroos; 
At  fall  of  peril  aodadTent'roas  spirit. 
As  to  o'er»waIk  a  carreot,  roaring 

loud. 
On  tbe  nnstcdfiut  footing  of  a  spear. 

Or  after  all  may  not  the  edge  of 
battle  be  expressed  from  the 
Latin  aciett  which  signifies  both 
the  edge  of  a  weapon,  and  also 
an  army  in  battle  array?     The 


author  himself  would  incline  one 
to  think  so  by  his  use  of  this 
metaphor  in  another  place^  ti. 
108. 

On  tbe  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it 
join'd. 

S76.]  The  expression  was 
probably  derived  from  the  very 
common  Greek  phrase  nrc  |v(*« 
mMfuH*  See  Luciano  torn.  ii.  p. 
605.  ed.  Reitz.    Dunster. 

282  —falXn  such  a  pernicious 
heightJi  Dr.  Bentley  veadBfalCn 
from  such  prodigious  A^^(:  but 
the  epithet  pernicious  is  viuch 
stronger,  and  as  for  the  want  of 
a  preposition,  that  is  common 
in  this  poem  ;  for  thus  in  i.  7^3. 

Stood  6x'd  her  stately  height. 

And  in  ii.  409. 

ere  be  arrive 
Tbe  happy  isle  ? 

Fearce, 

287-  — like  ike  moon,  whou 
orb,  &c.]    Homer  compares  the 
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Tlirougb  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 
Or  in  Valdarao,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven^s  azure,  and  the  torrid  clime 


290 


295 


splendor  of  Achilles*  shield  to 
the  moon,  Iliad,  xix.  $73. 

■      morm^  twurm  r«»«i  fiuy   rt,  rrj- 
C«^«f  rip 
E4JUr«»  r§9f  Mitmuttii  nXmt  ytn^j  wrt 

ffumf* 

but  the  shield  of  Satan  was 
large  as  the  moon  seen  through 
a  telescope,  an  instrament  first 
applied  to  celestial  observations 
by  Galileo,  a  native  of  Tuscan j^ 
whom  he  means  here  by  Ihe 
Tuscan  artist,  and  afterwards 
mentions  by  name  in  v.  262.  a 
testimony  of  his  honour  for  so 
preat  a  man,  whom  he  bad 
known  and  visited  in  Italy,  as 
himself  informs  us  in  his  Jroh 
pagiiica. 

2S9.  FesolQ  Is  a  city  in  Tus- 
cany;  Faldamo,  or  the  valley  of 
Arno,  a  valley  there.  Richardson, 

292.  His  spear,  to  equal  wluch 
ihe  talleit  pine,  &cJ]  Homer, 
Odvss.  ix.  322.  makes  the  club 

■ 

of  Polyphemus  as  big  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship, 

and  Virgil  gives  him  a  pioa  to 
walk  with,  JRn.  iii.  659- 
VOL,  I. 


Tninca  manu  pious  refit  ct  ▼eatigift 
6nnat. 

and  Tasso  arms  THncred  and 
Argantes  with  two  spears  as  big 
as  masts,  cant.  vi.  st.  40. 

PM«ro  in  rasta,  •  dirixsaro  ia  all* 
I  do*  fiierri«r  !•  ood«rMe  antconc 

TheM  toiu  of  MftTon  bore  (inttetd  of 

tpear*) 
Two  knoitf  masts,  which  none  bat 

they  eould  UfV    Fair/as. 

well  then  might  Milton  assign 
a  spear  so  much  larger  to  so 
superior  a  being. 

293.  ---^orfo^iaa  hilU,]  The 
hills  of  Norway,  barren  and 
rocky,  but  abounding  in  vast 
woods,  from  whence  are  brought 
masts  of  the  largest  size.  Hume. 

294.  — ammirat,^  According 
to  its  German  extraction  amiral 
or  amirael,  says  Hume^  from 
the  Italian  ammiraglio,  says 
Richardson  more  probably.  Our 
author  made  choice  of  tnis,  as 
thinking  it  of  a  better  sound 
than  admiral:  and  in  Latin  he 
writes  ummiralaHis  atria,  the 
court  of  admiralty. 

294.  '--^nmiral,']  The  ship 
which  carries  the  admiral.  John" 
son's  Dictionary, 

D 
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Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  calPd  joo 

His  legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entrancM 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Yallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-archM  embower ;  or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armM  so5 

Hath  vex^d  the  Red-sea  coast,  whose  waves  overthrew 


299.  Naihless2  Nevertheless. 
This  word  is  frequently  used  by 
Spenser^  and  the  old  poets. 

299*]]  From  na,  that  is^  not^ 
the  less.    Johnson's  Diet. 

302.  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves] 
Virg.  JLn.  vi.  S09. 

Qoam  mulu  in  tyl?it  aatamni  frigora 

primo 
Lapta  cadunt  folia. 

Thick  as  the  leaves  io  autwan  strow 
the  woods.  Lryden. 

But  Milton's  comparison  is  by 
&r  the  exactest ;  for  it  not  only 
expresses  a  multitude,  but  also 
the  posture  and  situation  of  the 
angels.  Their  lying  confusedly 
in  heaps,  covering  the  lake,  is 
finely  represented  by  this  image 
lof  the  leaves  in  the  brooks.  And 
besides  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication, if  we  compare  the  si- 
miles themselves,  Milton's  is  by 
far  superior  to  the  other^  as  it 
exhibits  a  real  landscape.  See 
Ah  Essay  upon  Milton  s  imUations 
of  the  Anc'tenis,  p.  28. 

SOS.  FiUlombroia,']  A  lamous 
▼alley  in  Etruria  or  Tuscany,  so 
named  of  FalHt  and  Umbra,  re- 
markable for  the  continual  cool 
shades,  which  the  vast  number 


of  trees  that  overspread  it  afford. 
Hume. 

305.  — wJien  with  fierce  winds 
Orion  ami'd,  &c.]  Orion  is 
a  constellation  represented  in 
the  figure  of  an  armed  man, 
and  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  stormy  weather,  assur- 
gens  JUictu  nimhosus  Orion.  Virg. 
Mn.  i.  539,  And  the  Red-sea 
abounds  so  much  with  sedge, 
that  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  it 
is  called  the  Sedgy  Sea. 

306.  Hath  tex  d  the  Red-sea 
coast'i  Vexare  is  commonly 
used  by  the  Latin  poets  to  de- 
scribe tiie  effects  of  a  storm. 

.^^-aut  mare  Caspium 

Vtsant  iuseqaalcs  procellsp—— 

Hor.  ii.  Od.  9. 

— — ▼indemia  nimbis 

Continais  vesata 

Martial,  i.  Ep,  59. 

— mootesque  sopremos 
SylTifragis  w*at  flabhs*— — 

Lucret.  i.  %7S, 

Milton  frequently  u^es  to  vex  in 
its  Latin  sense.  See  Par.  Lost, 
iii.  4S9.    Par.  Reg.  iv.  41 6. 

Dunsier. 
SO6.  — whose  waves  overthrew 
Busvis  and  his  Memphian  chi' 
wdry,'] 
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Busiris  and  his  Memi^iaD  chivalry. 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 
And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrown 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 


310 


Dr.  Bentley  throws  out  mx  lines 
here,  as  che  Editor's,  not  Mil- 
ton's :  his  chief  reason  is.  That 
that  single  erent  of  Moses's  pass- 
ing the  Red-sea  has  no  relation 
to  a  constant  quality  of  it,  that 
in  stormv  weather  it  is  strowed 

m 

with  sedge.  But  it  is  very  usual 
with  Homer  and  VSrgil^  (and 
therefore  may  be  allowed  to 
Milton)  in  a  comparison,  after 
they  have  shewn  the  resem- 
blance, to  go  off  from  the  main 
purpose  and  finish  with  some 
other  image*  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  comparison,  but 
is  itself  very  different  from  it. 
Milton  has  done  thus  in  almost 
all  his  similitudes;  and  therefore 
what  he  does  so  frequently,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  genuineness  of  this 
passage  before  us.  As  to  Mil- 
ton's making  Pharaoh  to  be  Bu' 
siris  (which  is  another  of  the 
Doctor's  objections  to  the  pas- 
sage) there  is  authority  enough 
for  to  justify  a  poet  in  doing  so, 
though  not  an  historian :  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  and 
tl^erefore  Milton  might  follow 
that  opinion.  Chivalry  for  ca- 
9alrjf,  and  cavalry  (says  Dr.  Bent- 
ley)  for  chariotry,  is  twice  wrong. 
But  it  is  rather  twice  right :  for 
duwdry  (from  the  French  eke^ 


vaUrie)  signifies  not  only  knight" 
hood,  but  those  who  use  horses 
in  fight,  both  such  as  ride  on 
horses  and  such  as  ride  in  cha- 
riots drawn  by  them :  in  the 
sense  of  riding  and  fighting  on 
horseback  this  word  chivalry  is 
used  in  ver.  765.  and  in  many 
places  of  Fairfax's  Tasso»  as  in 
cant.  V.  St.  9.  cant.  viii.  st.  67» 
cant  XX.  St.  61.  In  the  sense 
of  riding  and  fighting  in  chariots 
drawn  by  horses,  Milton  uses 
the  word  chivalry  in  Par.  R^, 
iii.  ver.  344.  compared  with  ver. 
328.     Pearce. 

308  — perjidious  hatrett]  Be- 
cause Pharaoh,  after  leave  given 
to  the  Israelites  to  depart,  fol- 
lowed after  them  like  iugUives. 
Hume. 

310.  B-om  the  safe  shore  their 
Jloaiing  carcases  &c.]  Much  fans 
been  said  of  the  long  similitudes 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  our  au- 
thor, wherein  they  fetch  a  com- 
|Yass  as  it  were  to  draw  In  new 
images,  besides  those  in  which 
the  direct  fioint  of  likeness  con- 
sists. I  think  they  have  been 
sufficiently  justified  in  Che  gene- 
ral :  but  in  this  before  us,  while 
the  poet  is  digressing,  he  raises 
anew  similitude  from  the  floating 
carcases  of  the  Egyptians.  H«y- 
tin. 
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He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  hell  resounded.     Princes,  Potentates,  si5 

Warriors,  the  flow'r  of  heav'n,  once  youn,  now  lost, 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  Spi'rits  ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find  Sio 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

To*  adore  the  conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 

Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 

With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon  sS5 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven  gates  discern 

Th*  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down 

Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 

Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 

Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  falPn.  s30 

They  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread. 
Rouse  and  bestir  tliemselres  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight  sss 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyM 
Innumerable.     As  when  the  potent  rod 


S28.  — with  Unked  thundertolis  Who  pleaseth  to  read  the  Devil's 

Transfix  u*  to  the  bottom  of  this  speech  to  his  damned  assembly 

gulf."]  in  Tasso,  cant.  ir.  from  stansa 

This  alludes  to  the  fate  of  Ajaz  9  to  stanaa   18,  will  And  our 

Oileas,  author  has  seen   him,  though 

.     .       ^      -  ,  borrowed  little  of  bim.     Hume, 

*""■  a^M  ^  «««•  ^'  ^''^  '^  PO^  rod 

Torbiae corripoit,  toopnloque  icfixit  &c]     See   Exod.   X.    IS.    MoUi 

Acato.        riff.  .«n.  i.  44,  45.  Stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the 
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Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day, 

Wav*d  round  the  coast,  up  calPd  a  pitchy  cloUd       s4f> 

Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 

That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 

Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile : 

So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen 

Hovering  on  wing  under  the.cope  of  hell  345 

'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  s^rrounding  fires ; 

Till,  as  a  signal  giv'n,  th'  up-hfled  spear 

Of  their  great  Sultan  waving  to  direct 

Their  course,  in  even  balance  down  they  light . 

On  the  firm  brimstone,  and  fill  all  the  plain  ;  350 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 


land  of  Egypt,  and  the.  Lord 
brought  an  east- wind  upon  the 
land,  and  the  east-wind  brought 
the  locusts :  and  the  locusts  went 
up  over  aU  the  land  of  Egypt — 
$0  that  the  land  was  darkened. 

341  — warping"]  Working 
themselves  fonvard,  a  sea  term. 
Hume  and  Richardson. 

S5l.  A  multitude,  like  which 
&c.]  This  comparison  doth  not 
fiall  below  the  rest,  as  some  have 
imagined.  They  were  thick  as 
the  leaves,  and  numberless  as  the 
locusts,  but  such  a  maltitude  the 
north  never  poured  forth;  and 
we  may  observe  that  the  subject 
of  this  comparison  rises  very 
much  above  the  others,  leaves 
and  locusts.  The  populous  north, 
aa  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  are  observed  to  be  more 
fruitful  of  people,  than  the  hotter 
countries :  Sir  William  Temple 
calls  it  the  northern  hive.  Poured 
never,  a  very  proper  word  to  ex- 
press the  inundations  of  these 
northern  nations.    From  herfro^ 


zen  loins,  it  is  the  Scripture  ex- 
pression of  children  and  descen- 
dants coming  out  of  the  loins,  as 
Gen.  XXXV.  11.  Kings  shall  come 
out  of  thy  loins;  and  these  are 
calle<l  frozen  loins  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  coldness  of  the 
climate.  To  pass  Rhene  or  the 
Danaw.  He  might  have  said 
consistently  with  iiis  verse  The 
Rhine  or  Danube,  but  he  chose 
the  more  uncommon  names 
Rhene  of  the  Latin,  and  Danaw 
of  the  German,  both  which 
words  are  used  too  in  Spenser. 
When  her  barbarous  sons  &c.  They 
were  truly  barbarous ;  for  besides 
exercising  several  cruelties,  they 
destroyed  all  the  monuments  of 
learning  and  politeness  wherever 
they  came.  Came  like  a  deluge, 
Spenser  describing  the  same 
people  has  the  same  simile, 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  10. 
St.  15. 

And  o\  erflow'd  all  coantriet  far  awaj, 
Lik«  Noye't  great  Aood  with  their 
inportane  itvhj. 
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PourM  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pios 

Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 

Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south,  and  spread 

Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Lybian  sands.  555 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 

The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 

Their  great  commander ;  Godlike  shapes  and  forms 

Excelling  human,  princely  dignities. 

And  powers  that  erst  in  heaven  sat  on  thrones ;        3^ 

Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 

Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rasM 

By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Nor  had  they  yet  among  the  sons  of  Eve 

Got  them  new  names,  till  wandering  o^er  the  earth,  s6& 

Through  God's  high  sufferance  for  the  tri*al  of  man. 

By  falsities  and  lies  the  greatest  part 

Of  mankind  they  corrupted  to  forsake 


They  were  the  Goths*  and  Huns,  in  the  plural  as  well  as  records 
and  Vandals^  who  overrun  all  just  before;  and  the  plural  agrees 
the  southern  provinces  of  Eu-  better  with  the  idea  that  he 
rope,  and  crossinie:  tlie  Mediter-  would  give  of  the  great  number 
ranean  beneath  Gibraltar  landed  of  angels, 
in  Africa,  and  spread  themselves  SSj,  By  falsities  and  lies]  That 
as  far  as  the  sandy  country  of  is,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  by 
Libya.  Beneath  Gibraltar,  that  false  idols,  under  a  corporeal  re- 
is,  more  southward,  tlie  north  presentation,  belying  the  true 
beintc  uppermost  in  the  ^lobe.  God.    The  poet  plainlv  alludes 

363.  —the  books  of  life.']    Dr.  to  Rom.  i.  SS.  &c.  When  they 

Bentley  reads  the  booi  oj  life,  knew  God^  they  glorified  hitn  not 

that    being    the    Scripture  ex*  as  God— and  changed  the  glory 

pression.    And  Shakespeare  says  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an 

likewise  blotted  from  the  book  of  image — who  changed  the  truth  of 

life,  Richard  II.  act  i.  God  into  a  lie.     So  Amos  ii.  4. 

My  name  be  blotted  fh)in  the  SooXr  of  Their  lies   caused   them    to  err, 

lii^«  Jer.  zvi.  I9.  Surely  our  faihers 

But  the  author  might  write  books  have  inherited  lies,  i^c 
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God  their  Creator,  and  th'  invisible 

Glory  of  him  that  made  them  to  trahiferm  370 

Oft  to  the  image  of  a  brute,  adomM 

With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold^ 

And  devils  to  adore  for  deities : 

Then  were  they  known  to  men  by  various  names, 

And  various  idols  through  the  heathen  world.  37s 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last. 


f 


S69,  and  iK  invuihU 

Glory  of  him  that  mrtde  them  to 
transform 

Oft  to  the  image  qf  a  brute,'] 
Alluding  to  Roro.  i.  95.  And 
changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorrup- 
title  Gitdy  into  an  image  made 
tike  to  corruptible  math  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  be<ut8,  and 
creeping  things, 

372.  WUh  gay  religions  full  of 
pomp  and  gold,]  By  religions 
Milton,  means  religious  rites,  as 
Cicero  uses  the  woni,  when  he 
joins  religiones  et  ceremonins.  De 
Legib.  lib.  i.  c.  15.  and  else- 
where.   Pearce. 

376.  Say,  Muse,  &c.l  The  ca- 
talogue of  evil  Spirits  lias  abun- 
dance of  learning  in  it^  and  a 
verj  agr^euble  turn  of  poetry, 
which  rises  in  a  great  measure 
from  its  describing  the  places 
where  they  were  worshipped,  by 
those  beautiful  marks  of  rivers,. 
so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
poets*  The  author  had  doubt- 
less IP  this  place  Homer  s  cata-. 
logue  of  ships,  and  Virgil's  list 
of  warriors  in  his  view.  Addison, 

Dr.  Bentley  says  that  this  is 
not  the  finest  part  of  the  poem : 
but  I  think  it  is,  in  the  design 
and  drawing,  if  not  in  the  co- 
louring; for  the  Paradise  Lost 


being  a  religious  epic,  nothing 
could  be  more  artful  than  tbut 
deducing  the  original  of  super- 
stition. This  gives  it  a  great 
advantage  over  the  catalogues 
he  has  imitated;  for  Milton's 
becomes  thereby  a  necessary  part 
of  the  work,  as  the  original  of 
superstition,  an  essential  part  of 
a  religious  epic,  could  not  have 
been  shewn  Without  it.  Had 
Virgirs  or  Homer's  been  omitted^ 
their  poems  would  not  have 
suffered  materially,  because  in 
their  relations  of  the  following 
actions  we  find  the  soldiers,  who 
were  before  catalogued :  but  by 
no  following  history  of  supersti- 
tion that  Milton  could  have 
brought  in,  could  we  find  out 
these  devils' agency,  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  he  should  inform 
us  of  the  fact.     Warhurton, 

Say,  Muse,  &c.  Homer  at 
the  beginning  of  his  cataloi;ue 
invokes  his  Muse  afresh  in  a 
very  pompous  manner.  Virgil 
does  the  like,  and  Milton  follows 
both  so  far  as  to  make  a  fresh 
invocation,  though  short ;  be- 
cause he  had  already  made  a 
large  and  solemn  address  in  this 
very  book,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem. 

376.  — their  names  then  known,] 
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Rous'd  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  couch, 

At  their  great  emp*ror^s  call,  as  next  in  worth 

Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 

While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof.         sso 

The  chief  were  those  who  from  the  pit  of  hell 

Roaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,  durst  fix 

Their  seats  long  after  next  the  seat  of  God, 

Their  altars  by  his  altar,  Gods  adorM 

Among  the  nations  round,  and  durst  abide  sss 

Jehovah  thund'ring  out  of  Sion,  throng 

Between  the  Cherubim  ;  yea,  often  placed 

Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 

Abominations  ;  and  with  cursed  things 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned,  S90 

And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light. 

First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 


When  they  had  got  them  new 
names.  Milton  finely  considered 
that  the  names  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  these  evil  angirls 
carry  a  bad  signification,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  those 
they  had  in  their  state  of  inno- 
cence and  glory ;  he  has  there- 
fore suid  their  jformer  names  are 
now  lost,  rased  from  amongst 
those  of  their  old  associates  who 
retain  their  purity  and  happi- 
ness. Bichardwn. 
376.  — whojirst,  who  iast,] 


Qoeni  telo  primom,  qocm  postremnm 
&c  Firf.  Mn,  xi.  664. 

SS6.  ihroWd 

Between  the  Cherubim;'} 
This  relates  to  the  ark  being 
placed  between  the  two  golden 
Cherubim,   1   Kings  vi.  23.    1 
Kings  viii.  6,  and  7*    See  also 


S  Kings  xix.  15.  O  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  which  dwellest  between  the 
Cherubim.    Hume. 

387.  yea,  often  placed 

Withm  hii  sanctuary  itself  their 
shrines, 

Abominations;] 
Jeremiah  vii.  30.  For  the  ehU^ 
dren  of  Judah  have  done  evil  in 
my  sight,  saith  the  Lord;  they 
have  set  their  abominations  in  the 
house  which  is  called  iff  my  name, 
to  poUute  it.  And  we  read  of  Ma* 
nassehy  2  Kings  xxi.  4,  and  5. 
that  he  built  altars  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  Lord 
said.  In  Jermakm  will  I  put  my 
name:  And  he  built  altars  for 
aU  the  host  of  heaven,  m  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
See  ako  Ezek.  vii.  90.  and  viii. 
5,6. 

392.  Firet Moloch,  horrid hng,] 
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Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents^  tears, 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite  .  596 

WorshippM  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain, 


First  after  SaUn  and  Beelzebub. 
The  name  Moloeh  signifies  kmg, 
and  he  is  called  horHd  king,  be- 
cause of  the'  human  sacrifices 
which  were  made  to  him.  This 
idol  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom 
the  heathens  sacrificed  their 
children,  and  by  others  to  be  the 
Sun.  It  is  said  in  Scripture  that 
the  children  patsed  through  the 
Jire  to  Moloch,  and  our  author 
employs  the  same  eipression,  by 
which  we  must  understand  not 
that  they  always  actually  burnt 
their  children  in  honour  of  this 
idol,  but  sometimes  made  them 
only  leap  over  the  flames,  or 
pass  nimbly  between  two  fires, 
to  purify  them  bv  that  lustraticm, 
and  consecrate  them  to  this  false 
deity.  The  Rabbins  assure  us 
that  the  idol  Moloch  was  of  brass, 
sitting  on  a  throne  of  the  same 
metal,  and  wearing  a  royal  crown, 
having  the  head  of  a  calf,  and 
his  arms  extended  to  receive  the 
miserable  victims  which  were 
to  be  consumed  in  the  flames ; 
and  therefore  it  is  very  probably 
styled  here  hit  grim  idol  He 
was  the  God  of  the  AmmonUes, 
and  is  called  the  abomination  of 
the  children  of  Amman,  1  Kings 
xL  7.  and  was  worshipped  in 
Rabba,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ammonites,  which  David  con- 
quered, and  took  froqa  tbeoce 
the  crown  of  their  God  Milcolm, 
as  some  render  the  words  2  Sam. 


xii.  50.  and  this  JRabba  being 
called  the  cUy  of  waters,  2  Sam. 
xii»  87*  it  is  here  said  Rabba  and 
her  watery  plain:  and  likewise 
in  Argob  and  in  Basan,  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  Rabba  and 
subject  to  the  Ammonites,  as  far 
as  to  the  stream  of  utmoet  Arnon, 
which  river  was  the  boundary 
of  their  country  on  the  south. 
Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Molpch 
on  the  mount  of  Olives,  1  Kings 
xL  ?•  therefore  called  that  appro- 
brious  hill ;  and  high  places  and 
sacrifices  were  made  to  him  tn 
the  pleasant  valley  ofHinnom,  Jer. 
viL  31.  which  lay  south-east  of 
Jerusalem,  and  was  called  like- 
wise Tophet  from  the  Hebrew 
Toph  a  drum,  drums  and  such 
like  noisy  instruments  being 
used  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
miserable  children  who  were 
offered  to  this  idol ;  and  Gehenna 
or  the  vaUe^  qf  Ifmnom  is  in 
several  places  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  by  our  Saviour  him- 
self, made  the  name  and  type  of 
hell,  by  reason  of  the  fire  that 
was  kept  up  there  to  Moloch,  and 
of  the  horrid  groans  and  out- 
cries of  human  sacrifices.  We 
might  enlarge  much  more  upon 
each  of  these  idols,  and  produce 
a  heap  of  learned  authorities  and 
quotations;  but  we  endeavour 
to  be  as  short  as  we  can,  and  say 
no  more  than  may  serve  as  a 
sufBcient  commentary  to  explain 
and  illustrate  our  author. 
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In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 

Of  utmost  Arnon.     Nor  content  with  such 

Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart  400 

Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 

His  temple  right  against  the  temple^  of  God 

On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 

The  pleasant  valley^  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  calPd,  the  type  of  helL  405 

Next  Chemos,  th^  6bscene  dread  of  Moab^s  sons, 


406.  Next  Chemos,  &c.]  He 
is  rightly  mentioned  next  after 
Moloch,  as  their  names  are  joined 
together  in  Scripture  1  Kings  xi. 
7.  and  it  was  a  naturul  transition 
from  the  God  of  the  Ammonites 
to  the  God  of  their  neighbours 
the  Moabites.  St.  Jerom  and 
several  learned  men  assert  Che* 
mos  and  Baal  Pear  to  be  only 
different  names  for  the  same  idol, 
and  suppose  him  to  be  the  same 
with  Priapus  or  the  idol  of  tur- 
pitude^ and  therefore  called  here 
th*  obscene  dread  of  Moab*s  sons, 
from  Aroar,  a  city  upon  the  river 
Arnon^  the  boundary  of  their 
country  to  the  north,  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
fo  Nebo^  a  city  eastward,  after- 
wards belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  and  the  wild  of  south' 
most  Abarim,  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains the  boundary  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  south ;  in  Hesebon 
or  Heshbon>  and  Horonoim, 
Seon*s  realm,  two  cities  of  the 
Moabites,  taken  from  them  by 
Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites, 
Numb.  xxi.  26.  beyond  thejhwery 
dale  of  Sibnia  clad  with  vines,  a 
place  famous  for  vineyards,  as 
appears  from  Jer.  xlviii.  32.  O 


vine  of  Sibmah,  I  will  weep  for 
thee,  and  EleuU,  another  city  of 
the  Moabites  not  far  from  Hesh- 
bon,  to  the  Asphaltic  pool,  the 
Dead  Sea,  so  called  from  the 
Asphaltus  or  bitumen  abounding 
in  it;  the  river  Jordan  empties 
itself  into  it,  and  that  river  and 
this  sea  were  the  boundary  of 
the  Moahites  to  the  west.  It 
was  this  God  under  the  name  of 
Baal  Peor,  that  the  Israelites 
were  induced  to  worship  in  Sit'^ 
tim,  and  committed  whoredom 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab,  for 
which  there  died  of  the  plague 
twenty  and  four  thousand,  as 
we  read  in  Numb.  xxv.  His 
high  places  were  adjoining  to 
those  of  Moloch  on  the  mount  of 
Olives,  therefore  called  here  that 
hill  of  scandal  as  before  that  op- 
probrious hill,  for  Solomon  did 
build  an  high  place  for  Chemosh 
the  abomination  of  moab  in  the 
hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and 
for  Moloch  the  abomination  of  the 
children  of  Amman,  1  Kings  xi.  ?• 
But  good  Josiah  brake  in  pieces 
their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves.  See  2  Kings  txiii.  13, 
14. 
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From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  southmost  Abarim ;  in  Heseboii 

And  Horonaim,  Seon^s  realm,  beyond 

The  flow'ry  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines,  410 

And  £leal6  to  the  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 

Israel  in  Sittim  on  tiieir  march  from  Nile 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlargM  415 

Ev^n  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide,  lust  hard  by  hate ; 

Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who  from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts  420 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  those  male. 


407*  —the  wild  Gen.  ii.  14.     And  it  is  likewise 

0/ southmost  Abarim]  called  the  bortTring  flood,  being 

The  southmost  parts   only  of  the  utmost  limit  or  (border  east- 

these  mountains  were  the  houn-  ward  of  the  promised  land,  ac- 

dary  of  Moab^  the  principal  part  cording  to  Gen.  xv.  18.  Unto  thy 

of  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of  seed  have  I  given  this  land  from 

Abarim.                                E,  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great 

417.  ~^ust    hard    by    hateQ  river,  the  river  Euphrates:  and 

What  a  fioe  moral  sentiment  has  the  Psalmist    speaking  of  the 

our  author  here  introduced  and  vine  tfiat  was  hrimght  ant  of  Egypt 

couched  in  half  a  verse !     He  says,  Psal.  Ixxx.  II,  she  sent  out 

might   perhaps    have,  in    view  her  bought  unto  the  sea,  and  her 

Spenser's  Mask  of  Cupid^  where  branches  unto  the  river,  that  is 

Angeri  Strife,  &c.  are  represented  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

as  immediately  following  Cupid  river  Euphrates :    to  the   brook 

in   the  procession.     See  Faery  that  parts  Egypt  from    Syrian 

Queen,  b.  iii.  cant  12.     Thyer.  ground,  most  probably  the  brook 

419.  — from  the  bordrtng  flood  %esor  mentioned  in    Scripture, 

Of  old  Euphrates  4rc.]  near  Rhinocolura,  which  city  is 

It  is  rightly  called  old,  being  men**  assigned  somet  i  roes  to  Syria  and 

tioned  by  the  oldest  historian  in  sometimes  to  Egypt. 

the  earliest  accounts  of  time»  4S2.  BaOlim  and  Ashtaroth^ 
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These  feminine.     For  spirits  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure,  4ft5 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb. 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they  choose 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes,  4So 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 
^  For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 
Their  living  strength,  and  unfrequented  left 
His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  Gods ;  for  which  their  heads  as  low         435 
BowM  down  in  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 

These  are  properly  named  toge-  xm  huur^i  yt  mvisf,  T«Tf  «*«/««  w^h 
ther^  as  they  frequently  are  io  i  «v  m^Mv  9^o^(m>  fUTMtvwi/^mi,  mm 
Scripture ;  and  there  were  many  j^nftmrH  rint  uin  w^t  t«  t*»  r»- 
Ba&litn  and  many  Ashtaroth;  ^th  limn^^mf  «ri^«f«,  «r«ft  fut  in 
they  were  the  genera]  names  of  mn^  tv^muHjtfmi,  «-«Tf  3f  «-{•$  yuww«« 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Syria,  ftmtSLdkXu  fu^f  &c.  See  Mtxi*' 
Palestine^  and  the  neighbouring  nX^v  t«v  ir*X}i»v  vi^i  im^yimc  ^m^m- 
countries.  It  is  supposed  that  vmv  irnKtyt,  p.  70—77.  eiiit. 
by  them  is  meant  the  Sun  and  Lutei.  Paris.  I6l5.  Such  an 
the  host  of  heaven.  extraordinary  scholar  was  Mil- 
423.  For  spirits  when  they  ton»  and  such  use  he  made  of  all 
please  &c.]  These  notions  about  sorts  of  authors, 
spirits  seem  to  have  been  bor-  4^6.  — manacled — ]  In  Shake- 
rowed  from  Michael  Psellus's  speare'sttme,maii6rcfe,  properly  a 
dialogue  about  the  operation  of  hand-cuff,  was  not  out  of  £1- 
demons>  where  a  story  is  related  miliar  use.  CymbeUne,  act  v.  sc. 
of  a  demon's  appearing  in  the  4.  *'  Knock  off  his  manacles;** 
shape  of  a  woman ;  and  upon  and  in  other  places.  The  Terb  is 
this  a  doubt  is  raised  whether  also  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  Beau- 
some  demons  are  males^  and  nioRt  and  Fletcher.  See  also  our 
others  females ;  and  it  is  asserted  author's  Free  Commonwealth,  Pr. 
that  they  can  assume  either  sex,  W.  vol.  i.  595.  *'  new  injunctions 
and  take  what  shap^  and  colour  to  manacle  the  native  liberty  of 
they  please,  and  contract  or  di-  mankind.'*  Milton  has  tmma- 
late  themselves  at  pleasure,  as  nacie,  in  Comus,  G65,  T.  War^ 
they  are  of  sn  airy  nature.  )<•  ton. 
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Of  despicable  foes.     With  these  in  troop 
Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
Astarte,  queep  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns  ; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs, 
In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  th^  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart  though  large, 
B^uilM  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.     Thammuz  came  next  behind. 


440 
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437.  With  ikete  in  troop  &c.] 
Astoreth  or  Aitarte  was  the  god- 
deas  of  the  Pkcmcians,  and  the 
moon  WH8  adored  under  this 
name.  She  is  ri^tly  said  to 
come  in  troop  with  Ashtaroth, 
as  she  was  one  of  them^  the 
moon  with  the  stars.  Some- 
times she  is  called  queen  <if  hea- 
ven,3er.  vii.  18.  andxliv.  17>  18. 
She  is  likewise  called  the  goddess 
of  the  Zidonians,  1  Kings  xi.  5. 
and  the  abomination  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  2  Kings  xxiii.  15.  as  she 
was  worshipped  very  much  in 
Zidon  or  Sidon,  a  famous  city  of 
the  Phctnidans,  situated  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  Solomon,  who 
had  many  wives  that  were  fo- 
reigners, was  prevailed  upon  by 
them  to  introduce  the  worship 
of  this  goddess  into  Israel,  I 
Kings  xi.  5.  and  built  her  tem- 
ple on  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  on  account  of  this  and 
other  idols  is  called  the  mountain 
of  corruption,  2  Kings  xxiii.  13* 
as  here  by  the  poet  th*  offensite 
mountain,  and  before  that  appro- 
brious  hill,  and  that  hill  of  scan- 
dal 

446.  Thammuz  came  nest  .ftc] 


The  account  of  Thammuz  is  finely 
romantic,  and  suitable  to  what 
we  read  among  the  ancients  of 
the  worship  which  was  paid  to 
that  idol.  The  reader  will  par- 
don me,  if  I  insert  as  a  note  on 
this  beautiful  passage,  the  ac- 
count given  us  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Maundrel  of  this 
ancient  piece  of  worship,  and 
probably  the  first  occasion  of 
such  a  superstition.  ''We  came 
**  to  a  fair  large  river— doubtless 
**  the  ancient  river  Adonis,  so 
''  famous  for  the  idolatrous  rites 
''  performed  here  in  lamentation 
''  of  Adonis.  We  had  the  for- 
tune to  see  what  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  t\xt  occasion  of 
"  that  opinion  which  Locian  re- 
**  lates,  viz.  that  this  stream  at 
**  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
**  especially  about  the  feast  of 
*'  Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour ; 
**  which  the  heathens  looked 
"  upon  as  proceeding  from  a 
"  kind  of  sympathy  in  the  river 
"  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who 
''  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in 
**  the  mountains,  out  of  which 
"  this  stream  rises.  Something 
**  like  this  we  saw  actually  come 
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Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day,   . 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  Uke  heat, 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
£zekiel  saw,  when  by  the  vision  led 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.     Next  came  one 
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'^  to  pass ;  for  the  water  was 
*'  stained  to  a  surprising  red- 
**  ness }  and  as  we  observed  in 
"  travellings  had  discoloured  the 
**  sea  a  great  way  into  a  reddish 
"  hue,  occasioned  doubtless  by 
"  a  sort  of  minium  or  red  earthy 
"  washed  into  the  river  by  the 
"  violence  of  the  rain,  and  not 
''  by  any  stain  from  Adonises 
''blood."    Addison. 

Thammuz.  was  the  God  of  the 
Syrians,  the  same  with  Adonis, 
who  according  to  the  traditions 
died  every  year  and  revived 
again.  He  was  slain  by  a  wild 
boar  in  mount  Lebanon,  from 
whence  the  river  Adonis  de- 
scends: and  when  this  river  l>e- 
gan  to  be  of  a  reddish  hue,  as  it 
did  at  &  certain  season  of  the 
year,  this  was  their  signal  for 
celebrating  their  Adonia  or  feasts 
of  Adonis,  and  the  women  made 
loud  lamentations  for  him,  sup* 
posing  the  river  was  discoloured 
with  his  blood.  The  like  idola- 
trous rites  were  transferred  to 
Jerusalem,  where  Ezekiel  saw 
the  women  lamenting  Toaimwr, 


Eaek,  viii.  13,  14.  He  said  also 
unio  met  Turn  thee  yet  again,  and 
thou  shaUsee  greater  ahamnatioms 
that  thep  do.  Then  he  brought 
me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
LordCs  house,  which  wa$  towards 
the  north,  and  behold,  there  sat 
women  v^eeping  for  Tammux,  Dr. 
Pemberton  in  his  Observations 
upon  poetry  quotes  some  of  these 
verses  upon  Thammuz  as  distin- 
guishably  melodious  j  and  they 
are  observed  to  be  not  unlike 
those  beautiful  lines  in  Shake- 
speare, 1  Hen.  IV.  act  iiL  and 
particularly  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  numbers ) 

A%  swMt  M  dittiet  highly  petto'd, 
Saof  by  a  fair  qa«eo  in  •  rasMBer'i 

With  rsfbhing  diTiiion  to  her  lute. 

457.  — Nest  came  one 
Who  numm*d  in  earnest,  &c.] 
The  lamentations  for  Adonis 
.  were  without  reason,  but  there 
was  real  occasion  for  Dagone 
mourning,  when  the  ark  of  God 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  and 
being  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Pi^gofs,  ihfi  WBLt  morning  kehM 
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Who  mourned  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

MaimM  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 

In  his  own  temple,  on  the  gru/isel  edge,  4^0 

Where  he  fell  flat,  and  shamM  his  worshippers : 

Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 

Reared  in  Azotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 

Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon,  465 

And  Accaron  and  Graza^s  frontier  bounds. 

Him  followed  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 

Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  Ekron,  and   Gaza,  where  they 

to    the  ground    before    the   ark  had  sacrifices  and  feastings  in 

of  the  Lord;    and  the  head  of  honour  of  bim,  Juilg.  xtL  Gaza*« 

Dagon  and  both  the  palms  of  his  frontier  bounds,  says  the  poet,  as 

hands  were  cut  off  upon  the  thresh^  it  was  the  southern  extremity  of 

old,  (upon  the  grunsel  or  grounds! I  the  promised  hind  toward  Egypt. 

edge,  as  Milton  expresses  it,  on  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses. as  the 

the  edge  of  the  foot  post  of  his  southern  point  of  the  hind  of 

4emple  gate,)  only  the  stump  of  Canaan.  Gen.  z*  I9. 

Dagon  was  left  to  him,  BB  "we  read  4&1*  Hm   foUow'd   Rmmon, 

1  Sam.  V.  4.    Leame<i  men  are  &c.]    Eimmon  was  a  God  of  the 

by  no  means/agreed  in  their  ac-  Syrians,   but  it  is  not  certain 

counts  of  this  idol.   Some  derive  what  he  was»  or  why  so  called, 

the  name  from  Dagon,  which  We  only  know  that  he  had  a 

signifies  corn,  as  if  he  was  the  temple  at  Damascus,  2  Kings  t. 

inventor  of  it ;  others  from  Dag,  18.  the  most  celebrated  city  of 

whidi  signifies  a  fish,  and  re-  Syria,  on  the  banks  of  Abana 

present    him  accordingly    with  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damas- 

the  upper  part  of  a  man,  and  the  cus,  as  they  are  called  2  Kings  v. 

lower  part  of  a  fish.    Our  author  .12,  A  leper  once  he  lost,  Naaman 

Ibllows  the  latter  opinion,  which  the  Syrian,  who  was  cured  of  his 

is  that  commonly  received,  and  leprosy  by  EUsha,  and  who  for 

has  besides  the  authority  of  the  that  reason  resolved  thenceforth 

learned  Selden.    This  Dagon  is  to  offer  neither  bumt^offering  nor 

called  in  Scripture  the  C^od  of  saoryke  to  any  other  god,  but  unto 

the  Philistines,  and   wias   wor-  the  Lord,  2  Kings  v.   17.   And 

ahipped    In    the   five    principal  gained  a  king,' Abaz  his  sottish 

cities  of  the  Philistines,  men-  co«9ii€ror,  who  with  the  assist- 

ttoned  1  Sam.  vi.  17.  Axotus  or  ance   of  the    king  of   Assyria 

Aahdod,  where  be  had  a  temple,  having   taken   Damascus,    saw 

as  we  read  in  1  -Sam.  v.  Gath,  there  an  altar,  and  seat  a  pattern 

and  AscaUm,   and  Acearon,  or  of  it  to  Jerusalem  to  have  an- 
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Was  fair  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams. 

He  also'  against  the  house  of  God  was  bold :  470 

A  leper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king, 

Ahaz  his  sottish  conqueror,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 

For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  burn 

His  odious  offerings,  and  adore  the  Gods  475 

Whom  he  had  vanquished.     After  these  appeared 

A  crew  who  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abused 

Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek  480 

Their  wandering  Gods  disguised  in  brutish  forms 


other  made  by  it,  direcily  con- 
trary to  the  commaod  of  God^ 
who  had  appointed  what  kind  of 
altar  he  would  have,  (Exod. 
zxTii.  1,  2,  &c.)  and  had  ordered 
that  no  other  should  be  made  of 
any  matter  or  figure  whatsoever. 
Anaa  however  upon  his  return 
removed  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
from  its  place,  and  set  up  this 
new  altar  in  its  stead,  and  offered 
thereon,  2  Kings  zvi,  10.  &c. 
and  thenceforth  gave  himself  up 
to  idolatry,  and  instead  of  the 
God  of  Israel  he  tacrificed  unto 
the  gods  qf  Damascus,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  S8.  whom  he  had  sub- 
dued. 

478*  Osiris,  Isis,  OruSf  and 
their  tram,  &c.]  Osiris  an<l  Isis 
were  the  principal  deities  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  which  it  is  most 
probable  they  •  originally  meant 
the  sun  and  moon.     Cfrus  was 


the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Apollo: 
and  these  and  the  other  Gods  of 
the  Egyptians  were  worshipped 
til  monstrous  shapes,  bulls,  cats, 
dogs,  &c.  and  the  reason  alleged 
for  this  monstrous  worship  is 
derived  from  the  fabulous  tra- 
dition, that  when  the  giants  in- 
vaded heaven,  the  gods  were  so 
affrighted  that  they  fled  into 
Egf  pt,  and  there  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  shapes  of  various 
animals  3  and  the  Egyptians  af- 
terwards out  of  gratitude  wor- 
shipped the  creatures,  whose 
shapes  the  gods  had  assumed. 
Ovid,  Met  v.  SI9,  &c  where  is 
an  account  of  their  transforma- 
tions :  and  therefore  Milton  here 
calls  them 

Their  wandering  gods  disguised 
in  Brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human. 
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Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th^  infection,  when  their  borrowed  gold  composM 


462.  — Nor  did  Israd  *9cape 

TK  infection,  &c.] 
The  Israelites   by  dwelling  so 
long   in   Egypt  were  *  infected 
with    the    superstitions  of   the 
Egyptians)  and  in  all  probability 
made  the  golden  calf,  or  ox  (for 
so  it  is  differently  called,  Psal. 
czvi.   19,  90.)  in   imitation  of 
that   which   represented   Osiris, 
and  out  of  the  golden  ear-rings, 
which  it  is  most  likely  they  bor- 
rowed of  the  Egyptians,' Exod. 
xti.  35.    The  calf  in  Oreh,  and  so 
the  Psalmist,  They  made  a  calf 
m  Horeb,  Psal.   cvi.   19.  while 
Moses  was  upon  the  mount  with 
God.   uind  the  rebel  king,  Jero- 
boam  made  king  by  the  Israel- 
ites who  rebelled  against  Reho- 
boam,  1  Kings  xii.  doubled  thai 
fin  by  making  two  golden  calves, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  £- 
gyptians  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed, who  had  a   couple  of 
oxen   which   they  worshipped, 
oDe  called  Apis  at  Memphis  the 
metropolis  of  the  upper  Egypt, 
and  the  other  Mncvis  at  Hiera- 
polifl  the  chief  city  of  the  lower 
Egypt:  and'  he  set  them  up  in 
Btthd  and  in  Dan,  the  two  ex- 
tremities of.  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, the  former  in  the  south, 
the  latter  in  the  north.  Likening 
Ms  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox,  allud- 
ing to  Psal.  cvi..  20.  Thus  they 
changed  ihar  gUny  into  the  svmi" 
Uiude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass: 
Jehovah,  who  in  one  n^ht  when 
he  passed  from  Egypt  marching, 
for  the  children  or  Israel  not 
only,  passed  from    Egypt,  but 
marched  in  a  warlike  manner, 
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and  the  Lord  brought  them  out^ 
the    Lord  went   before  them : 
eqwUled  toith  one  stroke  both  heir 
first- born  and  all  her  bleating  gods, 
for  the  Lord  slew  aU  the  firsts 
born  in  the  tand  of  Egypt  both 
man  and  beast,  and  upon  their 
gods  also  Ihe  Lord  executed  judg* 
ments,    Exod.    xii.   12.    Numb. 
xxxiii.  4.  and  Milton  means  all 
their  gods  in   general,  though 
be  says  bleating  gods  in  parti- 
cular, borrowing  the  metaphor 
from  sheep,  and  using  it  for  the 
cry  of  any  sort  of  beasts.    Dr* 
Bentley  says    indeed    that   the 
Egyptians  did  not  worship  sheep, 
they  only  abstained  from  eating 
them:    but  (as  Dr.  Pearce  re- 
plies) was  not  Jupiter  Ammoa 
worshipped  under  a  ram,  hence 
comigtr  Ammon  9  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  tells  us,  that  the  people 
of  Sais  and  Thebes  worshipped 
sheep ;  and  R.  Jarchi  upon  Gen. . 
xlvi.  84.  says,  that  a  shepherd 
was  therefore  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,  because  the  £- 
gyptians  worshipped    sheep  as 
gods.    We  may  farther  add,  that 
Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  several 
others,  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  say  that  shepherds  were  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  had  no  greater  re- 
gard  to  those  creatures  which 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  than 
to  breed  them  up  to  be  eaten. 
These  authorities  are  sufficient 
to  justify  our  poet  for  calling 
them  bleating  gods;    he  might 
make  use  of  that  epithet  as  one 
of    the  most  insignificant   and 
contemptible,  with  the  same  air 

£ 
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The  calf  in  Oi^  ;  tod  the  febel  king 

Doubled  th^t  ^ite  lii  iBethd  9Xid  in  Dan,  «sb 

Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, 

J^hovdh,  tvho  \h  one  ni^t  when  he  pa)s^M 

From  Egypt  raarchingv  equalPd  with  one  stroke 

Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 

Belial  came  last,  than  whom  a  Spi^rit  more  lewd      490 

Fell  not  from  heaven,  or  more  gross  to  IdVe 

Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked  ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 

in  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 

Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fillM  49^ 

With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God  ) 

In  courts  and  palaces  be  also  reigns 

And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 

Of  ri*ot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towet«. 

And  injury  and  outrage :  and  when  night  500 

Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 

0f  disdain  as  Vi^il  says  Ma,  Moloch  the  first,  as  he  was  iht 

viii.  698.  Jttrced  tfnfii  l^t  ffughi  in  A«o- 

ven^  H.  44.  smd  Bidial  the  last^ 

Omnigen(imqae  deAm  iiioDstr«  et  /n-  ^  ^  .^  reOrcsehted  as  the  riiost 

ira/or  Aoab..;  iimafxm$  tZi  MhthJfnU  il  117.    It 

«uid  so  returns  to  kis  sat^ect,  doth  not   appear  thai  he  was 

juid  ends  the  passage  as  he  began  ever  worshipped }  but  lewrd  pi^ 

It,  widi  the  gods  of  Egypt.  flig&te  fellows,  fluch  as  regard 

490.  Belial    came   iasi,   StcJ]  neither  God  nor  mah,  are  called 

The  characters  of  Moloch  and  mScriptnre  the  children  of  Belial, 

Belial  prepare  the  reader*s  mind  Deut.  xiii.  13.    So  the  aoos  of 

for  their  respective  speeches  and  Eli  are  cklled  1  Sam.  ii.  18.  Now 

behaviour  in    the   aecond  and  thesons  of  Eliw^erewttafBeiM, 

sixth  book.    Addwm,  tha^  knew  not  the  Lord.    So  tbe 

And  they  are  very  properly  men  of  Gibcah,  wfaoobused  tke 

made,  one   the  first,  and    the  Levite*s  Wtfe,  Judg.  xhc.  StSL  are 

other  the  last*  in  this  catalogue,  called  likewise  sons  of  Beliat; 

as  they  both' make  so  great  a  which   are    Ae   particular  in- 

figure  afterwards  in  the  poem,  stances  here  given  bydiirtfotkor. 
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Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  win^. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  GibeaK  whca  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  tnatroB  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  oider  and  in  .'might ; 


h06 


502.  — ^tanarft  flwrfever  and 
wineJ]  I  havehe^rdAjTonjecture 
of  somebody  proposing  to  read 
hkmm  instead  cf  Jhwn^  lAovm 
with  insolence  and  wine,  as 
there  is  in  Virgil  injkrhis  laetho, 
£c.  vu  15. 

Dgytf— I  ti^ttenio  aTMiSBy  tit  •sein^, 

^tkLi'Jkmn  I  conceive  \%tL  pattki- 
pie  from  the  ^erb  jfl^,  and  the 
-memiingisthat  they 'were  raised 
and  1)«^gfateiied  with  imolenc^ 
ttid  wfne,  insolence  and  ^wint 
-made  thetn^y  tmt  into  these  ex- 
traTagances.  Or,  as  others  think, 
'it  may  he  a  participle  from  the 
"rerhJfoiD,  as  overflown  is  some- 
times used  for  OTerilowed.  And 
Ihe  mesning  is  the  same  as 
fiudhed  srith  insolence  and  -vvine. 
An  expression  verxcommoofirom 
the  verb ^110.  In  the  same-sense 
ire  tise  Jhtihed  with  success,  as 
Mr.  Thyer  observes. 

50S.1  Warton  would  read 
swoln,  compai'ing  this  passage 
wHh  Connis,  17S. 


the  mteocM,  sod  JwHTJ 


E. 


Tb 


Of  Mdb  tote  wassstlera. 


504n —  fok^u  theiMintabledoffr 

£afo»'d  B  maircM    io  roookd 

fOMSS  ropf  .^ 

flo  Milt<m  caused  it  to  be  printed 

in  the  second  edition ;   the  fint 

ran  thus. 


-»-^^  whfM  hospitable  dim% 
Vietded    tJieir    matront    to    prevent 
wonetyipe. 

And  Milton  did  W(dl  i^  nUeri^ 
the  passage,  to  m^e  it  mo^-e 
agreeable  to  the  Scriptural  story. 
Pearce. 

5f>6*  Th&iewer£  the  prime]  Iti^ 
observed  by  Macrobiu^  Md 
o^ers^jn  .commcKuiation  oi  {^ 
xnec'iS  -catalogue  of  ^jps  Aod 
w.ainriQr6,  Uiat  ibe  hatb  tbcreia 
jBf^ntf oned  every  body  wkp  dotb^ 
aud  ftobody  wfep  dp.th.oe*,  ufterr 
wards  xnalgs  Jiis  v»pipe»nuxce  m 
the  p<?cm ;  :ii^bereM  it  v  ptb  V- 
wise  in  Virgil  ^  some  have  ja 
place  in  the  list,  who  are  oev^ 
beard  of  to  the  battlfcs,  iME^d  others 
make  a  figure  in  .the  battles, 
who  are  not  taken  notice  .(»f  in 
the  list  Neither  hath  miuv\ 
in  this  respect  attained  Homer> 
excellence  And  beauty )  bivtihen 
•it  should  be  con&ideced  what  wjffl 
.his  intent  and  purpose  in  this 
catalogue.  It  was  not  possible 
'for  hiin  to  exhjbitiu  complete  |i 
catalogue  of  the  &llen  angels, 
OS  Homer  hath  given  ,U3  of  tiie 
Grecian  and  Txoj^n  eommiuxd- 
ecs ;  and  as  it  was  not  jiossible 
or  indeed  proper,  so  neither  wss 
it  4it  All  his  jntiention.  He  pro- 
pesidd  ^nly  to  mention  the  chief, 
and  «ii^h  who  wem  known  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighbomrii|g 
coauirm,  and  hud  mctreyscbcid 
upon  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
E  2 
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The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  fer  renowned, 

Th'  Ionian  Gods,  of  Javan's  issue  held 

Gods,  yet  confess^  later  than  heav'n  and  earth, 

Their  boasted  parents :  Titan  heaven's  first-bort),      510 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birthright  seiz'd 

By  younger  Saturn  ;  he  from  mightier  Jove 

His  own  and  Rhea^s  son  like  measure!  found  ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reignM :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known,  thence  6n  the  snowy  top  515 

Of  cold  Olympus  rul'd  the  middle  air, 


Israel :  and  what  he  proposed 
he  bath  executed  with  wonder- 
ful learning  and  judgment.  He 
hath  enlarged  very  much  upon 
each  of  these  idols>  as  he  drew 
most  of  his  materials  from  Script 
ture:  The  rest  were  long  to  ielU 
the  rest  he  slightly  passes  over^ 
as  our  knowledge  of  them  is  de- 
rived only  from  fabulous  anti- 
quity. 

508.  TK  Ionian  gods,  of  Ja- 

van*s  issue  held 
Gods,  BlcJ] 
Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet, 
and  grandson  of  Noah^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  south- 
west part  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
Ionia,  which  contains  the  radi- 
cal letters  of  his  name.  His  de- 
scendants were  the  lonians  isnd 
Grecians;  and  the  principal  of 
their  gods  were  heaven  and 
earth  j  Titan  was  their  eldest 
Bon,  he  was  father  of  the  giants, 
and  his  empire  was  seized  by  his 
younger  brother  Saturn,  as  Sa- 
'  turn's  was  by  Juwter  son  of  Sa- 
turn and  Rhea.  These  were  Brst 
known  in  the  island  Crete,  now 
Candia,  in  which  is  mount  Ida, 
where  Jupiter  is  said  to  have 


been  born ;  thence  passed  over 
into  Greece,  and  resided  on 
mount  O/ynipus  in  Tbessaly;  ike 
snowy  top  of  cold  Olywpus,  as  Ho- 
mer calls  it  OXifftwM  «cy«urvi^«v,  II. 

i.  420.  and  xviii.  6l5.  OvAiyMr««  n- 
^fTt,  which  mountain  after- 
wards became  the  name  of  heaven 
among  their  worshippers ;  or  on 
the  Delphian  cliff,  Parnassus, 
whereon  was  seated  the  city  Del- 
phi, famous  for  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo ;  or  in  Dodona,  a 
city  and  wood  aic^oining,  sacred 
to  Jupiter;  and  through  all  the 
bounds  of  Doric  land,  that  is  of 
Greece,  Doris  being  a  part  of 
Greece ;  or  Jled  over  Adria,  the 
Adriatic,  to  th*  Hesperian  fields, 
to  Italy;  and  o'er  the  Celtic, 
France  and  the  other  countries 
overrun  by  the  Celtes,  roamed  the 
the  utmost  isles.  Great  IBritain,  Ire- 
land, the  Orkneys,  Thul^  or  Ice- 
land, ultima  Thule,  as  it  is  called, 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the 
world.  Such  explications  '  are 
needless  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  classic  authors ; 
they  are  written  for  those  who 
are  not. 
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Their  highest  heaven  ;  or  on  the  Delphian  cliff. 

Or  in  Dodona,  and  through  all  the.  bounds 

Of  Doric  land ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th'  Hesperian  fields,  5so 

And  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscure  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to',  have  found  their  chief 
Not  in  despair,  to'  have  found  themselves  not  lost   5^5 
In  loss  itself ;  which  on  his  count'nance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispeli'd  their  fears.        530 
Then  straight  ccmimands  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear'd 
His  mighty  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  claim'd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall ; 


599*  Semblance  of  worth  not 
substance,]  Spenser, Faery  Queen^ 
b.  ii.  cant.  9«  st.  2. 

Full  Uveljr  is  the  tetnbtauntt  though 
the  nih9lance  dead. 

Thyer. 

530.  Their  fainting  courage,"] 
In  the  first  editiou  he  gave  it 
Their  fainted  courage,  if  that  be 
not  an  error  of  the  press. 

532.  Of  trumpets  Umd  and  clO" 
rions'\  A  clarion. is  a  sma]]  shrill 
treble  trompet,  h,  claro  quem 
edit  sono.     JniiJne. 

So  Fairfax  mentions  and  dis- 
tinguishes them ;  cant.  L  st  71. 

When  trumpets  loud  and  clarions 
shrill  were  heard. 


5S^.  — I  fiat  proud  honour  claim'd 
Azazel  as  his  right,  a  cherub 
tall;2 
Azazel  is  not  the  scape^goat,  as 
it  is  oommonly  called^  bat  signi?- 
fies  some  demon,  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Spencer  hath  abundantly 
proved  in  his  dissertation  De 
hirco  emissario.  He  shews  that 
this  name  is  used  for  some  de- 
mon or  devil  by  several  ancient 
authors  Jewish  and  Christian^ 
and  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  Az  and  Azel,  signifying 
brave  in  retreating,  a  proper  apr 
pellation  for  the  standard-bearcjr 
to  the  fallen  angels. 

E  3 
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Who  forthwith  frotn  the  glittering  staff  unfurled       sss 

Tb'  imperial  eotign,  which  foil  high  advanced 

Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd. 

Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 

Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds :  540 

At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 

A  shout,  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 

Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air  541 


6S5.  Whofarthmih  &c.]  There 
mre  several  other  strokes  in  the 
first  book  woDderfbUy  poetical^ 
and  instances  of  that  sublime 
genius  so  peculiar  to  the  author. 
Such  is  the  description  of  Aza* 
sel's  stature,  and  of  the  infernal 
standard  which  he  unfurls;  as 
also  of  that  ghastly  light>  by 
which  the  fiends  appear  to  one 
another  in  their  place  of  tor- 
ments :  the  shout  of  the  whole 
host  of  Mien  angels  when  drawn 
up  in  battle  array:  the  review 
which  the  leader  makes  of  his 
infernal  army :  the  flash  of  light 
which  appeared  upon  the  draw- 
ing of  their  swords :  the  sudden 
production  of  the  Pandemoniom: 
and  the  artificial  iHuminations 
made  in  it.    Ad^cn. 

5^7.  ShcmeUkeametefn'ttream* 
ing  to  the  toind^  Gray  and 
Campbell  have  imitated  this 
passage,  but  neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  perceived  that  the 
ct>mpari8on  of  the  ensiern  to  the 
streaming  meteor  depends  main- 
ly upon  this,  that  it  was  "  with 


gems    and  golden    lustre    rich 
emblaz'd;* 

Loofe  hit  beard  and  hoarj  hair 
StTcam'd  like  a  meteor  «i  ikm  tfeu» 

bled  air.  Gn^#  Bard, 

■  ■    'Airfeay  ^hut  ef  tiie  waiMtii 

•tar. 
His  neteor  rttndsrd  to  the  winds 

uDftirPd 
Looks  ftom  his  throne  of  douds  o*tr 

half  the  world.  Pleasuret  of  Hop€, 

543.  Frighted  therdgn  of  Chaos 
and  old  Night.']  Reign  is  used 
like  the  Latin  regnum  for  king- 
dom :  and  so  in  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  7-  st  21. 

That  stndt  did  lead  to  Pluto's  grisly 
ftign. 

545.  Ten  thousamd  hann£n  rise 

into  the  €ur. 
With   €Tient   coUmn  miemmgt 

with  them  rose 
j1  forest  huge  of  epetnnei2 
So  Tasso  describing  the  Chris* 
tieii  and  Pagan  armies  preparing 
to  engage,  cant.  xx.  St.  J28. 
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With  orient  oolours  waving ;  witli  them  rpse 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeared,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array 
Of  depth  immeasurable:  anon  they  pove 
|n  perfect  pbalaipc  to  the  |>orian  nmpd 


5» 


8^um  al  vento  oodcggtapdo  ir  It 

haty^ctt, 
B  Teqtolar  mi  i  gma  f^mief  H  pfi^)^ : 
Habitiy  fregi,  imprese,  arme,  e  colon', 
D'orOy  e  di  ferro  ^  $A,  lainpi*  f  ia^ 

gorL 

Sembtm  d^alberi  dend  alta  foresta 
L\m  campoy  e  IfUlra^  4i  tant'  haste 

abboDcUu 

S8. 
Loote  in  tha  wind  waved  their  en- 

•ignfl  Uffiitf 
Trembled  the  plamea  that  on  their 

cretta  wereaet; 
Their  arma,  inipre««B%  coloc^,  ifM 

and  atone, 
'Gainat  the  sun  beasa  anul'd,  flamed* 

iparUedy  ahone. 
t9. 
or  dry  topt  oaka  thej  aeem'd  two 

ftvaati  thick  ; 
So  did  each  host  with  spears  and 

qpikes  aboond.    Fairfiut. 

Thyer. 

546.  WUh  orient  coUmn  wav" 
tug;]  Richly  bright,  from  the 
radiance  of  the  E(ut.  It  was  a 
Tcry  commoD  description  of  co- 
loar«  and  had  long  ago  become 
literal  even  in  the  plainest  prose. 
In  old  agreements  of  glass 
painters  for  churches^  they  bar- 
gain to  execute  their  work  in 
orient  colours.    T.  Warton. 

548.  — serried  $hield$\  Locked 
one  within  another,  linked  and 
clasped  together,  from  the  French 
eerrcTt  to  lock,  to  shat  close. 
Hum^, 

650.  — to  the  Dorian  mood  &cJ] 
AU  acconilts  of  the  music  of  the 
sncients  are  very  uncertain  and 


€( 


ft 


CQDfi:|8ed,    Thore  seem  to  bayf 
been  threq  principal  modes  or 
measures  among  mem,  the  Ly« 
4um»  tbf  PhpfgioHt  and  the  D,o^, 
rian.    The  Lt/dian  was  the  most 
doleful*  the  Phrygian  the  moit 
sprightly^  and  the  Dorian  tb^ 
most  grave  and  majestic.    And 
Milton'  in  ^nolhor  part  of  hi| 
works  uses  grave  and  Doric  al- 
most as  synonymous  terms.  "  If 
'^  we  think  to  cegulate  printings 
"  thereby  to  rectify  manners,  we 
'<  must,  regulate  all  recreationa 
and  pastimes,  all  that  is  do 
light ful  to  man.    No  music 
'*  must  be  heard,  no  song  be  set 
**  or  sung,  but  what  is  grave  aacf 
"  Doricr    (See  his  Speech  for 
the  liberty  of  unlicensed  Print- 
ing, vol.  i.  p.  149.  edit.  1758.) 
This  therefore  was  the  measure 
best  adapted  to  the  fallen  angeU 
at  this  juncture;    and  their  in- 
struments were  Jluiee  and  pipes 
and  soft  recorders,  for  the  sanies 
reason  that  Tbucydides  and  other 
ancient  historians  assign  for  the 
Lacedemonians  making  use  o{ 
these  instruments,  because  thej; 
inspired  them  with  a  more  coo} 
and  deliberate  courage,  whereas 
trumpets  and  other  martial  mu- 
sic incited  and  inflamed  thetu 
more  to  rage.     See  Auius  Gel- 
lius,  lib.  i  cep.  11*  and  Thucyd^ 
lib.  5. 

Dr.  Greenwood  of  Warwick^ 
(whom  I  have  the  pleasure  tq 
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Of  flutes  and  soft  recorder;  such  as  raisM 

To  heighth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 

Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage 

Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd 

With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat;  555 

Nor  wanting  pow'r  to  mitigate  and  swage 

With  solemn  touches  troubled  thouo^hts,  and  chase 

Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow'  and  pain 

From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.     Thus  they 

Breathing  united  force  with  fixed  thought  560 

Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charmM 

Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil;  and  noW 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand,  a  horrid  front 

Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield,  565 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 

Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 


call  my  friend  as  well  as  my  re- 
lation) halh  sent  me  tbe  fol- 
lowing addition  to  this  note. 
*'  Hence  is  to  be  observed  the 
"  exactness  of  Milton's  judg- 
'*  ment  in  appropriating  tbe  se- 
*'  veral  instruments  to  the  seve- 
ral purposes  which  they  were 
to  serve,  and  the  different 
effects  they  produced.  Thus, 
when  a  doubtful  hue  was  cast 
upon  the  countenance  of  Sa- 
tan and  his  associates,  and 
"  they  were  but  little  above  de- 
\'  spair;  in  order  to  raise  their 
**  fainting  courage  and  dispel  their 
"fears  he  commanded  his  stdnd- 
''  ard  to  be  upreared  at  the  war- 
"  like  sound  of  trumpets  and  da- 
"  rions ;  which  immediately  iu- 
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"  spired  them  with  such  a  flow 
"of  spirits,  that  they  are  repre- 
**  sented  as  sending  up  a  shout 
"  that  tore  helVs  concave.  But 
"  when  this  ardour  was  once 
"blown  up,  and  they  were  to 
"  move  in  perfect  phalanx,  then 
"  the  instruments  are  changed 
"  for  flutes  and  recorders  to  the 
"  Dorian  mood,  which  composed 
"  them  into  a  more  cool  and  de- 
"  liberate  valour,  so  that  they 
"  marched  on  with  silence  and 
*'  resolution/* 

560.  Breathing    united    force 
withjixed  thought 

Mov'd  on  in  silence] 
Thus  Homer.  Iliad  iii«  8. 

Oi  3*  «^  i^Mf  0tyif  fMPtm  WMMirrM  Axf^y 

£»  Svfi^  »,  7.  k* 
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The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 

Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  Gods,  570 

Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 

Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 

Glories :  for  never  since  created  man. 

Met  such  embodied  force,  as  nam^d  with  these 

Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry  575 


575.  — that  smaU  infantry 

Warred  on  hy  cramM;] 
An  the  heroes  and  armies  that 
ever  were  assembled  were  no 
more  than  pygmies  in  compari- 
son with  these  angels;  though 
all  the  giant  brood  of  Phlegra,  a 
city  of  Macedonia^  where  the 
giants  fought  with  the  gods^ 
with  the  heroic  race  were  join'd 
that  fought  at  Thebes,  a  city  in 
Bceotia,  famous  for  the  war  be- 
tween the  sons  of  CEdipus^  cele- 
brated by  Statius  in  his  Thebaid, 
and  Ilium  made  still  more  famous 
by  Homer's  Iliad^  where  on  each 
e\de  the  heroes  were  assisted  by 
the  gods*  therefore  called  auxi» 
liar  gods;  and  what  resounds 
even  in  fable  or  romance  of  Uther*s 
son,  king  Arthur,  son  of  Uther 
Pendragon,  whose  exploits  are 
romanticly  extolled  by  Geoffry 
of  Monmouth,  begirt  with  British 
and  Jrmoric  knights^  for  he  was 
often  iu  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Armorica,  since  called  Bre- 
tagne,  of  the  Britons  who  settled 
there  3  and  all  who  since  jousted 
in  Aipramont  or  Montalban,  ro- 
mantic names  of  places  men- 
tioned in  Orlando  Furioso,  the 
latter  perhaps  Montaubon  in 
France,  Damasco  or  Marocco, 
Damascus  or  Morocco,  but  he 
calls  them  as  they  are  called  in 


romances,  or  Trebisond,  a  city 
*of  Cappadocia  in  the  lesser  Asia, 
all  these  places  are  famous  in 
romances,  for  joustings  between 
the  baptixed andinfideUi  or'whom 
Bieerta,  fomierly  called  Utica, 
sent  from  Jfric  shore,  that  is  the 
Saracens  who  passed  from  Bi- 
serta  in  Africa  to  Spain,  when 
Charlemain  with  all  hie  peerage 
fell  by  Fontarabbia.  Charlemain 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of 
Germany  about  the  year;  800 
undertook  a  war  against  the  Sa- 
racens in  Spain,  and  Mariana 
and  the  Spanish  historians  are 
Milton's  authors  for  saying  that 
he  and  his  army  were  routed 
in  this  manner  ut  Fontarabbia, 
(which  is  a  strong  town  In  Bis- 
cay at  the  very  entrance  into 
Spain,  and  esteemed  the  key  of 
the  kingdom ;)  but  Mezeray  and 
the  French  writers  give  a  quite 
different  and  more  probable  ac- 
count of  him,  that  he  was  at  last 
victorious  over  his  enemies,  and 
died  in  peace.  And  though  we 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Bentley 
in  rejecting  some  of  these  lines 
as  spurious,  yet  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  our  poet  had  not  so 
far  indulged  his  taste  for  ro- 
mances, of  which  he  professes 
himself  to  have  been  fond  in  his 
younger  years,  and  had  not  been 
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Warred  on  by  grapes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 

Of  Phl^pra  with  th'  heroic  race  w^re  joinM 

That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each  ^de 

MixM  with  auxitiar  Gods;  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther^a  sou  jffO 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knfghts ; 

Aqd  all  who  ^iace,  b^ti^^d  or  infi^li 

Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Ipiamasco»  Qr  Marocop,  or  Trebisoudf 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from*  Afric  sh<Mfe,  58^ 

Wb^P  Charlemaia  with  all  bin  pwsage  feU 

By  Foptarabbia.     Thus  fkr  these  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observed 

Their  dread  commander :  he  ^bove  the  reat 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent  590 

Stood  like  a  tow'r;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 

Le89  than  Arch-Angel  ruinM,  and  th'  excess 

Of  glory*  obscured ;  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air  $gs 

Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 

In  dioL  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds 


ostentatious  of  such  readings  as 
perhaps  had  better  never  nave 
been  read. 

5B9*  — he  above  the  rest  Sec.'] 
What  a  noble  description  is  here 
of  Satan's  person !  and  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  and 
ridiculous  representations  of  himj, 
tvith  horns  and  a  tail  and  cloven 
feet!  and  yet  Tasso  hath  so 
described    him,   cant.   iv.     The 


greatest  masters  in  painting  had 
not  such  sublime  ideas  as  Milton^ 
and  among  all  their  devils  have 
drawn  no  portrait  comparable 
to  this;  as  every  body  must 
allow  who  hath  seen  the  pictures 
or  the  prints  of  Michael  ax>d  the 
devil  by  Raphael,  and  of  the 
same  by  6uido,  and  of  the  last 
judgment  by  Michael  Angelo. 
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On  half  the  nations,  and  vrith  fear  of  cbwge 
Perplexes  monardis.    Darkened  so,  yet  sbone 
Above  them  til  tb'  Arcb<-Angel:  but  bis  Kac^ 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  ooun^,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cfist 
Signs  of  remcNrae  and  passion  to  bebok) 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemn^ 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  paio. 
Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heav'n,  and  fVom  eternal  splendors  iSung 
For  his  revolt,  yet  &itbfid  how  they  stood. 


C09 
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59^'  — and  with  fiarqf  change 

Perplexes  monarchs,'] 
It  is  said  ibat  this  noble  poem 
was  in  danger  of  being  sup- 
pressed bjr  &e  Licencer  on  ac- 
count of  tliis  simile,  as  if  it  con* 
tained  some  latent  treason  in  it  ? 
but  il  is  saying  litde  more  than 
poets  have  said  nnder  the  most 
absolute  monarchies ;  as  Virgil, 
Georg.  i.  404. 

*    ■       nie  etiffm  caecos  insture  tumul- 
tos 
B«pe  monet,  flmudenKfuey  tt  opnu 
tomoMsre  bdU* 

59s.  In    the   same    manner 
Taseo,  Hier.  Wk  cant.  Tii.  st.  52. 


A  i  purpurd  tinnni  iofkosta  luoc. 

E. 

600.  — his  face 

l}eep  scars  ef  thunder  had  m*- 
irench^dt] 
-Had  cut  Into,  hnd  madetrenchca 
there,  of  the  French  trencher  to 


cut,  t^hnkespeare  iise9  the  S4m9 
word  speaking  of  n  sear,  It  was 
this  very  sword  tfltrencbed  U, 
Airs  well  that  ends  wdl,  act  it. 
609.  -wKserc'iQ  This  wond  \9 
not  used  here  in  its  proper  Isw* 
sense,  of  mulcted,  fined,  4^.  kvt^ 
AS  Mr.  Hume  rightly  observes, 
b^  a  stnnge  affini^  with  tjif 
Greek  m^ufif,  to  depnye,  to  t«k9 
away,  3s  Homer  has  iised  it 
mvch  to  our  purposf  ^ 

The  Muse  amerced  him  of  his 
eyes,  but  gave  him  tiia  faculty 
of  sioging  sweetly.  Odyss*  viii. 
64.  And  the  word  is  used  ill 
the  same  sense  in  Spenser. 

611.  <— yet  faitl\ful  horn  they 
stood,"]  To  see  the  true  oonstrtter 
tion  of  this  we  m^st  go  back  to 
▼er.  605.  for  the  verb.  The 
sense  then  is  this,  to  behold  the 
fellows  of  his  crime  condemned 
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Their  glory  withered :  as  when  heaveD's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forttst  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.     He  now  prepared       615 
To  speak ;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  inclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayM,  and  thrice  in  spite  of  scorn 
Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth:  at  last        620 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way. 
O  Myriads  of  immortal  Spi'rits,  O  Powers 

&c.  yet  how  thej  stood  faithful     He  had  Ovid  in  his  thought, 
Richardson.  Metam.  xi.  419. 


612.  —as  when  heaven's  fire  ,.„  ^^^  j      j  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

Hath  scath  a  &c.]  g^yit. 

Hath   hurt,   hath  damaged  3    a  Bentky, 

word  frequently  used  in  Chaucer.  mi.              1            im 

Spenser.  Shakespeare,  and  ouJ  „  ^'"7  T.?  "' ?^*^  T^'^!  ^ 

old  writers.  This  is  «  very  beau-  ^°™"  «  Ichor  of  the  gods  wh.ch 

tiful  and  close  simile;  it  repre-  ^"/;ffercnt/?<"n  t»»e  blood  of 

sents  the  majestic  stature,  and  """^^   This  weeping  of  Sattt 

withered  glory  of  the  angels,  ""il^^T"^ ^J*  Tr""'' ^^l!' 

and  the  last  with  great  propriety  ""'^  *^«  thoughU  of  their  wretch- 

since  their  lustre  was  impaiiid  *f  "tate  Puts  one  la  mmd  of  the 

by  thunder,  as  well  as  that  of  ftory  of  Xerae.  weeping  on  see- 

the  trees  in  the  simile :  and  be-  I"^ '"fw'""  *""'''  "'L'^''^''i^ 

sides,  the  blasted  heath  gives  us  j!"**  ^^'V^  *««^  ™°^»  •**''* 

some  idea  of  that  singed  burning  *""f  'l*"*  "j*  was  hastening  them 

aoil.  on  which  the  angels  werl  *?  thcr  fate,  and  to  the  intended 

standing.  Homer  and  Virgil  fre-  '"f  *tr«ct«on  of  the  greatest  peo- 

quently  use  comparisons   from  ?'«*  "*  }^^  ,'**»''*  '"  S^^y  ^" 

trees,  to  express  the  stature  or  ****^o^*'2/^j"?''.              -.i   •  i 

falling  of  a  hero,  but  none  of  .  ^^}-  ff^ordsmtencotemtksigh, 

them  are  applie<l  with  such  va-  >"."<'  ?«' ''"fj  ""."J^l  ^^^  ".?^*f 

riety  and  propriety  of  circum-  *  '""^ '"  ^""'^^  *  ^''^^-  *"•  *^- 

Stances  as  this  of  Milton.     See  Her  sighs    her  dire  complaint   did 

An  Essay  upon  MUUnCs  imiiaiims  interlace. 

of  the  A/identSj  p.  2i.  Interwove  is  almost  peculiar  to 

61 9«  Thrice   he    assay  d,    and  Milton.     He  has  it  again.  Tar. 

thrice —  Reg.  ii.  96S.  and  in  Comus«  544. 

Tears  burst  forth]  2\  Warion. 
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Matchless,  bot  with  th'  Aliiiighty>  ai(id  th^t  4trife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  th*  ^vent  .was  dire,  . 
As  this  place  testifies,^nd  this  dire  change    .  ns 

Hatefiil  to  utter:  but  wh^t  pow^r  of  mind    .  .  l 

Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth  .    .  ./ 

Of  knowledge  past  or  pres.ent,  could  l^ve^  ^ar^d,:  .  »  \ 
How  such  united  force  of  Gods,  hpw  ^uch 
As  stood  like  these,  could,  ever  know  repulse?     -^    6S0 

« 

For  who  ca»  yet  believe j  though  after  los*,  ;' 

That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile  . 

Hath  emptied  heaven,  shall  fail  to  re*a(seend 

Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat? 

For  me  be  witness  all  the  host  of  heaven,  6i5 

* 

If  counsels  difl^rent,  or  danger  shunned 

By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes..   .But  he  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  uph^d  by  old  repute, 

Consent  or  custom,  and  his  regal  state  $40 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strength  cpnceaPd, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fell. 

695.  --^and  that  sirife  nifies  their  number,  as  if  their 

fVas  not  mgUtrwust']  exile  had  emptied  heaven. 

Ovkl,  Met.  ix.  6.  634.  Self-rai^d,']    Milton    Is 

— — Qccnam  food  of  ie/f  in  composition.   See 

Twp^  fuit  vinci,  quto  contendltse  other  instances,  in  Par.  Lost,  ijj. 

decorum  est.  130.  y.  860,  254.  vii.  154,  £42, 

6S3.  Hath  emptied  Aeap'n,]  It  510.  viii.  572.  ix.  183, 607, 1188. 

is  conceived  that  a  third  part  of  x.  IOI6.  xi.  93.   Comus,   597. 

the  angels  fell  with  Satan,  ac-  T.  Warton. 

cording  to  Rev.  xii.  4.  And  his  64i2.  Which  tempted .  our  at* 

tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  .tempt,"]      Words    though    well 

qf  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  the  chosen  and  significativeenough, 

earth ;  and  this  opinion  Milton  yet  of  jingling  and  unpleasant 

hath  expressed  in  several  places,  sound,  and  like  marriages  be- 

ii.  692.  V.  710.  vi.    156:    but  tween  persons  too  near  of  Idn, 

Satan  here  talks  big  and  mag-  to  be  avoided.    Hume. 
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HencefoiiA  his  might  we  know,  4tid  know  our  own, 

So  as  not  <6tth«r  to  provoke,  or  dread 

N^w  war,  provbkM ;  our  bett«  part  remains  ms 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  gaile^ 

What  force  effected  not:  thai  he  no  less 

At  length  ttom  us  may  find,  who  overoomes 

By  force,  hatli  overconiie  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds ;  whereof  «o  rife     6so 

There  went  a  fame  in  heaven  that  he  «e  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  piant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choioe  regard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  heaven : 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  p^haps  «55 

Our  first  eruption,  thidier  or  elsewhere: 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  Spi'rits  in  bondage,  nor  th*  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

¥t\l  counsel  must  mature :  Peace  is  despaired,         660 

For  who  Can  think  submission?    War  then.  War 

Open  ^r  widerertood  nmst  be  resdv'd. 


tThJIb  kina  ^  ji»)g1e  wans  un- 
doubtedly tlM>u^ht  an  ^gBXHse 
'by  Wkati,  kni  maay  instmices 
m  it  Way  ht  fl^i^ti  !nf»t  «iily  ki 
tts  tv^rk's,  hta  I  beHeve  in  all 
Hlfc  fc«M;  poM  H>Mh  transient  and 
«aadeii:i>  %h<nigh  the  latter  I  aai 
iiKiid  9m^^e^  somefhnefi  too 
liberal  of  them. 

62^7.  ..^^iAtlten^ten  &e.]  Sa- 
SMi  had  downed  ju«t  before^  yesr. 
^e.  fhtftllh^jr  had 'been  det^ived 
bytSod'^tonieeallng  ht«  fttretigth; 
ht  titm  ^y^.  He  also-sliaU  find 
MaiM^f  B^slftken  in  -Ins  tuiti; 
He  8hallttadbur<^nb!ag  ja<fh 


as  that  though  we  have  been 
overpowered  >  we  are  nat  more 
than  half  subdued*  Mklkatdmm. 
650.  — rife]  M4kan  uses  and 
explains  rife  "whidi  is  Jruh,  re- 
cent, common,  customary,  and  the 
like^  in  Sams.  Agon.  eSi5» 

——.that  groimfled  iDaztm 

So  ¥ifi  and  ^lebiateft  in  -the  vioaUis 

Of  wisest  own* 

iRtfe  ^ould  be  well  tMiwiktod 
into  Latin  by  Celebris.  T.  War- 
Ion. 

Rtfe  is  prevaleHi,  sAoundmg. 
jiohusem. 

66i.'tmderitaoi^  'Nc^espreneS, 
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He  spake t  and  tb  confirm  fai«  words,  cnxtAew 
Millions  of  flaming  sWotrds,  dtawn  (itMn  the  thighl 
Of  mighty  Cherubim ',  the  fiHiddeA  hieim  Ms 

Far  round  iHuminM  helh  highly  they  vag^d  . 
Against  the  H^h^est,  and  tiecce  with  gnaisped  arais 
ClashM  on  their  sounding  sAiietdB  die  din  of  Prnti^ 
Hurling  defiance  tdW^ard  ^^  yai!ilt  of  heaven. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  4^r^  t^ose  grisly  tbp  #ro 

BelchM  fire  and  rolling  ^moke  ^  the  v&st  entire 


not  openly  declared^  and  yet 
implied :  as  Wbth  Wt  say  thM  a 
sttb^titive  or  vieri)  iis  undfersiood 
in  a  seMelnciK.     PidrtSt. 

664.  -^ritwn  from  ihe  ihl^'] 
HiVtoA,  to  keep  up  the  dignhy 
of  language,  has  ptirpo!iefy  a>- 
H^Med  the  trfDe  phrase  dramh 
from  the  Mes,  and  adopted  iht 
^feek  "vftiy  of  expressing  It. 
t'hus  Homer,  Iliad  1. 190. 

Thyer. 


667.  ---^Uh  grouped  arm]  The 
known  custom  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  when  they  applauded  a 
apeeok  of  their  general,  was  to 
smite  their  shields  with  their 
•words.    Benttey. 

And  the  epithet  gratped,  joined 
to  urnis,  determines  the  expres- 
sioB  to  meitti  moord*  only,  which 
were  spoken  of  a  little  before, 
Tcr.  664.    Pearee, 

Mr.  Upton  is  of  opinion  that 
Milton  ia  what  follows  imitatei 
both  Sponsar  and  Shakespeare, 
Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  iv.  st  40. 

And  ^th  their  ifHOds,  and  tb&ke 
their  siroidi-fm  hi^. 


Julius  Caesar,  act  ▼. 
teeth. 

Milton  it^  his  imftalfioiiS  scarddy 
ever  confines  liimsdif  tb  th^ 
Ireaiiti^  br  exp^essio^  t^  ^ne 
authbr,  but  enriches  hisididtibh 
with  ttir6  'Spoils  of  mafty,  ittA 
hence  ^uhpaSs^s  atiy  VMie.  LetU^ 
io  Mr.  West  an  SpeMfr*i  FItetif 
Hueen,  p.  25. 

66j9.  fh^Ung  ^t^ncb  fm'titS 
ihevauU'tflte^^i,]  Dt.Moltl^ 
reads  tht  walls  (^'he&v*iii.  HeiEiv^ 
the  habitation  of  God  t,n6  *tM- 
gels  being  tik^ver  described  A 
vaulted;  and  Dr.  Pearce  approirfts 
the  emeddation^  and  withMt 
^abt  llie  fifoU  or  waUs  of  beaten 
is  a  common  exptessioh  with 
our  author.  Bui  aday  we  hot  hf 
the  vault  of  heaven  understabd 
ceeli  contexa,  our  visible  heaven, 
which  is  often  describedi  as 
vaulted^  the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars  above  which  <jrod  and  an- 
gels inhabit  ?  Hurling  defiance 
toward  the  vuible  heaven  is  in 
effect  hurling  defiance  toward 
the  invwbJe  heaven,  the  seat  of 
God  and  angels. 
671.  Bekh'd]   So  VngB,  Mn. 
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Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 

That  in  bis  womb  was  bid  metallic  ore. 

The  work  of  sulphur.     Thither  wingM  with  speed 

A  numerous  brigade  hastened :  as  when  bands         €75 

Of  pioneers  with  spade  and  pickaxe  urmM 

Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field. 

Or  cast  a.  rampart     Mammon  led  them  on, 

Mammon,  the  least  erected  Spi^rit  that  fell 

From  heav'n,  for  e'en  in  heav'n  his  looks  and  thbughts 

Were  always  downward  bent,  admiring  more  68I 


iii*  576.  says  eructans  of  ^tna, 
from  which,  or  from  piount  Ve- 
suvius, or  the  like,  our  poet 
.took  the  idea  of  this  mountain. 
.  673,  That  in .  his  womb]  A 
Tery  great  man  was  observing^ 
one  day  a  little  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
pression .10  the  poets  making 
this  mountaio  a  person  and,  a 
male  person,  and  at>  the  same 
time  attributing  a  womb  to  it: 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  written  its  womb; 
but  fcomi  is  used  in  as  large  a 
sense  as  the  Latin  uterus,  which 
Virgil  applies  to  a  stag,  ^En.  vii. 
490. 

nie  maoum  p«tiens,  neniaeque  as- 
tuetus  herilit 

but  afterwards  Ascanios  wounds 
him,  ver.  499. 

Perque  uttrum  sonitu,  perque   ilia 
venit  aninda 

Virgil  makes  use  of  the  same 
word'  again  in  speaking  of  a 
wolf,  ^n.  xi.  8O9. 

Ac  v«lut  ille  . 

Occiio  pastore  lupuf 

— caudamque  retnulcens 
Subjecit  pavitantem  uUro^  tylvasque 
petivit. 


674.  The  work  of  sulphur.']  YoT 
metals  were  supposed  to  consist 
of  two  essential  parts  or  prin- 
ciples ;  meicuryx  as  the  basis  or 
metallic  nuttter ;  and  sulphur  as 
the  binder  or  cement,  fixing  the 
fluid  mercury  into  a  coherent 
malleable  mass*  See  Chambers's 
Diet,  of  Sulphur.  And  so  Jehu- 
son  in  the  Alchemist,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

It  turn?)  to  sulphur,  or  to  quicksilver. 
Who  are    the  parents  of  all   other 
metals. 

678.  Mammon]  This  name  is 
Syriac,  and  signifies  riches.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon, 
says  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vi.  184. 
and  bids  us  make  to  ourselves 
friends  tf  the  Mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, Luke  xvi.  9.  and 
ver.  11.  If  ye  have  not  been  faith- 
ful in  the  unrighteous  Mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the 
true  ?  Some  look  upon  Mammon 
as  the  god  of  riches,  and  Mam- 
pum  is  accordingly  made  a  person 
by  our  poet,  and  was  so  by 
Spenser  before  him,  whose  de- 
scription of  Mammon  and  his 
cave  our  poet  seen^s  to  have  had 
his  eye  upon  in  several  places. 
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The  riches  of  heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  ought  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 

In  vision  beatific:  by  him  first 

Men  al8o>  and  by  his  suggestion  taught,  6s5 

RansackM  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 

Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 

For  treasures  better  hid.     Soon  had  his  crew 

OpenM  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 

And  digged  out  ribs  of  gold.     Let  none  admire       690 

That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 

Deserve  the  precious  bane.     And  here  let  those 

Who  boast  in  mortal  things,  and  wondering  tell 

Of  Babel,  and  the  works  of  Memphian  kings, 


682.  The   riches    of  heaven's  will  dig,  cleansei  melt,  and  ae- 

paoement,  trodden  gold,]  So  Ho-  parate  the  metals.  '^  See  G.  AgrU 

mer  speaks  of  the  pavement  of  cola  tie  Animantibua  aabterra- 

heaven,  aa  if  it  was  of  gold>  xv^-  nris.    So  that  Milton  poetically 

nf  fy  Jbsnlf^  Iliad,  iv.  2.  And  so  supposes  Matnmdn  and  his  clan 

the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  de-  to  have  taught  the  sons  of  earth 

scribed  by  St.  John,  Rev.  xxL  21.  by  example  and  practical  instruc- 

and  the  street  of  the  cUy  ii  pure  tion,  as    well    as  precept  and 

gold.  mental  suggestion.     IVarburton, 

684.  — &y  him  first  684.]  See  T.  Wartoo's  note 

Men  also,  and  bff  his  suggestion  on  Comus,  436.                   £. 

taught,]  687.  Rifled  the  bowels  of  their 

Dr.  Bentley  says,  the  poet  assigns  mother  earth] 
MB  two  causes  him  and  his  suggest 

<tQn,whichare  one  and  the  same  .  ^    ~Itum  ert  fa  viscera  t«rr«, 

thmg.    This  obscrration  has  the  movertt  umbris, 
appearance    of  accuracy.    But  BflTodiumeropes.  Or.Af^.u  I38,fc. 
MQton  is  exact,  and  alludes  in  a  Hume, 
beautiful  manner  to  a  supersti- 
tious opinion,  generally  believed  w.  For  treasures  better  hid!] 
amongst  the  miners :  That  there  Hor.  Od.  iii.Jlib.  iii.  49. 

arc  a  sort  of  devils  which  con-  ^„„„  i„^pertum.  ei  tic  meiiA. 

verse  much  m  mmerals,  where  ntum. 

they  are  frequently  seen  to  busy 

and  employ  themselves  in  all  the  694.  —and  the  works  qf  Mem- 

operations  of  the  workmen;  they  phian  kings,]    He  seems  to  al- 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame,  695 

And  strength  and  art  are  easily  out-done 

By  Spirits  reprobate,  and  in  an  hour 

What  in  an  age  they  with  incessant  toil 

And  hands  innumerable  scarce  perform. 

Nigh  on  the  plain  in  many  cells  prepared,  700 

That  underneath  had  veins  of  liquid  fire 

SluicM  from  the  lake,  a  second  multitude 

With  wond^rous  art  founded  the  massy  ore, 

Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm'd  the  bullion  dross: 


lude  particularly  to  the  famous 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were 
near  Memphis. 

Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miracula 
Memphis.  Marl. 

695.  Ltam  liow  their  greaUsi 
monumenU  of  fame. 

And  strength  and  art  &c.] 
This  passage  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  Dr.  Bentley  and  others. 
Strength  and  art  are  not  to  be 
construed  in  the  geoitiye  case 
with  fame,  but  in  the  nomina- 
tive with  monuments.  And  then 
the  meaning  is  plainly  thus« 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monu" 
ments  of  fame,  and  how  their 
strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone, 
&c. 

699'  And  hands  innumerable] 
There  were  360000  men  em- 
ployed for  near  twenty  years  upon 
one  of  the  Pyramids,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus^  lib.  i. 
and  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  14. 

702.  -—a  second  multitude 

With  wondrous  art  founded  the 

massy  ore,] 

The  first  band  dug   the  metal 

out  of  the  mountain,  a  second 

multitude  on  the  plain  hard  by 


founded  or  melted  it;  for  founded 
it  should  be  read  as  in  the  first 
edition,  and  not  found  out  as  it 
is  in  the  subsequent  ones; 
founded  from  fundere,  to  melt, 
to  cast  metal. 

704.  -"Hind  scunmd  the  bulUon 
dross :']  Dr.  Bentley  supposes 
that  the  author  gave  it,  and 
scummed  from  hvUvon  dross.  But  I 
believe  that  the  comoKm  reading 
may  be  defended.  The  word 
bkUion  does  not  signify  purified 
ore,  as  the  Doctor  says ;  but  ore 
boiled  or  boiling  -,  and  when  the 
dross  is  taken  off,  then  it  is  puri- 
fied ore.  Agreeably  to  this  Mil- 
ton, in  his  tract  called  Of  the 
Reformation  of  England,  ^y9, 
— to  extract  heaps  of  gold  and  siher 
out  of  the  drossy  bullion  of  the 
people's  sins.  And  Milton  makes 
buUion  an  adjective  here,  though 
commonly  it  is  a  substantive; 
just  as  in  V.  140.  we  have  ocean 
brim,  and  in  iii.  284.  virgin  seed. 
And  so  bullion  dross  may  signify 
the  dross  that  came  from  the  me- 
tal, as  Spenser  expresses  it,  or 
the  dross  that  swam  on  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  ore. 
Pearce, 
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A  third  as  soon  had  formM  within  the  ground  705 

A  various  mould,  and  from  the  boiling  cells 

By  strange  conveyance  filPd  each  hollow  nook, 

As  in  an  organ  from  one  blast  of  wind 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 

Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge  710 

Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 

Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 

Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 


708.  As  in  an  organ  &c.]  This 
simile  is  as  exact,  as  it  is  new. 
And  we  may  observe,  that  our 
author  frequently  fetches  his 
images  from  music  more  than 
any  other  £ng1ish  poet,  as  he 
was  very  fond  of  it>  and  wa<«  him- 
self a  performer  upon  the  organ 
and  other  instruments. 

71  !•  Rose  like  an  exhalation,'] 
The  sudden  rising  of  Pandemo- 
nium is  supposed,  and  with 
great  probability,  to  be  a  hint 
taken  from  some  of  the  moving 
scenes  and  machines  invented 
for  the  stage  by  the  famous 
Inigo  Jones. 

712.  Of  dulcet  symphonies^ 
This  word  is  used  likewise 
by  Shakespeare,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream^  act  iL 

Uttering  such  dulcet  and  hannonious 

breath. 

• 

713>  '^wkere  pilasters  round 
&C.1  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
Milton  is  his  affectation  of  shew- 
ing his  learning  and  knowledge 
upon  every  occasion.  He  could 
not  so  much  as  describe  this 
structure  without  bringing  in  I 


know  not  how  many  terms  of 
architecture,  which  it  will  bi± 
proper  for  the  sake  of  n^any 
readers  to  explain.  Pilasters 
round,  pillars  jutting  out  of  the 
wall,  were  set,  and  Doric  pillars, 
pillars  of  the  Doric  order;  as 
their  music  was  to  (he  Dorian 
mood,  ver.  550,  so  their  architec- 
ture was  of  the  Doric  order; 
overlaid  with  golden  architrave, 
that  part  of  a  column  above  the 
capital ',  nor  did  there  want  eor^ 
nice,  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  entablature  of  the  columd,  or 
frieze,  that  part  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  columns  between  the  ar* 
chitrave  and  cornice,  so  deno* 
minated  of  the  Latin  phrygio  an 
embroiderer,  because  it  is  com« 
monly  adorned  with  sculptures 
in  basso  relievo,  imitating  em- 
broidery, and  therefore  the  poet 
aflds,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven ; 
the  roof  was  fretted  gold,  fret- 
work is  fillets  interwoven  at 
parallel  distances.  This  kind  of 
work  has  usually  flowers  in  the 
spaces,  and  must  glitter  much, 
especially  by  lamp^light,  as  Mr. 
Richardson  observes. 
F  2 
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With  golden  architrave ;  nor  did  there  want  715 

Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven ; 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold.     Not  Babylon, 

Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 

Equall'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 

Belus  or  Serapis  their  Gods,  or  seat  720 

Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 

In  wealth  aud  luxury.     Th'  ascending  pile 

Stood  fixM  her  stately  highth,  and  straight  the  doors 

Opening  their  brazen  folds  discover  wide 

Within,  her  ample  spaces,  o'er  the  smooth  725 


717.  Not  Babykm,  &c.]  It 
must  be  confeased  there  is  some 
weight  in  Dr.  Bentley's  objec- 
tion^ that  in  this  same  narration 
the  author  had  challenged  Baby- 
lon and  Memphis^  ver.  694.  Ba- 
bylon the  capital  of-  Assyria^ 
and  Memphis  of  old  Bgypt ; 
and  now  as  quite  forgetful  he 
rdterates  it^  BahyUm  and  Alcairo : 
and  this  latter  the  worse;  be- 
cause Alcairo  is  the  modem  name 
of  Memphis,  and  not  so  fit  to 
join  with  Belus  or  Serapis.  But 
though  these  lines  may  possibly 
be  faulty,  yet  that  is  not  autho- 
rity sufficient  for  an  editor  to 
reject  them  as  spurious. 

7^0.  Belus  or  Serapis']  Belus 
the  son  of  Nimrod,  second  king 
of  Babylon,  and  the  first  man 
worshipped  for  a  god,  by  the 
Chaldsans  styled  Bel,  by  the 
Phoenicians  Baal.  Serapis  the 
same  with  Apis  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians.  Hume. 
.  Dr.  Bentley  objects,  that  Se- 
rapis has  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable,  whereas  he  quotes 


authorities  to  shew  that  it  should 
have  it  upon  the  second,  as 
Martial, 

Vincebat  nee   quae    turba    Serdpin 
amat, 

and  another  from  Callimachus. 
But  there  are  other  authorities, 
which  may  serve  to  justify  Mil- 
ton ;  for  we  read  in  Martianus 
Capella,  Te  Serdpin  Nikis  &c. 
and  in  Prudentius  Isis  enim  et 
Serapis  Sec.    Fearce. 

725.  Within,']  An  adverb  here 
and  not  a  preposition:  and 
therefore  Milton  puts  a  comma 
after  it,  that  it  may  not  be  joined 
in  construction  with  her  ample 
spaces.    So  Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  483. 

Apparet  domua  intus,  et  atria  longa 
patescunt. 

785.  — her  ample  spaces,]  A 
beautiful  Latinism  this.  So  Se- 
neca describing  Hercules*s  de- 
scent into  hell.  Here.  Fur.  iii. 
67s. 

Hinc  ampld  vacuis  tpatia  laxantur 
locis. 

Th^er. 
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And  level  pavement :  from  the  arched  roof 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  enter'd,  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect :  his  hand  was  known 
In  heaven  by  many  a  towered  structure  high, 
Where  scepter'd  Angels  held  their  residence, 
And  sat  as  princes,  whom  the  sdpreme  King 
Exalted  to  such  pow^r,  and  gave  to  rule, 
Each  in  his  hierarchy,  the  orders  bright. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard  or  unadorM 
In  ancient  Greece;  and  in  Ausonian  land 


730 


785 


726.  '^Tom  the  arched  roof 
&c.]  How  much  superior  is 
this  to  that  in  Virgil,  iEn.  i.  726. 

—dependent  lychni  laquearibut  au« 

reit 
Incensi,  et  noctem  flammis  funalia 

vincimt. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps 

display 
Nocturnal  beamsy  that  emulate  the 

day.  Dryden, 

728.  — and  blazing  cressets  Jed 
WUh  Naphtha  and  Asphaltus'^ 
A  cresset  is  any  great  blazing 
light,  as  a  beacon.  Naphtha  is 
of  so  unctuous  and  fiery  a  na- 
ture, that  it  kindles  at  approach- 
ing the  fire^  or  the  sun-beams. 
Asphaltus  or  bitumen,  dndther 
pitchy  substance.     Richardson, 

And  the  word  cresset  I  find 
used  likewise  in  Shakespeare, 
1  Hen.  IV.  act  iii.  Glendower 
speaks, 


It  n)y  nativity 
The  front  of  heoT'n  was  full  of  fiery 

shapes, 
Ofhurnhig  crenett, 

738.  Nor  was  his  name  unheard 
&c.]  Dr.  Bentley  says,  '^  This  is 
'*  carelessly  expressed.  Why  does 
*'  he  not  tell  his  name  in  Greece^ 
''as  well  as  his  Latin  name? 
*'  and  Muldber  was  not  so  cbm- 
"  mon  a  name  as  Vulcan,"  I 
think  it  is  very  exactly  expressed. 
Milton  is  here  speaking  of  a 
devil  exercising  the /oum/er'^  art: 
and  says  he  was  not  unknown 
in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  poet 
has  bis  choice  of  three  names  to 
tell  us  what  they  called  him  in 
the  classic  world,  Hephautos, 
Vulcan,  and  Mulciber,  the  last 
only  of  which  designing  the 
office  of  a  founder,  he  has  very 
judiciously  chosen  that.  War^ 
burton, 
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740.  — <zn(2  fuyw  he  fell 

From  heavfi,  Sec] 
Alluding  to  these  lines  in  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  i.  590. 


Men  calPd  him  Mulciber;  and  how  he  fell  740 

From  heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 

Sheer  o^er  the  crystal  battlements ;  from  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

A  summer^s  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 

Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star,  745 

On  Lemnos  th^  iE'gean  isle:  thus  they  relate. 


746.  On  Lemnos  tK  JEgean 
ule :]  Dr.  Bentley  reads.  On  Lem- 
nos thence  his  ide,  and  calls  it  a 
scandalous  fault,  to  write ^geon 
with  a  wrong  accent  for  Mg4an, 
But  Milton  in  the  same  manner 
pronounces  Thyistean  for  Thye^ 
iiian  in  x.  688.  and  in  Paradise 
Regained,  iv.  238.  we  read  in 
the  first  edition,  which  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  pronounces  to  he  without 
faults. 

Where  on  the  ^gean  shore  a  city 
stands. 

And  Fairfax  led  the  way  to  this 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  word, 
or  rather  to  this  poetical  liberty; 
for  in  his  translation  of  Tasso, 
c.  i.  St.  60.  he  says. 

O'er    M'geam,    seas    thro*   many    a 
Greekish  hold ; 

and  in  c.  xiL  st.  6S. 

As  u£;^fi  seas  &c 

Pearce. 

The  reading  JEgean  is  perhaps 
ascertained  by  his  Latin  text  in 
the  Sylrarum  liber. 

Quail's  in    ^geam    proles  Junonia 

Lemnon 
Defcurbata   sacro  cecidit  de    limine 
cceli. 
naturam  non  pati  senium.     I.  S3. 

7*.  Warton. 


Kam#«v  gf  Anfftff  •Xtytf  T  tri  ivfttf 
£»#«  fig  Xifraf  m9$^it  mfm^  »»fu^»rr» 

Once  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  match- 
lees  might, 

Hurl'd  headlong  downward^from  th* 
ethereal  height, 

Tost  all  the  dayin  rapid  circles  round ; 

Nor,  till  the  sun  descended,  touch'd 
the  ground ; 

Breathless  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  lost; 

The  Sinthians  raisM  me  on  the  Lem- 
nian  coast.    Pope* 

It  is  worth  obserying  how  Mil- 
ton lengthens  out  the  time  of 
Vulcan's  fall.  He  not  only  says 
with  Homer,  that  it  was  all  day 
long,  but  we  are  led  through  the 
parts  of  the  day,  from  morn  to 
noon,  from  noon  to  evening,  and 
this  a  summers  day,  Tliere  is  a 
similar  passage  in  the  Odyssey, 
where  Ulysses  describes  his  sleep- 
ing twenty-four  hours  together, 
and  to  make  the  time  seem  the 
longer,  divides  it  into  several 
parts,  and  points  them  out  dis- 
tinctly to  us,  Odyss.  vii.  988. 
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Erring ;  for  he  with  this  rebellious  rout 
Fell  long  before ;  nor  ought  avail'd  him  now 
T^have  built  in  heaven  high  towers ;  nor  did  he  ^scape 
By  all  his  engines,  but  was  headlong  sent  750 

With  his  industrious  crew  to  build  in  hell. 

Mean  while  the  winged  heralds  by  command 
Of  sovran  pow'r,  with  awful  ceremony 
And  trumpet^s  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held  755 

At  Pandemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers :  their  summons  calPd 
From  every  band  and  squared  regiment 
By  place  or  choice  the  worthiest ;  they  anon 
With  hundreds  and  with  thousands  trooping  came   760 
Attended :  all  access  was  throng'd,  the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 
(Though  like  a  covered  field,  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm^d,  and  at  the  Soldan^s  chair 

748.  — 4tor  ought  avcuTd  him        752.  — the  winged  heralds]  He 
now  &c.]    Horn.  Iliad,  v.  53,    ^      has  given  them  wings  not  only 

'Aja'«»M*r«rfyf;ee«^^'Ar«^f'*x«-    ^  angels,  but  to  express  their 

speed.     Hume, 


Oidi  UnCsXtas.  Herald  is  spelt  like  the  French 

Virg.  ^n.  xi.  843.  herautt,  the  Danish  herold,  and 

Ncc  tibi  deserta  in  dumis  coluiase  the  Spanish  heraldo,  but  Milton 

Dianam  spells  it  harald  after  the  Italian 

Pwrfuit.  araUo. 

750.  By  all  his  engines,]  This  763.  Though    tike    a    covered 

word  in  the  old   English  was  Jield,]    C(ner*d  here  signifies  in- 

often  used  for  devices^  wit,  con-  dosed;    Champ  clos;  the  field 

trivance ;  so  in  the  glossary  to  for  combat^  the  lists.    The  hall 

Chaucer,  and  in  the  Statute  of  of  Pandemonium,  one  room  only 

Mortmain,  7  Edw.  I.  the  words  is  like  a  field  for  martial  exer- 

Attt  alio  quovis  modo»  arte,  vel  cises  on  horseback.    Richardson, 

ingeniot  are  Englished  in    our  754. — and  at  the  Soldans  chair 

statute  books,  or  by  any  other  jcc]     Milton  frequently  affects 

craft  or  engine.  the   use  of  uncommon  words, 

?  4 
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Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 

To  mortal  combat,  or  career  with  lance) 

Thick  swarmM,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 

Brushed  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.     As  bees 

In  spring  time,  when  the  sun  with  Taurus  rides, 


765 


vvhen  the  common  ones  would 
suit  the  measure  of  the  verse  as 
welly  believing  I  suppose  that 
it  added  to  the  dignity  of  his 
language.  So  here  he  says  this 
Soldan*$  chair  instead  of  the 
SnUan's  chair,  and  Panim  chi- 
valry instead  of  Pagan  chivalry ; 
as  before  be  said  Rhene  or  the 
Danaw,  ver.  353.  when  he  might 
have  said  the  Rhine  or  Danube. 
Spenser  likewise  uses  the  words 
Soldan  and  Panim,  See  Faery 
Queen,  b.  v.  cant.  viii.  st.  20. 
and  other  places. 

768.  As  bees  &c.]   Iliad,  ii.  87* 

Ai  fUf  r  •»#«  kXi$  wfir«rff«r«M,  mi  \%  re 

Milton  has  rery  well  expressed 
the  force  of  B«T^v)«y  by  in  clusters^ 
as  Pope  has  done  by  clustering, 
though  in  the  rest  of  his  trans- 
lation he  has  by  no  means 
equalled  the  beauties  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

As  from  some  rocky  clift  ihe  shep- 
herd sees 

Clu8t*rinff  in  heaps  on  heaps  the 
driving  bees. 

Rollings  and  black*ning,  swarms  suc- 
ceeding swarms^ 

With  deeper  murmurs  and  more 
hoarse  alarms ; 

Dusky  they  spread^  a  close  embodied 
crowd. 

And  o*er  the  vale  deseends  the  living 
cloud. 


There  are  such  similes  likewise 
in  Virgil,  ^n.  i.  430. 

Qualis  apes  sestate  novk  per  florea 

rura 
Exercet  sub  sole  labor ;  cum  gentis 

adultos 
Educunt  foetus,  j*r. 

Such  is  their  toil,  and  such  their  busy 

pains. 
As  fexercise  the  bees  in  flow*ry  plains ; 
When    winter    past,  and    summer 

scarce  begun 
Invites  them  forth  to  labour  in  the 

sun: 
Some  lead  their  youth  abroad,  ^. 

And  again,  i£o.  vi.  707< 

Ac  veluti  in  pratis,  ubi  apes  sestate 

seren4 
Floribus  insidunt  variis  SfCm 

But  our  poet  carries  the  simili- 
tude farther  than  either  of  his 
great  masters,  and  mentions  the 
bees  conferring  their  state  affairs, 
as  he  is  going  to  give  an  account 
of  the  consultations  of  the  devils. 
769.  In  spring  time,  when  the 
sun  with  Taurus  rides,^ 

Candidus  auratis  aperit  cum  comibus 

annum 
Taurus.        Georg.  i.  217.  In  April. 

Hume, 

Dr.  Beotley  reads  in  Taurus 
rides,  and  says.  Does  Taurus  ride 
too,  a  constellation  fixed  ?  Ye8» 
or  else  Ovid  is  wrong  throughout 
his  whole  Fasti,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac:    see 
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Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive        770 
In  clusters ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
New  rubbM  with  balm,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.     So  thick  the  aery  crowd  775 

SwarmM  and  were  straitenM  ;  till  the  signal  given. 
Behold  a  wonder !  they  but  now  who  seemM 


what  be  says  of  the  rising  of 
Tauras,  ▼.  603.  and  our  author 
in  X.  66s,  speaking  of  the  fixed 
stars,  saysy  Which  of  ihem  riiing 
with  the  mn  or  faUmg,  &c. 
Pearce. 

770.  Pour  forth  their  populous 
youth  about  the  hive]  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  21. 

^-Cum  prima  novi  ducent  examina 


Vera  suoy  ludetque  favit  emiaia  ju- 
ventus. 

777.  Behold  a- wonder!  &c.] 
The  passage  in  the  catalogue* 
explaining  the  manner  bow  spi- 
rits transform  themselves  by  coo- 
tractions  or  enlargement  of  their 
dimensions,  is  introduced  with 
great  judgment,  to  make  way 
for  several  surprising  accidents 
in  the  sequel  of  the  poem.  There 
follows  one,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  first  book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  fnarvellous,  but 
at  the  same  time  probable  by 
reason  of  the  passage  last  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  the  infernal 
palace  is  finished,  we  are  told 
the  multitude  and  rabble  of  spi- 
rits immediately  shrunk  them- 
selves kito  a  small  compass,  that 
there  might  be  room  for  such  a 
numberless  assembly  in  this  ca« 


pacious  hall.  But  it  is  the  poet's 
refinement  upon  this  thought 
which  I  most  admire,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  noble  in  itself. 
For  he  teUs  us,  that  notwith- 
standing the  vulgar,  among  the 
fallen  spirits,  contracted  their 
forms,  those  of  the  first  rank  and 
digni^  still  preserved  their  na- 
tural dimensions.    McUeon. 

Monsieur  Voltaire  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  with  regard  to  the 
contrivance  of  Pandemonium  and 
the  transformation  of  the  devils 
into  dwarft;  and  possibly  more 
may  concur  with  him  than  with 
Mr.  Addison.  I  dare  afifirm,  says 
he,  that  the  contrivance  of  the 
Pandemonium  would  have  been 
entirely  disapproved  of  by  critics 
like  Boileao,  Racine,  &c.  That 
seat  built  for  the  parliament  of 
the  devils  seems  very  prepos- 
terous; since  Satan  hath  sum- 
moned them  all  together  and 
harangued  them  just  before  in 
an  ample  field.  The  council  was 
necessary ;  but  where  it  was  to 
be  held,  it  was  very  indifferent. 
-—But  when  afterwards  the  devils 
turn  dwarfs  to  fill  their  places 
in  the  house,  as  if  it  was  im- 
practicable to  build  a  room  large 
enough  to  contain  them  in  their 
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In  bigness  to  surpass  eartb^s  giant  sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Tbrong  numberless,  like  that  pygmean  race 


780 


i 


natural  size  3  it  is  an  idle  story, 
which  would  match  the  most 
eiLtravagant  tales.  And  to  crown 
all,  Satan  and  the  chief  lords 
preserving  their  own  monstrous 
forms^  while  the  rabhle  of  the 
devils  shrink  into  pygmies, 
heightens  the  ridicule  of  the 
whole  contrivance  to  an  inex- 
pressible degree.  Methinks  the 
true  criterion  for  discerning  what 
is  really  ridiculous  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  to  examine  if  the  same 
thins  would  not  fit  exactly  the 
mocK-heroic.  Then  I  dare  say 
that  nothing  is  so  adapted  to 
that  ludicrous  way  of  writing, 
as  the  metamorphosis  is  of  the 
devils  into  dwarfs.  See  his  Essay 
on  epic  poetry,  p.  IIS,  114.  I 
have  been  £ivoured  with  a  letter 
from  William  Duocombe,  Esq. 
justifying  Milton  against  Mon* 
sieur  Voltaire's  objections.  As 
lo  the  contrivance  of  Pandemo- 
nium, he  thinks  it  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  decency  and  de- 
corum to  provide  a  saloon  for 
his  Satanic  majesty  and  his 
mighty  compeers  (the  progeny 
of  heaven)  in  some  measure 
adapted  to  the  dignity  of  their 
characters;  and  the  description 
is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in 
Homer  or  Virgil  of  the  like  kind. 
We  may  farther  sUid,  that  as 
Satan  bad  his  palace  in  heaven, 
it  was  more  likely  that  he  should 
have  one  in  hell  likewise ;  and 
as  he  had  before  harangued  the 
fallen  angels  in  the  open  field, 
it  was  proper  for  the  sake  of 


variety  as  well  as  for  other  rea- 
sons that  the  council  should  be 
held  in  Pandemonium.  As  to 
the  fallen  angels  con  tracting  their 
shapes  while  their  chiefs  plre- 
served  their  natural  dimensions, 
Mr.  Duncombe  observes  with 
Mr.  Addison,  that  Milton  had 
artfully  prepared  the  reader  for 
this  incident  by  marking  their 
power  to  contract  or  enlarge 
their  substance ;  and  Milton 
seems  to  have  intende<l  hereby 
to  distinguish  and  aggrandixe  the 
idea  of  the  chiefUios,  and  to 
describe  in  a  more  probable  man- 
ner the  numberless  myriads  of 
fallen  angels  contained  in  one 
capacious  hall.  If  Milton  had 
represented  the  whole  host  in 
their  enormous  sizes,  crowded  in 
one  room,  the  fiction  would  have 
been  more  shocking  and  more 
unnatural  than  as  it  stands  at 
present.  These  arguments  seem 
to  carry  some  weight  with  them, 
and  upon  these  we  must  rest 
Milton's  defence,  and  leave  the 
determination  to  the  reader. 

780.  — like  that  pygmean  race 
&C.3  There  are  also  several 
noble  similes  and  allusions  in 
the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
And  here  I  must  observe,  that 
when  Milton  alludes  either  to 
things  or  persons,  he  never  quits 
his  simile  till  it  rises  to  some 
very  great  idea,  which  is  often 
foreign  to  the  occasion  that  gave 
birth  to  it.  The  resemblaiice 
does  not,  perhaps,  last  above  a 
line  or  two,  but  the  poet  runs  on 
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Beyond  the  Indian  mount,  or  fairy  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 


with  the  hint  till  he  has  raised 
out  of  it  some  glorious  image  or 
sentiment^  proper  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  the  reader^  and  to  give 
it  that  sublime  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  an  heroic  poem.  Those^ 
who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's 
and  Virgil's  way  of  writing, 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  this 
kind  of  structure  in  Milton's  si- 
militudes. I  am  the  more  par- 
ticular on  this  head,  because  ig- 
norant readers,  who  have  formed 
their  taste  upon  the  quaint  simi- 
les and  little  turns  of  wit,  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among 
modem  poets,  cannot  relish  these 
beauties  which  are  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  and  are  therefore 
apt  to  censure  Milton's  compari- 
sons in  which  they  do  not  see 
any  surprising  points  of  likeness. 
Monsieur  Perrault  was  a  man  of 
this  vitiated  relish,  and  for  that 
very  reason  has  endeavoured  to 
turn  into  ridicule  several  of  Ho- 
mer's similitudes,  which  he  calls 
comparisons  d  longue  queue,  long-- 
tailed  comparisons,  1  shall  con- 
clude this  paper  on  the  first  book 
of  Milton  with  the  answer,  which 
Monsieur  Boileau  makes  to  Per- 
rault on  this  occasion.  "  Compa- 
"  risons,"  says  he,  "  in  odes  and 
''  epic  poems,  are  not  introduced 
"  only  to  illustrate  and  embellish 
"  the  discourse,  but  to  amuse 
"  and  relax  the  mind  of  the  read- 
"  er,  by  frequently  disengaging 
"  him  from  too  painful  an  atten* 
"  tioo  to  the  principal  subject, 
"  and  by  leading  him  into  other 


"  agreeable  images.  Homer, 
'*  says  he,  excelled  in  this  par- 
*'  ticular,  whose  comparisons 
"  abound  with  such  images  of 
"  nature  as  are  proper  to  relieve 
**  and  diversify  bis  subjects.  He 
''  continually  instructs  the  read- 
*'  er,  and  makes  him  take  notice^ 
"  even  in  objects  which  are  every 
**  day  before  our  eyes,  of  such 
*'  circumstances  as  we  should 
**  not  otherwise  have  observed.** 
To  this  he  adds  as  a  maxim  uni« 
versally  acknowledged,  ''  That 
^'  it  is  not  necessary  in  poetry 
*'  for  the  points  of  the  com- 
''  parison  to  correspond  with  one 
'*  another  exactly*  but  that  a 
"  general  resemblance  is  suffi- 
'*  cient,  and  that  too  much  nice- 
"  ty  in  this  particular  savours 
"  of  the  rhetorician  and  epi- 
*'  grammatist."  In  short,  if  we 
look  into  the  conduct  of  Homer, 
VirgiU  and  Milton,  as  the  great 
fable  is  the  soul  of  each  poem, 
so  to  give  their  works  an  agree- 
able variety,  their  episodes  are 
so  many  short  fables,  and  their 
similes  so  many  short  episodes ; 
to  which  you  may  add,  if  you 
please,  that  their  metaphors  are 
so  many  short  similes.  If  the 
reader  considers  the  comparisons 
in  the  first  book  of  Milton,  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  of  the 
sleeping  leviathan,  of  the  bees 
swarming  about'  their  hive,  of 
the  fairy  dance,  in  the  view 
wherein  I  have  here  placed  them, 
he  will  easily  discover  the  great 
beauties  that  are  in  each  of  those 
passages.     Addison. 
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Or  fountain  some  belated  peasant  sees, 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth  735 

Wheels  her  pale  course,  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear  ; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds. 

Thus  incorporeal  Spi'rits  to  smallest  forms 

ReducM  their  shapes  immense,  and  were  at  large,     790 

Though  without  number  still  amidst  the  hall 

Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within. 

And  in  their  own  dimensions  like  themselves. 

The  great  Seraphic  Lords  and  Cherubim 

In  close  recess  and  secret  conclave  sat  795 

A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats. 

Frequent  and  full.     After  short  silence  then 


783. •ees. 

Or  dreanu  he  sees,] 
Virg.  Mn,  vi.  454. 

Aut  videty  aut  vidiase  putatn— 

785.  Sits  arbitress,']  Arbitress 
here  signifies  witness^  specta- 
tress. So  Hor.  Epod.  v.  49* 

O  rebus  meis 
Non  infideles  arbitr^ 
Nox  et  Diana. 

Heylin. 

785.  '■'^nd  nearer  to  the  earth] 
This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the 
superstitious  notion  of  witches 
and  fairies  having  great  power 
over  the  moon. 

Cannina  vel  coelo  poasunt  deducere 
lunain.  Fir^.  JEd.  viU.  69. 

790.  Reduced  their  shapes  tin-* 
mense,  and  were  at  large,  &C.3 


Though  numberless^  they  had  so 
contracted  their  dimensions,  as 
to  have  room  enough  to  be  ^u 
large  (French)^  A  largo  (Italian), 
and  be  yet  in  the  balL  So  xi. 
626. 

Ere  Um^io  vwim  at  large, 

Richardson. 

795.  In  close  recess  and  secret 
condave  sai^  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  poet  might  allude 
here  to  what  is  strictly  and  pro- 
perly called  the  condone;  for  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  not  a 
much  better  opinion  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other  of  these  as- 
semblies. 

797.  Frequent  and  fuU.]  So 
we  have  in  Latin  frequens  sena- 
tuSf  a  full  house.   And  he  makes 
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And  summons  read,  the  great  consiilt  began. 

use  of  the  same  expression  in  "  to  sommons.**  See  his  History 
English  prose^  "  The  assembly  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
'*  was^^Zand^e^uen^  according    ward  the  Confessor. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  consultation  begun,  Satan  debates  whether  another  battle 
be  to  be  hazarded  for  the  recovery  of  heaven:  some  advise 
it»  others  dissuade:  a  third  proposal  is  preferred,  mentioned 
before  by  Satan,  to  search  the  truth  of  that  prophecy  or  tradition 
in  heaven  concerning  another  world,  and  another  kind  of  creature, 
equal  or  not  much  inferior  to  themselves,  about  this  time  to  be 
created :  their  doubt  who  shall  be  sent  on  this  difficult  search : 
Satan  their  chief  undertakes  alone  the  voyage,  is  honoured  and 
applauded.  The  council  thus  ended,  the  rest  betake  them  seve- 
ral ways,  and  to  several  employments,  as  their  inclinations  lead 
them,  to  entertain  the  time  till  Satan  return.  He  passes  on  his 
journey  to  hell  gates,  finds  them  shut,  and  who  sate  diere  to  guard 
them,  by  whom  at  length  they  are  opened,  and  discover  to  him 
the  great  g^lf  between  hell  and  heaven ;  with  what  difficulty  he 
passes  through,  directed  by  Chaos,  the  Power  of  that  place,  to  the 
sight  of  this  new  world  which  he  sought. 
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High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 


1.  High  on  a  throne  &c.]  I 
have  before  observed  in  general, 
that  the  persons  whom  Milton 
introduces  into  his  poeni^  always 
discover  such  sentiments  and 
behaviour^  as  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  conformable  to  their  re- 
spective characters.  Every  cir- 
cumstance in  their  speeches  and 
actions  is  with  great  justness 
and  delicacy  adapted  to  the  per- 
sons who  speak  and  act  As  the 
poet  very  much  excels  in  this 
consistency  of  his  characters,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  consider  seve- 
ral passages  of  the  second  book 
in  this  light.  That  superior 
greatness  and  mock-majesty^ 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  prince 
of  the  fallen  angels,  Is  admirably 
preserved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  book.  His  opening  and 
closing  the  debate;  his  taking 
on  himself  that  great  enterprise 
at  the  thought  of  which  the 
whole  infernal  assembly  trem- 
bled ;  his  encountering  the  hi- 
deous phantom,  who  guarded 
the  gates  of  hell  and  appeared 

VOL.  I. 


to  him  in  all  his  terrors,  are  in- 
stances of  that  proud  and  daring 
mind,  which  could  not  brook 
submission  even  to  omnipotence. 
The  same  boldness  and  intrepi- 
dity of  behaviour  discovers  itself 
in  the  several  adventures  which 
he  meets  with  during  his  passage 
through  the  regions  of  unformed 
matter,  and  particularly  in  his 
address  to  those  tremendous 
powers  who  are  described  ns 
presiding  over  it.     Addison, 

2.  — the  wealth  qf  Ormus  and 
of  Ind,']  That  is  diamonds,  a 
principal  part  of  the  wealth  of 
India,  where  they  are  found,  and 
of  the  island  Ormus  (in  the  Per- 
sian gulf)  which  is  the  mart  for 
them.    Pearce. 

3.  Or  where  the  gorgeous  east 
&c.]  Not  that  Ormus  and  Ind 
were  in  the  west,  but  the  sense 
is  that  the  throne  of  Satan  out- 
shone diamonds,  or  pearl  and 
gold,  the  choicest  whereof  are 
produced  in  the  east.  Thus, 
Faery  Queen,  h.  iii.  cant  iv.  st. 
S3. 
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Show'rs  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raisM  5 

To  that  bad  eminence;  and  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  heaven,  and  by  success  untaught 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  display^.  lo 

Powers  and  dominions,  deities  of  heaven. 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressM  and  falPn, 
I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising,  will  appear  •    15 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 
Me  though  just  right,  and  the  fixM  laws  of  heaven 
Did  first  create  your  leader,  next  firee  choice. 
With  what  besides,  in  counsel  or  in  fight,  20 


—that  it  did  pass 
Th*  wealth  of  th'  east,  and  pomp  of 
Persian  kings. 

This  might  be  said,  as  Qr. 
Pearce  conceives,  in  allusion  to 
the  cQstom  used  at  the  coro- 
nation of  some  kings  in  the  east, 
of  showering  gold  and  precious 
stones  upon  their  heads.  So 
Shakespeare^  Ant*  and  Cleopat. 
act  iL 

ril  set  thee  in  a  show'r  of  gold,  and 

hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

And  tliis  pearl  and  gold  is  called 
barbaric  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  ac- 
counted all  other  nations  bar- 
barous j  as  Virgil  said,  ^n.  ii. 
504i. 


Barharico  postes  mtro  8ix>Iitsque  Mi- 
perbU 

and  Mn.  viii.  685. 

Hinc  ope  harbaricm  variiaque  Anto* 

nius  armis 
Victor  ab  aurone  populii>« 

Tasso  also  (as  Mr.  Tliyer  farther 
adds)  adopts  this  word.  Cant, 
xvii.  St.  lO. 

E  ricco  di  barharico  ornamento. 
In  habito  regal  splender  si  vede. 

11.  Pow'n  and  dormnions,'\  Aa 

SU  Paul  calls  the  angels,  thrones 

or  dominions  or  principalities  or 

powers,  CoL  i.  10. 

18.  Methough  just  right,  BlcJ] 

Me  is  rightly  placed  first  in  the 

sentence,  being  the  emphatical 

word  and  the  accusative  case 

governed  by  the  two  verbs  which 

follow,  create  and  established. 
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Hath  been  achievM  of  merit,  yet  this  loss 
Thus  far  at  least  reeoverM,  hath  much  more 
EstablishM  iti  a  safe  unenvied  throne 
Yielded  with  full  consent.     The  happi^  ststtc 
Ih  heaven,  TVhich  folloT^  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thund'fer^s  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 
Of  etrdless  paitt  ?  where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  gro^w  up  there 
From  faction ;  for  wone  rare  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence,  none^  whose  portion  i^  so  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.     With  this  ntd vantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord, 
More  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  just  inheritance  of  old^ 
Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperfty 
Could  have  assured  us ;  and  by  what  best  way. 


25 


sd 


3^ 


40 


SI.  -"-achieved]  We  spell  it  as 
we  pronounce  it  alchieved;  but 
Mnton  writes  it  achieved,  like 
the  I*renoh  achever,  from  whence 
it  is  derived. 

24.  — The  happier  Btate 

tn  heaven,  Uihich  foUow»  dig- 
nity, &c.] 
He  means  that  the  h%her  in  dig- 
nity any  being  was  in  heaven « 
the  happier  his  state  was;  and 
that  therefore  inferiors  might 
there  envy  superiors,  because 
they  were  happier  too.    Pearce, 

S3.  — itone,  whose  portion  &c.l 
Here  seems  to  be  some  obscurity 


and  difficulty  in  the  syntax.  Dr. 
Bentley  and  Dr.  Heylin  would 
read  and  point  the  passage  thus: 

.i-j$ot  OOM  sure  will  eUMn  fa  h»l1 
fteet&eittttf  n«ne.  Whose  portion  f$ 

souMll 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  Ambitious 

mind 
Hellcloyettnore? 

33.  Milton  probably  inteiided 
the  passage  to  be  thus  construed. 
(There  are)  none,  whose  portion 
is  so  small  of  present  pain,  that 
with  ambitious  mind  (they)  will 
covet  more.     £. 

40.  — and  hy  what  best  may,'] 
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Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate ;  who  can  advise,  may  speak. 

He  ceased,  and  next  him  Moloch,  scepterM  king, 
Stood  up,  the  strongest  and  the  fiercest  Spirit 
That  fought  in  heav'n,  now  fiercer  by  despair : 
His  trust  was  with  th^  Eternal  to.be  deem'd 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  be  less 
CarM  not  to  be  at  all ;  with  that  care  lost 


45 


Smoother  and  more  emphatical 
thus^ 

^■^and  by  what  v«y  best 

Bentley. 

43.  — next  him  Moloch,']  The 
part  of  Moloch  is  likewise  in  all 
Its  circumstances  full  of  that  fire 
and  fury  which  distinguish  this 
Spiijit  firom  the  rest  of  the  feUen 
Angels.  He  is  described  in  the 
first  book;  as  besmeared  with 
the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
and  delighted  with  the  tears  of 
parents  and  the  cries  of  children. 
In  the  second  book  he  is  marked 
out  as  the  fiercest  spirit  that 
fought  in  heaven:  and  if  we 
consider  the  figure  he  makes  in 
the  sixth  book,  where  the  battle 
of  angels  is  described,  we  find  it 
everj  way  answerable  to  the 
same  furious  enraged  character. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe, 
that  Milton  hajs  represented  this 
violent  impetuous  spirit,  who  is 
hurried  on  by  such  precipitate 
passions,  as  the^rW  that  rises. in 
that  assembly,  to  give  his  opi- 
nion upon  their  present  posture 
of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  de- 
clares himself  abruptly  for  wary 
and  appears  incensed  at  his  com- 
panions, for  losing  so  much  time 
as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it. 


All  his  sentiments  are  rash,  au- 
dacious, and  desperate.  Such  is 
that  of  arming  themselves  with 
their  tortures,  and  turning  their 
punishments  upon  him  who  in- 
flicted them.  His  preferring  an- 
nihilation to  shame  or  misery  is 
also  highly  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter; as  the  comfort  he  draws 
from  their  disturbing  the  peace 
of  heaven,  that  if  it  be  not  vic- 
tory it  is  revenge,  is  a  sentiment 
truly  diabolical,  and  becoming 
the  bitterness  of  this  implacable 
Spirit.     Addison. 

43.  — ic€pter*d  king,]  As  Ho- 
mer says,  ^Kmmoj^H  fimatkHft, 
Iliad,  i.  279- 
47.  "-and  rather  than  be  lets 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all ,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  He  rather  than 
&c.  because  at  present  the  cop- 
struction  is  and  his  trust  cared  not 
&c.  But  such  small  fatdts  are  not 
only  to  be  pardoned  but  over- 
looked in  ^eat  geniuses.  Fabius 
viii.  3.  says  of  Cicero,  In  vitium 
ssepe  incidit  securus  tam  parvse 
observationis :  and  in  x.  I. 
Neque  id  statim  legeiiti  persua- 
sum  sit  omnia,  qusemagni  aucto- 
res  dixerint,  esse  perfecta ;  nam 
et  labuntur  aliquando^  et  oneri 
cedunt  &c.    Pearce. 
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Went  all  his  fear :  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse 

He  reckM  not,  and  these  words  thereafter  spake.      .  50 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war :  of  wiles. 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait  55 

The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  lingering  here 
Heav'n^s  fugitives,  and  for  their  dwelling  place 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrious  den  of  shame. 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay  ?  no,  let  us  rather  choose,  60 

ArmM  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O^er  heav^n^s  high  towers  to  force  resistless  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear  65 

Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels,  and  his  throne  itself 
MixM  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  fire. 


50.  Hereck'dnot,]  He  made  no 
account  of.  To  reck  i«  much 
the  same  as  to  reckon  •  And  spake 
thereafter,  that  is  accordingly,  as 
one  wbo  made  no  account  of  God 

« 

or  hell  or  any  thing. 

50.  See  note  on  Comus,  404.  £. 

56,  — sit  lingering  here]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  stay  lingering  here, 
because  we  have  before  stand  in 
arms:  but  stand  does  not  always 
signify  the  posture  ;  see  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  John  i.  26.  To 


stand  in  arms  is  no  more  than 
to  ^  in  arms.  So  in  xi.  1.  it  is 
said  of  Adam  and  Eve^  that  they 
stood  repentant,  that  is^  were  re- 
pentant i  for  a  little  before  it  is 
said  that  they  prostraU  fell  That 
sit  is  right  here^  may  appear  from 
ver.  104,  420,  475.    jPcarcc 

Sit  tingering  to  answer  sit  con^ 
triving  before.  While  they  sit 
contriving,  shall  the  rest  sit  lin- 
gering? 

69^  Mia'd  with  Tartarean  sul^ 
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His  own  invented  tormeots.     But  perhaps  70 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep  to  scale 

With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 

Of  that  foi^tful  lake  benumb  not  still, 

That  in  our  proper  motion  we  ascend  75 

Up  to  our  pative  seat :  descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.     Who  but  felt  of  late, 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  ^ur  broken  r^nr 

Insulting,  and  pursued  us  through  the  deep^ 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight  go 

We  sunk  thus  low?  Th'  ascei^t  is  easy  then ; 

Th'  event  is  fear'd  ;  should  we  ^ain  proyok? 

Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wratli  may  find 

To  our  destruction ;  if  there  be  in  hell 

Fear  to  be  worse  destroyed  ;  what  can  be  worse        85 

Xban  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss,  condemnM 

In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe  ; 

Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 

Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end 

The  vassals  of  his  apger,  when  the  scourge  go 


phwj}  Mixed  signifies ^/2ed  with  ; 
it  is  an  imitation  of  what  Virgil 
saya  in  Mn.  ii.  487- 

Ax  doixiqs  intoripr  geqjiui  inUeroque 

tunqullu 
Mitcetur, 

Pearce. 


78.  — if  the  skepif  French, 
A:c.]  That  is,  a  soaking  not  a 
d^aufhi^    As  in  Sonn.  xxi.  5. 

To  dagr  detp  thoagb^  rti^lv^  with 

rne  to  drench 
In  mirth. 


And  in  M^cbeth^  act  i.  sq,  7, 

— when  hi  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  patures  lie  as  iti  d 
death. 

89-  Must  exercise  us]  He  U9es 
the  word  like  the  Latin  ^^erceo, 
which  signifies  to  Tex  and  t|iou- 
ble  as  well  as  to  practise  and 
employ :  as  in  Virg.  Georgr.  iv. 
459. 
Non  te  nullius  ejrerccftt  numinis  irsBm 
90.  The  vassals  of  his  anger,"] 
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iDexorably,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance  ?    More  destroyed  than  thus 
We  should  be  quite  abolished  add  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ?  what  doubt  We  to  incense 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  th6  hightb  enn^^d, 
WiU  either  quite  consume  us,  atid  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essentiaU  happier  h!r 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being : 
Or  if  our  substance  be  indeed  divine. 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  tbis  side  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feel 
Our  pow^r  sufficient  to  disturb  his  heaven, 
And  with  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne  : 


95 


100 


The  devila  are  the  vassals  of  the 
Aim ig^ty,  thence  Mammon  says, 
ii,  2$2,  Our  state  of  splendid  vas» 
saiage.  And  the  vassals  of  anger 
is  an  expression  confirmecl  by 
Spenser  in  his  Tears  of  the  Muses, 

Ak^  i^retched  world*  and  ail  that  are 

tharrio* 
The   vassals  at  God*8    terath^  and 

slaves  of  sin. 

But  yet  when  I  remember  St. 
Paid's  words»  Rom.  ix.  22.  The 
vessels  of  torathjltted  to  destruc- 
tkn,  Sjcifm  •^ym,  I  suspect  that 
Milton  here^  as  perpetually,  kept 
close  to  the  Scripture  style,  and 
leave  it  to  the  reader's  choice^ 
vassals  or  vessels.    Bentley. 

91.  InexorabUf,']  In  the  first 
editions  it  is  inexorabltf,  in  others 
inejorable:  and  it  may  be  either, 
the  scourge  inexorable  or  inexo- 
rably calW. 

92.  Calls  us  to  penante?]  To 
punishment.    Our  poet  here  sup- 


poses the  sufferings  of  the 
damned  spirits  not  to  be  always 
aFike  intense,  but  that  they  have 
some  intermissions.     Hume, 

Compare,  below,  the  passage 
from  V.  596  lo  v.  60S. 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  haPd 
At  cartafn  i  evolutions  air  the  damn'd 
Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the 

bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  &c. 

E, 

97.  — happier  far 

Than  miserable  to  have  eternal 
being ;] 
That  it  is  better  not  to  be  than 
to  be  eternally  miserable,  our 
Saviour  himself  hath  determined. 
Matt,  xxvi,  24.  Mark  xiv.  21. 

100.  —ice  are  at  worsf]  We 
are  in  the  worst  condition  we 
can  be. 

104.  — his  fatal  throne:]  That 
is  upheld  hyfute,  as  he  elsewbsre  ' 
expresses  it,  i.  Id3. 
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Which  if  not  victory  is  yet  revenge.  io5 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  Gods.     On  th^  other  side  up  rose 
Belial,  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane ; 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  heaven ;  he  seemed  i  \o 

For  dignity  compos'd  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 


/ 


108.  To  less  than  Gods']  He 
gave  it  To  less  than  God,  For 
it  was  dangerous  to  the  angels. 
Bentley. 

This  emendation  appears  very 
probable  at  first  view :  but  the 
ungels  though  ofien  called  gods, 
yet  sometimes  are  only  com- 
pared or  said  to  be  like  the  gods, 
as  in  i.  570. 

Their  visages  and  stature  a*  ofgoi» : 

and  of  the  two  chief,  Michael 
and  Satan,  it  is  said  vi.  301,  that 

^^ikest  godt  ihey  seemed: 

and  of  two  others  we  read,  vi. 
566. 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  le** 

thangodi 
Disdain'd : 

and  in  another  place  a  manifest 
distinction  is  made  between  gods 
and  angefe  who  are  called  dei^i- 
gods,  ix.  937. 

But  to  be  gods,  or  angels  demi-gods : 

and  therefore  the  present  reading 
To  less  than  Gods  may  be  jus- 
tified. 

log.  Belial,  in  act  more  grace' 
Jul  and  humane;]  Belial  19  de- 
scribed in  the  first  book  as  the 
idol  of  the  lewd  and  luxurious. 


He  is  in  the  second  book,  pur- 
suant to  that  description,  cha* 
racterized  as  timorous  and  sloth- 
ful; and  if  we  look  into  the 
sixth  book,  we  find  him  cele- 
brated in  the  battle  of  angels  for 
nothing  but  that  scofiing  speech 
which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on 
their  supposed  advantage  over 
the  enemy.  As  his  appearance 
is  uniform  and  of  a  piece  in 
these  three  several  views,  we  find 
his  sentiments  in  the  infernal  as- 
sembly every  way  conformable 
to  his  character.  Such  are  his 
apprehensions  of  a  second  bat- 
tle, his  horrors  of  annihilation, 
his  preferring  to  be  miserable 
rather  than  not  to  be,  I  need 
not  observe,  that  the  contrast  of 
thought  in  this  speech,  and  that 
which  precedes,  gives  an  agree- 
able variety  to  the  debate.  Ad- 
dison. 

The  fine  contrast,  which  Mr. 
Addison  observes  there  is  be- 
twixt the  characters  of  Moloch 
and  Belial,  might  probably  be 
first  suggested  to  our  poet  by  a 
contrast  of  the  same  kind  be- 
twixt Argantes  and  Aletes  in  the 
second  Ointo  of  Tasso's  Jerusa- 
lem.    Tkyer. 

113.  Dropt  manna'\  The  same 
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The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels  ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low ;        115 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful ;  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear, 

And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  b^n. 

I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  Peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  ui^^d  ito 

Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  v^ar, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  most,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success  : 
When  he  who  most  excels  in  feet  of  arms, 
In  what  he  counsels  and  in  what  excels  135 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge  ?  the  towers  of  heaven  are  fiUM 
With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access  lao 

Impregnable ;  oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions,  or  with  dbscure  wing 
Scout  iar  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night, 
Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise  135 


expression,   but  applied  difier- 

ently  in  Shakespeare^  Merchant 

of  Venice,  act  v. 

Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  ihe 

way 
Of  sUryed  people. 

lis.  — and    could    make    the 
woftt  appear 

The  better  reason,'] 
Word  for  word,  from  the  known 
profession  of  the  ancient  So- 
phists, Tw  Xtyw  rw  4Tr«  x^urrm 
wuuf,    Bentiey. 


124.  — in  fad  of  arms,']  Dr. 
Heylin  says  it  is  from  the  Italian 
F(itl9  d^arme  a  battle  5  or  else 
we  should  read  here  feats  of 
arms,  as  in  ver.  5S7. 

'•^wiik  fiats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  beav'n  the  welkin 
burns. 

Or  possibly  the  author  might 
hare  given  it  in  facts  of  arms, 
such  errors  of  the  press  being 
very  common  and  easy. 
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With  blackest  infmrrectioii,  to  confound 

Heav'n^s  purest  light,  yet  our  great  enemy 

All  incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted,  and  th^  ethereal  mould 

Incapable  of  stain  would  soon,  expel  i^o 

Her  mischief^  and  purge  off  die  baser  ftre 

Victorious.    Thus  Fepuls'd,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

Th'  almighty  victor  to  spend  all  bis  rage, 

And  that  must  end  usy  that  must  be  our  eme^  1 45 

To  be  no  more ;  sad  cure ;  for  who  would  lose^ 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 

Those  thoughts-  tbat  wander  through  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swaUowM  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  lught,  150 

Devodd  of  sense  and  motion  ?  and  who  know^, 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can 

Is  doubtful  I  that  he  never  will  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire,  155 

Belike  dirougfa  impotence,  or  unaware, 

138.  — mould  an  his  throne  eeems  belter^    they  should  be 

Sit  unpoUuied,]  deprived  not  only  of  all  sense  but 

It  if  a  reply  to  that  part  of  Mo-  of  all  motion,  not  only  of  all  the 

loch's    apeech>   where   he  had  intellectaal  but  of  all  vital  func- 

threatened  to  mix  the   throne  uons. 

itself  of  God  with  infernal  sul-         156.  — impotence,"]    It  is  here 

phur  and  strange  fire.  meant  for  the  opposite  to  wis- 

151.  Devoid  of  sense  and  mo-  dom,  and  is  used  frequently  by 

tion?']     Dr.  Bentley  reads  De-  the  Latin  authors  to  signify  a 

void  of  sense  and  action :  but  mo-  weakness  of  mind>  an  unstea- 

tion  includes  action.    Mr.  War-  diness  in  the  government  of  our 

burtOArand  Mr.  Upton. in  hisCri-  passions,  or  the  conduct  of  our 

tiea^.  Observations  upon  Shake**  designs.    In  this  sease  Cicero  w 

spearo*  vead  Devoid  of  sense  and  Epist.  ad  Fam.  isr  d.  saifs  Vio- 

notion:  but  the  common  reading'  toria  ferociores  impoteniiores^s 
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To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  punish  endless  ?  Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed,  \eo 

Reserv'd,  and  destinM  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  can  we  suffer  nM>re, 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?  Is  this  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms  } 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  stniek        i65 

With  heav'n^s  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 

The  deep  to  shelter  us  ?  this  hell  then  seemM 

A  refuge  from  those  wounds :  or  when  we  lay 

Chained  on  the  burning  lake  ?  that  sure  was  worse. 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires,       170 

AwakM  should  blow  thorn  into  sevenfold  rage, 

And  plunge  us  in  tha^  flames  ?  or  from  above 

Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 

His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us  ?  what  if  all 

reddidit.    And  ui  Tuse.  Disp.  ir.  53w  F^   Tophei  »  ordained  of 

2S.  ma  icmI  ImpsteHtia  dictomm  old,  the  pile  thereof  i$  fire  and 

et  factonim:    hence  we   oAeQ  much   wood^  the  breath   of  the 

meet  witki  impotuu  aalmi,  irae^  Lord,  Uke  a  stream  ef  brimstone, 

doloris  4«.  and  Horace  hi  Od.  i.  ddtA  kmdle  ii. 
3U»vik  l(K  hss  QttidUbet  to^MMM        174.  HU  red  right  hand^    So 

sperare.    fearce,  Horace  says  of  Jupiter  rubenie 

159'  Wherefore  ceas(6  we  thenkf  dextera.    But  being  spoken  of 

&c.]   *  Belial  is  here  proposing  Vengeance ,  it  must  De  her  right 

what  is  urged  by  those  who  coun^  hand,  aa  in  the  next  line  her  stores, 

set  war;  aad  thea  regies  to  it,  Bentlej. 
Is  thi9  then  worsi^,  &c.  aiid  shews        There  is  something  plausible 

that  they  had  been  in  a  worse  and  iDgenious  in  this  observa- 

conditioa    165—169.  that   sure  tion ;  but  by  his  seems  to  have 

wa^  wotse;   and  oig^  ba  ^o  been  meaot  Gwfs^  who  is  men- 

a^ain,  X70 — 186*  this  would  he  tlooed  so  often  in  the  coune  of 

worse,  the^  debate,  that  he  migbt  very 

170.  What  if  the  bxeath  ikst  watt  be  uadersfeocMlwithoat  being 

kwdled  tkue  grimfaes,}  U.  xxx.  named  ;  aad  by  her  ^ores  m  the 
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Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament  175 

Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire, 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall 

One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perhaps 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  war, 

Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  huriM  iso 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  forever  smik' 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains ; 

There  to  converse  with  everlasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprievM,  i85 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?  this  would  be  worse. 

War  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view  ?  he  from  heav^n^s  highth 


next  line,  I  suppose,  are  meant 
Hell's,  as  mention  is  made  after- 
wards of  her  aUaracts  offire^ 

180.  Caught  in  a  fiery  tempe$t 
shall  be  hurVd 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,] 
Borrowed  of  Virgil  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  fate   of  Ajvx. 
Oileus,  ^n.  i.  44,  45.  ^ 

lUum  expinmtem  tnusfixo  pectore 

flamiDM 
Turbine  corripuit,  scopuloqtie  infixit 

■cuto. 

Hume. 

181.  — <Ae  sport  and  prey 
Ofu:racking  whirlwinds,] 

Virg.  ^n.  vi.  75. 

—^mpidis  ludibria  ventii. 

185.  Unrespited,  unpitied,  wt* 
reprieved,]  This  way  of  intro- 
doctng  several  adjectives  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter  with- 


out any  comunction  is  very  fre- 
quent with  the  Greek  tragedians, 
whom  our  author  I  fancy  imi- 
tated. What  strength  and  beauty 
it  adds  needs  not  to  be  mentioned. 
Thyer. 

185.    In    the   same  manner 
Shakespeare,  in  Hamlet. 

Unhoutel'd,  unanointed,  uiuumeal'd. 

And  Spenser,  Faery  Queen»  b. 

vii.  c.  vii.  St.  46. 

Unbodied,  unsourdfUnlieard,  unaeen. 
And  Milton  again,  P.  L.  iii.  231. 

Comes  unprevented,  uniinpkir*d,  un- 
sought. 

JS. 

190.  -'-hefiom  heav'ns  highth 

AU  these  our  motions  vain  see$ 

and  derides  ^2 

Alluding  to  Ps.  ii.  4.   He  thai 

sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 
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All  these  our  motions  vain  sees  and  derides ;  191 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heaven 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expelPd  to  suffer  here  195 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  than  worse 

By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 

The  victor^s  wiU.     To  suffer,  as  to  do. 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust  soo 

That  so  ordains:  this  was  at  first  resoiv'd. 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 

Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  fall. 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear       205 

What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 

Exile,  or  ignominy',  or  bonds,  or  pain. 

The  sentence  of  their  conqueror :  this  is  now 

Our  doom  ;  which  if  we  can  sustain  and  bear, 

Our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  210 

His  anger,  and  perhaps  thus  far  removed 

Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  punished  ;  whence  these  raging  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  215 


the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  de- 
rision. Nor  let  it  pass  unob- 
served, that  this  is  constantly 
Milton's  way,  and  the  true  way 
jot  spelling  highth,  and  not  as 
commonly  heighth,  where  what 
the  e  has  to  do  or  how  it  comes 
in  it  is  not  easy  to  apprehend. 


199-  To  suffer,  as  to  do,]  £t 
facere,  et  pati.  So  Scsvola 
boasted  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  knew  as  well  how  to  suffer 
as  to  act.  £t  facere  et  pati  for- 
tia  Romanum  est.  Liv.  ii.  12. 
So  in  Horace,  Od.  iii.  xxiy.  4S« 
Quidvis  et  facere  |et  pati. 
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Their  noxious  vapour,  or  inurM  not  feel, 

Or  changed  at  length,  and  to  the  place  conform'd 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain  ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light,        220 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  may  bring,  what  chance,  what  change 

Worth  waiting,  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For  happy  though  but  ill,  for  ill  not  worst. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.  2^5 

Thus  Belial  with  words  clothed  in  reason's  garb 
Counselled  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth, 
Not  peace :  and  after  him  thus  Mammon  spake. 

Either  to  disen throne  the  King  of  heaven 


220*  r^  horror  itiU  grtno 
mild,  this  darkness  Ughl,]  It  is 
quite  too  much,  as  Dr.  Bentlef 
8ays>  that  the  darknct»  should 
turn  into  light :  but  light,  I  con- 
ceive, is  an  adjective  here  as 
well  as  mild ;  and  the  meaning 
iSy  This  darkness  will  in  time 
become  easy,  as  this  horror  wfll 
grow  mild;  or^  as  Mr.  Thyer 
thinks,  it  is  an  adjective  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  when  we  safy 
liis  a  Ught  night.  It  is  not  well 
expressed,  and  the  worse  as  it 
rimes  with  the  following  Hne. 

227*  CoufuelVd  ignoble  etue,"] 
VirgiL  Stxidiisignobilisoti.  Georg. 
iy*  564. 

228.  Mmnmon  spake.]  Mam- 
mtm^s  ofcaraeter  is  so  faUy  drawn 
if>  the  first  book,  that  the  poet 
addb  nothing  to  it  in  the  second. 
We  were  beibre  told,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  man- 
kind to  ransack  the  earth  for 


gold  and  silver,  and  that  he  was 
the  architect  of  Pandemoaiiim, 
or  the  infernal  palace,  where  the 
evil  spirits  were  to  meet  in  cour»- 
cil.  His  speech  in  this  book  is 
every  Way  suitable  to  so  de- 
praved a  clMFacter.  How  pn>« 
per  is  that  reflection,  of  their 
being  nYracble  to  taste  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  weito  they  ac- 
tually there,  in  the  mouth  of 
one»  who  while  he  wad  in  heaven, 
is  said  to  have  had  his  mind 
dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps 
and  glories- of  the  pkce,  And  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  the 
riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on 
the  beatific  vision !  I  shall  also 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how 
agreeable  the  following  senti- 
ments are  to  the  same  character. 

— ^Tbis  deep  world 
Of  darkness  do  we  dread  ?  How  oft 
amidst,  j*c. 

Addison. 
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We  war,  if  war  be  best,  or  to  regain  280 

Our  own  right  lost :  him  to  unthrone  we  then 

May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yield 

To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife: 

The  former  vain  to  hope  argues  as  vain 

The  latter :  for  what  place  can  be  for  us  m5 

Within  heav^n^s  bound,  unless  heaven's  Lord  supreme 

We  overpower  ?  Suppose  he  should  relent. 

And  publish  grace  to  all,  on  promise  made 

Of  new  subjection ;  with  what  eyes  could  we 

Stand  in  his  presence  bumble,  and  receive  240 

Strict  laws  imposM,  to  celebrate  his  throne 

With  warbled  hymns,  and  to  his  Godhead  sing 

Forced  Halleluiah^s ;  while  he  lordly  sits 

Our  envied  sovran,  and  his  altar  breathes 

Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  flowers,  ^46 

Our  servile  offerings  ?  This  must  be  our  task 

233.  — and  Chaos  Judge  the  and  asks  how  an  altar  can 
Mir^e:]  Between  the  King  of  breathe  flowers,  especially  whea 
heaven  and  us^  not  between  Fate  flowers  are,  as  here,  diaiiDguiahed 
and  Chance,  as  Dr.  Bentley  sup-  from  odours  f  But  when  the  altar 
poses.     Pearce.  is  said  ta  breathe,  the  meaning 

234.  The  former  vain  to  hope"]  is  that  it  smells  of,  it  throws  oui 
That  is  to  unthrone  the  King  of  the  smell  of,  or  (as  Milton  ex- 
hearen^  argues  as  vain  the  lalier,  presses  it,  it.  2$6.)  it  breatkes  out 
that  is  to  regain  our  own  lost  the  smell  of  &c.  In  this  sense 
tight.  of  the  word  breathe,  an   altar 

242.    With   warbled    hymns,^  may  be  said  to  breathe  Jlowers, 

**  Warbled  song,".  ComuSy  854.  and  odours  too  as  a  distinct  thing; 

**  Warbled  string/'  Arcades,  S7.  for  by  odours  here  Milton  means 

T.  Watton.  the  smells  of  guma  and  sweet 

244.  — and  his  alistr  breathes  spicy  shrubs,  see  viii.  517*    Not 

Ambrosial  odours  and  ambrosial  unlike  is  what  we  read  in  Fair- 

Jlomers,]  fax's  Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  517. 

Dr.  Bentley  woold  restdjrom  for 

and,  Flowers  and  odourt  sweetly  smell'd. 

Ambrosial    odours  from    ambrosial  Pearce, 

flowers, 
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In  heaven,  this  our  delight ;  how  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent  in  worship  paid 

To  whom  we  hate !  Let  us  not  then  pursue 

By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtained  250 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n,  our  state 

Of  splendid  vassalage  ;  but  rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 

Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess. 

Free,  and  to  none  accountable,  preferring  ^S5 

Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 

Of  servile  pomp.     Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  most  conspicuous,  when  great  things  of  small. 

Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 

We  can  create,  and  in  what  place  so  e^er  260 

Thrive  under  ev'il,  and  work  ease  out  of  pain 

Through  labour  and  indurance.     This  deep  world 

Of  darkness  do  we  dread !   How  oft  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd,  S65 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Covers  his  throne  ;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 

Mustering  their  rage,  and  heaven  resembles  hell  ? 

As  he  our  darkness,  cannot  we  his  light 

Imitate  when  We  please  ?  This  desert  soil  270 

254.  Live  lo  oursdves,]    Hor.    Imitated  from  Psalm  zviii.  11, 

Epist.  i.  xviiL  107*  13.  He  nuuie  darknen  hii  secret 

..^     ...   .  place;    his  pamlion  round  aboui 

Quod  tuperest  aevL  '"'^  »«'«  ^^^^  waters,  and  thick 

clouds  of  the  skies, — The  Lord 
and  Persius^  Sat.  iv.  5^,  also  thundered  in  the  heavens,  and 

Tecum  faabitiu  '^  Highest  gave  his  voice,  haU- 

stones  and  coals  of  fire.    And  from 
26s.  —flew  oft  amidst  Ps.  xcvii.  3.  Clouds  and  darkness 

Thick  clouds  and  dark  &c.]         are  round  about  him,  &c. 
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Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems  and  gold  ; 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 

Magnificence  ;  and  what  can  heaven  show  more  ? 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elements,  these  piercing  fires  275 

As  soft  as  now  severe,  our  temper  chang'd 

Into  their  temper;  which  must  needs  remove 

The  sensible  of  pain.     All  things  invite 

To  peaceful  counsels,  and  the  settled  state 

Of  order,  how  in  safety  best  we  may  ggo 

Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 


274.  Our  torments  also  may  in 

length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,  &c.] 
Enforcing  the  same  argument 
that  Beliidhad  urged  before^  ver. 
217;  nnd  indeed  Mammon's  whole 
speech  is  to  the  sume  purpose  as 
Belial's;  the  argument  is  im- 
proved and  carried  farther,  only 
with  such  difference  as  is  suitable 
to  their  different  characters. 

278.  The  sensible  of  pain,"] 
The  sense  of  pain.  T)  sensibile, 
the  adjective  used  for  a  8ut)StaQ- 
tive.     Hume. 

979*  To  peaceful  counseis,"] 
There  are  some  things  wonder- 
fully fine  in  these  speeches  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent arguments  so  suited  to  their 
different  characters:  but  they 
have  wandered  from  the  point  in 
debate,  as  is  too  common  in 
other  assemblies.  Satan  had  de- 
clared in  i.  660. 

—-Peace  is  detpeir'd. 
For  who  can  think  tabmistion  ?  War 

then,  war. 
Open  or  understood,  mutt  be  re«olvM. 

Which  v/as  approved  and  con- 
VOL.  I. 


firmed  by  the  whole  host  of 
angels.  And  accordingly  at  the 
opening  of  the  council  he  pro- 
poses for  the  subject  of  their 
consideration,  which  way  they 
would  make  choice  of,  ii.  41. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate : 

Moloch  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
and  declar(*s  for  open  war, 
ver.  51. 

My  s«entence   is  for  open  war :    of 

wlle« 
More  unexpert,  I  boaftt  not,  ^c. 

But  Belial  argues  alike  against 
war  open  or  concealed,  ver.  1S7. 

War  therefore,   open   or  conceai'd, 

alike 
My  voice  di^oades;    for  what  can 

force  or  guile  ^c. 

Mammon  cHrries  on  the  same 
arguments,  and  is  for  dismissing 
quite  all  thoughts  of  war.  So 
that  the  question  is  changed  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  whether 
through  the  inattention  or  inten- 
tion of  the  author  it  is  not  easy 
to  say. 

281.  — with  regard 

Of  what  we  are  and  where,] 
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Of  what  we  are  and  where,  dismissing  quite 
All  thoughts  of  war :  ye  have  what  I  advise. 

He  scarce  had  finishM,  when  such  murmur  fiil'd 
Th^  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retain  285 

The  sound  of  blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  rous'd  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Sea-faring  men  o^er-watch'd,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest :  Such  applause  was  heard  290 

As  Mammon  ended,  and  his  sentence  pleas'd, 
Advising  peace :  for  such  another  field 


It  18  thus  in  the  first  edition  :  in 
the  second  edition  it  is,  tvUh  re- 
gard  of  fvkat  tve  are  and  were  : 
and  it  is  varied  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  in 
the  subsequent  editions.  If  we 
read  with  regard  qf  what  we  are 
and  were,  the  sense  is>  with  re- 
gard to  our  present  and  our 
past  condition  5  if  we  read  with 
regard  of  what  we  are  and  where, 
the  sense  is^  with  regard  to  our 
present  condition  and  the  place 
where  we  are;  which  latter 
seems  much  better. 

285.  — o^  when  hollow  rocks 
retain  &c.]  Virgil  compares  the 
assent  given  by  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  to  Juno's  speech,  ^n. 
X.  96.  to  tJie  rising  wind,  which 
our  author  assimilates  to  its  de- 
creasing murmurs, 

-*— cunctique  tonebftnt 
Caelicolae  asiensu  vario :  eeu  flamina 

prima^ 
Cum    deprensa  fremunt    tylvia,  et 

ceeca  volutant 
Munnura,  venturoc  nautis  pn>d«n- 
tia  ventoB. 

Hume. 

The  conduct  of  both  poets  is 


equally  just  and  proper.  The 
intent  of  Juno's  speech  was  to 
rouse  and  inflame  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  and  the  efiPect  of  it 
is  therefore  properly  compared 
by  Virgil  to  the  rising  wind  : 
but  the  design  of  Mammon's 
speech  is  to  quiet  and  compose 
the  infernal  assembly,  and  the 
effect  of  this  therefore  is  as  pro- 
perly compared  by  Milton  to  the 
wind  falUng  after  a  tempest. 
Claudian  has  a  simile  of  the 
same  kind  in  his  description  of 
the  infernal  council.  In  Rufi- 
num,  i.  70. 

ceu  xnurmurat  alti 
Iropacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flamine 

fracto 
Durat  adhuc  sasvitque  tumor,  dn- 

biumque  per  «stum 
Lassa    recedentis    fluitant    vestigia 

venti. 

And  in  other  particulars  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  drawn  his 
council  of  devils  with  an  eye  to 
Claudian's  councU  of  furies.;  and 
the  reader  may  compare  Alecto's 
speech  with  Moloch's,  and  Me- 
gaera's  vnth  Belial's  or  rather 
with  fie€lzebub*s. 
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They  dreaded  worse  than  hell :  so  much  the  fear 

Of  thunder  and  the  sword  of  Midhael 

Wrought  still  within  them  ;  and  no  less  desire  295 

To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise 

By  policy,  and  long  proems  of  time. 

In  emulation  opposite  to  heaven. 

Which  when  Beelzebub  perceiv'd,  than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave  300 

Asp^t  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemM 

A  pill'ar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraven 

Deliberation  sat  and  public  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  fece  yet  shone, 

Majestic  though  in  ruin  :  sage  he  stood  so5 

With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 

The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies ;  his  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night 

Or  summer's  noon-tide  air,  while  thus  he  spake. 


294.  — the  sword  of  MichaSl]  Brave  peers  of  England,  piUart  of 

The  words  Michael,  Raphael,  &c.  ^  '*'^' 

are  sometimes  pronoudced  as  of  306.  With  Atlantean  shoulders] 

two   syHables^  and    sometimes  A  metaphor  to  express  his  vast 

they  are  made  to  consist  of  three,  capacity.    Athis  was  so  great  an 

When  they  are  to  be  pronounced  astronomer,  that  he  is  said  to 

as  of  three  syllables,  we  shall  have  borne  heaven  on  his  slioul- 

distinguish'them  in  printing  thus,  ders.    The  whole  picture  from 

Michael,  RaphaH.  ver.  299-  to  the  end  of  the  para- 

302.  A  pillar  of  state  i"]  Pillar  graph  is  admirable  !  Richardson. 
is  to  be  pronounced  contractedly  309.  Or  summer^s  noon-iide  air,'] 
as  of  one  syllable,  or  two  short  Noon-tide  is  the  same  as  noon- 
ones ;  and  again  in  hook  xii.  ^fmf,  when  in  hot  countries  there 
202,  203.  Tlie  metaphor  is  plain  is  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  stir- 
and  easy  enoueh  to  be  under-  ring,  and  men  and  beasts,  by  rea- 
stood  'y  and  tnus  James,  and  son  of  the  intense  heat,  retire  to 
Peter,  and  John  are  called  pillars  shade  and  rest.  This  is  the  cus- 
in  Gal.  ii.  9.  And  so  Shakespeare^  torn  of  Italy  particularly,  where 
2  Hen.  VI.  act  i.  our  author  lived  some  time. 
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Thrones  and  Imperial  Powers,  Offspring  of  Heaven, 
Ethereal  Virtues  ;  or  these  titles  now  311 

Must  we  renounce,  and  changing  style  be  calPd 
Princes  of  Hell  ?  for  so  the  popular  vote 
Inclines,  here  to  continue',  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire ;  doubtless  ;  while  we  dream,      sis 
And  know  not  that  the  King  of  heaven  hath  doom'd 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 
Beyond  his  potent  arm,  to  live  exempt 


1 


309*  Thomson's  Seasons, 
Summer,  630. 

While  nature  lies  around  deep-lulfd 
in  noon.  . 

E. 

309.  — while  thus  he  spake*'] 
BeBlzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the 
second  in  dignity  that  fell/and 
is,  in  the  first  book,  the  second 
that  awakens  out  of  the  trance, 
and  confers  with  Satan  upon  the 
situation  of  their  ajQfairs,  main- 
tains his  rank  in  the  book  now 
before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful 
majesty  described  in  his  rising 
up  to  speak.  He  acts  as  a  kind 
of  moderator  between  the  two 
opposite  parties,  and  proposes  a 
third  undertaking,  which  the 
whole  assembly  gives  into.  The 
motion  he  makes  of  detaching 
one  of  their  body  in  search  of  a 
new  world  is  grounded  upon  a 
project  devised  by  Sataui  and 
cursorily  proposed  by  him  in  the 
following  lines  of  the  first  book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  ^« 

ver.  6io. 

It  is  on  this  project  that  BeHze^ 
hub  grounds  his  proposal. 


—What  if  we  find 
Some  easier  enterprise  P  ^c. 

The  reader  may  observe  how 
just  it  was  not  to  omit  in  the 
first  book  the  project  upon  which 
the  whole  poem  turns:  as  also 
that  the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels  was  the  only  proper  per- 
son to  give  itbirthj  ond  that  the 
next  tf>  him  in  dignity  was  the 
fittest  to  second  and  support  it: 
There  is  behides,  I  think,  some- 
thing wonderfully  beautiful^  and 
very  apt  to  affect  the  reader's 
imagination  in  this  ancient  pro* 
phecy  or  report  in  heaven^  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  man. 
Nothing  could  shew  more  the 
dignity  of  the  species,  than  this 
tradition  which  ran  of  them  be- 
fore their  existence.  They  are 
represented  to  have  been  the 
talk  of  heaven,  before  they  were 
created.  Virgil,  in  compliment 
to  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in 
their  state  of  pre-existence  -,  but 
Milton  does  a  far  greater  honour 
to  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  them  even 
before  they  are  in  being.  Ad^ 
dison. 
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From  heaven's  high  jurisdiction,  in  new  league 

Banded  against  his  throne,  but  to  remain  sw 

In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  removM 

Under  th^  inevitable  curb,  reserved 

His  captive  multitude :  for  he,  be  sure. 

In  highth  or  depth,  still  first  and  last  will  reign 

Sole  king,  and  of  his  kingdom  lose  no  part  S25 

By  our  revolt,  but  over  hell  extend 

His  empire,  and  with  iron  sceptre  rule 

Us  here,  as  with  his  golden  those  in  heaven. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ? 

War  hath  determinM  us,  and  foil'd  with  loss  330 

Irreparable ;  terms  of  peace  yet  none 

VouchsaPd  or  sought ;  for  what  peace  will  be  given 

To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe. 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 

Inflicted  ?  and  what  peace  can  we  return,  s35 


327.  — and  with  iron  sceptre 
rule 

Us  here,   as  with   his  golden 
those  in  heauen,2 
The  iron  sceptre  is  in  illusion  to 
Psalm  It.  9*  c^  th&t  <>f  gold  to 
Esther  v.  2.     Hume. 

829-  What   sit  we    then    pro- 

jecting  peace  and  war?"]     What 

seems  to  be  used  here  like  the 

Latin  Quid,  which  signifies  both 

what  and  why. 

332.  Vouchsafd']  Milton  con- 
stantly writes  this  verb  voutsafe, 
and  this  is  rather  of  a  softer 
sound,  but  the  other  seems  more 
agreeable  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word . 

332.  ~^for  what  p^ace  will  be 
given 


To  us  enslavd,  but  custody  se^ 
vere? 

— and  what  peace  can  we  rc- 
tum 

But  to  our  pow'r  hostility  and 
hate?] 
In  both  these  pa3sae:es  there  is. 
an  unusual  construction  of  the 
particle  but;  it  seems  to  put 
custody  severe  &c.  in  the  one, 
and  hosiilUy  and  hate  &c;  in  the 
other  on  the  foot  of  peace.  There 
are  some  very  few  instincet 
where  the  Latins  have  used  nisi 
(except,  or  but)  in  a  like  con- 
struction. One  is  in  Plautus's 
Mensechmi  Pro].  59*  Ei  libero- 
rum,  nisi  divitise,  nihil  erat. 
Richardson. 
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But  to  our  pow^r  hostility  and  hate, 

Untamed  reluctance,  and  revenge  though  slow, 

Yet  ever  plotting  how  the  conqueror  least 

May  reap  his  conquest,  and  may  least  rejoice 

In  doing  what  we  most  in  suffering  feel  ?  340 

Nor  will  occasion  want,  nor  shall  we  need 

With  dangerous  expedition  to  invade 

Heav'n,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege, 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.     What  if  we  find 

Some  easier  enterprise  ?  There  is  a  place,  345 

(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  hei^ven 

Err  not,)  another  world,  the  happy  seat 

Of  some  new  race  call'd  Man,  about  this  time 

To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 

In  pow'r  and  excellence,  but  favoured  more  35Q 

Of  him  who  rules  above ;  so  was  his  will 

PronouncM  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 

That  shook  heav'n^s  whole  circumference,  confirmM. 

Thither  let  us  bend  all  our  thoughts,  to  learn 


552.  — and  hy  an  oath. 
Thai  shook  keav'n's  whole  cir- 
cumference, confrni'd."] 
He  confirmed  it  by  an  oath  are  the 
very  words  of  St.  Paul,  Heb.  vi. 
17*  and  this  oath  is  said  to  shake 
heavn*s  whole  circumference  in 
allusion  to  Jupiter's  oath  in  Vir- 
gin Mn.  ix.  104. 

Dixerat :  idque  ratum  Stygti  per  flu- 

mina  fratrit. 
Per  pice  torrentes  atraque  voragine 

ripas 
Aanuit,  et  totuip  nutu   tremefecit 

Olynipuin* 

To  seal  his  sacred  vow,  by  Styx  be 
swore, 
'  II1C  lake  with  liquid  pitch,  the  dreary 
shorcy 


And  PhlegethpnTf  inDavig«b]«6ood/ 
And  the  black  regions  of  his  bro- 
ther God : 
He  said ;  and  shook  the  skies  with 
his  imperial  nod.    Drydat, 

As  Virgil  had  imitated  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  598. 

The  Monarch  spake,  and  bending  Us 

dark  brow 
Majestic   bow'd:    straig|lit  o*er  hit 

awAil  head 
Wav'd  locks  ambrosial,  and  OlympusT 

height 
To  its  foundation  trembled. 

Howes, 
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What  creatures  there  inhabit^  of  what  mould,  S66 

Or  substance,  how  endued^  and  what  their  power, 

And  where  their  weakness,  how  attempted  best, 

By  force  or  subtlety.     Though  heav'n  be  shut, 

And  heaven's  high  arbitrator  sit  secure 

In  his  own  strength,  this  place  may  lie  expos'd,       360 

The  utmost  border  of  his  kingdom,  left 

To  their  defence  who  hold  it :  here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achievM 

By  sudden  onset,  either  with  hell  fire 

To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  possess  365 

All  as  our  own,  and  drive,  as  we  were  driven, 

The  puny  habitants,  or  if  not  drive. 


360.  — <Ats  fdace  may  Ue  exvoid 
The  utmost  border  of  his  king- 
dom, left 
To  iheir  defence  who  hold  it ;] 
It  has  been  objected,  that  there 
is  a  contradictioD  between  this 
part  of  Beelzebub's  speech,  and 
what  he  says  afterwords,  speak- 
ing of  the  same  thing  and  of  a 
messenger  proper  to  be  sent  in 
search  of  this  new  world,  ver. 
410. 

—what  streogthy  what  art  can  then 
Saffloe,  or  wluit  evaflon  bear  him  iafe 
Through  the  strict  senteriet  and  sta- 
tions thiclc 
Of  angels  watching  round  ? 

How  can  this  earth  be  said  to 
lie  exposed  &c.  and  yet  to  be 
strictly  guarded  by  stationed 
angels?  The  objection  is  very 
ingenious :  but  it  is  not  said  thiU 
the  earth  doih  lie  exposed,  but 
only  that  it  may  lie  exposed: 
and  it  may  be  considered,  that 
the  design  of  Beelzebub  is  dif- 
ferent in  these  different  speeches ; 


in  the  former,  where  he  is  en- 
couraging the  assembly  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against 
this  world,  he  says  things  to 
lessen  the  difficulty  and  danger ; 
but  in  the  latter,  when  they  hav6 
determined  upon  the  expedition^ 
and  are  consulting  of  a  proper 
person  to  employ  in  it,  then  he 
says  things  to  magnify  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  to  make  th^m 
more  cautious  in  their  choice. 

S6Z,  — here  perhaps]  That  is, 
in  the  place  which  I  am  speaking 
of.  Milton  frequently  uses  now 
and  here,  not  meaning  a  time  of 
place  then  present  to  him  or  his 
speakers  when  they  are  speak- 
ing; but  that  time  and  that 
place,  which  he  or  they  ar6 
speaking  of.     Pearce. 

567.  The  puny  habitants,]  Th« 
author  by  puny  might  mean  no 
more  than  weak  or  little;  but 
yet  if  we  reflect  how  frequently 
he  uses  words  in  thehr  proper 
and  primarysignification,  it  seems 
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Seduce  them  to  our  party,  that  their  God 

May  prove  their  foe,  and  with  repenting  hand 

Abohsh  his  own  works.     This  would  surpass  370 

Common  revenge,  and  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance  ;  when  his  darling  sons, 

HurlM  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  shall  curse 

Their  frail  original,  and  faded  bliss,  375 

Faded  so  soon.     Advise  if  this  be  worth 

Attempting,  or  to  sit  in  darkness  here 

Hatching  vain  empires.     Thus  Beelzebub 

Pleaded  his  devilish  counsel,  first  devis'd 

By  Satan,  and  in  part  proposed  :  for  whence,  350 

But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 

So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 

Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 

To  mingle  and  involve,  done  all  to  spite 

The  great  Creator  ?  But  their  spite  still  serves         335 

His  glory  to  augment.     The  bold  design 

PleasM  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 

Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes  ;  with  full  assent 

They  vote :  whereat  his  speech  he  thus  renews. 

Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate,       390 
Synod  of  gods,  and  like  to  what  ye  are. 
Great  things  resolv'd,  which  from  the  lowest  deep. 
Will  once  more  lift  us  up,  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat ;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighboring  arms 

probable  that  he  might  include    n^,  born  since^  created  long  after 
likewise  the  sense  of  the  French     us. 
(from:  whence  it  is  derived)  puis 
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And  opportune  excursion  we  may  chance  396 

Re-enter  heav'n  ;  or  else  in  some  mild  zone 

Dwell  not  unvisited  of  heaven's  fair  light 

Secure,  and  at  the  brightening  orient  beam 

Purge  off  this  gloom  ;  the  soft  delicious  air,  400 

To  heal  the  scar  of  these  corrosive  fires, 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.     But  first  whom  shall  we  send 

In  search  of  this  new  world  ?  whom  shall  we  find 

Sufficient  ?  who  shall  tempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark  unbottomM  infinite  abyss,  405 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 

His  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  aery  flight 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 

Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 


898.  Dwell  not  unvisited  of 
heaven's  fair  lightJ]  See  P.  L. 
ill.  23.  and  Comu$,  339. 

vitit  us 
With  thy  long4evell'd  rule  of  itream- 
ing  llghU 

St.  Luke  i.  78.  "  The  dajf-tprin^ 
**  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.'* 
T.  Wartm. 

406.  — the  palpable  obscure'] 
It  19  remarkable  in  our  author's 
9tyle,  that  he  often  uses  adjec- 
tives as  substantiyes,  and  sub- 
stantives again  as  adjectives. 
Here  are  two  adjectives,  the 
latter  of  which  is  used  for  a  sub- 
stantive,  as  again  in  ver.  409, 
the  vast  abrupt.  And  sometimes 
there  are  two  substantives,  the 
former  of  which  is  used  for  an 
adjective,  as  the  ocean  stream, 
i.  202.  the  bullion  dross,  i.  704. 
Milton  often  enriches  his  lan- 
guage in  this  manner. 


409.  — ere  he  arrive 

The  happy  isle  f] 
The  earth  hanging  in  the  sea  of 
air,  like  a  happy  or  fortunate 
island,  as  the  name  is.  And  so  Ci- 
cero de  Nat.  Deor*  ii.  66,  calls  the 
earth  quasi  magnam  quandam 
insulam,  quam  nos  orbem  terrse 
vocamus.  Ere  he  arrive  the 
happy  isle;  so  the  word  arrive 
is  used  by  our  author  in  the 
preface  to  the  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer,  p.  276.  etlit.  1738.  *' And 
"  he,  if  our  things  here  below 
'"arrive  him  where  he  is  8sc,** 
and  again  in  his  Treatise  qf  civil 
power  in  ecclesiasiical  causes^  p. 
553,  "  Let  him  also  forbear 
'*  force — lest  a  worse  woe  arrive 
"  him,'*  And  by  Shakespeare, 
3  Hen.  VI.  act  v. 

—those  powerf ,  that  the  Queen 
Hath  nis'd  in  Gallia^  have  arrived  ottr 
coatt. 
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The  happy  isle  ?  what  strength,  what  art  can  theo  410 

Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 

Through  the  strict  senteries  and  stations  thick 

Of  Angels  watching  round  ?  Here  he  had  need 

AU  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 

Choice  in  our  suffrage ;  for  on  whom  we  send,        4i5 

The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies. 

This  said,  he  sat ;  and  expectation  held 
His  look  suspense,  awaiting  who  appearM 
To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 
The  perilous  attempt :  but  all  sat  mute,  420 

Pond'ring  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts ;  and  each 
In  other^s  countenance  read  his  own  dismay 
AstonishM :  none  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heav'n- warring  champions  could  be  found 
So  hardy  as  to  proffer  or  accept  425 

Alone  the  dreadful  voyage ;  till  at  last 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raisM 
Abo?e  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  unmov'd  thus  spake. 

O  progeny  of  heav'n,  empyreal  thrones,  4S0 

With  reason  hath  deep  silence  and  demur 
Seized  us,  though  undismayM :  long  is  tlie  way 


4S0.  — but  all  sat  mute,']  Ho- 
mer often  uses  words  to  the  same 
effect^  when  an  aflfair  of  difficulty 
is  proposed,  such  as  sending  a 
spy  into  the  Trojan  camp>  or  a 
single  combat  with  Hector.  IHad. 
viL92. 


429.  — unmovd]  With  any 
of  those  dangers  which  deterred 
others. 

4S0.  0  progeny  qf  keavn,'] 
Virg.  Eel.  iv.  7. 

Jam  nova  progenies  cado  dimittitur 
alto. 

Hume. 

43^.  -—long  is  the  way 
And  hard,  that  out  qf  heU  leada 
up  to  light;'] 
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And  hard,  that  out  of  bell  leads  up  to  light ; 
Our  prison  strong ;  this  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold,  and  gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us  prohibit  all  ^ress. 
These  pass'd,  if  any  pass,  the  vQid  profound 
Of  unessential  Night  receives  biai  next 
Wide  gaping,  and  with  utter  loss  of  beii^ 
Threatens  him,  plung'd  in  that  abortive^gulf. 
If  thence  he  scape  into  whatever  worldi 
Or  unknown  region,  what  remaint^  him  less 


435 


440 


Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  128. 

Sed   revoeare   graduin»  tuperaiique 

evaderv  $6  wmnh 
Hoc  opuiy  hie  labor  est. 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerAiI 

•kiee. 
In  this  the  task»  and  mighty  labour 

Ues.  Drydoh 

as  in  what  follows  of  the  5re 
imoanruig  them  round  ninefold, 
and  -of  the  gates  qf  burning  ada* 
manty  he  alludes  to  what  Virgil 
says  in  the  same  boojk,  of  Styx 
and  of  the  gates  of  hell* 

noviet  Styx  interfuse  coercet. 

ver.  4S9w 

Porta  advcrsa  ingens  aolidoque  ado* 

wtanic  columoflB.  ver.  552. 

434.  — ilus  huge  convex  of  fire,] 
This  huge  yaultof  fire,  bending 
down  on  all  sides  ffound  us.  Con- 
vex  is  spoken  properly  of  the  ex-» 
tenor  surfece  of  a  globes  and 
concave  of  the  interu>r  surface 
which  is  hollow :  but  the  poets 
do  not  always  speak  thus  exactly, 
but  use  Ihem  promiscuously; 
and  hence  in  Virgil  ceeii  eonvexa 
nod  mpera  eonvexa  in  several 
places.     And  what  is  here  the 


convex  of  fire  is  afterwards  called 
the^^erjf  concave,  rer.  6S5. 

4SS,i'-4hevoidprqfound]  Inmt 
prqfundum,  as  Lucretius  has  it 
in  several  places. 

4S9.  Of  uttgmntidl  Night]  Un^ 
eftential,  void  of  being  j  dark- 
ness approaching  nearest  to^  and 
being  the  best  reserablaoce  of 
non-enlHy.  Hume. 
4M^  fmHgiai  senmH  him  (eft 
Tknn  unknown  dnngfp^j  aw4  as 
hard  escape  f] 
So  again,  b.  Ix.  41.  vne  higher 
QirgUQient  remaisis*  This  is  a 
bolder  Latinism  than  ia  quite 
consonant  with  Englieh  peeiry. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  UN  of  Mil- 
ton, observes,  that.  '•  he  formed 
"  his  style  by  a  perverse  a^d  pe- 
"  dantic  principle.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  use  English  words 
with  a  foreign  idiom.  Hut 
such,**  he  adds,  "  is  the  power 
"  of  his  poetry,  that  his  call  is 
*'  obeyed  without  resistaiMce,  the 
"  reader  feels  himself  in  capti- 
'^  vity  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
^'  mind,  and  criticism  sinks  ^n 
"  admiration/'     Dunsier, 
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Than  unknown  dangers,  and  as  hard  escape  ? 

But  I  should  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers,  445 

And  this  imperial  sovranty,  adomM 

With  splendour,  arm'd  with  power,  if  ought  proposM 

And  judged  of  public  moment,  in  the  shape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.     Wherefore  do^  I  assume       450 

These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign. 

Refusing  to  accept  as  great  a  share 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  so  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  rest  455 

High  honoured  sits  ?  Go  therefore  mighty  powers. 

Terror  of  heaven,  though  fall'n  ;  intend  at  home, 


450.  — Wherefore  do  I  a$8ume 
&c.]  Our  author  has  here 
caught  the  apirit  of  Homer  in 
that  divine  speech  of  Sarpedon 
to  Glaucus,  Iliad,  xii.  310. 

TXmtmt,  rtn  Iw  ftn  rtrtfuifu^  fUiXtttrm 
Kmi  rt/utt   nfUfiMtm    fitym    %mit$f 

CiXfrrw  ice 

Whj  boast   we,    Glnucus^  our  ex* 

tended  reign , 
Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the 

Lycian  plain. 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the 

fruitful  field. 
And  hills  where  vines  their  purple 

harvest  yield. 
Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar 

crown*d. 
Our  feasts    eohancM   with    music's 

sprightly  sound  ? 


Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with 

joy  Bunrey'd, 
Admir*d    as    heroes,   and   as   gods 

obey'd? 
Unless  great  acts  superiormerit  prove. 
And  vindicate  the  bouoteoua  pow'ra 

above. 

« 

Tis  our*s,  thjB  dignity  they  give^  to 

grace; 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in 

place,  j|v.  Pope* 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
best-spirited  speeches  io  the 
whole  Iliad :  but  (as  Mr.  Hume 
says)  is  as  much  exalted  in  the 
imitation,  as  a  seraphim  is  su- 
perior to  a  man.  And  is  it  not 
a  probable  presumption,  that 
Milton  (whose  dislike  to  kings 
is  very  well  known)  by  putting 
these  sentiments  into  the  mouth 
of  the  king  of  hell  intended  an 
oblique  satire  upon  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  whose  practice  is 
so  often  directly  contrary  to 
them? 
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While  here  shall  be  our  home,  what  best  may  ease 

The  present  misery,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable ;  if  there  be  cure  or  charm  460 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion :  intermit  no  watch 

Against  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad 

Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destruction  seek 

Deliverance  for  us  all :  this  enterprise  465 

None  shall  partake  with  me.     Thus  saying  rose 

The  Monarch,  and  prevented  all  reply, 

Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  raisM 

Others  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 

(Certain  to  be  refused)  what  erst  they  fear'd  ;  470 

And  so  refused  might  in  opinion  stand 

His  rivals,  winning  cheap  the  high  repute 

Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.     But  they 

Dreaded  not  more  th^  adventure  than  his  voice 

Forbidding  ;  and  at  once  with  him  they  rose  ;  475 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 

Of  thunder  heard  remote.     Tow'ards  him  they  bend 

With  awful  reverence  prone ;  and  as  a  God 

Extol  him  equal  to  the  Hig'hest  in  heaven  : 

Nor  faiPd  they  to  express  how  much  they*  praised,  480 

That  for  the  general  safety  he  despisM 

His  own :  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damn'd 


465.  -— /fr»  enterpme  476.  Their  rising  all  al  once 

None  shall  pariake  with  me.]  was  as  the  sound 

The  abruptness  of  Satan's  con«         Of  ihundtr  heard  remote.'] 

elusion  is  very  well  expressed  by  The  rising  of  tbis  great  assembly 

the  speech  breaking  off  in  the  is  described  in  a  very  sublime 

middle  of  the  verse.  and  poetical  manner,    uiddison* 
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Lose  all  their  virtue ;  lest  bad  men  should  boast 

Their  specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory'  excites, 

Or  close  ambition  varnishM  o'er  with  zeal.  485 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 

As  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 

Ascending,  while  the  north-wind  sleeps,  o'erspread 


483.  — lest  bad  men  ihould 
boast  &c.]  Here  Dr.  Bentley 
asks^  whether  the  devils  retain 
some  of  their  virtue,  on  purpose 
lest  bad  men  should  boiast  &c. 
This  being  an  absurdity^  he 
reads,  less  should  bad  men  boast 
&c.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  alteration.  To  take  the 
force  of  the  word  lest,  we  must 
suppose  the  author  to  have  left 
his  reader  to  supply  sooie  such 
expression  as  this,  This  remark 
(of  the  devils  not  losing  all  their 
vittue)  I  make,  lest  bad  men 
sliould  boast  &c.  Dr.  Bentley 
knows  that  fcn  in  Greek  and 
ne  in  Latin  are  often  thus  used. 
Milton  here  seems  to  have  bad 
in  view  £ph.  ii.  8,  9-  ^y  grace 
ye  are  saved  through  faith — not  of 
works,  lesi  any  man  should  boast. 
Not,  that  they  were  saved  not  of 
works,  on  purpose  lest  any  man 
should  boast  i  but  St.  Paul  puts 
them  in  mind  of  that,  and  made 
that  remark  to  prevent  their 
boasting,    Pearce. 

As  our  author  has  drawn  Satan 
with  some  remains  of  the  beauty, 
so  he  represents  him  likewise 
with  some  of  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  an  arch-angel  ^  and 
herein  he  has  followed  the  rule 


of  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics,  chap. 
15.  that  the  manners  should  be 
as  good  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject would  possibly  admit.  A 
devil  all  made  up  of  wickedness 
would  be  too  shocking  to  any 
reader  or  writer. 

489*  — while  the  north-toisid 
sleeps,']  So  Homer  expresses  it, 
Iliad.  V.  524. 

■  ■ifg*  ndfr^i  /MMf  B«^ut«,— 

that  wind  generally  clearing  the 
sky,  and  dispersing  the  clouds. 
Every  body  must  be  wonderfully 
delighted  with  this  similitude. 
The  images  are  not  more  pleas- 
ing in  nature,  than  they  are  re- 
freshing to  the  reader  after  his 
attention  to  the  foregoing  de- 
bate. We  have  a  simile  of  the 
same  kind  in  Homer,l>ut  applied 
upon  a  very  different  occasion. 
Iliad,  xvi.  jeg?. 

at  T  ir  mp*  vif fiXnf  »«f nft*  igMf  ^- 

ymXMs 
Knn^u  wtnump  nptXnf  m^^nytfjwm 

£»  T  i^«Mff  wmnu  w—wmt^  tuu  Wf^mnt 

Km   nturm,   «0^f«lif  If   m^  itnffmyM 

So  when  thick  clouds  inwrap  the 

mountain's  head, 
0*er  heav'n*8  expanse  like  one  black 

ceiling  spread ; 
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Heav'u*s  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element  490 

Scowls  o^er  the  darkenM  landscape  snow,  or  shower  ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  iarewell  sweet 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  495 

O  shame  to  men  !  devil  with  devil  damnM 


Sudden,  the  Tbund'rer  with  a  flash- 
ing ray. 

Bursts  through  the  darkness,  and 
lets  down  thedaj:' 

The  hills  shine  oat,  the  rocks  in 
prospect  riset 

And  streams,  and  vales,  and  forests 
strike  the  ejet^ 

The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the 
sight, 

And  all  th'  unmeasured  sether  flames 
with  light. 

Mr.  Pope  translateg  it  as  if  Ju- 
piter lightened,  which  makes  it 
a  horrid  rather  than  a  pleasing 
scene;  but  Homer  says  only 
that  he  removed  the  thick  clouds 
from  the  mountain  top,  and  so 
it  is  explained  in  the  note  of 
Pope's  Homer,  which  shews  that 
the  translation  and  notes  were 
not  always  made  by  the  same 
person.  We  have  a  simile  too, 
much  of  the  same  nature  in  a 
Sonnet  of  Spenser,  as  Mr.  Tliyer 
hath  observed.     Sonnet  40. 

Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable 
cheer. 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  you  liken 
it: 
When  on  each  eye-lid  sweetly  do 
appear 
An  hundred  graces  as  in  shade  to 
siU 
Eikesa  it  seemetb,  in  my  simple  wh. 
Unto  the  fair  sun«shine  in  summer's 
day; 
That  when  a  dreadful  storm  away  ib 
flit, 
Through  the    broad  world   doth 
tpiead  his  goodly  ray  e 


At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits 

on  spray. 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den 

was  fled, 
Ck>me  forth  afresh  out  of  their  Isle 

dismay. 
And  to  the    light  lift    up  their 

drooping  hea£ 
So  my  storm  beaten  heart  likewise  is 

cheered, 
With  that  sun-shine,  when  cloudy 

looks  are  cleared. 

See  also  a  simile  of  the  same 

kind  in  Boethius  De  Cons.  1.  1. 

and  in  Dante's  Inferno,  c.  24. 
469.  --^'ertpread 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face,] 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant. 

xii.  St.  S^. 

And  htao*uU  iheerfid  Jkce  enveloped. 

Thyer, 

494.  — bleating  herds'^  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  flocks,  and  says 
that  herd  is  a  word  proper  to 
rattle,  that  do  not  bl^at.  But 
herd  is  originally  the  common 
name  for  a  number  of  any  sort 
of  cattle :  hence  ehepherdy  that 
is  sheepherdimau,  see  vii.  468. 
Pearce. 

— bleating  herds  is  much  such 
an  expression  as  Spenser's  fleeci^ 
caiile  in  Colin  CUmt's  cmne  home 
again, 

496.  O  shame  to  men!  &cJ] 
This  reflection  will  appear  the 
more  pertinent  and  natural,  when 
one   conaijders    the   contentious 
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Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 

Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 

Of  heavenly  grace:  and  God  proclaiming  peace. 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife  500 

Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars, 

Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy  : 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 

Man  had  not  helhsh  foes  enough  besides, 

That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait.  505 

The  Stygian  council  thus  dissolved  ;  and  forth 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers  : 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount,  and  seemed 
Alone  th'  antagonist  of  heav'n,  nor  less 
Than  helPs  dread  emperor  with  pomp  supreme.       510 
And  God-like  imitated  state ;  him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosM 
With  bright  imblazonry,  and  horrent  arms. 
Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result :  5i5 

Tow'ards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy 

age,  in  which  Milton  lived  ami         51?.  — the  sounding  alchemy] 

wrote.     Thyer.  Dr.  Bentley  reads  oricAa/c:  but 

512.  A  globe  of  Jiery  seraphim]  since  he  allows  that  gold  and 
A  globe  signifies  here  a  battalion  silver  coin,  as  well  as  brass  and 
in  circle  surrounding  him,  as  pewter,  are  alchemy^  being  m\xed 
Virgil  says,  Mn.  x.  373.  metals,  for  that  reason  alchemy 

-quk  gMmi  ille  viriim  denrinimus  will  do   here  5    especially  being 

urget.  joined   to  the  epithet  soundmg, 

513.  —horrent  arms.}  Horrent  which  detennines  it  to  mean  a 
includes  the  idea  both  of  terrible  trumpet,  made  perhaps  of  the 
and  prickly,  set  up  like  the  mixed  metals  of  brass,  silver,  &c. 
bristles  of  a  wild  boar.  Pearce. 

HoTfeniia  Afartis  arma.  V^g.  Mn.  \.         AUhemy,  the  name  of  that  art 
-den8as.cieBtqueAorr^«ft«,h.siU.     wjiich   is   the  sublimer   part  of 

Mtu  X.  178.     chemistry,  the  transmutation  or 
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By  heralds^  voice  explained  ;  the  hollow'  abyss 

Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  heU 

With  deaPning  shout  returnM  them  loud  acclaim.    520 

Thence  more  at  ease  their  minds,  and  somewhat  raisM 

By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  powers 

Disband,  and  wandering,  each  his  several  way 

Pursues,  as  inclination  or  sad  choice 

Leads  him  perplex'd,  where  he  may  likeliest  find     5^5 

Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 

The  irksome  hours,  till  his  great  chief  return. 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  sublime, 


metals.  Milton  names  no  par- 
ticular metaiy  but  leaves  the  ima- 
gination at  large^  any  metal  pos- 
sible to  be  produced  by  that 
mysterious  art;  it  is  a  meto- 
nymy, the  efficient  for  the  eflfect ; 
vastly  poetical.     RickartUon. 

Alchemy  is  in  short  what  is 
corruptly  pronounced  Ockamy, 
that  is,  any  mixed  metal. 

527.  — till  his  great  chief  re- 
tumH^  80  it  is  in  the  first  edi- 
tion :  but  in  the  second  and 
some  others  it  is^  tiU  this  great 
chief  return;  which  is  manifestly 
an  error  of  the  press. 

528.  Part  on  the  plain,  &c.] 
The  diversions  of  the  fallen 
angels,  with  the  particular  ac- 
count of  their  place  of  habita- 
tion, are  described  with  great 
pregnancy  of  thought  and  copi- 
ousness of  invention.  The  di- 
versions are  every  way  suitable 
to  beings,  who  had  nothing  left 
them  but  strength  and  know- 
ledge misapplied.  Such  are  their 
contentions  at  the  race  and  in 
feats  of  arms,  with  their  enter- 
tainments in  the  following  lines, 

VOL.  I. 


'  Other*  with  vatt  Typhcean  rage  more 
fell  ic 

Their  music  is  employed  in  ce- 
lebrating their  own  criminal 
exploits,  and  their  discourse 
in  sounding  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and 
fore-knowledge.     Addison, 

Part  (ontend  on  the  plain  in 
running,  or  in  the  air  in  flying, 
as  at  the  famous  Olympian  or 
Pythian  games  in  Greece,  while 
another  part  contend  on  horse- 
back or  in  chariot  races,  Part 
curb  their  fiery  steeds,  &c.  These 
warlike  diversions  of  the  fallen 
angels  during  the  absence  of 
Satan,  seem  to  be  copied  from 
the  military  exercises  of  the 
Myrmidons  during  the  absence 
of  their  chief  from  the  war. 
Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  774.  fire,  only 
the  images  are  raised  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  beings 
who  are  here  described.  We  may 
suppose  too  that  the  author  had 
an  eye  to  the  diversions  and 
entertainments  of  the  departed 
heroes  in  Virgil's  Elysium,  .£n. 
vi.  642. 
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Upon  the  wing,  or  in  swift  race  contend. 
As  at  th'  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields ; 
Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fix)nted  brigades  form. 
As  when  to  warn  proud  cities  war  appears 
WagM  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  and  couch  their  spears 
Till  thickest  legions  close ;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  burns. 
Others  with  vast  TyphoBan  rage  more  fell 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind  ;  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 


530 


535 


540 


Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra 

paltBstris, 
Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulT&  laciantur 

aren&: 
Para  pedibusf  plaudunt  choreas,  et 

carmina  dicunt,  Ac. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  ex- 
ercise. 

And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrest- 
ler's prize. 

Some  in  heroic  verse  divinely  sing; 

Others  in  artfUl  measures  lead  the 
ringt  &c.  Dryden, 

551 .  »— or  ^Aufi  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels,^ 
Plainly  taken  from  Horace^  Od. 
i«  lib.  i.  ver.  4.  * 

Meuque  fervidis  evitaU  rotis. 

But  with  good  judgment  he  says 
rapid  not  fervid:  because  in 
these  hell-games  both  the  wheels 
and  the  burning  marie  they  drove 
on  were  fervid  even  before  the 
race.    Bentley. 

534.  Wag'din  the  trotibled  sky,\ 
So  Shakespeare  in  1  Uen.  IV. 
act  i.  calls  these  appearances 

—the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 


536.  • — and  couch  their  spears] 
Fix  them  in  their  rests.  Couch 
from  coucher  (French)  to  place. 
A  rest  was  made  in  the  breast  of 
the  armour^  and  was  caUed  a 
rest  from  arrester  (French)  to 
stay.     Richardson, 

539.  Others  w'ah vast  Typhcean 
rage  &c.]  Others  with  rage  like 
that  of  Typhosus  or  Typhon, 
one  of  the  giants  who  warred 
against  heaven,  of  whom  see  be- 
fore i.  199.  The  contrast  here 
is  very  remarkable.  Some  are 
employed  in  sportive  games  and 
exercises^  while  others  rend  up 
both  rocks  and  hills,  and  make 
wild  uproar.  Some  again  are 
singing  in  a  valley,  while  others 
are  discoursing  and  arguing  on  a 
hill ;  and  these  are  represented 
as  sitting,  while  others  march 
different  ways  to  discover  that 
infernal  world.  Every  company 
is  drawn  in  contrast  both  to  that 
which  goes  before,  and  that 
which  follows. 
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As  when  Alcides,  from  CEc)ialia  ci»wnM 
With  conquest,  felt  th^  envenomed  robe,  and  tore 
Through  pain  up  by  the  roots  Thessalian  pines. 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  CEta  threw 
Into  th'  Euboic  sea.     Others  more  mild. 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
By  doom  of  battle ;  and  complain  th^t  fete 
Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to  force  or  chance. 
Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 


545 


550 


542.  As  when  Alcides,  8lc]  As 
when  Hercules  named  Alcides 
from  hts  grandfather  WcmuB, 
from  CEchalia  crowned  with  con^ 
quest,  after  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  CEchalia  a  city  of 
BoBOtia,  having  brought  with 
him  from  thence  lole  the^kines 
daughter,  fiU  th*  envenom  d  rJbe, 
which  was  'sent  him  by  Deianira 
in  jealousy  of  his  new  mistress, 
and  stuck  so  close  to  his  skin 
that  he  could  not  pull  off  the 
one  without  pulling  off  the  other » 
and  tore  through  pain  up  by  the 
roots  Thessalian  pines,  and  Liehas 
who  had  brought  him  the  poi- 
soned robe,  from  the  top  qf  (Eta, 
a  mountain  in  the  lyorders  of 
Thessaly,  threw  into  th*  Euboic 
sea,  the  sea  near  Eubeea  nn  island 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  mad- 
ness of  Hercules  was  a  subject 
for  tragedy  among  the  ancients, 
(H(«KAfK  fuufumn  by  Euripides^ 
Hercules  Furens  by  Seneca,)  but 
our  author  has  comprised  the 
principal  circumstances  in  this 
aimilitnde,  and  seems  more  par* 


ticudarly  to  have  copied  Ovid, 
Met.  ix.  iZ6, 

Victor  ob  (Echalia—  &c. 

But  as  Mr.  Thyer  rightly  ob- 
serves, Milton  in  this  simile  falls 
vastly  short  of  his  usual  subli- 
mity and  propriety.  How  much 
does  the  image  of  Alcides  tear- 
ing up  Thessalian  pines  &c.  sink 
below  that  of  the  angels  rending 
up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and 
riding  the  air  in  whirlwind !  and 
how  faintly  and  insignificantly 
does  the  allusion  end  with  the 
low  circumstance  of  Lichas  being 
thrown  into  the  Euboic  sea  ! 
550.  "'-and  complain  that  fate 
Free  virtue  should  inthrall  to 
force  or  chancel 
This  is  taken  from  the  famous 
distich  of  Euripides,  which  Bru- 
tus used,  when  he  slew  himself  ^ 

In  some  places  for  fiM  force  it  is 
quoted  rv;^ti^fufte.  Milton  has 
well  comprehended  both,  inthrall 
tofofce  or  chance.    Bcntley. 
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(What  could  it  less  when  spi'rits  immortal  sing  ?) 

Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 

The  thronging  audience.  In  discourse  more  sweet 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense,) 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retire, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 


55S 


554.  Suspended  hell,]  The  effect 
of  their  singing  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  Orpheus  in  hell^ 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  481. 

Quia  ipsa  stupuere  domus,  atque  In- 

tima  lethi 
Tartara,  capruleo«que  impleue  crinl- 

bus  angues 
Sumenides,   tenuitque .  inhians    tria 

Cerberua  ora, 
Atque  Izionii   vento   rota   oonatitit 

orbii. 

E*en  from  the  deptha  of  hell  the 
damn'd  advance, 

Th*  infernal  mansions  nodding  seem 
to  dance ; 

The  gaping  tliree-mouth'd  dog  for- 
gets to  snarly 

The  Furies  hearken^and  their  snakes 
uncurl ; 

Ixion  seems  no  more  his  pain  to  feel, 

^But  leans  attentive  on  his  standing 
wheel.    Drydsn. 

Hie  harmony  nupended  hell ;  but 
is  it  not  much  better  with  the 
parenthesis  coming  between  ? 
which  suspends  as  it  were  the 
event,  raises  the  reuder^s  atten- 
tion^ and  gives  a  greater  force 
to  the  sentence. 

But  the  harmony 
(What  could   it  less  when    spTrits 

immortal  sing?) 
Suspended  hell,  &c. 

Compare  Horace  concerning 
the  strains  of  Sappho  and  Al- 
csus.     Odes  xi.  xiii.  v.  20-*40. 


Utnimque  sscro  digna  silentio 
Mirautur  umbrae  dicere :  sed  magia 
Pugnas  et  exactoa  tyrannos 

Densam  humeris  bibit  aure  viil- 
gus. 
Quid  minim  ubi  illis  carminihua  stu- 
pens,  &C. 

E. 

554.  — took  with  ravishment, 
&c.]]  So  in  the  Ode  on  the  JVa- 
tivUy,  98. 

As  all  their  souls  mi  H'utfut  taptwfc 
tooh 

Ravishment  is  a  favourite  word 
with  Milton.  See  Par.  Lost,  ▼. 
46.  ix.  54*1.  Comus,  S45.  and 
Tetrachordon,  Pr.  W.  i.  22^. 
Spenser  has  the  word  in  Astro^ 
phel,  St.  7.     r.  Warton. 

555,  ^^In  discourse  more  sweef] 
Our  poet  so  justly  prefers  dis- 
course to  the  highest  harmony, 
that  he  has  seated  his  reasoning 
angels  on  a  hill  as  high  and 
elevated  as  their  thoughts,  leav- 
ing the  songsters  in  their  humble 
valley.  '  Hume, 

559'  -foreknowledge,  wiU,  and 
fate, 

Fix*d  fate,  free  will,  foreknow- 
ledge  absolute,] 
The  turn  of  the  words  here  is  ad- 
mirable, and  very  well  expresses 
the  wanderings  and  majses  of  their 
discourse.  And  the  turn  of  the 
words  is  greatly  improved,  and 
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FixM  fate,  fi-ee  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 
Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory^  and  shame. 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy : 
Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel. 
Another  part  in  squadrons  and  gross  bauds, 
On  bold  adventure  to  discover  wide 
That  dismal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 
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565 


570 


rendered  still  more  beautiful  by 
the  addition  of  an  epithet  to 
each  of  them. 

565.  Vain  wisdom  all,  and 
false  philosophy  ;]  Good  and  evU, 
and  tie  finibus  bonorum  et  malo- 
rum,  ^c.  were  more  particularly 
the  subjects  of  disputation  among 
the  philosophers  and  sophists  of 
old,  as  providence,  free  will,  &c. 
were  among  the  scnool-men  and 
divines  of  later  times,  especially 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  free 
notions  of  Arminius  u|>on  these 
subjects :  and  our  author  shews 
herein  what  an  opinion  he  had 
of  all  books  and  learning  of  this 
kind. 

56s.  — /V  obdured  breasQ  So 
we  read  in  Milton's  own  edi- 
tions, and  not  obdurate,  as  it  is 
in  Dr.  Bentley's,  Mr.  Fenton's, 
and  others:  the  same  word  is 
used  again  in  vi.  785. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood 
cbdur'd. 


569.  —^ith  triple  steel.']  Hor. 
Od.  i.  iii.  9,  10. 

lUi  robur,  ct  ss  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  ^c. 

572.  That  dismal  world,]  The 
several  circumstances  in  the  de- 
scription of  Hell  are  finely  ima- 
gined; as  the  four  rivers  which 
disgorge  themselves  into  the  sea 
of  fire,  the  extremes  of  c»l(l  and 
heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion. 
The  monstrous  animals  pro- 
duced in  that  infernal  world  are 
represented  by  a  single  line, 
which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much 
longer  description  of  them  would 
have  done.  This  episode  of  the 
fallen  spirits  and  their  place  of 
habitation  comes  in  very  hap- 
pily to  unbend  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  its  attention  to  the 
debate.  An  ordinary  poet  would 
indeed  have  spun  out  so  many 
circumstances  to  a  great  length, 
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Might  yield  tbem  easier  habitation,  bend 
Four  ways  their  flying  march,  along  the  banks 
Of  four  infernal  rivers,  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  streams  ; 
Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate ; 


.    575 


aod  by  that  means  have  weak- 
ened, instead  of  iUuitrated  tile 
principal  fable.    Addiaon, 

577.  Abhorred  Styx,  &cJi  The 
Greeks  reckon  up  five  rivers  in 
hell>  and  call  them  after  the 
names  of  the  noxious  springs 
and  rivers  in  their  own  country. 
Our  poet  follows  their  example 
both  as  to  the  number  and  the 
names  of  these  infernal  rivers, 
and  excellently  describes  their 
natore  and  properties,  with  the 
explanation  of  their  names,  Styx 
so  named  of  a  Greek  word  rrvyw 
that  signifies  to  hate  and  abhor, 
and  therefore  called  here  Jb- 
horred  Styx,  the  jlood  nf  deadly 
hate,  and  hy  Virgil  palus  inama- 
bilis.  Ma,  vi.  438.  Acheron  has 
Its  name  from  «;^««  dolor  and  fw 
fluo,  flowing  with  grief;  and  is 
represented  accordingly  Sad  A- 
cheron,  the  river  of  sorrow,  black 
and  deep,  agreeable  to  Virgirs 
character  of  it 

-.— 4eDebnMa  palui  Acheronte  refuso. 

JEn,  vL  107. 

Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation, 
because  derived  from  iuvj»w»  sig- 
nifying to  lament :  as  Phlegeihon 
is  nrom  f  A«y«^  signifying  to  burn; 
and  therefore  rightly  described 
herejierce  Phlegethon,  whose  waves 
qf  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage, 
as  it  is  by  Virgil,  iEn.  vi.  550. 

-i—rapidos  flainmii— torrentibus  am* 

nifl 
TartareuB  PMegethoir. 


We  know  not  what  to  say  as  to 
the  Bitaation  of  these  rivers. 
•Homer,  represents  Cocytus  as 
branching  out  of  Styx,  and  both 
Cocytus  and  Phlegethon  (or  Py* 
riphleg^thon)  as  flowing  into 
Acheron,  Odyss.  x.  519. 

KMMtfTtf  f  if  }ii  ^rvytg  vUtr0s  irnv 

and  perhaps  he  describes  their 
situation  as  it  really  *  was  in 
Greece :  but  Virgil  and  the 
other  poets  frequently  confound 
them,  and  mention  their  names 
and  places  without  sufficient  dif- 
ference or  distinction.  Our  poet 
therefore  was  at  liberty  to  draw 
(as  I  may  say)  a  new  map  of 
these  rivers ;  and  he  supposes  a 
burning  lake  agreeably  to  Scrip- 
ture that  often  mentions  the  lake 
ofjire;  and  he  makes  these  four 
rivers  to  flow  from  four  different 
quarters  and  empty  themselves 
into  this  burning  lake,  which 
gives  us  a  much  greater  idea 
than  any  of  the  heathen  poets 
have  done.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  fifth  river  called  Lethe,  which 
name  in  Greek  signified  forget' 
fulness,  and  its  waters  are  said 
to  have  occasioned  that  quality, 
Mti.  vi.  714. 

— Lethaei  ad  fluminis  undam 
Securos  laticcst  et  longa  oblivia  po- 
tant: 
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Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow^  black  and  deep  ; 

Cocytus,  namM  of  liuaaentation  loud 

Hearid  on  the  rueful  stream.;  fierce  Pble^thon,       580 

Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  ofi*  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe  the  river  of  oblivion  rolls 

Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  state  and  be^ng  forgets,  585 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 

Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems  590 

Of  ancient  pile ;  or  else  deep  snow  and  ice» 

A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old. 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk :  the  parching  air 

Burns  frore,  and  cold  perforins  th*  effect  of  fire.        595 


and  Milton  attributes  the  same 
effect  to  it>  and  describes  it  as  a 
slow  and  silent  stream,  as  Lucan 
had  done  before  him,  ix.  855, 

Qnam  juzfa  Leihn  iaeitus  pniU^ 
biiitt  amnit* 

The  river  of  oblirion  is  rightly 
placed /ar  o^from  the  rivers  cf 
hatred^  sorrow^  lamentation,  and 
rage)  and  divides  the  firosen 
continent  from  the  region  of  fire. 
589.  —dire  hail,]  Hor.  Od.  i 
ii.  1. 

Jm.  MtU  tetriB  nivis  atque  dirtt 
GrimdinU  &c. 

599.  ^thai  Serbanian  hog^ 
S«rboiiis  Was  a  lake  200  farlongi 
in  length  and  1000  in  compass^ 


between  the  ancient  mountain 
Casius  and  Damiata  a  city  of 
Egypt  on  one  of  the  more  east- 
em  mdtiths  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills 
of  loose  sand^  which  carri^  into 
the  water  by  high  winds  so 
thickened  the  lake^  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  part  of  the 
continent,  where  whole  armies 
have  been  swallowed  up.  Read 
Herodotus,  l.  iii.  and  Luc.  Phar. 
viif.  539.  ^c. 

Perfida  qua    tellus  Casiis  excurrit 

Et  vada  teitantur  junetas  iBgyplia 
Syrtes,  &c. 

Hume, 

595.  Burns  frore,'}    Frore  an 
l4 
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Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal^d 

At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damned 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice  60O 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immbveable,  infixM,  and  frozen  round, 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 

Both  to  and  fro,  their  sorrow  to  augment,  6o6 

And  wish  and  struggle,  as  they  pass,  to  reach 

The  tempting  stream,  with  one  small  drop  to  lose 


old  won)  for  frosty.  The  parch- 
ing air  burns  with  frost.  So  we 
have  in  Virg.  Georg.  i.  9^. 

^-Bortte  penetrabile  ft'igus  adurat : 

and  in  Ecclus.  xlii.  fO,  21.  fVhen 
the  cold  norlh-wind  hloweth — it 
devour eth  the  mountains,  and  bum" 
eth  the  foilderness,  and  conwmeth 
the  grass  asjire.  And  is  not  the 
expression  used  by  the  Psalmist 
of  the  sDroe  nature?  The  sun 
shall  not  bum  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  by  night,  Psal.  cxxi.  6. 
in  the  old  translation  and  the 
Septuagint  ? 

.^96.  — by  harpy-footed  furies 
hatd]  The  word  haTd  in  this 
line  is  derived  from  the  Belgic 
kalen  or  the  French  haler,  and 
therefore  should  be  spelt  as  it  is 
here^  and  not  haiTd  as  in  Milton's 
own  editions.  Spenser  uses  the 
word.  Faery  Queen^  b.  v.  cant, 
ii.  St.  26. 

Who  rudely  haTd  her  forth  without 

1: 


and  we  meet  with  it  several  times 
in  Shakespeare. 

603.  — thence  hurried  back  to 
fire.']  This  circumstance  of  the 
damned*s  su£Pering  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  by  turns  is 
finely  invented  to  aggravate  the 
horror  of  the  description,  and 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  Job 
xxiv.  19.  but  not  as  it  is  in  the 
English  translation,  but  in  the 
vulgar  Latin  version,  which  Mil- 
ton frequently  used.  Ad  nimium 
calorem  transeat  ab  aquis  nwium; 
Let  him  pass  to  excessive  heat  from 
waters  of  snow.  And  so  Jerome 
and  other  commentators  under- 
stand it.  There  is  a  fine  passage 
likewise  in  Shakespeare,  where 
the  punishment  after  death  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  extreme 
heat  or  extreme  cold  ;  but  these 
extremes  are  not  made  alternate, 
and  to  be  suffered  both  in  their 
turns,  as  Milton  has  described 
them,  and  thereby  has  greatly 
refined  and  improved  the  thought. 
Measure  for  Measuret  ^mX  iii.  • 
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In  sweet  forgetful ness  all  pain  and*  woe, 

All  in  one  moment,  and  so  near  the  brink  ; 

But  fate  withstands,  and  to  oppose  th'  attempt         6io 

Medusa  with  Gorgouian  terror  guards 

The  ford,  and  of  itself  the  water  flies 

AH  taste  of  living  wight,  as  once  it  fled 

The  lip  of  Tantalus.     Thus  roving  on 

In  c6nfusM  march  forlorn,  th^  adventurous  bands      6i5 

With  shuddering  horror  pale,  and  eyes  aghast, 

View'd  first  their  lamentable  lot,  and  found 

No  rest :  through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale 

They  pass'd,  and  many  a  region  dolorous, 

O^er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp,  g^o 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  and  shades  of  death. 


Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not 

where  t 
To  lie  in  cold  obitniction,  aod  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted 

spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick  ribbed 

ict«  ftc« 

609*  — and  io  near  the  brink;] 
This  18  added  as  a  farther  aggra^ 
vation  of  their  mbery^  that 
though  they  were  io  near  the 
brink,  so  near  the  brim  and  sur- 
face of  the  water,  yet  they 
could  not  taste  one  drop  of  it. 
But  the  reasons  follow, /a<e  wUh^ 
stands,  fata  obstant,  as  it  is  in 
Virgil,  ^n.  iv.  440.  and  Medusa 
with  Gorgonian  terror  guards  the 
ford.  Medusa  was  one  of  the 
Goi^n  monsters,  whose  locks 
were  serpents  so  terrible,  that 
they  turned  the  beholders  into 
stone.  Uhrsses  in  Homer  was 
desirous  or  seeing  more  of  the 


departed  heroes,  but  I  was  afnid, 
says  he,  Odyss.  xi.  6SS.    •         ; 

Ms  i^u  Xfyuwf  »ffsXs9  \u^9f  wtx*^ 

Lest  Gorgon  rising  from  th'  Inliemal 
lakes. 

With  horrors  arm'd,  and  eurls  of 
hissing  snakes. 

Should  fix  roe,  stiilbnM  at  the  mon- 
strous sight, 

A  stony  image,  in  eternal  night  I 

Brwme* 

So  frightful  a  creature  is  very 
properly  feigned  by  our  poet  to 
guard  this  water.  And  besides 
of  itself  the  water  JUes  their  taste^ 
and  serves  only  to  tantaHxeiheva. 
.  This  is  a  fine  allegory  to  shew 
tliat  there  is  no  forgetftdness  in 
helL  Memory  makes  a  part  of 
the  punishment  of  the  damned, 
and  reflection  but  increases  their 
misery. 

621.  Socks,  caves,  &c.]  How 
exactly  is  the  tediousncss  and 
difficulty  of  their  journey  painted 
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A  universe  of  death,  which  God  by  curse 

Created  ev'il,  for  evil  only  good, 

Where  all  life  dies,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 

Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  inutterable,  and  worse 

Than  fables  yet  have  feignM,  or  fear  conceived, 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimaeras  dire. 

Mean  while  the  Adversary'  of  God  and  Man, 
Satan  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  hig'hest  design. 
Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  tow'ards  the  gates  of  hell 
Explores  his  solitary  flight ;  sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 
Now  shaves  with  level  wiqg  the  deep,  then  soars 


685 


680 


in  this  passage ;  and  particularly 
in  this  rough  verse,  which  ne- 
cessarily t^es  up  so  much 
time  and  labour  in  pronouncing ! 
Greenwood. 

621.  Uer«    is    displayed    the 
fofee  of  lanion  in 

JRoekt,  cavety  Uketf  dmsp  hogt^  fmty 
and  Guides; 

which  yet  would  lose  the  great- 
est part  of  the  effect^  if  they 
were  not  the 

Rockf »  caves,  lakes,  deos,  bogs,  and 
shades— 

i  of  DXATH. 

The  idea»or  this  affection  caused 
by  a  word,  which  nothing  but  a 
word  could  annex  to  the  others, 
raises  a  very  great  degree  of  the 
sublime  j  and  this  sublime  is. 
raised  yet  higher  by  what  fol- 
lows, a  mnmene  of  death.  Burke, 
On  the  Sublime,  part  v.  sect.  vii. 
6&S*  Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and 
Chimmras  direJ]  Our  author 
fix^  aU  these  mqnaters  in  hell 
in  inBtaftion  of  Virgil,  iSn.  vt. 


^--beUua  LtrnsB 
Horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  ar- 

mata  Chimsera, 
Gorgones,  4p^ 
Quinquaginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus 

Hydra.  ver.  57<l. 

Tasso  has  likewise  given  them  a 
place  in  his  description  of  bell, 
or  rather  he  copies  Virgil's  de- 
scription, cant  iv.  st.  5. 

Qui  mille  immonde  Arpie  vedresti^  e 

mille 
Centauri,  e  Sflngi,  e  pallide  Gorgoni, 

There  were  Ce1sno*8  foul  and  loath- 
some root. 

There  SphiagespCentaun,  there  were 
Gorgons  fell« 

There  howling  &cyUas,yawling  round 
about. 

There  serpents  hiss,  there  eer'n- 
moiith'd  Hydras  yeiU, 

Chnnssra  there  spues  fire  and  brim- 
stone out*  Fair/as. 

But  how  much  better  has  Milton 
comprehended  them  in  one  line  ? 
634.  Now  ihavea  mth  leifel  wing 
the  deep,}    Viig.  Mn.  v.  SI 7. 

Radit  iter  liquidum^  cderetr  neque 
commovet  aks. 
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Up  to  the  fiery  coaeave  towering  bigb«  635 

As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 

Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs :  they  on  the  trading  flood  640 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 

Ply  stemming  nightly  tow^ard  the  pole.     So  seemM 

Far  off  the  flying  Fiend  :  at  last  appear 

Hell  bounds  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 


636.  As  wlien  far  off  at  sea  &c.] 
Sfttan  towering  high  is  here  com- 
pared to  a  fleel  of  Indianien  dis- 
covered at  a  distance^  as  it  were 
hanging  in  the  clouds,  as  a  fleet  at 
a  distance  seems  to  do.  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  comparison; 
but  (as  Dr  Pearce  observes)  Mil- 
ton in  his  similitudes^  (as  is  the 
practice  of  Homer  and  Virffil 
tooy)  after  he  has  shewed  tne 
common  resemblance,  often 
takes  the  liberty  of  wandering 
into  some  unresembling  circum- 
stances ;  which  have  no  other 
relation  to  the  comparison,  than 
that  it  gave  him  th^  hint,  and  as 
it  were  set  fire  to  the  train  of  his 
imagination..  And  the  exotic 
names  (a4  Dr.  Bentley  calls 
them)  give  a  less  vulgar  cast  to 
the  similitude  than  places  in  our 
own  channel  and  in  our  own  seas 
would  have  done.  This  fleet  is 
described,  bjf  eqtdnocHal  winds, 
the  trade- wi^fls  blowing  about 
the  equinoctial,  close  saiUng,  and 
Aer^re  mere  proper  to-be  ctai- 
mred  to  a  single  persoD,  from 
*^Bengaia,  li  kingdom  and  city  in 
the  Eaat  Indicii  evhj?Qti  to  the 


great  MogaX,  or  the  isles  of  Ter^ 
note  and  Tidore,  two  of  the  Mo* 
lucca  islands  in  the  East  Indian 
sea,  whence  merchants  bring  their 
spicy  drugs,  the  most  famous 
spices  are  brought  from  thetice 
by  theJDutch  into  Europe:  they 
on  the  trading  flood  ;  as  the  winds 
are  called  trade  winds,  so  he  calls 
the  flood  trading,  through  the 
wide  Ethiopian  sea  io  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  ply  stemming 
nightly  toward  the  pote^  that  is  by 
night  they  sail  northward,  and 
yet  (as  Dr.  Pcarce  says)  by  day 
their  fleet  may  be  descried  hang- 
ing  in  the  cUmds.  So  seemed 
far  off  the  flying  Fiend:  Dr. 
Bentley  asks,  whom  Satan  ap- 
peared to^iir  off,  in  this  his  soli- 
tary fUght  ?  But  what  a  cold 
phlegmatic  piece  of  criticism  is 
this  \  it  may  be  answered,  that 
he  was  seen  by  the  Muse,  and 
would  have  seended  so  to  any  one 
who  bad  seen  him.  Poets  often 
qMak  in  this  manner,  and  make 
themselves  and  their  readers  pre- 
sent to  the  most  remote  and  re- 
tired soenes  of  action. 
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And  thrice  three-fold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass. 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock,  646 

Impenetrable,  impalM  with  circling  fire, 
Yet  unconsum'd.     Before  the  gates  there  sat 


645.  And  thrice  threefold  the 
gates ;]  The  gates  had  nine  folds, 
Dine  plates,  nine  linings ;  as  Ho- 
mer and  the  other  |>oets  make 
their  heroes'  shields  to  have  se- 
veral coverings  of  various  mate- 
rials for  the  greater  strength : 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  9. 

<— djpd  dominus  septemplicis  Aj^z. 

Bentley, 

64i7,    — vmpaVd  with   circling 
/trCt]  Inclosed,  paled  in  as  it  were. 
So  the  word  is  used  in  6penser*s 
Muiopotmos, 

And  round  aliout^  her  work  she  did 

impale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry 

flowers. 

^It  is  commonly  applied  to  that 
kind  of  execution,  when  a  pale 
or  stake  is  drove  through  a  male- 
foctor's  body.  And  perhaps  Mil- 
ton (as  Mr.  Thyer  adds)  might 
take  the  hint  of  this  circumstance 
from  his  favourite  romances, 
where  one  frequently  meets  with 
the  gates  of  enchanted  castles 
thus  impaled  with  circling  fxe, 
Spenser  also  in  his  description  of 
the  house  of  Busyrane,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  iii.  cant  xl.  st.  21. 

But  in  the  porch  that  did  them  son 

amate 
A  flaming  fire^  ymizt  with  smouldiy 

smoke  jtr. 


648.  ^T'Before  the  gates  there 
sat  &c.]  Here  begins  &e  famous 
allegory  of  Milton,  which  is  a 
sort  of  paraphrase  on  that  text 
of  the  Apostle  St.  James,  i.  15. 


Then  when  Lust  hath  conceived  it 
bringeth  forth  Sin,  and  Sin  when 
it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  Death. 
The  first  part  of  the  allegory  says 
only,  that  Satan's  intended  voy- 
age was  dangerous  to  his  being, 
and  that  he  resolved  however  to 
veifture.     Richardson. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates 
of  hell  is  finely  imaged.  I  have 
already  declared  my  opinion  of 
the  allegory  concerning  Sin  and 
Death,  which  is  however  a  veiy 
finished  piece  in  its  kind,  when 
it  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of 
an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy 
^of  the  several  persons  is  contrived 
with  great  delicacy ;  Sin  is  the 
daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death 
the  offspring  of  Sin.  The  inces- 
tuous mixture  between  Sin  and 
Death  produces  those  monsters 
and  hell-hounds,  which  from 
time  to  time  enter  into  their  mo- 
ther, and  tear  the  bowels  of  her 
who  gave  them  birth.  These 
are  the  terrors  of  an  evil  consci- 
ence, and  the  proper  fruits  of 
Sin,  which  naturally  rise  from 
the  apprehensions'  of  Death. 
This  last  beautiful  moral  is,  I 
think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
speech  of  Sin,  where  complaining 
of  this  her  dreadful  issue,  she 
adds. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 
Grim  Death  my  son  and  fee,  wiio  sets 

thenn  on, 
Aod  BM  his  p«r«Dt  would  fiiU  soofi 

devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  h» 

knows 
His  «ad  with  nine  involvM. 
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On  either  side  a  formidable  shape  ; 

The  one  seemM  woman  to  the  waste,  and  fair. 


6so 


I  need  not  mention  lo  the  reader 
the  beautiful  circumstaDce  in  the 
last  part  of  thrn  quotation.    He 
wni  likewiae  obaerre  how  natu- 
rally the  three  persona  concerned 
in  tiiis  allegory  are  tempted  by 
one  common  interest  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  together^  and 
how  properly  Sin  is  made«the 
portress  of  hell^  and  the  only 
being  that  can  open  the  gates 
to  that  wor|d  of  tortures.     The 
descriptive  part  of  this  allegory 
is  likewise  very  strongs  and  full 
of  sublime  ideas.    The  figure  of 
Death,  the  regal  crown  upon  his 
head,  his  menace  of  Satan,  his 
advancing  to  the  combat,  the  out- 
cry at  his  birth,  are  circumstances 
too  noble  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  extremely  suitable 
to  this  kmg  of  terrors.     1  need 
not    mention    the   justness    of 
thought  which  is  observed  in  the 
generation  of  these  several  sym- 
bolical persons;    that  Sin  was 
produced   upon  the  first  revolt 
of  Satan,  that  Death  appeared 
soon  after  he  was  cast  into  hell, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  conscience 
were  conceived  at  the  gate  of 
this  place  of  torments.    The  de- 
scription  of  the  gates  is  very 
poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them 
is  full  of  Milton*s  spirit.  Addison. 
But  though  Mr.  Addison  cen- 
sures this  famous  allegory,  as  im- 
proper for  an  epic  poem  ;  yet  Bi- 
ahop  Atterbury,  whose  taste  in 
polite  literature  was  never  ques- 
tioned, seems  to  be  much  more 
affected  with  this  than  any  part 
of  the  poem,  as  I  think  we  may 
collect  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
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Mr.  Pope.  "  I  return  you  your 
"  Milton,  says  he,  and — I  protest 
to  you,  this  last  perusal  of  him 
has  given  me  such  new  de- 
**  grees,  I  will  not  say  of  plea- 
"  sure,  but  of  admiration  and 
astonishment,  that  I  look  up- 
on the  sublimity  of  Homer 
**  and  the  majesty  of  Virgil  with 
'^  somewhat  less  reverence  than 
"d  used  to  do.  I  challenge 
"  you,  with  all  your  partiality, 
"  to  shew  me  in  the  first  of  these 
''  any  thing  equal  to  the  allegory 
'*  of  Sin  and  Death,  either  as  to 
*'  the  greatness  and  justness  of 
"  the  invention,  or  Uie  highth 
*'  and  beauty  of  the  colouring. 
''  What  1  looked  upon  as  a  rant 
"  of  Barrow's,  I  now  begin  to 
'^  think  a  serious  truth,  and 
"  could  almost  venture  to  set  my 
'*  hand  to  it, 

'*  Haec  qiiicunque  legit,  Untikai  oe- 
ciniMe  putabit* 
^  "  Meonidem  ranas,  Virgilium  coli- 
ces. 

649.  Oft  either  side  a  formidable 
shape ;]  The  figure  of  Death  is 
pretty  well  fixed  and  agreed  upon 
by  poets  and  painters :  but  the 
description  of  Sin  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  that  thought 
in  Horace,  De  Art.  Poet.  4. 

Deainit  in  pbcem  nulier   fonnoMi 
supeme. 

The  author  might  have  in  mind 
too  Spenser's  description  of  Er- 
ror in  the  mixed  shape  of  a 
woman  and  a  serpent.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  c.  i.  st.  14. 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  diaplay'd. 
But  th'  other  half  did  woman's  shape 
retain,  jv. 
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But  tended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  arm^d 

With  mortal  sting :  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung    65S 

A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list, would  creep, 

If  ought  disturbed  their  noise,  iato  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl*d. 

Within  unseen.     Far  less  abhorred  than  these 

YexM  Scylla  bathing  in  tbe  sea  thpt  parts  660 


i 


And  also  the  itnage  of  Echidna, 
b.  ri.  c.  vi.  st.  10. 

Vet  did  her  face,  and  former  parts 

profesSy 
A  fidr  young  maiden,  ftill  of  comely 

But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plain 

expreu 
A  monstrous  dragon,  fUll  of  fearful 

ugliness. 

The  addition  of  the  hell-hounds 
aboat  her  middle  is  plainly 
copied  from  Scylla,  as  appears 
from  the  following  simile.  He- 
siod*s  Echidna  is  described  half- 
woman  and  half-serpent»  Theog. 
298. 

654.  A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never 
ceasing  harl^d^  Dr.  Bentley  reads 
A  crew  qf  hell-hounds  &c.  but 
Milton's  cry  of  hell-hounds  is  of 
much  the  same  poetical  stamp  as 
Virgirs  ruunt  equites  et  odora 
canum  vis,  Mn.  iv.  132.  where 
what  is  proper  to  the  canes  is 
said  of  the  vis;  as  here  what  is 
proper  to  the  helUhounds  is  said 
of  the  cry»    We  have  the  same 


way  of  speaking  in  vi.  212.  vii. 
66.  and  elsewhere.     Pearce. 

660.  Fex'd  Scylla  bathing  in 
the  sea"]  For  Circe  having  poi- 
soned that  part  of  the  sea  where 
Scylla  used  to  bathe,  the  next 
time  Scylla  bathed,  her  lower 
parts  were  changed  into  dogs, 
in  the  sea  that  parts  Calabria,  the 
fiirthest  part  of  Italy  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  Jrom  the 
hoarse  Trinacrian  shore,  that  is 
from  Sicily,  which  was  formerly 
called  Trinacria  from  its  three 
promontories  lying  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle:  and  this  shore 
may  well  be  called  hoarse  not 
only  by  reason  of  a  tempestuous 
sea  breaking  upon  it,  but  like- 
wise on  account  of  the  noises 
occasioned  by  the  eruptions  of 
mount  ^tna;  and  the  number 
of  r's  in  this  verse  very  well  ex- 
press the  hoarseness  of  it.  You 
have  the  story  of  Scylla  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  book 
of  Ovi(I*s  Metamorphosis,  ver. 
59.  *c. 

Scylla  venit,  mediaque  tenus  descen* 

derat  alvo ; 
Cum  sua  fSoedari  latrantibus  inguina 

monstrjs 
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Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore : 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  calPd 

In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 

Lur^d  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 

With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon        665 

Eclipses  at  their  charms.     The  other  shape. 

If  shape  it  might  be  calPd  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 

Or  substance  might  be  calPd  that  shadow  seem'd. 

For  each  seemed  either ;  black  it  stood  as  Night,      670 


Afpidt :  ac  prim6  dod  cradens  ^r- 

poiif  iUas 
Ene  8ui  pertcs,  refugitqao,  abi^tque, 

timetque 
Ora  proieira  canum  ;  ted  quoe  fugtt, 

attrahit  una. 
Bt  corpus  quaereni  femorum,  cm- 

ruroque  pedumque, 
Cerbereos  rictus  pro  partibos  invenit 

illis. 
Slatque  canam  rabies;   subjectaquc 

terga  feramm 
Inguinibus  truocis  uteroque  exstante 

cohsrenu 

The  Cerberean  mouths  in  Milton 
18  plainly  after  the  Cerbereos 
rictus  in  Qvid. 

665.  — tJie  laboring  moon']  The 
ancients  believed  the  moon  great- 
ly affected  by  magical  practices^ 
and  the  Latin  poets  call  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  labor es  Iutub, 
The  three  foregoing  lines  and 
the  former  part  of  this  contain 
a  short  account  of  what  was 
once  believed,  and  in  Milton's 
time  not  so  ridiculous  as  now. 
JRichardsoru 

666.  The  other  shape,  &c.]  This 
poetical  description  of  Death  our 
author  has  pretty  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  Spenser.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  vii.  cant.  vii.  st.  46. 


But  after  all  came  Life,  and  lastly 

Death, 
Death  with  most  grim  and  grial/ 

visage  seen. 
Yet  is  be  nought  but  parting  of  the 

breath, 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to 

ween. 
Unbodied,  unsouTd,  unheard,  unseen. 

Tf^er. 

666.  No  person  seems  better 
to  have  understood  the  secret  of 
heightening,  or  of  setting  terri- 
ble things,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, in  their  strongest  light, 
by  the  force  of  a  judicious  ob- 
scurity, than  Milton.  His  de- 
scription of  Death  is  admirably 
studied;  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  a  gloomy  pomp,  with  what 
a  significant  and  expressive  un- 
certainty of  strokes  and  colour- 
ing, he  has  finished  the  portrait 
of  the  King  of  terrors : 

The  other  shape  &c. 

See  V.  666—673.  In  this  de- 
scription all  is  dark,  uncertain, 
confused,  terrible,  and  sublime 
to  the  last  degree.  Burke  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beaut^l,  psLtt 
ii.  sect.  S. 

670,  '^lack  it  stood  as  Night, 
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Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  .terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fast  675 

With  horrid  strides,  hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 

Th'  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 

Admir'd,  not  feared  ;  God  and  his  Son  except. 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunnM ; 

And  with  disdainful  look  thus  first  began.  eso 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass. 
That  he  assurM,  without  leave  askM  of  thee :  685 

Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly%  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  Spi'rits  of  heaven. 


&c.]     Like  the  ghost  described 
in  Homer,  Odyss.  xi.  605. 

— i  T  1^99  MRSn  UMtffp 

AiiMv  viArrwwf,  aiu  fi»kU9rs  teiMmf 

Gloomy  as  night  he  tUbds,  in  act  to 

throw 
Th'  aeraal  arrow  from  the  twanging 

bow.  Broome. 

678.  ^^God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he 
nor  ihunnd  f] 
This  appears  at  first  sight  to 
reckon  God  and  his  Son  among 
created  things^  but  except  is  used 
here  with  the  same  liberty  as  but 
ver.  S$Sf  and  5$6,  and  Milton 
has  a  like  passage  in  his  Prose 
Works,  p.  «77-  edit.  Tol.  No 


place  in  heaven  and  earth,  except 
hell —    Richardson. 

683.  — miscreated]  We  have 
been  told  that  Milton  first  coined 
the  word  miscreated,  but  Spenser 
used  it  before  him,  as  Faery 
Queen,  book  i.  cant.  ii.  st.  S. 

Bltsoont  he  took  tliat  mUertated  fitir. 

and  b.  ii.  cant.  vii.  st.  49. 

Nor  mortal  steel  empieroe  his  mu' 
created  mould. 

Bentley, 

684.  — through  them  I  mean  to 
pass,  &c.]  Spenser^  Faery  Queen, 
b.  iii.  c.  iv.  st.  16. 

I  mean  not  thee  inticat 
To  pass ;  hut  maugro  thee  will  pass, 
or  die. 

/or<iff. 
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To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied. 
Art  thou  that  traitor  Angel,  art  thou  he, ' 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven  and  faith,  till  then   690 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons 
Conjdf  d  against  the  Hig'hest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemnM 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ?  695 

And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  wiA  Spi'rits  of  heaven 
HeU-doom'd,  and  breatb^st  defiance  here  and  scorn 
Where  I  reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee  more. 
Thy  king  and  lord  ?     Back  to  thy  punishment. 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings,  700 

Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seize  thee',  and  pangs  unfelt  before. 

So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape. 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fold  70^ 

More  dreadful  and  deform  :  on  th'  other  side 
Incens'd  with  indignation  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned. 


^92.  Drew  after  Aim  the  third 
part  of  heavens  $ons]  An  opinion, 
as  we  noted  before,  grounded  on 
Ber.  xii.  S,  4.  Behold,  a  great 
red  dragOH'-'^ind  kU  taU  drew  the 
ihird  part  of  the  stgrs  of  heaven, 
and  did  casi  them  to  the  earth, 

69s,  Conjiird  against  the 
Hig*he$t,']  Banded  and  leagued 
together  against  the  Most  High. 
Of  the  Latin  ctmjurare  to  bind 
one  another  by  oath  to  be  true 
and  faithful  in  a  design  under- 
taken, 

TOL.  I. 


Bt  cmjwdOi  ccelum  rescindere  fri- 
tm.  Vlrg.  Georg,  i.  280. 

Aut  coi^raib  deseendens  Dacui  ab 
Istio.  •  Georg.  ij.  i$r. 

JTlifii^. 

697.  HelUdoom*d,'\  As  Satan 
had  called  Death  hell-^horn,  ver. 
687. 

700.  Fake  fugUwe,"]  He  is 
here  called  false  because  he  had 
called  himself  a  spirit  of  heaven. 
Compare  ver.  687*  with  ver.  696. 
Pearce, 

708.  '^-and  like  a  comet  hum* d, 

K 
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That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  710 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend,  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  th'  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on        71s 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 


&c.]  The  ancient  poets  fre- 
quently compare  a  hero  in  his 
shining:  armour  to  a  comet;  as 
Virg.  Mn.  x.  272. 

Noil  seous  ac  liquidA  si  quando  nocte 

cometae 
Sanguinci  lugubre  rubent— ^ 

But  this  comet  is  so  large  as  to 
Jire  the  length  of  the  constellation 
Ophiuchus  or  Argaitenens,  or 
Serpen tarius  as  it  is  commonly 
called^  a  length  of  about  forty 
degrees,  tit  th*  arctic  sky,  or  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  from  his 
horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and 
war.  Poetry  delights  in  omens^ 
prodigies,  and  such  wonderful 
events  as  were  supposed  to  fol- 
low upon  the  appearance  of 
comets,  eclipses,  and  the  like. 
We  have  another  ^instance  of 
this  nature  in  i.  59o.  and  Tasso 
in  the  same  manner  compares 
Argantes  to  a  comet^  and  men- 
tions the  like  fatal  effects,  cant, 
vii.  St.  62. 

Qua]  coo  le  chiome  sangninose  hor- 
rende 

Splender  cometa  siiol  per  Taria  a^ 
dusta, 

Che  i  regni  muta,  e  i  feri  morbi  ad- 
duce, 

A  i  purpurei  tiranni  inlausta  hice. 


As  when  a  comet  far  and  wide  de- 
scried. 

In  scorn  of  rbcebus  midst  bright 
heav'n  doth  shinet 

And  tidings  sad  of  death  and  mi»- 
chief  brings 

To  mighty  lords,  to  monarcha,  and 
to  kings.  Fairfax. 

714.  — as  when  two  black  clouds, 
&C.3  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
Milton  took  the  hint  of  this 
noble  simile  from  one  of  the 
same  sort  in  Boiardo's  Orlando 
Inamorato,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  has  excelled  the 
Italian  much,  both  in  the  variety 
of  its  circumstances,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  application.  Bot- 
ardo  is  describing  an  encounter 
betwixt  Orlando  his  hero,  and 
the  Tartar  king  Agricanej  and 
begins  it  thus,  b.  i.  c.  16. 

Se  vedi»te  insieme  mai  scontrar  due 

tuoni 
Da  Levantc  a  Ponente  al  ciel  diverso, 
Cosi  proprio  s'urtar  quei  due  baroni. 

Thyer, 

715.  — heaven's  artillery]  Thon- 
der.    Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  83. 

Quicquid  habent  teJorum  armamen- 
taria coeli.  > 

Hume, 

716.  Over  the  Caspian,']  That 
sea  being  particularly  noted  for 
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Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air : 

So  frowned  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 

Grew  darker  at  their  frown,  so  matched  they  stood ;  7^0 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 

To  meet  so  great  a  foe :  and  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 

Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 

Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key,  705 

Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried. 
Against  thy  only  son  ?  What  fury^,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father^s  head  ?  and  know^st  for  whom  ;  73a 
For  him  who  sits  above  and  laughs  the  while 
At  thee  ordained  his  drudge,  to  execute 

• 

Whatever  his  wrath,  which  he  calls  justice,  bids  : 
His  wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both. 

She  spake,  and  at  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore,  then  these  to  her  Satan  returned. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange 


735 


storms  and  tempests.  Se  Horace, 
Od.  ii.  ix.  2. 

-Non  ixmre  Catphim 
Vexant  inaequales  procells 
Usque— 

And  60  Fairfax,  in  Tasso,  cant, 
vi.  St.  38. 

Or  as  when  clouds  together  crushM 

and  bruised. 
Four  down  a  tempest  bj  the  Catpkm 

shore. 

7M.  — «o  great  a  foe  .•]  Jesas 
Christ,  who  (as  it  follows  ver. 
7S4.)  win  one  daj  destroy  both 
death  and  him  that  has  the  power 


of  death,  that  is  the  detnl.    Heb. 
if.  14. 

7 SO,  — and  know^st  for  whom ;] 
These  words  are  read  with  a 
semi -colon  in  Milton's  own  edi- 
tions, and  not  with  a  note  of 
interrogation,  as  in  some  others : 
and  the  meaning  is,  at  the  game 
time  that  thou  knowest  for  whom  ; 
Cmn  n6ris  bene  cui  ikcias  hoc ; 
as  Dr.  Tritpp  translates  it.  If 
this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  words, 
they  must  be  read  with  a  note  of 
interrogation. 

737.  So  strange  thy  outcrif,  and 
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Thou  interposedt,  that  my  sudden  hand 

Prevented  spares  to  tell  thee  yet  by  deeds 

What  it  intends ;  till  first  I  know  of  thee,  740 

What  thing  thou  art,  thus  double-formM,  and  why 

In  this  infernal  vale  first  met  thou  calPst 

Me  father,  and  that  phantasm  calPst  my  son ; 

I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 

Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.  745 

T^  whom  thus  the  portress  of  hell  gate  replied. 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  ?  once  deemed  so  fiiir 
In  heav'n,  when  at  th'  assembly,  and  in  sight 
Of  all  the  seraphim  with  thee  combined  750 

In  bold  conspiracy  against  heaven's  King, 
All  on  a  sudden  miserable  pain 
SurprisM  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  swum 
In  darkness,  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and  fast 
Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  side  opening  wide,         755 
Likest  to  thee  in  shape  and  countenance  bright, 
Then  shining  heavenly  fair,  a  goddess  armM 
Out  of  thy  head  I  sprung :  amazement  seizM 


thy  words  80  strange]  The  change 
in  the  position  of  the  words  so 
strange  in  this  verse  has  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  in  it,  which  Dr. 
Bentley's  alteration  of  the  latter 
strange  into  nef9  utterly  destroys. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words 

SOfW. 

How  flat,  lifeless*  and  unharmo- 
nious,  compared  with  the  com- 
mon reading ! 

758.  Out  of  thy  head  /sprung:] 
Sin  is  rightly  made  to  spring  out 
of  the  head  of  Satan,  as  Wisdom 


or  Minerva  did  out  of  Jupiter's: 
and  Milton  describes  the  birtib 
of  the  one  very  much  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  ancient 
poets  have  that  of  the  other, 
and  particularly  the  author  of 
the  hymn  to  Minerva  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  Homer,  And  what 
follows  seems  to  be  an  hint  im- 
proved upon  Minervas  being 
ravished  soon  afVer  her  birth  by 
Vulcapi  as  we  may  leasn  ^firom 
Luciau.  Dial.  Vulcaoi  et  Jovii,' 
et  De  Domo. 
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All  th^  host  of  heaven  ;  back  they  recoiPd  afraid 

At  first,  and  calPd  me  Sin,  and  for  a  sign  760 

Portentous  held  me ;  but  familiar  grown, 

I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 

The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly,  who  full  oft 

Thyself  in  me  thy  perfect  image  viewing 

Becam'st  enamour'd,  and  such  joy  thou  took'st       765 

With  me  in  secret,  that  my  womb  conceivM 

A  growing  burden.     Mean  while  war  arose. 

And  fields  were  fought  in  heaven  ;  wherein  remain^ 

(For  what  could  else  ?)  to  our  almighty  foe 

Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout  770 

Through  all  the  empyrean :  down  they  fell 

Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heavai,  down 

Into  this  deep,  and  in  die  general  fall 

I  also ;  at  which  time  this  powerful  key 

Into  my  hand  w*as  giv^n,  with  charge  to  keep  775 

These  gates  for  ever  shut,  which  none  can  pas& 

Without  my  opening.     Pensive  here  I  sat 

Alone,  but  long  I  sat  not,  till  my  womb 

Pregnant  by  thee,  and  now  excessive  grown 

Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes.  780 


771.  — <^  emp^4an:']  It 
18  somewhat  remarkable^  that 
though  the  words  empyreal  and 
empyrean  are  both  spelt  m  the 
same  manner,  yet  Milton  con- 
stantly pronounces  empyreal  with 
the  accent  upon  the  third  syl- 
lable from  the  end«  and  empyrian 
wifli  the  accent  upon  the  second. 
I  once  imagined  that  he  did  it 
to  diatiaguish  the  substantive 
from  the  a^j^ctive ;  but  I  find 
one  instance  where  he  uses  the 


word  empyrean  as  an  ac^ective^ 
and  yet  gives  it  the  same  accent 
as  when  he  makes  it  a  substan- 
tive, x.  321. 

Theconfinesmetof  em|»yr^fln  heaven. 

There  is  no  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Dr.  Heylin  that  the  word  empy^ 
real  is  false  spelt,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  written  empyrial 
tfMfv^i%%  in  Greek,  and  the  other 
empyrian  tf^irv^tuf, 
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At  last  this  odious  offspring  whom  thou 

Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 

Tore  through  my  entrails,  that  with  fear  and  pain 

Distorted,  all  my  nether  shape  thus  grew 

Transformed :  but  he  my  inbred  enemy  785 

Forth  issued,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart 

Made  to  destroy  ;  I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death  ; 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighM 

From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death. 

I  fled,  but  he  pursued,  (though  more,  it  seems,         790 

Inflam'd  with  lust  than  rage,)  and  swifter  far, 

Me  overtook  his  mother  all  dismay^. 

And  in  embraces  forcible  and  foul 

Ingend^ring  with  me,  of  that  rape  begot 

These  yelling  monsters,  that  with  ceaseless  cry        795 

Surround  me,  as  thou  saw^st,  hourly  conceivM 

And  hourly  born,  with  sorrow  infinite 

To  me ;  for  when  they  list,  into  the  womb 


786.  — brandishing  his  fatal 
dart]  So  Virgil  of  J^Deas  going 
to  kill  Turnus,  JEn.  xii.  919. 

Cunctanti  iclum  Mntasfatak  conucat, 

789.  From  all  her  caves,  and 
back  resounded]  An  imitatioD  of 
Virgil,  ^n.  ii.  53, 

m 

Jnsonuere  cavs,  gemitumque  dedere 
caveroic. 

Hume, 

I  Jled,  and  cried  out  Death — and 
back  resounded  Death.  The  re- 
petition of  Death  here  is  a  beauty 
of  the  same  kind  as  that^  of  the 
name  of  Eurydice  in  Virgil^ 
Georg.  iv.  525. 

'-'Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lin- 
gu<» 


Ah  miseram  Eurydicen^  %nimk  fi^ 

giente»  vocabat ; 
Euryduxn    totu  refeiebant   flumine 

ripae: 

only  Death  is  made  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence,  and  Eurydice, 
for  the  sake  of  the  verse^  the 
first.  There  is  the  like  repeti- 
tion in  £cl.  vi.  43. 

His  adjungit,  Hykm  nautae  quo  fonte 

relictum 
Clam^ssent ;  ut  littus,  Hyla^  Hyhp 

omne  sonaret* 


796.  — a^  thou  satDstP^  One 
would  think  it  should  be  as  thou 
seest ;  but  we  must  suppose  thai 
now  at  this  time  these  monsters 
were  crept  into  her  womb,  and 
lay  there  unseen. 
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That  bred  them  they  return,  and  howl  and  gnaw 

My  bowels,  their  repast ;  then  bursting  forth  soo 

Afresh  with  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round, 

That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  find. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  opposition  sits 

Grim  Death  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on, 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour  805 

For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 

His  end  with  mine  involved  ;  and  knows  that  I 

Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane. 

Whenever  that  shall  be ;  so  fate  pronounced* 

But  thou,  O  father,  I  forewarn  thee,  shiin  sio 

His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  vainly  hope 

To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms, 

Though  temperM  heavenly,  for  that  mortal  dint^ 

Save  he  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist. 

She  finished,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore  815 

Soon  learned,  now  milder,  and  thus  answerM  smooth. 
Dear  daughter,  since  thou  claim'st  me  for  thy  sire, 
And  my  fair  son  here  show'st  me,  the  dear  pledge 
Of  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heaven,  and  joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 
Befallen  us  unforeseen,  unthought  of;  know  821 


809.  — sofalepronouncd.]  The 
heathen  poets  make  Jupiter  su- 
perior to  fate :  the  will  of  Jupiter 
was  performed,  Siiys  Homer, 
Iliad.  1.  5.  AiH  ^  mXuw  fi^vXn, 
Sic  feta  De(im  rex  sortitur,  vol- 
Titqae  vices,  says  Virgil,  ^n. 
iii.  375.  £t  sic  fata  Jovis  pos- 
cunt,  iEn.  iv.  6l4.  But  Milton 
with  great  propriety  mnkes  the 
fallen  angels  and  Sin  liere  uttri- 


bute  events  to  fate,  without  any 
mention  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
817 •  Dear  daughter,"]  Satan 
had  now  learned  his  lore  or  les* 
son,  and  the  reader  will  observe 
how  artfully  he  changes  his  lan- 
guage ;  he  had  said  before,  ver* 
745,  tiiat  he  hnd  never  seen 
sight  more  detestable ;  but  now  it 
is  dear  daughter,  and  my  fair 
son, 

K  4 


.^^'^ 


,..♦' 
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I  come  no  enemy,  but  to  set  free 

From  out  this  dark  and  dismal  house  of  pain 

Both  him  and  thee,  and  all  the  heavenly  host 

Of  spi'rits,  that  in  our  just  pretences  armM  8S6 

Fell  with  us  from  on  high :  from  them  I  go 

This  uncouth  errand  sole,  and  one  for  all 

Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 

Th^  unfounded  deep,  and  through  the  void  immense 

To  search  with  wandering  quest  a  place  foretold       SM 

Should  be,  and,  by  concurring  signs,  ere  now 

Created  vast  and  round,  a  place  of  bliss 

In  the  purlieus  of  heaven,  and  therein  plac'd 

A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 

Perhaps  our  vacant  room,  though  more  remov'd,      ss5 

Lest  heaven  surcharged  with  potent  multitude 

Might  hap  to  move  new  broils :  be  this  or  ought 

Than  this  more  secret  now  designM,  I  haste 

To  know,  and  this  once  known,  shall  soon  return. 

And  bring  ye  to  the  place  where  thou  and  Death     840 

Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 

Wing  silently  the  buxom  air,  imbalm^d 

With  odours :  there  ye  shall  be  fed  and  filled 

Immeasurably,  all  things  shall  be  your  prey. 

He  ceas'd,  for  both  seemM  highly  pleased,  and  Death 


849.  Wing  silently  the  buxom 
air,^  Buxom,  as  when  we  say 
a  buxom  lass,  is  rulgarly  under- 
stood for  merry^  wanton;  but 
it  properly  signifies  flexible, 
yielding,  from  a  Saxon  word 
Signifying  to  bend.  It  is  like- 
wise jmade  the  epithet  of  the  air 
by  Spenser,  Faery  Queen>  b.  i. 


cant.  xi.  st.  S7* 
And  therewith  sconrge  thtdixom  air 


80  tore. 


And  he  shews  plainly  how  he 
understood  the  word  by  his  use 
of  it  in  his  Vietv  of  the  siaie  of 
Ireland,  *'  Thinking  thereby  to 
**  make  them  more  tractable  and 
"  buxom,  to  bis  government.** 
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Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear  S46 

His  famine  should  be  fiUM,  and  blest  his  maw 
DestinM  to  that  good  hour :  no  less  rejoiced 
His  mother  bad,  and  thus  bespake  her  sire. 

The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due,  s60 

And  by  command  of  heaven's  all-powerful  King 
I  keep,  by  him  forbidden  to  unlock 
These  adamantine  gates ;  against  all  force 
Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart, 
Fearless  to  be  o^ermatchM  by  living  might.  855 

But  what  owe  I  to  his  commands  above 
Who  hates  me,  and  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound. 
To  sit  in  hateful  office  here  ccHifinM. 
Inhabitant  of  heaven,  and  heav'nly-bom,  s6o 

Here  in  perpetual  agony  and  pain, 
With  terrors  and  with  clamours  compass'd  round 
Of  mine  own  brood,  that  on  my  bowels  feed  ? 

846.  Grinn*dhorrible  a  ghastly  that  MUtOD  ha*  greatly  exceeded 

9mUe,2    Several  poets  have  en*  them  alL 
deavoured  to  expreaa  much  the        855.  FearksB  to  be  o*ermaich'd 

aame  inuige.    Thus  Homer  says  by  Uoing  might']     In  some  edi- 

of  Ajaz,  Iliad..vii.  S12.  tions  it  is  Unnng  mghi,  that  is» 

MtXtm  fiu^wftm  w^tfmrmrt.  Creature*   and    we    have  IMng 

And  Statins  of  Tydcus,  Thebaid.    •f,^'  ^^^^^  ▼«''.  618 :  and  this 
▼ill  5852  ^  likewise  Dr.  BenUey  s  reading:^ 

^ormidabUe  ridens.  ^\  ^^«  f***'  "^l^  ^^^"^ 

Aj/^     1       i.y^i'i.T^.1.       ^^^  except  even  God  himself, 
And  Cowley  of  Gpliah,  Davideis,    the  ever-living  and  the  almighty. 


b»«« 
•  111. 


But  God  himself  must  neces- 


Th* uncirtumdird imird giimly with  sarily  be  excepted  here;   for  it 

diidain.  y^^  ^^  )il3  command  that  Sin 

And  as  Mr.  Thyer  observes^  Ari*  and  Death  sat  to  ^uard  the  gates, 

osto  and  Tasso  express  it  very  and  therefore  Imng  might  cannot 

prettily  thus,  AtpTammtt  sorriie  possibly  be  understood  of  God, 

and  Sorrtft  amaramente.    But  I  but  of  any  one  else  who  should 

believe  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  endeavour  to  force  a  passage. 
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Thou  art  my  father,  thou  my  author,  thou 

My  being  gav^st  me ;  whom  should  I  obey  s6S 

But  thee,  whom  follow  ?  thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 

To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 

The  gods  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 

At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  as  beseems 

Thy  daughter  and  thy  darling,  without  end.  870 

Thus  saying,  from  her  side  the  fatal  key. 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took  ; 
And  tow'ards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew. 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers  875 

Could  once  have  movM  ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th^  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
Of  massy  ir'on  or  solid  rock  with  ease 
Unfastens  :  on  a  sudden  open  fly 


868.  The  god9  vko  live  at 
ease,"]  Word  for  word  from 
Hornet,  0M  ftM^dffTts,  Bentley. 

It  18  Sin  who  speaks  here,  and 
she  speaks  as  an  Epicurean. 
Richardson. 

87 1 .  Thus  saying,  from  her  side 
&c.]  It  is  one  great  part  of  a 
poet's  art  to  know  when  to  de- 
scribe things  in  general,  and 
when  to  be  very  circumstantial 
and  particular.  Milton  has  in 
these  lines  shewed  his  judgment 
in  this  respect.  The  Brst  open- 
ing of  the  gates  of  hell  by  Sin 
is  an  incident  of  that  importance, 
that,  if  I  can  guess  by  my  own^ 
every  reader's  attention  must  be 
greatly  excited,  and  consequently 
as  highly  gratified  by  the  minute 
detail  of  particulars  our  author 
has  givtn  us.     It  m^y  with  jus- 


tice be  farther  observed,  that  in 
no  part  of  the  poem,  the  versi- 
fication is  better  accommodated 
to  the  sense.  The  drawing  vp 
of  the  portcullis,  the  turning  of 
the  key,  the  sudden  shooting  of 
the  holts,  and  the  fiying  open  of 
the  doors,  are  in  some  sort  de- 
scribed by  the  very  break  and 
sound  of  the  verses.     Thyer, 

873.  And  tow*ards  the  gale 
rolling  her  bestial  train,']  A  mo- 
dern riming  poet  would  perhape 
have  said. 

And  rolling  tow'rds  the   gate  her 
bestial  train, 

and  no  bad  line  neither:  but 
how  much  better  doth  Milton's 
express  the  roiling  of  her  serpen, 
tine  train^  and  how  well  the 
sound  agrees  with  the  sense ! 


1 
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With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound  880 

Th^  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder^  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.     She  openM,  but  to  shut 

ExcellM  her  povv^r  ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

That  with  extended  wings  a  bannered  host  685 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 

With  horse  and  chariots  rankM  in  loose  array  ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear  890 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth, 

And  time,  and  place  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 


881.  — and  on  their  k'mgeM  grate 

Harsh  Ihunder,'^ 
How  much  stronger  and  more 
poetical    is    this   than   Virgil's, 
^n.  i.  449* 

^-foribut  eardo  stridebat  afinis : 

or  Mn.  vi.  573. 

-—borruono  Btridentes  cardine  sacra 
Panduntur  ports  ? 

The  ingenious  author  of  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth  remarks,  that 
this  expression  is  copied  from 
the  History  of  Don  Bellianis, 
where,  when  one  of  the  knights 
approaches  the  castle  of  Brande- 
zar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
grating  harsh  thunder  upon  their 
brazen  hinges.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Milton  might 
take  it  from  thence,  as  he  was  a 
reader  of  all  kinds  of  romances. 


882.  — the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebus.'] 

The  most  profound  depth  of  helL 

Erebi  de  sedibas  ixnis* 

Virg,  Gtorg,  iv.  471. 

Hume^ 

894.  — where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  &c.] 
All  the  ancient  naturalists,  phi- 
losophers, and  poets,  hold  that 
Chaos  was  the  first  principle  of 
all  tilings;  and  the  poets  parti- 
cularly make  Night  a  goddess, 
and  represent  Night  or  darkness 
and  Chaos  or  confusion  as  ex- 
ercising uncontrolled  dominioa 
from  the  beginning.  Thus  Or- 
pheus in  the  beginning  of  his 
hymn  to  Night  addresses  her  as 
the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
men,  and  origin  of  all  things, 
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And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hold  $95 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce, 

Strive  here  for  masf  ry,  and  to  battle  bring 

Their  embryon  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag  goo 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  clans, 

Light-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow. 

Swarm  populous,  unnumberM  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene^s  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise  905 

Their  lighter  wings.     To  whom  these  most  adhere, 


So  also  Spenser  in  imitation  of 
the  ancients^  Faery  Queen^  b.  i. 
cant.  V.  St  22. 

O  tbou  most  ancient  grandmother 

of  all, 
More  old  than  Jove,  &c 

And  our  author^s  system  of  the 
universe  is  in  sliort^  that  the 
empyrean  Heaven,  and  Chaos, 
and  Darkness  were  before  the  cre- 
ation.  Heaven  above  and  Chaos 
beneath;  and  then  upon  the 
rebellion  of  the  angels,  J?r«<  Hell 
was  formed  out  of  Chaos  stretch* 
ing  fear  and  wide  beneath:  and  af- 
terwards Heaven  and  Earth,  an* 
other  world,  hanging  o^er  the  realm 
of  Chaos,  and  won  from  his  do* 
minion.  See  ver.  1002^  4^.  and 
978. 

898.  For  hot,  cold,  moist,  and 
dry,  &c.]    Ovid,  Met.  i.  I9. 

Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia 

liccis, 
MelUa  com  duris,  sine  pohdere  ha- 

bentia  pooduf. 

Thfe  reader  may  compare  this 
whole  description  of  Chnos  with 
Ovid's,  and   he  will  easily  see 


how  the  Roman  poet  has  less- 
ened the  grandeur  of  his  by 
puerile  conceits  and  quaint  anti- 
theses :  every  thing  in  Milton  is 
great  and  masterly. 

902.  Light-arm* d  or  Aeaoy,^ 
He  continues  the  warlike  meta- 
phor; levis  or  gravis  armafurae. 
Hume, 

^  9^*  Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  tor- 
rid  soU,"]  A  city  and  province 
of  dry  sandy  Lybia,  Virg.  Mn. 
iv.  42. 

Hinc  deeerta  aiti  regio,  lateque  fu- 


Barcci. 

905.  -^and  poise]  Giveweiglit 
or  ballast  to.  Pliuy  speaks  of 
certain  birds,  who  when  a  storm 
arises  poise  themselves  with  little 
stones,  1.  xi.  c.  10.  Vii^l  has 
the  same  thought  of  his  bees, 
Georg.  iv.  194^     Richardson. 

900.  To  whom  these  most  ad^ 
here,"]  Dr.  Beotley  reads  the 
most  adhere,  that  is  (says  he)  he 
of  the  four  rules,  wliile  he  has 
the  majority.  But  this  is  not 
Milton*s  sense  3  for  according  to 
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He  rules  a  moment ;  Chaos  umpire  sits, 
And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray 
By  which  he  reigns :  next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  govema  alU     Into  this  wild  abyss 
The  womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grave. 
Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mixM 
Confiis'dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight. 
Unless  tfa'  almighty  Maker  them  ordain 
His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 
Into  this  wild  abyss  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell  and  lookM  a  while. 
Pondering  his  voyage ;  for  no  narrow  fiith 
He  had  to  cross.    Nor  was  his  ear  less  pealM 


910 


gis 


920 


him  no  atoms  adhere  to  moigi, 
but  such  as  belong  to  his  fDietion^ 
and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  hot, 
cold,  and  dry.  Therefore  the 
reason  why  any  one  of  these 
four  champions  rules  (though 
but  for  a  moment)  is  becatise  the 
atoms  of  his  faction  adhere  most 
to  him.  Firm  dependence  in* 
deed  ^says  the  Doctor)  and  wor- 
thy the  superlative  most,  that 
lasts  but  for  a  moment:  but  I 
should  think  that  the  less  firm 
the  dependence  i8>  the  finer  image 
we  have  of  such  a  state  as  that 
of  Chaos  is..    Pearce. 

91 1«  The  womb  of  nature  and 
perhaps  her  grave,]    Lucretius, 

Omnipereqsy  eodem  reruxn  cooiiQune 
•epalchnmi* 

Thyer, 

917.  Into  tkis  wild  abyss  the 
Kfory  fiend 


Stood  on  the  hrtnk  of  hell  and 
look*d  a  while,] 
Thus  in  ver.  S68^  he  says, 

ivlMt  the  gardeo  choicett  bears 
To  sit  and  taste 

where  sit  and  taste  is  used  for 
sitting  taste;  as  here  stood  and 
looked  for  standing  looked.  Pearce. 
Here  is  a  remarkable  transpo- 
sition of  the  words,  the  sense 
however  is  very  clear;  The 
wary  Fiend  stood  on  the  brink 
of  hell,  and  looked  a  while  into 
this  wild  abyss,  pondering  his 
voyage.  It  is  observable  the 
poet  himself  seems  to  be  doing 
what  he  describes,  for  the  period 
begins  at  910,  then  he  goes  not 
on  directly,  but  lingers,  giving 
an  idea  of  Chaos  beifbre  he 
enters  into  it  If  his  atyle  is 
somewhat  abrupt,  after  sueli 
pondering,  H  better  paiiits  l^e 
image  be  intended  to  gif«. 
Rkhardsom. 
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With  noises  loud  and  ruinous  (to  compare 

Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  storms, 

With  all  her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase 

Some  capital  city* ;  or  less  than  if  this  frame 

Of  hear'n  were  felling,  and  these  elements  955 

In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 

The  stedfast  earth.     At  last  his  sail-broad  vans 

He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  suiting  smoke 

Uplifted  spurns  the  ground  ;  thence  many  a  league. 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides  930 

Audacious ;  but  that  seat  soon  foiling,  meets 

Ant^/elS  in  V-  '""i^}  ■  «.      "•'«'  ^•''y  Q""^'  b.  i.  cant.  xi. 
An  expression  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  24.    »t.  10 

parvii  coniponere  magna.    And  o,.  '„          ■        ^     , 

What  an  idea  doth  this  give  us  dSSu/^*"                      * 

of  the  noises  of  Chaos,  that  even  Were  like  two  sails. 

those  of  a  city  besieged,  and  of  And  afterwards  st  1R 

heaven  and  earth  running  from  "terwards.  st.  18. 

each  other,  are  but  smaU  in  com-        With~7i7"w!!l"*  T"^  k.  .  v 
panson  i   And  though  both  the  loared  round, 

sinsuhtudes    are  truly  excellent        opt   Th..    sa       »#i^       v  j 

«nd  sublime,  yet  how  surpris-  us^dLfoJ.  JIh*  p^'  f?K  J"** 

ingly  doth  the  latter  rise  aWe  ^nS^%^lV"^-  Iff" 

the  former !  ^.?  ««fP«^»'«'«<»«,  "  this  mighty 

m. -hU  sail.broad  tans]  As    v^nZ^f  u'"-''n'^'l    ^^h^' 
the  air  and  water  are  both  fluids!    rrLvo '  ^'^i     A„'i"th  ^"^" 

Jr.  r&  a^jred^r  s  iri%n  ^^^^ 

eauing,  and  sailing  to  flymg.  g^.     y.  fVarton. 

Velomm  p.„dimu.  .ta.,  927- -i>«i*]    So  in  Par.  Reg. 

«ys  Virgil.  iEn.  iii.  620.    And    iv.  S&J.  ^ 

.£d.  i.  SOO,  n- 

Who  on  their  plumy  vans  iceeived 

— Tolat  ille  per  oSra  mignuni  him,  &c. 

Rcmigio  alarum.  a    j   m            ^.          .     - .. 

Th«  »».•  »..„..„    c         . .  ^'"'  Tasso,  Gierusal.  Liberat. 

The  same  manner  of  speaking  c.  ix.  st  6. 

has  prevailed   likewise   amons  r  ..■     • 

the  modern  poets,  and  in  Spen-  ^S."'^  «i  g«n  volo  i  «««<  au- 

ser.  as  well  as  in  the  passage  Dumtler. 
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A  vast  vacuity :  all  unawares 
Fluttering  his  pennons  vain  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud. 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft :  that  fury  stayed, 
Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  sea, 
Nor  good  dry  land :  nigh  founder^  on  h«  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on  foot, 
Half  fly 'ing ;  behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail. 
As  when  a  griffon  through  the  wilderness 


955 


940 


9SS.  — fitfitnoRj]  This  word  is 
vulgarly  spelt  pinions,  and  so  Dr. 
Bentley  has  printed  it :  but  the 
author  spells  it  pennons  after  the 
Latin  penna.  The  reader  will 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  num- 
bers here  without  our  pointing 
it  out  to  him. 

9S5,  — ?iad  not  hy  iU  cJiance] 
An  ill  chance  for  mankind,  that 
he  was  thus  speeded  on  his  jour<« 
ncy  so  far.    Pearce. 

938.  —that  fury  stayed,  &c.] 
That  fiery  rebuff  ceased^  quenched 
and  put  out  by  a  soft  quick- 
sand :  Syrtis  is  explained  by 
neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land, 
exactly  agreeing  with  Lucan, 
Phar.  IX.  304. 


Syrte*— in  dubio  pelagi  tcmeque  re- 
liquit. 

Hume. 

941.  half  on  foot. 

Half  flying  j] 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant 

xi.  St.  8. 

Half  flying,  and  half  footing  in  his 
ha0t«. 


Our  author  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed several  images  from  the 
old  dragon  described  by  Spenser. 

94^.  — behoves  him  now  both 
oar  and  sail]  It  behoveth  him 
now  to  use  both  his  oars  and  his 
sails,  as  galleys  do;  according 
to  the  pr:'>verb  remis  velisque, 
with  might  and  main.     Hume, 

94fS.  As  when  a  griffon  &c.] 
Satan  half  on  foot,  half  flying,  in 
quest  of  the  new  world,  is  here 
compared  to  a  griffon  with 
winged  course  both  flying  and 
running  in  pursuit  of  the  Ari- 
maspian  who  had  stolen  his  gold. 
Griffons  are  fabulous  creatures, 
in  the  upper  part  like  an  eagle, 
in  the  lower  resembl.ng  a  lion, 
and  are  said  to  guard  gold  mines. 
The  Arimaspians  were  a  one- 
eyed  people  of  Scythia  who 
adorned  their  hair  with  gold, 
Lucan,  iii.  280. 

Hine  et  Sithonis  gentei,  auroque 

ligatas 
Substringens  Arimospe  comas. 

Herodotus  and  other  authors  re- 
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With  winged  course,  o'er  hill  or  moory  dale, 

Pursues  the  Arimaspian,  who  by  stealth  945 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloin'd 

The  guarded  gold :  so  eagerly  the  fiend 

O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies :  950 

At  length  a  universal  hubbub  wild 

Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  assaults  his  ear 

With  loudest  vehemence :  thither  he  plies. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  power  955 

Or  spirit  of  the  nethermost  abyss 


Iate>  that  there  were  continual 
wars  between  the  griffons  and 
Arimaspians  about  gold^  the 
griffons  guarding  it,  and  Ari- 
maspiana  taking  it  whenever 
they  had  opportunity.  See  Plin. 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  An- 
inaspi>  quos  diximus,  uno  oculo 
in  fronte  media  insignes:  qui- 
bus  assidu^  bellum  esse  circa 
aaetalla  cum  gryphis,  ferarum 
▼olucri  genere,  quale  vulgo  tra- 
ditor,  eruente  ex  cuniculis  au- 
rum^  mir^  cupiditate  et  feris  cus- 
todientibuSf  et  Arimaspis  rapien- 
tibus»  inuUi,  sed  maxime  illustrea 
Herodotus  et  Aristeas  Procon- 
nesiua  scribunt.    • 

948.  Q*er  bog^  or  steep,  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley*8  reading  is  not 
amiss  O'er  bog,  o  er  steep,  &c. 
The  difficulty  of  Satan's  voyage 
is  very  well,  expressed  by  so 
many  monosyllables  as  foUow^ 
which  cannot  be  pronounced 
but  slowly,  and  with  frequent 
pauses.    There  is  a  memorable 


instance  of  the  roughness  of  a 
road  admirably  described  by  a 
single  verse  in  Homer,  Iliad, 
xxiii.  lis. 

n#XX«  T  MMurmf  umrmfrmp  wmfrntrm 

which  Mr.  Pope  has  been  obliged 
to  translate  paraphrastically  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  numbers,  and  he  has  made 
use  of  several  monosyllables,  as 
Milton  has  done. 

O'er  hills,  o*er  dales^  o*<r  csagSj^  o*er 

rocks  they  go ; 
Jumping,  high  o'er  the  aKrube  of  the 

rough  ground. 
Battle  the  datt'risg  cut,  and  the 

shock'd  axles  boan^* 

And  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  so  also 
Spenser  in  the  same  manner  re- 
presents the  distress  of  his  Red- 
crosse  Knight  in  his  encounter 
with  the  old  dragon.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  xi.  st.  28, 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  embrofled,  griev. 

ed,  brent. 
With  heat,  tot],  wounds,  trms,  smart, 

and  inward  fire. 
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Might  in  that  noise  reside,  of  whom  to  ask 
Which  way  the  nearest  coast  of  darkness  lies 
Bordering  on  light ;  when  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread  96O 

Wide  on  the  wasteful  deep  ;  with  him  enthron'd 
Sat  sable-vested  Night,  eldest  of  things. 
The  consort  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 


962.  Sat  sable-vested  Night,] 
Mo^mftwitrXH  h  No£.  Euripides. 
Hume. 

Milton  here  and  in  what  fol- 
lows seems  to  have  had  in  his 
view  Spenser's  fine  description 
of  Night,  which  is  very  much  in 
the  taste  of  this  allegory  of 
Milton*s.  See  Faery  Queen^  b.  i. 
cant  V.  St.  M. 

Where  grisly  Night,  &c. 

964.  Orais  and  Ades,}  Orcus 
is  generally  by  the  poets  taken 
for  Pluto,  as  Ades  for  any  dark 
place.  These  terms  are  of  a 
very  vague  signification,  and 
employed  by  the  ancient  poet;^ 
accordingly.  Milton  has  per- 
sonized  them,  and  put  them  in 
the  court  of  Chaos.    Richardson. 

964.  — and  the  dreaded  name 

Of  Damogorgon  ;] 
There  was  a  notion  among  the 
ancients  of  a  certain  deity,  whose 
very  name  they  supposed  capable 
of  producing  the  most  terrible 
effects,  and  which  they  therefore 
dreaded  to  pronounce.  This 
deity  is  mentioned  as  of  great 
power  in  incantations.  Thus 
Erictho  is  introduced,  threaten- 
ing the  infernal  powers  for  being 
too  slow  in  their  obedience  by 
Lucan>  Phar.  vi.  744, 

VOL.  I. 


Poretis  P  an  ille 
Compellandus    erit,    quo    nunquam 

terra  vocata 
Non  cAncussa  tremit,  qui  Gorgona 

cemit  apertam, 
Verbeributque  suis  trcpidam  castigat 

Erinnym, 
Indesjiecta  tenet  vobis  qui  Tartara  ; 

cujus 
V08  estis  superi ;  StjgiaB  qui  pcjerat 

undas? 

Yet,  am   I    yet,  ye  sullen    fiends, 

obeyM? 
Or  must  I  call  your  master  to  my 

aid? 
At  whose  dread  name  the  trembling 

furies  quake. 
Hell    stands    abash'd,   and   earth'd 

foundations  shake  ? 
Who  views  the  Gorgons  with  intrepid 

eyes. 
And  your  inviolable  flood  defies  ? 

And  likewise  Tiresias  by  Statins, 
Thebaid.  iw.  514. 

Scimus  enim  et  quicquid  did  no»ci* 

que  timetis, 
£t  turbare  Hecaten,  nl  te,  Thym- 

briee,  verer«r« 
Et  triplicis  mundi  aummum  quern 

scire  nefastum  est, 
Ilium  sed  taceo. 

And  Ismen  threatens  in  the  same 

strain  in  Tasso,  cant.  xiii.  st.  10. 

'  Per  lungo  diausar  gi^  non  d  scorda, 

&C. 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  for  want  of  une. 
What  dreadful  terms  belong  this  sa- 
cred feat, 

L 
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Of  Damogorgon  ;  Rumour  next  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult  and  Confusion  all  embroil'd, 


965 


Mj  tongue  (if  still  your  stubborn 
hearts  reJTuse) 

That  so  much  droided  name  can  well 
repeat, 

Which  heard  great  Dis  cannot  him- 
self excuse. 

But  hither  run  from  his  eternal  seat. 

The  name  of  this  deity  is  DemO'- 
gprgon,  which  some  think  a  cor- 
ruption of  Demiurgus;  others 
imagine  him  to  be  so  called,  as 
being  able  to  look  upon  tbe 
Gorgon,  that  turned  all  other 
spectators  to  stone,  and  to  this 
Lucan  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
says 

^-qui  Goigona  cemit  apertam. 

Spenser  too  mentions  this  infer- 
nal deity.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant  V.  St.  22. 

Which  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon't 

hall. 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world 

unmade  t 

and  places  him  likewise  in  the 
immense  abyss  with  Chaos,  b.  iv. 
cant.  ii.  st.  47. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep 

abyss. 
Where  Demogorgon  in  dull  darkness 

.     pent, 
Far  from   the  view  of  Gods   and 

heaven's  bliss. 
The  hideous  Chaos  keeps,  their  dread- 

fdl  dwelling  is: 

and  takes  notice  ako  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  his  name,  b.  i. 
cant.  i.  St.  37. 

A  bold  bad  man,  that  dai^d  to  call 

by  name 
Great  Gorgon^  prince  of  darkness  and 

dead  night. 
At  which  CwTtus  quakes,  and  Styx 

is  put  to  flight. 


Well  therefore  might  Milton  dis- 
tinguish him  by  the  dreaded  name 
of  Demogorgon  and  the  name  of 
Demogorgon  is  as  much  as  to  say 
Demogorgon  himself,  as  in  Virgil 
^n.  vi.  76s,  Alhanum  namen  is 
a  roan  of  Alba,  Ma.  xii.  515,  No* 
men  Echionium,  id  est  Thebanum, 
is  a  Theban ;  and  we  have  a  me- 
morable instance  of  this  way  of 
speaking  in  Rev.  xu  IS.  And  in 
the  earthquake  were  slam  •ufmrm 
mH^tnem  names  iff  men  smn  thou- 
sand,  that  is,  seyen  thousand 
men.  And  besides  these  autho- 
rities to  justify  our  author,  let 
me  farther  add  what  the  learned 
Mr.  Jortin  hath  suggested,  tfaiit 
this  name  'Ms  to  be  found  in 
"  Lactantius,  the  Scholiast  of 
"  Statius  on  Thebaid.  iv.  516, 
"  Dicit  Deum  Demogorgona 
"  summum.    It  is    also  to   be 

found  in  Hyginus,  page  II. 

Edit.  Hamburgh.  Oct.  l674. 
'VEx  Demogorgone  et  Terra 
*'  Python,  draco  divinus,  if  the 
*'  place  be  not  corrupted.  See 
**  Muncker  there."  And  Mr. 
Thyer  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  against  Dr.  Bentley  by 
another  passage  in  our  author's 
Latin  works,  p.  340.  Apud 
vetustissimos  itaque  mythologie 
scriptores  memorise  datum  re- 
perio  Demogorganem  Deorum 
omnium  atavum  (quem  eundem 
et  Chaos  ab  antiquis  nuncupa- 
tum  hariolor)  inter  alios  liberos, 
quos  sustulerat  plurimos,  Terram 
genuisse, 

965. — Rumour  next  andChance,} 
In  Satan's  voyage  through  the 
Chaos  there  are  serera]  imagsoary 
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And  Discord  with  a  thousand  various  mouths. 
T^  whom  Satan  turning  boldly,  thus.     Ye  Powers 


^*^^  persons  described,  as  residing  in 
that  immense  waste  of  matter* 
This  mav  perhaps  be  conform- 
able to  the  taste  of  those  critics 
who  are  pleased  with  nothing  in 
a  poet  which  has  not  life  and 
manners  ascribed  to  it;  but  for 
my  own  part>  I  am  pleased  most 
with  those  passages  in  this  de- 
scription which  carry  in  them  a 
greater  measure  of  probabilitY> 
and  are  such  as  mlrht  possibly 
have  hi^pened.  Ofthis  kind  is 
his  first  ifiounting  in  the  smoke 
that  rises  from  the  infernal  pit, 
his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre 
and  the  like  combustible  mate- 
rials, that  by  their  explosion  still 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voy« 
age ;  his  springing  upward  like 
a  pyramid  of  lire,  with  his  la- 
borious passage  through  that 
confusion  of  elements  which  the 
poet  calls 

The  womb  of  naturey  and  perhaps 
her  grave. 

Addison, 

Mr.  Addison  seems  to  disap- 
prove of  these  fictitious  beings, 
thinking  them  I  suppose  (like  Sin 
and  Death)  improper  for  an  epic 
poem  :  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
Milton  may  not  be  allowed  to 
place  such  imaginary  beings  in  the 
regions  of  Chaos,  as  well  as  Vir* 
gil  describe  the  like  beings,  Griefi 
and  Fear,  and  Want,  and  Sleep, 
and  Death,  and  Discord  likewise 
within  the  confines  of  hell ;  and 
why  what  is  accounted  a  beauty 
In  one  should  be  deemed  a  iiault 
in  the  other.  See  Mn.  vi.  279, 
he. 


Veetibcdum  ante  iprnn,  primlsque 

in  faucibus  Ord, 
Luctns,  et  ulttices  poaoere  cabilia 

Curo: 
Palentesque  habitant  Moibi,  triitit. 

que  Senectus, 
Kt  lletus,  et  maleeuada  Fames,  et 

turpis  Sgeetai, 
Terribilis  vitu  formae:    Letumque, 

Laborque: 
Turn  conaanguineos  Leti  Sopor,  et 

mala  mentis 
Oaudia,  mortifeniroque  adverso  in 

limine  Bellum, 
Ferreique  Sumenidum  thalami,  et 

Diaoordia  demena 
Vipereum  crinem  vittia  innexa  ero- 

entia* 

Juat  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jawa  of 
bell, 

Revengeftil  Carca,  and  auUen  Sor- 
rows dwell ; 

And  pale  Diaeaaea,  and  repining  Age  $ 

Want^  Fear,  and  Faoodne'a  unreaiatcd 

rage; 
Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Dealh*8 

half-brother  Sleep, 
Forma  terrible  to  view,  their  aentiy 

k«ep; 
With  anxioua  Pleaaosea  of  a  guilty 

mind. 
Deep  Frauda  before,  and  open  Force 

behind ; 
The  Furiea  iron  beds,  and  Strife  that 

ahakea 
Her  hissing  tresses,  and  unfolds  her 

snakes.  Drydtn, 

Every  reader,  I  believe,  has  been 
pleased  with  this  description; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  pleased 
with  Virgil,  and  to  be  displeased 
with  Milton.  We  may  observe 
both  in  Vu-gil  and  Milton  that 
Discord  is  made  the  last  of  these 
imaginary  beings,  how  much 
greater  an  idea  have  we  of  Dis- 
cord with  a  thousand  various 
mouths  than  with  snaky  hair, 

VIperenm  crinem  vittis  inatia  cru- 
cntisl 
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And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss, 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I  come  no  spy,  970 

With  purpose  to  explore  or  to  disturb 

The  secrets  of  your  realm,  but  by  constraint 

Wandering  this  darksome  desert,  as  my  way 

Lies  through  your  spacious  empire  up  to  light, 

Alone,  and  without  guide,  half  lost,  I  seek  975 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 

Confine  with  heaven ;  or  if  some  other  place, 

From  your  dominion  won,  th^  ethereal  King 

Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arrive 

I  travel,  this  profound  ;  direct  my  course ;  980 

Directed  no  mean  recompense  it  brings 

To  your  behoof,  if  I  that  region  lost, 


We  may  farther  observe  in  jus- 
tification of  Milton»  that  the  like 
shadowy  beings  are  introduced 
in  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  686.  in 
Statius's  description  of  the  house 
of  Mars,  Theb.  vii.  47.  in  Clau- 
dian  In  Rufin.  i.  SO.  and  in 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii. 
cant.  vii.  st.  21,  &c.  The  pas- 
sages at  large  would  swell  this 
note  to  too  great  a  length,  and 
therefore  the  reader  is  only  re- 
ferred to  the  places. 

972.  The  secrets  of  your  realm,] 
This  passage  has  been  objected 
to  without  any  reason.  He 
means  probably  secret  places,  as 
in  ver.  89I .  Secrets  is  used  here 
as  secreia  sometimes  in  Virgil : 

In  tecreta  senis  ducam : 

Georg,  ir.  403. 
^^HonrendflBque   procul    tecreta  Si- 

ijylUe, 
Antrum  immane  petit :    Mn,  vi.  10. 

And  likewise  in  Spenser,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  vi.  cant.  ziL  st.  24. 


And    searched    all 
KcreU  near. 


their  cells    andF 


Or  if  we  understand  by  secrets 
secret  counsels  and  transactions, 
the  word  disturb  will  be  proper 
enough,  as  in  i.  16?. 

<nd  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  des- 
tined aim; 

and  the  word  explore  will  be  very 
proper,  as  in  vii.  QS, 

What  we«  not  to  explore  the  secrets 

ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire. 

981.  Directed  no  rnecm  recom- 
pense it  brings  &c.]  My  course 
directed  may  bring  no  little  re- 
compense and  advantage  to  you, 
if  I  reduce  that  lost  region,  all 
usurpation  being  thence  expel- 
led to  her  original  darkness  and 
your  sway,  (which  is  the  purport 
of  my  present  journey,)  and  onee 
more  erect  the  standard  there  6f 
ancient  Night. 
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All  usurpation  thence  expellM,  reduce 
To  her  original  darkness  and.  your  sway, 
(Which  is  my  present  journey,)  and  once  more        985 
Erect  the'  standard  there  of  ancient  Night ; 
Yours  be  th^  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 
Thus  Satan  ;  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  &lt^ring  speech  and  visage  incomposM, 
AnswerM.     I  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art,     990 
That  mighty  leading  Angel,  who  of  late 
Made  head  against  heav'n^s  King,  though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard,  for  such  a  numerous  host 
Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout,  995 

Confusion  worse  confounded ;  and  heaven  gates 
PouPd  out  by  millions  her  victorious  bands 
"Pursuing.     I  upon  my  frontiers  here. 
Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  will  serve 
That  little  which  is  left  so  to  defend,  1000 

EncroachM  on  still  through  your  intestine  broils 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  Night :  first  Hell 
Your  dungeon  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath  ; 
Now  lately  Heaven  and  Earth,  another  world, 
Hung  o'er  my  realm,  linkM  in  a  golden  chain 


1001.  '^through  your  inteiUne 
broUs]  The  former  editions  read 
our  intestine  broils^  but  the 
change  of  our  into  ifour  (sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Pearce  in  his  reply 
to  BenUe/s  censures  upon  thi# 
passage)  is  so  just  and  necessary, 
that  we  thought  it  best  to  admit 
it  into  the  teit. 

1 005.  — linked  in  a  golden  chain] 
There  is  mention  made  in  Homer 
of  Jupiter's  golden   chab,  by 


1005 


which  be  can  draw  up  the  gods 
and  the  earth  and  sea  and  the 
whole  universe,  but  they  cannot 
draw  him  down.  You  may  see 
the  passage  at  large  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Iliad. 

rtr 
Tlmwrtf  T  i^tfirriWi  /iM|  ».  r.  X. 
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To  that  side  heaven  from  whence  your  legions  fell : 
If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  £ur ; 
So  much  the  nearer  danger ;  go  and  apeed  ; 
Havoc  and  spoil  and  ruin  are  my  gain. 

He  ceasM  ;  and  Satan  stay'd  not  to  reply. 
But  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a  shore, 
With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renewM 
Springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire 
Into  the  wild  expanse,  and  through  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd  wins  his  way ;  harder  beset 
And  more  endangered,  than  when  Argo  passed 
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League  all   your   forcee   then,   ye 

Pow*n  above. 
Join  all,  and  try  th*  omnipotence  of 

Joye : 
Let  down    our  golden,  everiafting 

chain. 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heavhi, 

and  earth,  and  main ; 
Strive   all  of   mortal   or  immortal 

birth. 
To  drag  l^  this  the  Thund'rer  down 

to  earth  i 
Ve  strive  in  vain !   If  I  but  stretch 

this  hand, 
I  heave  the  Gods,  the  oeean,  and  the 

land, 
I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus 

height. 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling 

in  my  sight.  Pope* 

It  18  most  probably  and  ingeni- 
ously conjectured,  that  by  this 
golden  diain  may  be  understood 
the  superior  attractive  force  of 
the  sun,  whereby  he  continues 
unmoved,  and  draws  all  the  rest 
of  the  planets  toward  him.  But 
whatever  is  meant  by  it^  it  is 
certain  that  our  poet  took  from 
hence  the  thought  of  hanging 
the  world  by  a  golden  chain. 


1009.  Havoc  and  tpmi  end 
ruva  are  mff  gain."]  This  is  very 
agreeable  to  that  character  of 
Chaos  by  Lucim,  Phar.  vi.  896. 

Et  Chaos  innumeras  avidnm  coiiAt«* 
dere  mundos. 

1011.  But  glad  that  turn  fas 
sM  tfwuldjind  a  ihwe,"}  A  neU- 
phor  to  express  his  joy  thaA  now 
his  travel  and  voyage  should  end^ 
somewhat  iBce  that  of  «ne  of  the 
ancients,  who  reading  a  tedioua 
book>  and  comingnear  to  the  end, 
cried  I  see  land,  Tenwn  vidtOk 

1017-  *^than  token  Argo  pasid 
&c.]  Ilie  first  long  ship  ever  aeen 
in  Greece,  in  which  Jason  and 
his  companions  sailed  to  Colchis 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Through  Batporus,  the  Thradan 
Bosporus,  or  the  straits  of  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  channel  of 
the  BlacK  Sea.  It  is  sometimes 
writ  Botphorui,  as  in  Mr.  Fen* 
ton's  edition,  from  ^enr  and  f^ : 
but  Mflton  is  more  exact  and  ae« 
curate,  and  writes  Bo$poru$  ac- 
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Through  Bosporus  betwixt  the  justling  rocks ; 
Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunned 


cordine  to  the  best  Greek  au- 
thors, from  fiw9  W6^,  bovis  trans- 
itus,  the  sea  being  so  narrow 
there  that  cattle  are  said  to  have 
swum  cross  it.  Betwixt  the  Just- 
Ung  rocks,  two  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  called  iu  Greek  Symplegades, 
and  b J  Juvenal  amcurrentia  saxa, 
Sat.  XV.  19.  which  Milton  very 
well  translates  thejtistUng  rocks, 
because  they  were  so  near,  that 
at  a  distance  they  seemed  to  open 
and  shut  again,  and  justle  one 
another,  as  the  ship  varied  its 
course  this  way  and  that  as 
usual.  In  Ponto  duss  Cyanese, 
ab  aliis  Symplegades  applellatse^ 
traditffique  fabulis  inter  se  con- 
currisse :  quoniam  parvo  discre- 
tse  intervallo,  ex  ad  verso  intran- 
tibus  geminse  cemebantur,  pau- 
lumque  defleza  acie,  coeuntram 
speciem  prsebebant.  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  1.  iv.  cap.  18.  The  reader 
may  see  a  farther  account  of 
these  rodLs»  and  the  passage  be- 
twixt them,  in  ApoUonius,  Ar- 
gonaut iL  SiJ,  &c.  In  short, 
titan's  voyage  through  the  fight- 
ing  elements  was  more  difficult 
and  dangerous  than  that  of  the 
Argonauts  through  narrow  seas 
betwixt  justling  rocks. 

1019.  Or  when  Ulysiu  m  the 
larboard  shunnd 

CharybdiSt  and  by  th'  other 
whirlpool  steered."] 
These  two  verses  Dr.  Bentley 
would  throw  quite  away.  Lot' 
board  (says  he)  is  abominable  in 
heroic  poetry  $  but  Dryden  (as 
the  Doctor  owns)  thought  it  not 
unfit  to  be  employed  there :  and 


Milton  in  other  places  has  used 
nautical  terms,  without  being 
censured  for  it  by  the  Doctor.  So 
in  ix.  51S.  he  speaks  of  working 
a  ship,  of  veering  and  shifting  ^ 
and  in  i.  SO7.  of  mooring  under 
the  lee.  So  Virgil's  leg^re  littus 
is  observed  to  be  a  term  borrowed 
from  mariners,  by  Servius  in  his 
notes  on  Georg.  ii.  44.  and  Mn. 
iii.  127*  But  the  Doctor  has 
two  very  formidable  objections 
against  the  sense  of  these  verses. 
First  he  says  that  /ar&oard  or  left 
hand  is  a  mistake  here  for  star- 
board or  right  hand,  Chary  bdis  be- 
ing to  the  starboard  of  Ulysses, 
when  he  sailed  through  these 
straits.  But  the  sense  may  he, 
not  that  Ulysses  shunned  Cha- 
rybdis  situated  on  the  larboard  of 
his  ship  as  he  was  sailing ;  but 
thatC%«se5  sailing  on  ihelarboard 
(to  the  left  hand  where  Scylla 
was)  did  thereby  shun  Chary  liUs; 
which  was  the  truth  of  the  case. 
The  other  objection  is,  that 
Scylla  was  no  whirlpool,  which 
yet  she  is  here  supposed  to  have 
been :  but  Virgil  (whom  Milton 
follows  oftener  than  he  does  Ho- 
mer) describes  Scylla  as  naves  in 
sasa  trahentem,  iBn.  iii.  425.  and 
what  is  that  less  than  calling  it  a 
whirlpool?  And  Athan.  Kircher, 
who  has  written  a  particular  ac- 
count of  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
upon  his  own  view  of  them^  does 
not  scruple  to  call  them  both 
whirlpools.  The  truth  is,  that 
Scylla  is  a  rock  situated  in  a 
small  bay  on  the  Italian  coast, 
into  which  bay  the  tide  runs  with 
a  very  strong  current,  so  as  to 
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Charybdis,  and  by  th'  other  whirlpool  steered.         1020 

So  he  with  dilfBcuIty  and  labour  hard 

Mov'd  on,  with  difficulty  and  labour  he ; 

But  he  once  past,  soon  after  when  man  fell, 

Strange  alteration  ;  Sin  and  Death  amain 

Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven,  1035 

Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 

Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulf 

Tamely  endured  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length 

From  hell  continued  reaching  th'  utmost  orb 

Of  this  frail  world ;  by  which  the  Spi'rits  perverse  loso 

With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  and  fro 


draw  in  tbe  ships  which  are  with- 
in the  compass  of  its  force,  and 
either  dash  them  against  the 
rock,  or  swallow  them  in  the 
eddies:  for  when  the  streams- 
have  thus  violently  rushed  into 
the  bay,  they  meet  with  the  rock 
Scylla  at  the  farther  end,  and  be- 
ing beat  back  must  therefore 
form  an  eddy  or  whirlpool.  This 
account  is  gathered  partly  from 
Sandys*s  travels,  and  partly  from 
Historia  orbis  terrse,  &c.  where 
it  is  said.  Ejus  natura  est  ut  in- 
genti  ultro  citroque  commean- 
tium  aquarum  perturbatione  agi- 
tetur:  quando  aifluxu  agitatur, 
tanta  est  ejus  violentia>  ut  navis 
e5  delapsa,  omni  evadendi  spe 
sublata,  raontium  parietibus  illi- 
datur.  Vide  Homffan.  Lexicon. 
Pearce. 

10^.  But  he  once  past,  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  out 
here  eleven  verses>  as  if  they  were 
an  interpolation:  but  the  fore- 
going words,  containing  a  repe- 
tition of  what  went  before  them. 


with  difficuUy  and  labour  he,  have 
no  force  nor  propriety,  unless  it 
be  added  (as  it  is  in  these  verses) 
that  some  others  afterwards  went 
this  way  with  more  ease.  Pearce. 

It  is  evident  that  these  lines  are 
Milton's,  and  cannot  be  an  inter- 
polation of  the  editor.  But  yet  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  so  easily 
get  over  the  Doctor's  other  ob- 
jection, that  this  same  bridge  is 
described  in  book  x.  for  several 
lines  together  poetically  and 
pompously,  as  a  thing  untouched 
before  and  an  incident  to  surprise 
the  reader;  and  therefore  tbe 
poet  should  not  have  anticipated 
it  here.  Let  the  lines  themselves 
be  approved ;  yet  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, it  is  wrong  conduct  and 
want  of  oeconomy  for  the  whole 
poem.  And  we  cannot  recollect 
a  parallel  instance  in  Homer  or 
Virgil,  or  any  authorized  poet. 

1025.  — such  was  the  wUl  of 
heaven,]  Atn  ^  tnX^l9T^  fi^kit. 
Hom.  Iliad,  i.  5. 
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To  tempt  or  punish  mortals,  except  whom 

God  and  good  angels  guard  by  special  grace. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  influence 

Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  Heaven     1035 

Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  Night 

A  glimmering  dawn  ;  here  Nature  first  begins 

Her  farthest  verge,  and  Chaos  to  retire 

As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe 

With  tumult  less  and  with  less  hostile  din,  1040 

That  Satan  with  less  toil,  and  now  with  ease 

Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light. 

And  like  a  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port,  though  shrouds  and  tackle  torn  ; 

Or  in  the  emptier  waste,  resembling  air,  1045 

Weighs  his  spread  wings,  at  leisure  to  behold 

Far  off  th'  empyreal  heaven,  extended  wide 

In  circuit,  undetermined  square  or  round, 

With  opal  tow'rs  and  battlements  adomM 


1039.  As  from  her  outmost 
works']  As  from  the  outmost 
works  of  Nature  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

1042.  — by  dubious  light,]  In 
this  line  and  in  the  preceding 
description  of  the  glimmering 
dawn  that  Satan  first  meets  with, 
Milton  very  probably  alludes  to 
Seneca's  elegant  account  of  Her- 
cules's  passage  into  hell.  Here. 
Fur.  668. 


Non  ccca  tenebris  indpit  prima  via: 
Teniib  ralicte  luds  a  tergo  nitor, 
Fuigorque  duUus  solit  afflict!  cadit. 

T^er. 

104>6.  fVeighs  his  spread  wings,] 
In  like  manner  Tasso  describing 


the  angel  GabrieVs  flight,  cant.  i. 
St.  14. 

E  si  libr5  su  1'  adeguate  penoe. 

But  I  think  notwithstanding  the 
natural  partiality  one  has  for 
one's  countryman,  the  preference 
roust  be  given  to  the  Italian. 
The  same  stansa  suggests  an« 
other  imitation.  Tasso  calls  Ga- 
briel's wings, 

Iii£iUcabiliDtiita»  agfli,  e  pNtte. 
And  Milton,  ver.  408. 

Upborne  with  indeflitigriik  wiogs. 

Th^er. 

1049.  With  opaUow'rs]   With 
towers  of  precious  stones.     Opal 
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Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat ; 
And  fast  by  banging  in  a  golden  chain 
This  pendent  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 


1050 


is  a  stone  of  divers  colours,  par- 
taking of  the  carbuncle's  niiat 
fire,  the  amethyst's  bright  purple^ 
and  the  emerald's  cheering  green. 
Hume  and  BichardfOfu 
1052.  Thii  pendent  world,  in 

bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  &y 
the  moonJ] 
By  this   pendent    toorU    is  not 
meant  the  earth;  but  the  new 
'  creation,  heaven  and  earth,  the 
whole  orb  of  fixed  stars    im- 
mensely bigger  than  the  earth, 
a    mere   point  in    comparison. 
This  is  sure  from  what  Chaos 
had  lately  said,  ver,  1004. 

Now  lately  heav'n  and  earth,  another 

world. 
Hung  o*er  raj  lealm,  link'd  in  a 

golden  ehain. 

Besides,  Satan  did  not  see  the 
earth  yet;  he  was  afterwards 
surprised  at  the  sudden  view  of 
aU  this  world  at  once,  iii.  549. 
and  wandered  long  on  the  out- 
side of  it;  till  at  last  he  saw 
our  sun,  and  learned  there  of 
the  arch-angel  Uriel,  where  the 
earth  and  paradise  were.  See  iii. 
7SS.  7^  pendent  world  there- 
fore must  mean  the  whole  world, 
the  new  created  universe,  and 
beheld  far  off  it  appeared  in  com- 
parison with  the  empyreal  hea- 
ven no  bigger  than  a  star  of 
smallest  magnitude;  nay  not  so 
laige,  it  appeared  no  bigger  than 
such  a  star  appears  to  be  when 
it  is  doie  by  the  moon,  the  supe- 
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rior  light  whereof  makes  any 
star  that  happens  to  be  near  her 
diik  to  seem  exceedingly  small, 
and  almost  disappear.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  has  strangely  mistaken  the 
sense  of  this  passage,  under- 
standing that  the  earth  was 
meant,  and  yet  arguing  very 
justly  that  the  earth  could  not 
be  meant :  and  Mr.  Addison  hat 
fallen  into  the  like  mistake,  as 
appears  from  his  words ;  '*  The 
"  glimmering  light  which  shot 
*'  into  the  Qiaos  from  the  ut- 
"  most  verge  of  the  creation, 
**  with  the  distant  discovery  of 
the  earth  that  hung  close  by 
the  moon,  are  wonderfully 
"  beautiful  and  poetical."  But 
how  much  more  wonderful  is 
^e  imagination  of  such  prodi- 
gious distance,  that  after  Satan 
had  travelled  on  so  for,  and 
comes  within  view  of  the  whole 
world,  it  should  still  appear  in 
comparison  with  the  empyreal 
heaven  no  bi^erthan  the  small- 
est star,  and  that  star  appearing 
yet  smaller  by  its  proximity  to 
the  moon  1  and  how  much  more 
beautiful  and  poetical  is  it  to 
open  the  scene  thus  by  degrees  ! 
Satan  at  first  descries  the  whole 
world  at  a  distance  in  book  the 
second,  and  then  in  book  the 
third  he  discovers  our  planetary 
system  and  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards by  the  direction  of  Uriel 
the  efirtb  and  neighbouring 
moon. 
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Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon. 
Thither  full  fraught  with  mischievous  revenge, 
Accursed,  and  in  a  cursed  hour  he  hies,  1055 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

GrOD  sitting  on  his  throne  sees  Satan  flying  towards  this  worid, 
then  newly  created ;  shews  him  to  the  Son  who  sat  at  his  right 
hand;  foretels  the  success  of  Satan  in  perverting  mankind ;  clean 
his  own  justice  and  wisdom  from  all  impuiationy  haying  created 
man  free  and  able  enough  to  have  withstood  his  tempter ;  yet 
declares  his  purpose  of  grace  towards  him»  in  regard  he  fell  not 
of  his  own  malice,  as  did  Satan,  but  by  him  seduced.  The  Son 
of  God  renders  praises  to  his  Father  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
gracious  purpose  towards  man;  but  God  again  declares,  that 
grace  cannot  be  extended  towards  man  without  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice;  man  hath  offended  the  majesty  of  God  by 
aspiring  to  Godhead,  and  therefore  with  all  his  progeny  devoted 
to  death  must  die,  unless  some  one  can  be  found  sufficient  to 
answer  for  his  offence,  and  undergo  his  punishment.  The  Son  of 
God  freely  offers  himself  a  ransom  for  man :  the  Father  accepts 
him,  ordains  his  incarnation,  pronounces  his  exaltation  above  all 
names  in  heaven  and  earth ;  commands  all  the  angels  to  adore 
him ;  they  obey,  and  hymning  to  their  harps  in  full  quire,  cele- 
brate the  Father  and  the  Son.  Mean  while  Satan  alights  upon 
the  bare  convex  of  this  world's  outermost  orb ;  where  wandering 
he  first  finds  a  place,  since  called  the  Umbo  of  Vanity ;  what 
persons  and  things  fly  up  thither ;  thence  comes  to  the  gate  of 
heaven,  described  ascending  by  stairs,  and  the  waters  above  the 
firmament  that  flow  about  it:  his  passage  thence  to  the  orb  of 
the  sun ;  he  finds  there  Uriel  the  regent  of  that  orb,  but  first 
changes  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  meaner  angel;  and  pretend- 
ing a  zealous  desire  to  behold  the  new  creation,  and  man  whom 
God  had  placed  here,  enquires  of  him  the  place  of  his  habitation, 
and  is  directed;  alights  first  on  mount  Niphates. 
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Hail  holy  Lights  offspring  of  Heav'n  first-born, 
Or  of  th*  Eternal  coetemal  beam 


Horace  advises  a  poet  to  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  nature  and 
force  of  his  ge nios..  Milton  seems 
to  have  known  perfectly  well 
wherein  his  strength  lay^  and 
has  therefore  chosen  a  subject 
entirely  conformable  to  those 
talents^  of  which  i\e  was  master. 
As  his  genius  was  wonderfully 
turned  to  the  sublime^  his  sub- 
ject is  the  noblest  that  could 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  roan.  Every  thing  that  is 
tmly  great  and  astonishing  has 
a  place  in  it.  The  whole  system 
of  the  intellectual  world;  the 
chaos  and  the  creation ;  heaven^ 
earthy  and  hell,  enter  into  the 
constitution  of  bis  poem.  Hav- 
ing In  the  first  and  second  books 
represented  the  infernal  world 
with  all  its  horrors^  the  thread 
of  his  fable  naturally  leads  him 
into  the  opposite  regions  of  bliss 
and  glory.    Additon. 

1.  Ha\l  holy  lAght,  &c.]  Our 
author's  address  to  Lights  and 
lamentation  of  his  own  blindness, 
may  perhaps  be  censured  as  an 
excrescence  or  digression  not 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  epic 


poetry )  but  yet  this  is  so  charm- 
ing a  part  of  the  poem,  that  the 
most  critical  reader^  I  imagine, 
cannot  wish  it  were  omitted. 
One  is  even  pleased  with  a  fault, 
if  it  be  a  fault,  that  is  the  occa- 
sion of  so  many  beauties,  and 
acquaints  us  so  much  with  the 
circumstances  and  character  of 
the  author. 

2.  Or  of  tK  Eternal  coetemal 
beam 

May  I  express  thee'  unblarndf] 
Or  may  I  without  blame  call 
thee,  the  coetemal  beam  of  ihe 
eternal  God  ?  The  ancients  were 
very  cautious  and  curious  by 
what  names  they  addressed  their 
deities,  and  Milton  in  imitation 
of  them  questions  whether  he 
should  address  the  Light  as  the 
first-born  ^of  heaven^  or  as  the 
coetemal  beam  of  the  eternal 
Father,  or  as  a  pure  ethereal 
stream  whose  fountain  is  on- 
known:  but  as  the  second  ap- 
pellation seems  to  ascribe  a  pro- 
per eternity  to  Light,  Miltoa 
very  justly  doubts  whether  he 
might  use  that  without  blame. 
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May  I  express  thee^  unblamM  ?  since  God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee,  5 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?  before  the  sun. 

Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest  10 

The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 


3.  — since  God  is  light,  Whose  fountain  who  shaU  tell  ? 

And — in  unapproached  light  As  the  question  is  asked  in  Job 

DtoeW]  xxxviii.    19*    Where  is  the  way 

From  1  John  i.  5.  God  is  light,  where  light  dw€Ueth  9 

and  in  fum  is  no  darkness  at  all,  11.  The  rising  world  qf  waters 

And  1  Tim.  vi.  I6.    Who  only  dark  and  deep."]     For  the  world 

hath  immortality,  dwelling  in,  the  was  only  in  a  state  of  fluidity^ 

Ught,  which  no  man  can  approach  when  the  light  was  created ;  as 

unto,  Moses  says^  The  Spirit  of  God 

6.  Bright  efiuence  of  bright  moveduponthe  face  of  the  waters; 
essence  increate']  What  the  Wis-  and  God  said,  Let  there  he  light, 
dom  of  Solomon  says  of  Wis-  and  there  was  light,  Gen.  i.  2,  S. 
dom,  he  applies  to  Light,  til  And  this  verse  of  Milton^ 

^  '  .     '  r        «L       I          r  al     ai  '^'^  ritiiiff  world  of  wateis  dark  and 

flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  At-  ^^^  » 

mighty, — she  is  the  brightness  of  ,                                        ^. .      * 

ih!  everlasting  light.  is  plainly  formed  upon  this  of 

7.  Or  hear'stthou  rather]  Or  ^Penser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  1.  c.  1. 
dost  thou  rather  hear  this  ad-  **•  ^^' 

dress,  dost  thou  delight  rather  And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide 

to  be  called,  pure  ethereal  stream  ?  *"^  ^*^P" 

An  excellent  Latinism,  as  Dr.  19.  Won  from  the   void  and 

Bentley  observes,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  vi.  formless  injinite,']     Void  must  not 

20.  here  be  understood  as  emptiness, 

Matutinepatar  tea  Jane  Ubaatiusau.  for  Chaos  is  described   full   of 

di,  p  matter ;  but  void,  as  destitute  of 

.  any  formed  being,  void  as  the 

And  we  have  an  expression  of  ^^^th  was  when  first   created. 

the  same  kmd  in  Spenser,  Faery  ^yj^^^  ^oscs  says  of  that  is  here 

Queen,  b.  l  cant.  v.  st.  «S.  applied  to  Chaos,  without  form 

If  M  A\eugW»  tons  so  evil  Jiear.  and   void,     A   short    but   noble 
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Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

EscapM  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detainM 

In  that  obscure  sojodrn,  while  in  my  flight  15 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne 

With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orph&in  lyre 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 

Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 

The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend,  20 

Though  hard  and  rare :  thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 

Revisit^st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 

So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenchM  their  orbs,       95 


description  of  Chaos,  which  is 
said  to  be  infinite,  as  it  extended 
underneath,  as  heaven  above^  in- 
finitely.   Richardson. 

16.  Through  utter  and  through 
middle  darknm]  Through  hell, 
which  is  often  called  utter  dark- 
neM8,  and  through  the  great  gulf 
between  hell  and  heaven,  the 
middle  darkness. 

17.  With  other  notes  than  to 
th*  Orphean  lyre  &c.]  Orpheus 
made  a  bymn  to  Night,  which 
18  still  extant;  he  also  wrote  of 
the  creation  but  of  Chaos.  See 
ApoU.  Rhodius,  i.  277,  493. 
Orpheus  was  inspired  by  his 
mother  Calliope  only,  Milton  by . 
the  heavenly  Muse;  therefore  he 
boasts  he  sung  with  other  notes 
than  Orpheus,  though  the  sub- 
jects were  the  same.  Richardson. 

17.  See  also  Onomacritus,  iff - 
gon,  r.  438.  The  combination 
Orphean  lyre  is  literally  from 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  ii.  I6I. 

VOL.  I. 


But  Propertius  also  and  Ovid 
have  it.     T.  WarUm. 

19.  Taught  by  the  hsav'nkf 
Muse  &c3  Not  only  taught  to 
venture  down,  hot  also  tip  to  re« 
ascend,  though  hard  and  rare, 
which  is  manifestly  an  allusion 
to  Virgil,  JSn.  vi.  1S8. 

Sed   revocare   grtdam,   tupensque 

evader*  ad  auraa 
Hoc  opua,  hie  Iibor  eat ;  paud»  quea 

squua  amavit 
Jupiter,  aubardens  evexit  ad  asthera 

virtuap 
Dili  geniti  potueie. 

But  to  return,  and  view  the  cfaeerftil 

skies. 
In  this  the  taak,  the  migfatj  labomr 

lies: 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this 


And   those   of  shining  worth  and 
heav'nlj  raee.  Drydem. 

25.  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath 

quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  vettd.'] 

M 
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Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 


Drop  serene  or  Gutta  serena.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  that 
sort  of  blindness  was  an  in- 
curable extinction  or  quenching 
of  sight  by  a  transparent^  watery^ 
cold  humour  distilling  upon  the 
optic  nerve,  though  making  very 
little  change  in  the  eye  to  ap» 
pearance,  if  any;  it  is  now 
Known  to  be  most  commonly 
an  obstruction  in  the  capillary 
vessels  of  that  nerve^  and  curable 
in  some  cases.  A  cataract  for 
many  ages^  and  till  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  thought  to  be  a 
film  externally  growing  over  the 
eye^  intercepting  or  veiling  the 
sight,  beginning  with  dimness, 
and  so  increasing  till  vision  was 
totally  obstructed  :  but  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  crystalline  humour 
lying  between  l^e  outmost  coat 
of  the  eye  and  the  pupilla.  The 
dimness  which  is  at  the  begin- 
ning is  called  a  suffusion;  and 
when  the  sight  is  lost,  it  is  a 
cataracts  and  cured  by  couching, 
which  is  with  a  needle  passing 
through  the  external  coat  and 
driving  down  the  diseased  crys- 
talline, the  loss  of  which  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  use 
of  a  large  convex  glass.  When 
Milton  was  first  blind,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Leonard  Philara, 
an  Athenian  then  at  Paris,  for 
him  to  conauU  Dr.  Thevenot; 
he  sent  his  case,  (it  is  in  the 
fifteenth  of  his  familiar  letters :) 
what  answer  he  had  is  not 
known;    but  it  seems  by  this 


passage  that  he  was  not  certain 
what  his  disease  was  :  or  perhaps 
he  had  a  mind  to  describe  both 
the  great  causes  of  blindness 
according  to  what  was  known 
at  that  time,  as  his  whole  poem 
is  interspersed  with  great  variety 
of  learning.     Richardson, 

25.  The  very  names  of  the 
two  great  diseases  of  the  eye 
sufficiently  prove  that  Milton  in- 
tended to  allude  to  both.  Gutta 
Serena  is  now  usually  called 
amaurdsis,  the  darkening  or 
quenching  of  sight:  cataract, 
(termed  by  the  Arabians  gutta 
opaca,)  was  called  by  Celsus 
suffusio, 

A  cataract  is  now  usually 
cared  either  by  extraction,  or  by 
comminution,  rather  than  by  the 
method  described  by  Richard- 
son. E, 

26.  — Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,"] 

This  expression  (which  Beotley 
and  Pearce  proposed  to  correct) 
may  be  allowed,  if  not  justified 
by  Et  si  quid  cessare  potes  in 
Virgil,  Eci.  vii.  10.  We  may 
understand  cease  here  in  the 
sense  of  forbear;  Yet  not  the 
more /ar6far  I  to  wander:  I  do 
it  as  much  as  I  did  before  I  was 
blind. 

29'  Smit  with  the  love  qf  sacred 
song;"}  So  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  475* 

Dulces  ante  omnia  Muss, 
Quarum  sacra  fero  iugenti  percussus 
amore. 
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Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equaled  with  me  in  fate. 


so 


30.  — the  /ow'fy  brookt  be- 
neaih,]  Kedroo  and  Siloah.  He 
still  was  pleased  to  study  the 
beauties  of  the  aucient  poets^ 
but  his  highest  delight  was  in 
the  songs  of  Sion,  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  these  he  me- 
ditated day  and  night.  This  is 
the  sense  of  the  passage  stripped 
of  its  poetical  ornaments. 

38.  — nor  sometimes  forget]  It 

is  the  same  as  and  someiimes  not 

forget.    Nee  and  neque  in  Latin 

4re  frequently  the  same  as  ei 

noil.    Pearce. 

33.  Those  other  two  &g.]  It 
has  been  imagined  that  Milton 
dictated  Those  other  too,  which 
though  different  in  sense,  yet  is 
not  distinguishable  in  sound,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken the  one  fur  the  other.  In 
itrietness  of  speech  perhaps  we 
should  read  others  instead  of 
4^her,  Those  others  too :  but  those 
other  maybe  admitted  as  well  as 
these  other  in  iv.  783. — these  ottier 
wheel  the  north :  but  then  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  too  is  a 
sorry  botch  at  best.  The  most 
|Nrobable  explanation  of  this  pas- 
aage  I  conceive  to  be  this. 
Though  he  mentions  fouTt  yet 
there  are  but  two  whom  he  par- 
ticularly desires  to  resemble^  and 
those  he  distinjraishes  both  with 
die  epithet  hhnd  to  make  the 
likeness  the  more  striking, 

Btbid  1%mtyrU  and  Hind  Mtnnida. 

Mmomdes  is  Homer,  so  called 


from  the  name  of  his  father 
Maeon  :  and  no  wonder  our  poet 
desires  to  equal  him  in  renown, 
whose  writings  he  so  much 
studied,  admired,  and  imitated. 
The  character  of  Thamyris  is 
not  so  well  known  and  esta- 
blished: but  Homer  mentions 
him  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  595;  and 
Eustathius  ranks  him  with  Or- 
pheus and  Musseus,  the  most 
celebrated  poets  and  musicians. 
That  lustful  challenge  of  his  to 
the  nine  Muses  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  fable  in- 
vented to  express  his  violent  love 
and  affection  for  poetry.  Plato 
mentions  bis  hymns  with  honour 
in  the  beginning  of  his  eighth 
book  of  Laws,  and  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  book  of 
his  Republic  feigns,  upon  the 
principles  of  transraigratiouj  that 
the  soul  of  Thamyris  passed  into 
a  nightingale.  He  was  a  Thra- 
cian  by  birth,  and  invented  the 
Doric  mood  or  measure,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  1.  vii.  c.  57.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  treatise  of  Music 
says,  that  he  had  the  finest  voice 
of  any  of  his  time,  and  wrote  a 
poem  of  the  war  of  the  Titans 
with  the  gods :  and  from  Suidas 
we  learn  that  he  composed  like- 
wise a  poem  of  the  generation 
of  the  world,  which  being  sub- 
jects near  of  kin  to  Milton's 
might  probably  occasion  the 
mention  of  him  in  this  place. 
Thamyris  then  and  Homer  ore 
those  other  two  whom  the  poet 

M  9 
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So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Fhineus  prophets  old : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 


35 


principally  desires  to  resemble : 
and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended at  first  to  mention  only 
these  two,  and  then  enrrente  ca- 
lamo  had  added  the  two  others^ 
Tiresias  and  Phineus,  the  one  a 
Theban,  the  other  a  king  of 
Arcadia^  famous  blind  prophets 
and  poets  of  antiquity^  for  the 
word  prophet  sometimes  compre- 
hends both  characters  as  vates 
does  in  Latin. 

And  Tiraku  and  PhiMeut  prophets  cld» 

Dr.  Bentley  is  totally  for  reject- 
ing this  Terse,  and  objects  to  Uie 
bad  accent  of  Tiresias:  but  as 
Dr.  Pearce  observes^  the  accent 
may  be  mended  by  supposing 
that  the  interlined  copy  intended 
this  order  of  the  words^ 

And  Phineui  and  Tiresias  prophets 
old. 

And  the  verse  appears  to  be  ge- 
nuine by  Mr.  Marvers  alluding 
to  it  in  his  verses  prefixed  to 
the  second  edition ; 

Just  heav'n  thee*  like  Tiresias^  to 

requite^ 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of 

sighL 

36.  Post  rapta  sagacem 

Lumina  Tiresian,  &c.    EUg,  vi.  68. 

This  enumeration  of  Tiresias  in 
company  with  other  celebrated 
bards  of  the  highest  antiquity 
would  alone  serve  for  a  proof 


that  the  suspected  line  is  ge- 
nuine. And  Tiresias  occurs 
again,  De  Idea  Platonica,  v.  S6. 
r.  Warton. 

S7'  Then  feed  on  thaughtsj} 
Nothing  could  better  express 
the  musing  thought  fulness  of  a 
blind  poet.  The  phrase  was 
perhaps  borrowed  from  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  Spenser's  Tears 
of  the  Muses. 

I  feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  my 
thought. 

Thyer. 

37,  '^hat  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  &c.] 
And  the  reader  will  observe  the 
flowing  of  the  numbers  here 
with  all  the  ease  and  harmony 
of  the  finest  voluntary.  The 
words  seem  of  themselves  to 
have  fallen  naturally  into  verse 
almost  without  the  poet's  think- 
ing of  it.  And  this  harmony 
appears  to  greater  advantage  for 
the  roughness  of  some  of  the 
preceding  verses,  which  is  an 
artifice  trequently  practised  by 
Milton  9  to  be  careless  of  his 
numbers  in  some  places,  the 
better  to  set  off  the  musical  flow 
of  those  which  immediately  fol- 
low. 

39>  — darkling,^  It  is  said 
that  this  word  was  coined  by  our 
author,  but  I  find  it  used  several 
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Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  -or  morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer^s  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature^s  works  to  me  expungM  and  ras'd, 


40 


45 


times  ia  Shakespeare  and  the 
authors  of  that  age. 

41.  SeatOM  return,  but  not  to 
me  returns]  This  beautiful  tarn 
of  the  words  is  copied  frdm  the 
beginning  of  the  third  act  of 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido.  Mirtillo 
addresses  the  Springs 

Tu  tonii  ben,  ma  teco 
Non  tornano  4r^« 
Tu  torni  ben,  tu  torni. 
Ma  teco  altro  non  torna  f  c« 

Thou  art  returned ;  but  the  felicity 
Thou  brought'st  me  last  it  not  re- 

turn'd  with  thee : 
Thou  art  retun'd;  but  nought  re- 

tumi  with  thee 
Sa?e  my  kst  joyt  regretful  memory. 

Fanshawe* 

49*  Cf  natures  works  Bic]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  Ml  natures  map 
&c.  becaase  (he  says)  a  blank  of 
works  is  an  unpfailosopbical  ex- 
pression. If  so,  and  if  the  sen- 
tence must  terminate  at  blank, 
why  may  we  not  read  ? 

Presented  with  an  univcrtal  blank ; 
All  nature's  works  to  me  ezpung'd 
andras'd« 

Pearce, 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
such    emendation   as    this  was 


admitted.  It  clears  the  syntax/ 
which  at  present  is  irery  much 
embarrassed.  AU  nature*s  works 
being  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 
and  wisdom  al  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out,  is  plain  and  intelligible ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  conjunction  And 
copulates  wisdom  to ;  And  wisdom 
at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

Probably  the  conjunction  and 
was.  not  designed  to  connect 
wisdom  with  any  other  word,  but 
only  to  connect  the  whole  clause 
with  the  two  preceding  clauses, 
as  if  all  three  had  been  taken  ab- 
solutely ;  though  strictly  sneak- 
ing only  the  words  in  the  latter 
clause  are  taken  absolutely ;  and 
wisdom  at  one  entrance  being  from 
me  quite  shut  out.    £• 

49.  --raf*d,]  Of  the  Latin 
radere;  the  Romans  who  wrote 
on  waxen  tables  with  iron  stiles» 
when  they  struck  out  a  word, 
did  tabulam  radere  rase  it  out. 
Light  and  the  blessings  of  it 
were  never  drawn  in  more  lively 
colours  and  finer  strokes ;  nor 
was  the  sad  loss  of  it  and  them 
ever  so  passionately  and  so  pa- 
tiently lamented.  They  that  will 
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And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.  50 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all*  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  ss 

Now  had  th^  almighty  Father  from  above, 


read  the  most  excellent  Horner^ 
bemoaning  the  same  misfortune^ 
will  find  him  far  short  of  this. 
Herodotus  in  his  life  gives  us 
some  verses^  in  which  he  be- 
wailed his  blindness.     Hume. 

52.  Shine  tnmardj  He  has 
the  same  kincl  of  thought  more 
than  once  in  his  Prose  Works. 
See  his  Epist.  to  Emiric  Bigot 
Orbitatem  certe  luminis  quidni 
kniter  feram,  quod  noo  tarn 
amissum  quam  revocatum  intus 
atque  retractam^  ad  acuendam 
potius  mentis  aciem  quam  ad 
hebetandam,  sperem }  Epist 
Fam.  S 1 .  See  alsq  his  Defensio 
Secuoda,  p.  325.*  edit.  1738. 
Sim  ego  debilissimus,  dummodo 
in  mea  debilitate  immortalis  ille 
et  melior  vigor  e5  se  efficacius 
exerat ;  dummodo  io  meis  tene- 
bris  divini  vultAs  lumen  e6  clarius 
eluceat }  tum  enim  infirmissimus 
ero  simul  et  validissimuB,  caecus 
eodem  tempore  et  perspicacissi- 
mus ;  hac  possim  ego  infirmitate 
oonsummari,  hac  perfidy  possim 
in  hac  obscuritate  sic  ego  irradi- 
ari.  £t  sane  baud  ultima  Dei 
cura  cseci  sumus ;— nee  tarn  ocu- 
lorum  hebetudine,  quam  cseles- 
tium  alarum  unibrft  has  nobis 
fecisse  tenebras  videtur,  factas 
illustrare  rursus  interiore  aclon- 
gi  prsestabiliore  lumine  baud  raro 
solet. 


56.  Now  had  th*  almighty  Fa- 
ther  &€.]  The  survey  of  the 
whole  creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  transacted  in  it,  is 
a  prospect  worthy  of  Omnisci- 
ence 5  and  as  much  above  that, 
in  which  Virgil  has  drawn  lua 
Jupiter,  as  the  Christian  idea  of 
the  supreme  Being  is  more 
rational  and  'sublime  than  that 
of  the  heathens.  The  particular 
objects,  on  which  he  is  described 
to  have  cast  his  eye«  aie  repre** 
sented  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
lively  manner.    Addisxm, 

Tasso,  cant.  i.  st  7* 

Quando  da  Talto  soglio  il  Psdre 
etemoy 

Ch*  I  ne  la  parte  piA  del  Ciel  ancera ; 

E  quanto  h  da  le  ttelle  al  batM  in- 
ferno, 

Tanio  ^  piti  in  111  de  la  tteUata  ipera: 

GU  occbi  in  giii  vdae,  e  in  un  sol 
punto,  e  in  una 

Vista  mii6  ci6,  che'n  m  ii  moodo 
aduoa. 

When  God  Almighty  fttmi  his  lofty 

throne. 
Set  in  those  parts  of  heav'n  that 

purest  are, 
(As  far  above  the  dear  stars  every 

one. 
As  it  is  hence  up  to  the  highest  star  J 
Look'd  down,  and  all  at  once  this 

world  beheld. 
Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town, 

and  field.    FaUfia* 

Thyer. 
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From  the  pure  empyr^n  where  he  sits 

High  thronM  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eye, 

His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view : 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven  Go 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receivM 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;  on  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 

His  only  Son  ;  on  earth  he  first  beheld 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two  65 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  placM, 

Reaping  immortal  fi-uits  of  joy  and  love. 

Uninterrupted  joy,  unrivallM  love 

In  blissful  solitude ;  he  then  surveyed 

Hell  and  the  gulf  between,  and  Satan  there  70 

Coasting  the  wall  of  heaven  on  this  side  night 

In  the  dun  air  sublime,  and  ready  now 

To  stoop  with  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world,  that  seem'd 


59.  "-ontf  their  works}    That  right  hand  of  the  mtxjeety  on  high, 

ii»  the  works  of  hiB  own  works^  Let  the  discerning  tioguist  com- 

the  operations  of  his  own  crea-  pare  the  preceding  description 

tures,  angelsy  men^  devils.  of   God  with   that  by  Tasso, 

61.  "-"andjffomhu sight receivd  cant*  ix.  stan.  6^,  56,  57-  Hume* 

Beatitude  past  utterance ;]  72>  In  the  dun  atr]     This  is 

Our  author  here  alludes  to  the  the  aer  bruno  of  the  Italians, 

beatific  vision,  in  which  divines  who  almost  constantly  express  a 

suppose  the    happiness  of  the  gloomy  dusky  air  in  these  teroas. 

saints  to  consist.     Thyer,  Thyer. 

6S*  '^on  his  right  75.  Firm  land  iimbosom*d,  with^ 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  out  firmament,  &c]     The  uni- 

sat.  Terse  appeared  to  Satan  to  be  a 

Hit  only  Son/]  solid  globe,  encompassed  on  all 

According  to  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i.  3.  sides,  but  uncertain  whether  with 

Hie  Son-'iDho  being  the  brightness  water  or  air,  but  without  Jirma* 

of  his  glory  f  and  the  express  image  ment,  without  any  sphere  or  fixed 

of  his  person-^sat  down  on  the  stars  over  it,  as  over  the  earth. 
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Firm  land  imbosom^d,  without  firmament, 
Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air. 
Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake. 


75 


The  sphere  of  fixed  stars  was 
itself  comprehended  in  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it 
77.  Him  God  beholding  from 

his  prospect  h^gh. 
Wherein  pasU  present,  frUure 

he  beholds,^ 
Boethins,  an  author  not  un- 
worthy of  our  poet's  imitation, 
describing  the  Deity,  uses  exactly 
the  same  terms.  Qui  cum  ex 
alia  providentise  specula  respicit, 
quid  cuique  eveniat.  De  Cons. 
Philos.  1.  iv. 

Qua  sinif  qtutfuerM,  veniantque 
Uno  mentis  cernit  in  ietu. 

lb.  1.  V.  Metr.  2. 
Thyer. 

79*  '^tts  to  his  only  Son  fore- 
seeing  spake."]  If  Milton's  ma- 
jesty forsakes  him  any  where,  it 
is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem, 
iwhere  the  divine  Persons  are 
introduced  as  speakers.  One 
may,  I  think,  observe,  that  the 
author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of 
fear  and  trembling,  whilst  he 
describes  the  sentiments  of  the 
Almighty.  He  dares  not  give 
his  imagination  its  full  play,  but 
chooses  to  confine  himself  to 
such  thoughts  as  are  drawn  from 
the  books  of  the  most  orthodox 
divines,  and  to  such  expressions 
as  may  be  met  with  in  Scripture. 
The  beauties  therefore,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  in  these 
^speeches,  are  not  of  a  poetical 
nature,  nor  so  proper  to  fill  the 


mind  with  sentiments  of  gran« 
deur,  as  with  thoughts  of  de^ 
votion.    The    passions,    which 
they  are  designed  to  raise,  are  a 
divine  love  and  religious  fear. 
The  particular    beauty  of   the 
speeches  in  the  third  book  con- 
sists in  that  shortness  and  per- 
spicuity of  style,  in  which  the 
poet  has  couched  the  greatest 
mysteries  of   Christianity,  and 
drawn    together   in    a   regular 
scheme  the  whole  dispensation 
of  Providence  with  respect  to 
man.    He  has  represented    all 
the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predes- 
tination, free-will,  and  grace,  as 
also  the  great  points  of  incarna- 
tion and  r^emption,  (which  na- 
turally grow  up  in  a  poem  that 
treats  of  the  fall  of  man,)  with 
great  energy  of  expression,  and 
in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light 
than   I  ever  met  with  in  any 
other  writer.    A&  these  points 
are  dry  in  themselves    to  the 
generality  of  readers,  the  concise 
and  clear  manner,  in  which  he 
has  treated  them,  is  very  much 
to  be  admired,  as  is  likewise  that 
particular  art  which  he  has  made 
use  of  in  the  interspersing  of  all 
those  graces  of  poetry,  which 
the  subject  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving.  Satan's  approach  to  the 
confines  of  the  creation  is  finely 
imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the 
speech,  which  inimediat^ly  fol- 
lows.    Addison. 
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ODly-begotten  Son,  seest  thou  what  rage  80 

Transports  our  Adversary  ?  whom  no  bounds 
Prescrib'd,  no  bars  of  hell,  nor  ail  the  chains 
HeapM  on  him  there,  ner  yet  the  main  abyss 
Wide  interrupt  can  hold ;  so  bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge,  that  shall  redound  85 

if^  Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.     And  now 

Through  all  restraint  broke  loose  he  wings  his  way 

Not  &r  off  heav'n,  in  the  precincts  of  light. 

Directly  towards  the  new  created  world, 

And  Man  there  placed,  with  purpose  to  assay  90 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse, 

By  some  false  guile  perveijt ;  and  shall  pervert. 

For  Man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies. 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command, 

Sole  pledge  of  his  obedience :  so  will  fell,  93 

He  and  his  faithless  progeny :  Whose  fault  ? 

Whose  but  his  own  ?  Ingrate,  he  had  of  me 

All  he  could  have ;  I  made  him  just  and  right. 

Sufficient  to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fell. 

Such  I  created  all  th'  ethereal  powers  100 

And  spirits,  both  them  who  stood  and  them  who  failM ; 

Freely  they  stood  who  stood,  and  fell  who  fell. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  giv'n  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love, 

Where  only  what  they  needs  must  do  appeared,"      105 

Nor  what  they  would  ?  what  praise  could  they  receive  ? 

101.  '^^thihemtohoitoodand  —both  them  who  itood  aod  them 

them  who  faiCd;]    Both  the  an-  „     whofett; 

Utheton  and  the  repetition  in  the  ^'^\^%l^  '"^^  ''^'  ""^  ^"^ 
next  line  shew  that  the  author  '  Beniley. 

gave  it,  ' 
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What  pleasure  I  from  such  obedience  paid, 

When  will  and  reason  (reason  also'  is  choice) 

Useless  and  vain,  of  freedom  both  despoiled. 

Made  passive  both,  had  serv'd  necessity,  no 

Not  me  ?  They  therefore  as  to  right  belonged. 

So  were  created,  nor  can  justly'  accuse 

Their  Maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate, 

As  if  predestination  over-rulM 

Their  will,  disposM  by  absolute  decree  n^ 

Or  high  foreknowledge ;  they  themselves  decreed 

Their  own  revolt,  not  I ;  if  I  foreknew, 

Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  provM  certain  unforeknown. 

So  without  least  impulse  or  shadow'  of  fate,  120 

Or  ought  by  me  immutably  foreseen. 

They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all 

Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose ;  for  so 

108.  — (reason  aQo'  is  ckoice)'\  121.  Or  aught  by  me  immuiahljf 

The  author  had  expressed  the  foreseen,']    To  foresee  immutabfy 

same  sentiment  hefore  Id  prose,  (says  I>r.  Bentley)  are  two  ideas 

''Many  there  be  that  complain  that  cannot  unite:    he  thinks 

"  of  divine  Providence  for  salTeiv  therefore  that  Milton  must  have 

'' ing  Adam  to  transgress.  FooU  given  it  mmutabli/    fbredoonCd. 

"  ish  tongues !  when  God  gave  His  objection  is  rignt,  but  his 

*'  iiim  reason,  he  gave  him  free-  emendation  is  wrong,  I  think. 

''  dom  to  choose,  for  reason  is  Milton   seems    rather    to  have 

''  but  choosing :    he  had   been  dictated, 

-  else  a  mere  artificial  Adam,  •    ^              ^^  .^^^^^  ^^ 

"  4-c.       See  his  speech  for  the  ®      "^ 

liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  where  ought  immutable  may  sig- 

p.  149,  and  150.  edit.  1738.  nify  any  event  that  cannot  be 

117.  — if  I  foreknew,]  If  here  changed  or  altered.     Pearce. 

does  not  employ  the  least  doubt  Immutably  foreseen  seems   to 

or  uncertainty ;  but  is  used,  as  mean  so  foreseen  as  ta  be  iw- 

it  is  sometimes  in  the  best  au-  mutable. 

thors,  in  the  sense  of  Though.  121.  See  Copietton  upon  Ne- 

Though  I  foreknew,  that  fore-  cessity  and  Predestination,  note 

knowledge  had  no  influence.  «.  p.  109.    £. 
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I  formM  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain. 
Till  they  inthraU  themselves ;  I  else  must  change     125 
Their  nature,  and  revoke  the  high  decree 
Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 
Their  fi'eedom,  they  themselves  ordained  their  fiUK 
The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 
Self-tempted,  self-depraved :  Man  falls,  deceivM       130 
By  th^  other  first :  Man  therefore  shall  find  grace, 
The  other  none :  in  mercy,  and  justice  both. 
Through  heav'n  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory^  excel, 
But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  firagrance  fillM  ids 
All  heav'n,  and  in  the  blessed  spi^rtts  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffused : 
Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious ;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  ^xpressM  ;  and  in  his  iace  140 


155.  Thiu  while  God  spake, 
&c]  The  effects  of  this  speech 
io  the  blessed  Spirits^  and  in  the 
dirine  Person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  cannot  but  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  with  a  secret 
pleasure  and  complacency.    Ad- 

Milton  here  shews,  that  he 
was  no  servile  imitator  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  his  master  Homer,  and  all 
who  foUowed  him,  where  they 
are  representing  the  Deity  speak- 
ing, describe  a  scene  of  terror 
and  awful  consternation.  The 
heavens,  seas,  and  earth  tremble 
&C.  and  thisf  to  be  sure,  was 
oonsisteat  enough  with  their  na- 
tural notions  of  the  supreme 
Being:   but  it  would  not  have 


been  so  agreeable  to  the  mild, 
merciful,  and  benevolent  idea  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  Christian 
scheme,  iod  therefore  our  author 
has  very  judiciously  made  the 
words  of  the  Almighty  difiusior 
fragrance  and  delight  to  afi 
around  him.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Ariosto,  which  is  exactly  in 
the  same  taste  with  what  Milton 
has  given  us,  cant.  xxix.  st  SO. 

Dio  cosi  disse;  e  fe  sereiui  intorno 
L*aria,  e  traoquiUo  fl  mar  pid  ch« 
mai  ftisie. 

Thus   said  the  Highest,  and  then 

there  did  .ensue 
A  wondVDUs  calm  in  waters  and  in 

air.     Harrington. 

Thyer. 

140.  Substantially  expressed;"} 
According  to  Heb.  i.  3.. where 
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Divine  compassion  visibly  appeared, 

Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace, 

Which  uttering  thus  he  to  his  Father  spake. 

O  Father,  gracious  was  that  word  which  closM 
Thy  sovran  sentence,  that  Man  should  find  grace :    145 
For  which  both  heaven  and  earth  shall  high  extol 
Thy  praises,  with  th'  innumerable  sound 
Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest. 
For  should  Man  finally  be  lost,  should  Man,  150 

Thy  creature  late  so  lov^d,  thy  youngest  son, 
Fall  circumvented  thus  by  fraud,  though  joinM 
With  his  own  folly  ?  that  be  from  thee  far. 
That  fer  be  from  thee.  Father,  who  art  Judge 
Of  all  things  made,  and  judgest  only  right.  155 

Or  shall  the  Adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end,  and  frustrate  thine  ?  shall  he  fulfil 


the  Son  of  God  is  styled^  the 
brighiness  of  hii  Father* s  glory  r 
and  the  express  image  of  his  per'* 
son ;  >^{«»ti(  tK  infrrartttf  ttmv, 
the  character  of  his  substance, 
as  the  original  expresses  it. 
Hume. 

147.  '^wUh    th*    innumerable 
sound 

Of  hymns  and  sacred  songs,"] 
Innumerable  sound  of  songs  is 
here  the  same  with  innumerable 
force  of  spirits  in  i.  101.  In  both 
places  the  word  innumerable, 
though  joined  to  sound  andybrce, 
yet  in  sense  refers  to  songs  and 
spirits.  See  also  x.  268.  Dr. 
Bentley  dislikes  sound,  because 
resound  follows  in  the  next  verse 
but  one.  But  this  way  of  writ- 
ing is  comiDon  in  this  poem: 


See  i.  643.  and  ii.  190,  igs.  So 
in  i.  441 «  449.  we  read  songs  «n« 
sung.  And  we  have  the  very 
thing  which  the  Doctor  finds 
fault  with  in  vii.  558. 

Follow'd  wiUi  acclamation  and  the 

sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  faarpa 

that  tun'd 
AogeUc  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded. 

Pearce. 

153.  — that  be  from  thee  far, 
&c.]  An  imitation  of  Genesis 
xviii.  85.  That  be  far  from  thee 
to  do  after  this  manner^  to  slay 
the  righteous  tcith  the  wicked ;  jand 
that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the 
wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee: 
shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  f 
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His  malice,  and  thy  goodness  bring  to  nought, 

Or  proud  return,  though  to  his  heavier  doom, 

Yet  with  revenge  accomplishM,  and  to  hell  160 

Draw  after  him  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 

By  him  corrupted  ?  or  wilt  thou  thyself 

Abolish  thy  creation,  and  unmake 

For  him,  what  for  thy  glory  thou  hast  made  ? 

So  should  thy  goodness  and  thy  greatness  both         165 

Be  question'd  and  blasphemM  without  defence. 

To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  replied. 
O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight. 
Son  of  my  bosom,  Son  who  art  alone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might,  170 

All  hast  thou  spoken  as  my  thoughts  are,  all 
As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed  ; 
Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  savM  who  will, 
Yet  not  of  will  in  him,  but  grace  in  me 
Freely  vouchsaPd  ;  once  more  I  will  renew  175 

His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit  and  inthrallM 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires  ; 
Upheld  by  me,  yet  once  more  he  shall  stand 
On  even  ground  against  his  mortal  foe, 
By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail  iso 


158.  — nought,]  This  word 
and  ought  our  author  most  usu- 
ally spells  naught  and  aught,  and 
they  may  be  spelt  either  way; 
but  this  is  grown  obsolete,  and 
the  other  may  be  justified  as 
well  from  the  Saxon. 

168.  O  Son,  &c.]  The  Son  is 
here  addressed  by  several  titles 
and  appellations  borrowed  from 
Scripture.  0  Son,  in  whom  my 
soul    hath    chief  deUght,    from 


Matt  iii.  17.  My  heUmed  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  Son  of 
my  bosom,  from  John  i.  18.  The 
onlif'begotten  Son,- which  is  in  the 
bosom  qf  the  Father.  My  ward, 
from  Rey.  xis.  18.  And  his  name 
is  called  the  word  of  God.  My 
wisdom  and  effectual  might,  from 
1  Cor.  i.  84.  Christ  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

180.  By  me  upheid,"]     It  was 
before^  ver.  178.  Upheld  by  me. 
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His  falPn  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 

All  his  deliverance,  and  to  none  but  me. 

Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace 

Elect  above  the  rest ;  so  is  my  will : 

The  rest  shall  hear  me  call,  and  oft  be  warnM  is5 

Their  sinful  state,  and  to  appease  betimes 

Th^  incensed  Deity,  while  offered  grace 

Invites  ;  for  I  will  clear  their  senses  dark, 

What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 

To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  190 

To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience  due. 

Though  but  endevorM  with  sincere  intent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 

My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear,        195 

Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  ^all  attain. 

And  to  the  end  persisting,  safe  arrive. 

This  my  long  sufferance  and  my  day  of  grace 


The  turn  of  the  words  is  re-  agreeable  to  our  prontmciation 

markable.     And   we    have    the  of  it,  as  well  as  to  its  derivation 

ofltener  taken   notice  of  these  ftrom  the  French  en  and  devoir. 
turns  of  the  words,  because  it         I97.  And  to  the  end  persisting, 

has   been   objected   by  Dryden  safe  arrive.^  He  that  endureth  to 

and  others^  that  there  were  no  the  end  shall  he  saved,  Mattx.2S. 
turns  of  the  words  in  Milton.  198.  This  my  long  sufferance 

183.  Some  1  have  chosen  qfpe*  and  my  day  of  grace 

culiar  grace  &c.]     Our  author         They  who  neglect  and  scorn, 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  rigid  shall  never  taste  /] 

predestination  5    he  \»a8  of  the  It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  author 

senilments  of  the  more  moderate  should   have  tlius  debased  the 

Calvinists,  aad  thought  that  some  dignity  of  the  Deity  by  putting 

indeed  were  elected  of  peculiar  in  his  mouth  this  horrid  doctrine 

grace,  the  rest  nsight  be  saved  of  a  day  of  grace,  after  which 

eomplying  with  the  terms  and  it  is  not  poasible  for  a  man  to 

conditions  of  the  Gospel.  repent ;  and  there  can  be  no  sort 

193.  — endevor'd]    So  Milton  of  excuse  for  him,  except  the 

speUa  this  word,  and  it  Uf  most  candid  reader  will  make  some 
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They  who  neglect  and  scorq,  shall  never  taste  ; 

But  hard  be  harden^,  blind  be  blinded  more,  200 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall ; 

And  none  but  such  from  mercy  I  exclude. 

But  yet  all  is  not  done ;  Man  disobeying, 

Disloyal  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins 

Against  the  high  supremacy  of  Heaven,  205 

Affecting  Godhead,  and  so  losing  all, 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  lefi, 

But  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 

He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die. 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him  210 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satis&ction,  death  for  death. 

Say  heavenly  Powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love  ? 

Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 

Man's  mortal  crime^  and  just  th'  unjust  to  save  ?      915 

Dwells  in  all  heaven  charity  so  dear  ? 

He  ask*d,  but  all  the  heav'nly  quire  stood  mute. 


allowance  for  the  prejudices, 
which  he  might  possibly  receive 
from  the  gloomy  divinity  of  that 
enthusiastic  age  in  wnich  he 
lived.     Thyer^ 

215.  ---^nd  Just  tK  unjust  to 
save?;}  That  is.  Which  of  ye 
will  be  so  just  as  to  save  the 
unjust?  Which  of  ye  will  be 
righteous  enough  to  supply  the 
defects  of  others'  righteousness  ? 
It  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  1  Pet. 
iii.  18.  Far  Christ  also  hath  once 
suj^eredfor  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust. 

217.  — sioodmute,]  I  need  not 
point  out  the  beauty  of  that  cir- 


curosUnce^  wherein  the  whole 
host  of  angels  are  represented  as 
standing  mute,  nor  shew  how 
proper  the  occasion  was  to  pro- 
duce such  a  silence  in  heaven. 
Addison, 

This  beautiful  circumstance  is 
raised  upon  Rev.  viii.  1.  where 
upon  a  certain  occasion  it  is  said^ 
There  was  silence  in  heaven.  And 
so,  as  there  was  silence  in  hell, 
when  it  was  proposed  who  should 
be  sent  on  the  dangerous  expe« 
dition  to  destroy  mankind,  there 
is  likewise  silence  in  heaven, 
when  it  is  asked  who  would  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
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And  silence  was  in  heaven :  on  Man^s  behalf 

Patron  or  intercessor  none  appeared, 

Much  less  that  durst  upon  bis  own  bead  draw         220 

The  deadly  forfeiture,  and  ransom  set. 

And  now  without  redemption  all  mankind 

Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  hell 

By  doom  severe,  bad  not  the  Son  of  God, 

In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine,  stzs 

His  dearest  mediation  thus  renewM. 

Father,  thy  word  is  past,  Man  shall  find  grace ; 
And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her  way, 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 
To  visit  all  thy  creatures,  and  to  all  230 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought  ? 
Happy  for  Man,  so  coming ;  he  her  aid 
Can  never  seek,  once  dead  in  sins  and  lost ; 
Atonement  for  himself  or  ofiering  meet. 
Indebted  and  undone,  bath  none  to  bring :  255 

Behold  me  then  ;  me  for  him,  bfe  for  life 


redemption.  Satao  alone  was 
fit  to  undertake  the  one^  as  the 
Son  of  God  the  other. 

819<  •— tntercemr  none]  Isaiah 
lix.  16.  He  saw  that  there  was  no 
man,  and  wondered  that  there  was 
na  intercessor:  therefore  his  arm 
brought  saloaiion  unto  him,  and 
his  righteousness,  it  sustained  him. 
Greenwood. 

%$U  Comes unprevented,1  Pre* 
vent  from  prcevenire  to  come  be- 
fore. This  grace  is  not  preceded 
by  merit  or  supplication ;  itself 
prevents  or  goes  before ;  it  is  a 
free  gift,  as  xi*  3.  Prevenient 
grace  descending,  &c.  2  Tim.  L  9. 
Not  according  to  our  works,  but 


according  to  his  own  purpose  and 
grace,  rsalm  Ixxxviii.  13.  But 
unto  thee  have  I  cried,  0  Lord, 
and  in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer 
prevent  thee.  Here  the  favour  if 
it  comes,  comes  not  unprevented; 
prayer  prevents  or  goes  before 
God's  goodness.     Richardson. 

836.  Behold  me  then;  me  for 
him,  life  for  life 

I  offer;  on  me  let  thine  anger 
fall; 

Account  me  Man ;] 
The  frequent  and  vehement  re- 
petition of  me  here  is  very  like 
that  in  Virgil,  Mn.  ix.  427- 

Me,  me:  adsum  qui  feci :  in  lae  con- 
vertite  ferrum : 
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I  offer ;  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  Man  ;  I  for  his  sake  will  leave 

Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 

Freely  put  off*,  and  for  him  lastly  die  240 

Well  pleas'd ;  on  me  let  Death  wreck  all  his  rage  ; 

Under  his  gloomy  pow^r  I  shall  not  long 

Lie  vanquish^  ;  thou  hast  giv^n  me  to  possess 

Life  in  myself  for  ev^r ;  by  thee  I  live, 

Though  now  to  Death  I  yield,  and  am  his  due         245 

All  that  of  me  can  die !  yet  that  debt  paid, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 

His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 

For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell ; 

But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue  250 

My  vanquisher,  spoiPd  of  his  vaunted  spoil ; 

Death  his  death's  wound  shall  then  receive,  and  stoop 


and  a  little  afterwards, 

Figite  fM,  81  qua  est  pietai :  in  me 

omnia  tela 
CoBJicite,  A  Retuli;  me  prtmum  ab- 

tumite  ferro. 

^6.  Milton  has  often  given 
repetitions  of  this  kind,  and  with 
much  effect;  as  P.  L.  x.  935. 

that  all 

The  sentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd, 

may  light 
On  mtf,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this 

woe. 
Jiff,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire. 

And  again,  P.  R.  i.976.  and  284. 
JDuruter. 

244.  Life  in  myself  for  «;>;] 
For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself,  John 
V.26. 

949-  — im/A  corruption  there  to 
dwell;]  According  to  the  Psalm* 

VOL.  I. 


ist.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  suffer  thine 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption,  Psal. 
xvi.  10.  applied  to  our  Saviour  s 
resurrection  by  St.  Peter,  Acts  ii. 
20,21,  &c. 

252.  Death  his  death's  wound 
shull  *hen  receive,"]  I  am  very 
sorry  to  observe,  that  the  quaint 
conceit  in  this  line  is  very  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of 
the  speaker, .  and  unworthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  rest  of  the 
speech.  Milton  might  perhaps 
be  led  into  it  by  a  witticism  of 
the  same  kind  in  Seneca,  who 
speaking  of  the  terror  Pluto  was 
in  from  the  wound  he  received 
from  Hercules,  says.  Here.  Fur. 
ver.  568. 

Effbgit  tenui  vulnere  saucius, 
Et  moriu  domimut  pertimuU  vMri, 

Thyer. 
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Inglorious,  of  his  mortal  sting  disarm'd. 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive  maugre  hell,  and  show  255 

The  powers  of  darkness  bound.     Thou  at  the  sight  ' 
PleasM,  out  of  heaven  shalt  look  down  and  smile. 
While  by  thee  raisM  I  ruin  all  my  foes. 
Death  last,  and  with  his  carcase  glut  the  grave : 
Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeem^  960 

Shall  enter  heaven  long  absent,  and  return. 
Father,  to  see  thy  face,  wherein  no  cloud 
Of  anger  shall  remain,  but  peace  assured 
And  reconcilement ;  wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  265 

His  words  here  ended,  but  his  meek  aspect 


254.  /  ihrough  the  ample  air  ing,  he  makes  divine  compasriom, 

in  triumph  high  &c.]     Thou  hast  love  tvUhout  end,  and  grace  wUh- 

atcended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  out  measure,  visibly  to  appear  in 

capHnty  cc^tive,  P$al.  Ixviil.  18.  his  face:  ver.  140.  and  carryiDg 

And  having  spoiled  principalities  on  the   same  amiable  picture, 

and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  makes  him  end  it  with  a  coun- 

them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  tenance  breatfung  immortal  love 

in  it.  Col.  ii.  16.  to  mortal  men.    Nothing  could 

259.  Death  last,']    According  be  better  contrived  to  leaye  m 

to  St.  Paul,  The  last  enemy  that  deep  impression  upon,  the  read- 

shaU  be  destroyed  is  Death,  1  Cor.  er's  mind,  and  I  believe  one  may 

XV.  26.  venture  to  assert,  that  no  art  or 

206.  His  words  here  ended,  but  words  could  lift  the  imagination 

his  meek  aspect  to  a  stronger  idea  of  a  good  and 

Silent  yet  spake,  &c.]  benevolent    being.    The    mate 

What    a  charming  and  lovely  eloquence,  which  our  author  has 

picture  has  Milton  given  us  of  so  prettily  expressed  in  bis  silent 

God  the  Son  considered  as  our  yet  spake,  is  with  no  les^  beauty 

Saviour  and  Redeemer?  not  in  described  by  Tasso  at  the  end  of 

the  least  inferior  in  its  way  to  Arm  Ida's     speech    to   Godfrey, 

that  grander  one  in  the  sixth  cant.  iv.  st.  05. 
book,  where  he  describes  him        /--v  j  .»  .         ,  ^   _*     ..    a 
clothed  with  majesty  and  terror,        con  atto,  che'n  ailentio  bk  roet,  e 
taking  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  preghi. 

Before  he  represents  him  speak-  Thyer, 
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Silent  yet  spake»  and  breathM  immortal  love 

To  mortal  men,  above  which  only  shone 

Filial  obedience :  as  a  sacrifice 

Glad  to  be  offerM,  he  attends  the  will  s^o 

Of  his  great  Father.     Admiration  seizM 

All  heav*n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend 

Wondering ;  but  soon  th'  Almighty  thus  replied. 

O  thou  in  heav'n  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath,  O  thou  275 

My  sole  complacence !  well  thou  know'st  how  dear 
To  me  are  all  my  works,  nor  Man  the  least. 
Though  last  created ;  that  for  him  I  spare 
Thee  firom  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save. 
By  losing  thee  awhile,  the  whole  race  lost.  230 

Thou  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 
Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join  ; 
And  be  thyself  Man  among  men  on  earth. 
Made  flesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed, 
By  wond'rous  birth :  be  thou  in  Adam's  room         iss 
The  head  of  all  mankind,  though  Adam's  son. 
As  in  him  perish  all  men,  so  in  thee. 


%iSg.  mmmoi  tt  tocrlfice  &c.]    An  .....iVow  owjoy^ 

alluiioo  to  Psal.  xl.  &  and  the  AUkoitgfi  mirlaii,mn  Uatt. 

fbUowing  renes,  Saeryke  and  And  Antony  to  Treboniut,  Jul. 

cfm»g  thou  dtdit  noi  detwe,  fmne  q^^  g^t  Ui. 


noi  required:  fUen  aaid  I,  Lo,  I       ^81.  --wkom  thou  onfy  camt 


mmui  t»  ikt  volume  of  ike  hook  redeem, 

U  is  wfUiem  ^  mie:  IdeUght  to  Their  nature] 

do  thy  taiU,  0  my  God;  jfea,  thy  That  is.   the  nature  of  them, 

lam  it  miihin  my  heart.  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem. 

277.  — iior  Man  the  teatt,]  The  A  manner  of  speaking  very  usual 

least  dear,  Tho^h  last  created;  with  our  author, 

•omewbai     like    Shakespeare's  9S7.  As  in  him  perish  all  men, 

|,fmr  to  Cordelia,  act  i.  &c.}    For  as  in  Mam  all  die, 
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As  irom  a  second  root,  shall  be  restor'd 

As  many  as  are  restored,  without  thee  none. 

His  crime  makes  guilty  all  his  sons ;  thy  merit        290 

Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 

Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighttous  deeds. 

And  live  in  thee  transplanted,  and  from  thee 

Receive  new  hfe.     So  Man,  as  is  roost  just. 

Shall  satisfy  for  Man,  be  judgM  and  die,  29$ 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren,  ransomM  with  his  own  dear  life. 

So  heav'nly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 

Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem. 

So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate  300 

So  easily  destroyed,  and  still  destroys 

In  those  who,  when  they  may,  accept  not  grace. 


even  so  in  Chriit  shall  all  be  made 
alive,  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

299-  Giving  to  death,  and  dying 
to  redeem,]  The  love  of  the 
Father  in  giving  the  Sun  to 
death,  and  the  love  of  the  Son 
in  submitting  to  it  and  dying  to 
redeem  mankind.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  thus  explains  it.  "  Milton's 
*'  system  of  divinity  taught, 
"  says  he,  not  only  that  man 
*'  was  redeemed,  but  likewise 
''  that  a  real  price  was  paid  for 
*'  his  redemption ;  dying  to  re- 
*'  deem  therefore  signifying  only 
redemption  in  a  vague  uncer- 
tain sense,  but  imperfectly  re- 
presents his  system ;  so  Im- 
perfectly that  it  may  as  well 
"  be  called  the  Socinian;  the 
price  paid  (which  implies  a 
proper  redemption)  is  wanting. 
But  to  pay  a  price  implying  a 
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voluntary  act,  the  poet  there- 
"  fore  well  expresses  it  by  giving 
"  to  death,  that  is,  giving  himself 
"  to  death  j  so  that  the  sense  of 
"  the  line  fully  expresses  Mil- 
"  ton's  notion,  Heavenhf  love 
"  gave  a  price  for  the  redemption 
**  of  mankind,  and  by  virtue  of 
'*  that  price  reallp  redeemed  them," 

SOI.  — and stUl destroys]  There 
are  many  passages  in  these 
speeches  of  God  and*  Messiah, 
where  the  fall  is  spoken  of  as  a 
thing  past ;  perhaps  because  all 
things,  even  future  ones,  are 
present  to  the  divine  Miod. 
Thus  we  read  in  ver.  151. 

Thy  creature  late  ao  lovM : 

and  ver.  181. 

— ^hat  he  may  know  how  fnul 
Hii  fajrn  condition  is :— >- 

Jrearct- 
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Nor  shalt  thou,  by  descending  to  assume 

Man's  nature,  lessen  or  degrade  thine  own. 

Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss    $o5 

Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 

God-like  fruition,  quitted  all  to  save 

A  world  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  than  birthright  Son  of  God, 

Found  worthiest  to  be  so  by  being  good,  sio 

Far  more  than  great  or  high  ;  because  in  thee 

Love  hath  abounded  more  than  glory'  abounds. 

Therefore  thy  humiliation  shall  exalt 

With  thee  thy  manhood  also  to  this  throne  ; 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign  sis 

Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man, 

Anointed  universal  King  ;  all  power 

I  give  thee  ;  reign  for  ever,  and  assume 

Thy  merits ;  under  thee  as  head  supreme 

Thrones,  princedoms, pow'rs,  dominions  I  reduce:  sso 

AU  knees  to  thee  shall  bow,  of  them  that  bide 

In  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  under  earth  in  hell. 

When  thou  attended  gloriously  from  heaven 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

The  summoning  archangels  to  proclaim  325 


306.  Eifual  to  God^. and  equally 
enioying 

God'Uke  fruitiion^ 
This  deserves  notice  as  an  in- 
stance   of   Milton*s    orthodoxy 
with  relation  to  the  divinity  of 
God  the  Son. 

317.  • — aU  power 

I  give  thee  ;"] 
Matt,  xxviii.  18.    All  power  is 
given  unio  me. 


318.  — and  auume 

Thy  merite;] 
Imitated  from    Horace*s  Sume 
super  biam  qucesilam  mentis,  Od.  iii. 
XXX.  14.  but  adapted  to  the  divine 
Person  to  whom  it  is  spoken. 

321.  All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow, 
&c.^  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  botv,  qf  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth,  Phil.  ii.  10. 

N  3 
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Thy  dread  tribunal ;  forthwith  from  all  winds 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

Of  all  pa8t  ages,  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hasten,  such  a  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep. 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shalt  judge        sso 

Bad  men  and  angels ;  they  arraigned  shall  sink 

Beneath  thy  sentence :  hell,  her  numbers  full, 

Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut.     Mean  while 

The  world  shall  bum,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 

New  heav'n  and  earth,  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell  335 

And  after  all  their  tribulations  long 

See  golden  days,  fruitful  of  golden  deeds, 

With  joy  and  love  triumphing,  and  fair  truth. 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shall  need,  540 

God  shall  be  all  in  all.     But  all  ye  gods. 

Adore  him,  who  to  compass  allthis  dies  ; 

Adore  the  Son,  and  honour  him  as  me. 


33^  The  world  thaU  turn,  kc]  Accordiog    to   1   Cor.   xv.  S8. 

The  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  And  when  all  things  shall  be  tub' 

dmoloed,  and  ike  elements  shall  dued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  San 

mdt  with  fervent  heat ;  neverthe-  also  himself  be  ssihjtct  unto  him, 

less  we,  according  to  his  promise,  that  put  all  things  under  fum,  thai 

look  Jbr  new  heavens,  and  a  new  God  may  be  all  in  alL 

earth,  wherein  dweUeth  righleous'  341.  — But  all  ye  gods, 

ness,  ft  Pet  iii.  12,  IS.  Adore  him,2 

335.  New  heav'n  and  earthfl  Froai    PsaL  zcvii.  7*    Worship 

St.  John^  Rev.  xxL  1.  And  I  saw  him,  all  ye  gods,  that  ]s,  all  ye 

a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  angels;    and  to  It  is  trantlated 

thejirst  heaven  and  the  first  earth  by  the  Seven^,  and  00  H  is  cited 

were  passed  away,  by  St  Paul,  Hebw  i.  6.  And  lei 

357*  See  golden  days,  fruitful  alt  the  angels  of  God   worship 

of  golden  deeds,"]  him. 

Toto  surgety  gens  aurea  mundo.  S4S.  Adore  the^Son,  and  honour 

Vtrg*  Eel.  !▼.  9.  him  as  me.']    That  all  men  should 

Hume,  honour  thi  Son,  even   as    they 

341.  God  shall  be  all  in  011."]  honour  the  Father,  Jokn  ▼.  US. 
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No  sooner  had  th'  Alitiighty  ceased,  but  dll 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout  345 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosannas  fillM 
Th^  eternal  regions :  lowly  reverent 
Tow'ards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  groutid  s5o 
With  solemn  adoration  dowil  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  aiid  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 


344.  No  fooner  had  tK  Jlmighty 
cea$*d,  &c.[]  The  close  of  this 
divine  coUoquy,  with  the  hymn 
of  angels  that  follows  upon  it, 
are  wonderfally  beautiful  and 
poetical.    Jddkon, 

If  the  reader  pleases  to  com* 
pare  thi*  divine  disloroe  with 
the  speeches  of  the  gods  in  Ho* 
mer  and  Viigil,  he  will  find  the 
Christian  poet  to  transcend  the 
heathen,  as  much  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  one  suipasses  that 
of  the  others.  Their  deities  talk 
and  act  Kke  men,  but  Milton's 
divine  persons  are  divine  persons 
indeed,  and  talk  in  th^  language 
of  God,  that  is,  in  the  langoage 
of  Scripture.  He  is  so  very 
scrupulous  and  exact  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  perhaps  there  is  not 
a  single 'expression,  which  may 
not  be  justified  by  the  authority 
of  holy  writ.  We  have  taken 
notice  of  several^  where  he  seems 
to  have  copied  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  the  spirit  of  Scrip- 
ture breathes  in  all  the  rest. 

345.  The  muUitude  of  angels, 
&c.]  The  construction  is  this, 
AU  the  mtdtUude  of  angeU  uiler- 
ing  joy  with  a  shout  loud  a«  &c. 


Heav'n  rung,  &c.  where  the  first 
words  are  put  absolutely.  Pearce. 

351.  — down  th^  cast 

Their  crowns] 
Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty 
elderi  fall  down  before  him  that 
$at  on  the  throne,  and  worship  him 
that  Vweth  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
east  their  crowns  before  the  throne. 

83S.  Immortal  amarani,1  Ama^ 
rant,  Aftts^drrsf  Greek,  for  un- 
fading, that  decayah  not;  a 
flower  of  a  purple  velvet  colour^ 
which  though  gathered,  keeps  its 
beauty,  and  when  all  other  flow- 
ers faide,  recovers  its  lustre  by 
being  sprihlded  with  a  little 
water,  as  Pliny  affirms,  lib.  xxL 
c.  11.  Our  author  seems  to 
have  taken  this  hint  from  I  Pet. 
i.  4.  To  an  inheritance  incorrupt 
tiblel  undefUed,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  mfm^M9r»f:  and  1  Pet. 
V.  4.  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of 
glortf  that  fadeth  not  away,  «fM- 
^priMf :  both  relating  to  the  name 
of  his  everlasting  amarant,  which 
he  has  finely  set  near  the  tree  of 
life.  Amarantus  flos,  symbolum 
est  immortalitatis.  Clem.  Alex- 
and.    Hume. 
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In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence  $55 

To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 

And  flowers  aloft  shading  tlie  fount  of  life. 

And  where  the  riv^er  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream ; 

With  these  that  never  fade  the  spi'rits  elect  360 

Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams, 

Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 

Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiFd. 


S57.  — the  fount  of  life,  and 
river  qf  bliss]  Thou  shall  make 
them  drink  of  the  rvoer  of  thy 
pleatures,  for  with  thee  ii  the 
fountain  of  life,  Psal.  xxxvi.  8,  9- 
For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  the/ni  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters.  Rev.  vii.  17.  and 
Rev.  xxii.  1.  He  shewed  me  a 
pure  river  qf  water  of  life*  Hume. 

359.  Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers 
her  amber  stream  /]  The  author 
seems  to  intend  much  the  same 
thing  that  he  has  expressed  in 
iv.  240.  where  speaking  of  the 
brooks  in  Paradise  he  says^  they 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and 

fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradiae. 

And  as  there  they  are  flowers 
worthy  of  Paradise,  so  here  they 
are  worthy  of  Elysium,  the  re- 
gion of  the  blessed:  and  he 
makes  use  of  the  same  expres- 
sion in  his  poem  called  TAIlegro, 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  hcap'd  Elytianjbw'rt, 

He  calls  it  amber  stream,  only 


on  account  of  its  clearness  and 
transparency.  The  clearness  of 
amber  was  proverbial  among 
the  ancients ;  CallimachuB  in  bit 
hymn  to  Ceres,  ver.  89*  has 
«M»T(iF«f  v^c;  and  in  like  man« 
ner  Virgil  says  of  a  river^  Georg. 
iii.  592. 

Purior  electro  caxnpum  petit  amnia, 

S60.  mth  these  that  never  fade] 
These  may  probably  refer  to  Ely- 
sian fUmers  mentioned  in  the 
▼erse  preceding. 

363.  — like  a  sea  of  jasper 
sUme,"]  Jasper  is  a  precious 
stone  of  several  colours^  bnt  the 
green  is  most  esteemed,  and 
bears  some  similitude  and  re- 
semblance to  the  colour  of  the 
sea. 

364.  Impurpled  with  celestial 
roses  smiVd!^  A  word  very  fa- 
miliar with  Spenser  from  the 
Italian  imporporato.  Faery  Queen^ 
b.  iii.  cant.  vii.  st.  I6. 

Oft  from  the  forest  wildings  he  did 

bring. 
Whose  sides  impurpled  were  amiling 

red. 
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Then  crownM  iagain,  their  golden  harps  they  took,   s65 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join         370 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 
Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  omnipotent. 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite, 
Eternal  King ;  thee  Author  of  all  being, 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible  375 

Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt^st 
Throned  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear,  S80 

Marino  Ad.  cant.  iv.  st  291.  — drcum  caput  omne  luictntM 

Depocuit  radios,  propiusque  aocedere 
L*Hore  spogliando  de  lor  fregi  i  praii  jussit. 

Tutto  di  roM  imporporare  il  Cielo.  Pearce* 

^^*  I  rather  conclade  that  these 
572.  Thee,  Father,  fitH  they  ideas  were  suggested  by  the 
suiig  &c.]  This  hymn  seems  to  thirty-  third  chapter  of  Exodus# 
be  composed  somewhat  in  the  ver.  18.  and  the  following  pas- 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  hymn  sage  which  ends  thus^  Thou  shall 
to  Hercoles  in  the  eighth  book  ste  my  hack  part$,  but  my  face 
of  the  ^oeid ;  but  is  as  much  shall  not  be  seen.  Greenwood, 
superior  as  the  subject  of  the  one  380.  Dark  with  excessive  bright 
transcends  that  of  the  other.  thy  skirts  appear,']  Milton  has 
377*  Thron*d  inaccessible,  but  the  same  thought  of  darkness 
when  thou  sha<Vsf]  The  word  occasioned  by  glory,  v.  599. 
but  here  is  the  same  as  except.  Brightness  had  made  invisible, 
unless  ;  inaccessible  but  when  thou  This  also  explains  his  meaning 
shadst,  that  is  then  only  acces-  here ;  the  excess  of  brightness 
stble,  when  thou  shad'st  &c.  had  the  effect  of  darkness,  invi- 
Perhaps  Milton  had  in  view  sibility.  What  an  idea  of  glory ! 
what  Ovid  says  of  Phmbus  when  the  skirts  only  not  to  be  looked 
bis  son  Phaeton  came  to  him^  on  by  the  beings  nearest  to  God, 
Met  ii.  39.  but  when  doubly  or  trebly  shaded 
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Yet  dazzle  heaven,  that  brightest  seraphun 

Approach  not,  but  with  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 

Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  diyine  similitude. 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud  sss 

Made  visible,  th^  almighty  Father  shines. 

Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold ;  on  thee 

ImpressM  th^  effulgence  of  his  glory'  abides, 

Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  resls. 

He  heav'n  of  heav'ns  and  all  the  powers  therein       590 

By  thee  created,  and  by  thee  threw  down 

Th^  aspiring  dominations  :  th6u  that  day 


by  a  cloud  and  bMh  tvings. 
What  then  is  the  full  blaze! 
Richardson. 

In  like  manner  Taeso  describ- 
ing the  Almighty  in  heayen, 
cant.  ix.  st.  S7. 

Quivi  ei  cod  nel  suo  splendor  s'in- 

volve, 
Cbe  V*  abbaglian  la  vista  anco  i  piil 

dcgni. 

The  same  thought  in  Spenser's 
Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty^  but 
more  languidly  expressed^ 

With  the  grrat  gloiy  of  that  won« 

drous  light 
nis  throne  is  all  encompassed  around. 
And  hid  in  Mi  own  hrigfdnett  from 

the  sight 
Of  all  that  look  (hereon  jv« 

Thyer. 

582.  Approach  not,']  So  Ovid 
Met.  ii.  22. 

Consistitque  procul,  neque  enim  pro* 

piora  ferebat 
LumfaiA. 

hui  mih  both  fvingf  veil  their 
e^es*   So  they  are  represented  in 


Isaiah's  vision  of  the  throne  of 
God :    Above  it  stood  the  sera* 
phms ;  each  one  had  six  wings; 
tvith  twain  he  covered  his  face, 
&c.  Isa.  vi.  2. 

383.  — (f  all  creation  first, 1 
So  in  Col.  i.  15.  the  first-bom  oj 
every  creature  or  of  all  creation^ 
vtBOK  nttwuHi  and  Rev.  iii.  14. 
the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God, 

8S7>  Whom  else  no  creature  earn 
behold;]  No  creature  can  other* 
wise  behold  the  Father  but  in 
and  through  the  Son.  No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  tisne;  the 
only-begotten  Son  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  haih  de-* 
cktred  him,  John  i.  18.  But  he 
that  hath  seen  me,  hath  tien  the 
Father,  John  xiv.  9. 

BQO.  Hea»*n  of  heavns^i  MiU 
ton  frequently  uses  this  expt«s- 
siot,  P.  L.  vii.  IS,  553.  xii.  451. 
P.  R.  1,  360,410.  Solomon  OSes 
it,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedieation 
of  the  temple,  1  Kings  viii.  27. 
Dtinster. 
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Thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  fipare^ 

Nor  stop  thy  flaming  chariot  wheels^  that  shook 

Heaven's  everlasting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks      igs 

Thou  drov'st  of  warring  angels  disarray 'd. 

Back  from  pursuit  thy  pow'rs  with  loud  acclaim 

Thee  only'  extoU'd,  Son  of  thy  Father's  might. 

To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes, 

Not  so  on  Man :  him  through  their  malice  fall'n,    400 

Father  of  mercy'  and  grace,  thou  didst  not  doom 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity'  incline : 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 

Perceive  thee  purpos'd  not  to  doom  fhiil  Mad 

So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity^  inclin'd,  405 

He  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 

Of  mercy'  and  justice  in  thy  &ce  discem'd, 

Regaidlem  of  the  bUss  wherein  he  sat 

Second  to  thee,  offer'd  himself  to  die 

For  Man's  offence.    O  unexampled  love,  416 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine  ! 

Hail  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men,  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song 


39S.  Thee  onfy*  exiolVd,^  We 
most  not  undeTStand  il  thus. 
Thy  Powers  rttaroing  from  pur- 
8oit  extolled,  i^v.  but  Thy  Powers 
oiioUed  tbee  retarnlBg  horn  pur- 
suit, nod  ihee  only ;  for  he  was 
the  eole  victor,  all  the  rest  stood 
iil^Mieye'witneesee  of  his  almighty 
aci9,  Ti.  S80,  he.  So  perfectly 
dotb  this  hymn  of  the  f^ood 
angels  agree  with  the  aecount 
given  by  Raphael  in  book  ti. 
sHid  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  the  good  angels  joining  in 
the  pursuit,  it  is  by  the  evil 


angels,  the  nsason  of  which  see 
before  in  the  note  upon  I*  l6d« 

40&  He  to  appeaie  iky  wndh,) 
Than  or  but  roust  be  understood 
before  He  to  complete  the  sense. 
Such  omissions  are  frequent  in 
poetry. 

415.  -*-<Ae  coptovs  fiM//er  qf 
my  song]  The  ending  of  this 
hymn  is  in  imitation  of  the 
h3rmns  of  Homer  and  Callima^ 
chns,  who  always  promise  tore« 
turn  in  future  hymns.  Rickardm 
son. 
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Hencefortb,  aod  never  sball  my  barp  thy  praise 
Forget,  nor  from  thy  Father^s  praise  disjoin.  4i5 

Thus  they  in  heav'n,  above  the  starry  sphere. 
Their  happy  hours  in  joy  and  hymning  spent. 
Mean  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  ivhose  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclos'd  4flo 

From  Chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  Darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks  :  a  globe  far  ofi* 
It  seemed,  now  seems  a  boundless  continent 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  Night 
Starless  expos'd,  and  ever-threatening  storms  4S5 

Of  Chaos  blustering  round,  inclement  sky  ; 
Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  heaven. 
Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflection  gains 
Of  glimmering  air  less  rexM  with  tempest  loud : 
Here  walkM  the  Fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field.       4S0 
As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 


418.  Mean  while  upon  the  Jirm 
&c.]  Satan's  walk  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  universe^  which  at  a 
distance  appeared  to  him  of  a 
globular  form,  but  upon  his 
nearer  approach  looked  like  an 
lin bounded  plain*  is  natural  and 
noble :  as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation  between 
that  mass  of  matter,  which  was 
wrought  into  a  world,  and  that 
shapeless  unformed  heap  of  ma- 
terials, which  still  lay  in  cbaos 
and  confusion,  strikes  the  ima- 
gination with  something  astonish- 
iBglj  great  and  wild.    Addison. 

431.  As  when  a  vuUure  &€.] 
This  simile  is  very  apposite  and 
lirely,  and  corresponds  exactly 


in  all  the  particulars.  Satan 
coming  ft'om  hell  to  earth  in  order 
to  destroy  mankind,  but  lighting 
first  on  the  bare  convex  of  this 
world's  outermost  orb,  a  sea  of 
land,  as  the  poet  caUs  it,  is  very 
fitly  compared  to  a  vulture  flying, 
in  quest  of  his  prey,  from  the 
barren  rocks  to  the  more  frui^ 
fill  hills  and  streams  of  India, 
but  lighting  in  bis  way  on  the 
plains  of  Sericana,  which  were 
in  a  manner  a  sea  of  land  too, 
the  country  being  so  smooth  and 
open  that  carriages  were  driven 
(as  travellers  report)  with  sails 
and  wind,  /motif  is  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  Asia ;  its  name  sig- 
nifies snowy  in  the  language  of 
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Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Dislodging  from  a  r^on  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs  or  yeanling  kids 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  tow^ard  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams  ;  436. 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  Fiend  44a 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey  ; 

Alone,  for  other  creature  in  this  place 


the  inhabitants^  according  to  Pli- 
ny, lib.  vi.  cap.  21.  incolarum 
linguantvosuoisignificantej  and 
therefore  it  is  said  here  whose 
tnovoy  ridge.     It  is  the  boundary 
to  the  east  of  the  Western  Tar- 
tars, who  are  called  roving,  as 
they  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  re- 
move from  place  to  place  for  the 
convenience  of  pasturage,  their 
herds  of  cattle  and  what  they 
take  in  hunting  being  their  prin- 
cipal subsistence.     Ganges  and 
Hydaspes  are  famous  rivers  of 
India;    and  Serica  is  a  region 
betwixt  China  to  the  east  and  the 
mountain   Imaus  to  the  west: 
and  what  our  author  here  says  of 
the  Chineses,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  from  Heylin*s  Cosmogra- 
phy, p.  867*  where  it  is  said, 
''  Agreeable  unto  the  observation 
"  of  modern  writers,  the  country 
''  is  so  plain  and  level,  that  they 
*'  have  carts  and  coaches  driven 
"  with    sails,   as    ordinarily  as 
''  drawn  with  horses,  in  these 
"  parts.*'    Our  author  supposes 
these  carriages  to  be  made  of 
cane,  to  render  the  thing  some- 
what more  probable. 


449.  — tit   ikit  place]   I  have 
before  spoken  of  the  Limbo  of 
Vanity,  which  the  poet  places 
upon  the  outermost  surface  of 
the  universe,  and  shall  here  ex- 
plain myself  more  at  large  on 
that,  and  other  parts  of  the  poem^ 
which  are  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature.     Aristotle  observes,  that 
the  fable  of  an  epic  poem  should 
aboimd  in  circumstances  that  are 
both  credible  and  astonishing; 
or  as  the  French  critics  choose  to 
phrase  it,  the  fable  should  be 
filled  with  the  probable  and  the 
marvellous.    This  rule  is  as  fine 
and  just  as  any  in  Aristotle's 
whole  art  of  poetry.  If  the  fable 
is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing 
from  a  true  history ;  if  it  is  only 
marvelloos,  it  is  no  better  than  a 
romance.  The  great  secret  there* 
fore  of  heroic  poetry  is  to  relate 
such  circumstances,  as  may  pro- 
duce in  the  reader  at  the  same 
time  both  belief  and  astonish- 
ment.    This  is  brought  to  pass 
in  a  well -chosen  fable,  by  the  ac- 
count of  such  things  as  have 
really  happened,  or  at  least  of 
such  things  as  have  happened 
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Living  or  lifeless  to  be  found  was  none ; 
None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  fix>m  the  earth 


according  Xn  the  receired  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  Milton*s  fable 
18  a  master-piece  of  this  nature ; 
as  the  war  in  heaven^  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fiEillen  angels^  the  state 
of  innocence,  the  temptation  of 
the  serpent,  and  the  fall  of  man, 
though  they  are  very  astonishing 
in  themseWes,  are  not  only  cre- 
dible, but  actual  points  of  faith. 
The  next  method  of  reconciling 
miracles  with  credibility,  is  by  a 
happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as 
IP  particular,  when  he  introduces 
agents  of  a  superior  nature,  who 
are  capable  of  effecting  what  is 
wonderful,  aod  what  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.    Ulysses's  ship  being 
turned  into  a  rock,  and  ^neas's 
fleet    into   a   shoal    of  water- 
nymphs,   though  they  are  very 
surprising  accidents,  are  never- 
theless probable,  when  we  are 
told  that  they  were  the  gods  who 
thus  transformed  them*    It  is 
this  kind  of  machinery  which  fills 
the  poems  both  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  with  such  circumstances 
as  are  wonderful,  but  not  impos- 
sible, and  so  frequently  produce 
in  the  reader  the  most  pleasing 
passion  that  can  rise  in  the  mind 
of  man,  which  is  admiratioo.    If 
there   be  any  instance    in  the 
Jineid  liable  to  exception  upon 
this  account,  it  is  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thurd  book,  where 
MneBM  is  represented  as  tearing 
up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood. 
Tq  quaUfy  this  wonderful  cir« 
cumstance,   Polydorus    tells    a 
story  from  the  root  of  the  myrtle, 
that  the  barbarous  inhabitapts  of 


the  country  having  pierced  him 
with  spears  and  arrows,  the  wood 
which  was  left  in  his  body  took 
root  in  his  wounds,  aod  gave 
birth  to  that  bleeding  tree.  This 
circumstance  seems  to  have  the 
marvellous  without  the  probable, 
because  it  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding  from    natural    causes, 
without  the  interposition  of  any 
god,  or  other  supernatural  power 
capable  of  producing  it.    The 
spears  and  arrows  grow  of  them- 
selves, without  so  much  as  the 
modern  help  of  an  enchantment. 
If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of 
Milton's  fable,  though  we  find  it 
full  of  surprising  incidents,  they 
are  generally  suited  to  our  no* 
tions  of  th9  things  and  pcnoDt 
described,  and  tempered  with  a 
due  measure  of  probahility.    I 
must  only  make  an  exception  to 
the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  with  bis 
episode  of  Sin  and  I>eatbt  and 
some  of  the  imaginary  persons  ia 
his  Chaos.    These  passages  are 
astonishing,   but  not  credible; 
the  reader  cannot  so  far  impoae 
upon  himself,  as  to.  see  a  possi- 
bility in  them  ;  they  are  the  de» 
scription  of  dreams  and  shadows, 
not  of  things  or  persons.  I  know 
that  many  critics  look  upon  the 
'Stories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the 
Sirens,  nay  the  whole  Odysaey 
and  Iliad,  to  be  allegories ;  but 
allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are 
fables,   which    considering    the 
opinions  of  mankind  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  the  poet, 
might  possibly  have  been  record* 
ing  to  the  letter.    The  persons 
are  such  as  might  have  acted 
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Up  hither  like  aereal  vapours  flew 

Of  all  things  transitory^  and  vain,  when  sin 

With  vanity  had  fillM  the  works  of  nien ; 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory'  or  lasting  fame, 

Or  happiness  in  this  or  th*  other  life  ; 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  fruits 

Of  painful  superstition  and  blind  zeal. 

Nought  seeking  bqt  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds ; 

All  th'  unaccompUsh'd  works  of  Nature's  hand. 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd. 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  vain, 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here. 


445 


450 


455 


what  is  ascribed  to  thein>  as  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are 
represented  might  possibly  have 
been  truths  and  realities.  Tliis 
appearance  of  probability  is  so 
absolutely  requisite  in  the  greater 
kinds  of  poetry,  that  Aristotle 
observes  the  ancient  tragic  writ- 
ers made  use  of  the  names  of 
such  great  men  as  had  actually 
lived  in  the  world,  though  the 
tragedy  proceeded  upon  adven- 
tures they  were  never  engaged 
in,  on  purpose  to  make  the  sub* 
ject  more  credible.  In  a  word, 
besides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal 
sense  ought  to  appear  probable.' 
The  story  should  be  such  as  an 
ordinary  reader  may  acquiesce 
in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or 
political  truth  may  be  discovered 
in  it  by  men  of  greater  penetra- 
tion.    Addison. 

443.  —UfeUis]  Milton  writes 
it  liveless;    but  I  conceive  the 


word  to  be  compounded  of  less 
and  the  substantive  Itfe,  and  not 
of  the  verb  live  ;  lifeless  without 
life,  B&  fearless  without  fear,  lisU 
less  without  list  or  desire,  peer- 
less,  ruthless,  shapeless,  &c. 

444.  None  yet,  &c.]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  is  for  rejecting  this  verse  and 
fifty-four  more  which  follow  as 
an  insertion  of  the  editor ;  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  genuineness,  whatever  there 
may  be  of  their  goodness.  Mr. 
Richardson  thinks  the  Paradise 
of  Fools  is  finely  imagined,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
formed  more  upon  the  taste  of 
the  Italian  poets  than  of  the 
ancients. 

457*  — <7fid  in  vain,]  To  wan- 
der in  vain  as  commonly  under- 
stood would  be  a  weak  expres* 
Bion,  but  it  has  the  force  of  the 
Greek  tuftmt,  the  Latin,  frustrd, 
temer^,  fortuiib,  nuUo  consilio,  at 
random.    Rkhardscn. 
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Not  in  the  neighboring  moon,  as  some  have  dreamed  ; 
Those  argent  fidds  more  likely  habitants,  460 

Translated  saints,  or  middle  spirits  hold 
Betwixt  th^  angelical  and  human  kind. 
Hither  of  ill-joined  sons  and  daughters  born 


459-  Not  in  the  neighboring 
moon,  as  some  have  drearnd/] 
Ariosto  particularly,  who  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso^  cant,  xxxiv.  st. 
70,  &c.  gives  a  much  larger 
description  of  things  lost  upon 
earth  and  treasured  up  in  the 
nioon^  than  our  poet  here  makes 
of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity.  The 
reader  may  have  a  taste  of  it  in 
the  following  stanzas  of  Har- 
rington's translation. 

A  store-bouse  stnoge*  that  what  on 
earth  is  lost 

By  fault,  by  time,  by  fortune^  there 
is  foundj 

And  like  a  merchandise  is  there  in- 
grost. 

In  stranger  sort  than  I  can  well  ex- 
pound; 

Nor  speak  I  sole  of  wealth,  or  things 
of  cost. 

In  which  blind  fortune's  pow'r  doth 
moat  abound. 

But  e*en  of  things  quite  out  of  for- 
tune's pow'r. 

Which  wilfully  we  waste  each  day 
and  hour. 

The  precious  time  that  fools  misspend 

in  play. 
The  vain  attempts  that  never  take 

effect, 
The  vows   that  sinners  make  and 

never  pay. 
The  counsels  wise  that  careless  men 

neglect. 
The  fond  desires  that  lead  us  oft 

astray, 
The  praises  that  with  pride  the  heart 

infect. 
And  all  we  lose  with  folly  and  mis- 
spending, 
May  there  be  found  unto  this  place 

ascending. 


And  so  he  proceeds  in  enumerat- 
ing other  particulars,  the  vanity 
of  titles,  false  fl&tteries,  fond 
loves,  great  men's  promises, 
court-services,  death-bed  alms, 
&c.  and  men's  wits  kept  in  jars 
like  oil.  Our  late  great  English 
poet  has  likewise  made  fine  use 
of  this  notion  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  cant.  5.  as  indeed  it  seems 
to  be  fitter  for  a  mock-heroic 
poem  than  for  the  true  epic. 

Some   thought  it  mounted  to   the 

lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are 

treasur'd  there,  ij^e, 

465.  Hither  of  tU-joind  sons 
and    daughters    born    &c.]     He 
means  the  sons  of  God  ill-joined 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  allud- 
ing to  that  text  of  Scripture, 
Gen.  vi.  4.  There  were  giants  in 
the  earth  in  those  days;  and  also 
after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  they  bore  children  to  them^ 
the    same    became    mighty   men, 
which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown  : 
where  by  the  sons  qf  God  some 
fathers  and  commentators  have 
understood    angels,    as    if    the 
angels  had  been  enamoured  and 
married  to  women ;  but  the  true 
meaning  is,  that  the  posterity  of 
Seth  and  other  patriarchs,  who 
were  worshippers   of  the   true 
God,   and   therefore  called   the 
sons  of  Godt  intermarried  with 
the  idolatrous  posterity  of  wicked 
Cain. 
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First  from  the  ancient  world  those  giants  came 

With  many  a  vain  exploit,  though  then  renowned :  465 

The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain 

Of  Sennaar,  and  still  with  vain  design 

New  Babels,  had  they  wherewithal,  would  build : 

Others  came  single ;  he  who  to  be  deemM 

A  God,  leap'd  fondly  into  iEtna  flames,  470 

Empedocles ;  and  he  who  to  enjoy 

Plato^s  Elysium,  leaped  into  the  sea, 

Cleombrotus ;  and  many  more  too  long. 


467.  OfSennaar,']  OrShinar, 
for  they  are  both  the  same  name 
of  this  province  of  Babylonia. 
But  Milton  follows  the  Vulgate, 
as  he  frequently  does  in  the 
names  of  places. 

471.  Empedocles;]  The  scholar 
of  Pythagoras,  a  philosopher  and 
poet,  bom  at  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily:  he  wrote  of  the  nature 
of  things  in  Greek,  as  Lucretius 
did  in  Lntin  verse.  He  stealing 
one  night  from  his  followers 
threw  himself  into  the  flaming 
^tnn,  that  being  no  where  to 
be  found,  he  might  be  esteemed 
to  be  a  God,  and  to  be  taken  up 
into  heaven;  but  his  iron  pat- 
tens, being  thrown  out  by  the 
fury  of  the  burning  mountain, 
discovered  his  defeated  ambition, 
and  ridiculed  his  folly.  Hor.  de 
Art,  Poet  464. 

— Deus  hnmortaln  haberi 
Dum   cupit  EmpedocleSf  ardentem 

frigidui  JBtnain 
IniUuit. 

Hume. 

47s.  Cleombrotus ;']  Thennroe 
18  rightly  placed  the  last  word 
in  the  sentence,  as  Empedocles 

VOL.  I, 


was  before.  He  was  called 
Ambraciota  of  Ambracia,  a  city 
of  Epims  in  Greece.  Having 
read  over  Plato*s  book  of  the 
Sours  immortality  and  happiness 
in  another  life,  he  was  so  ra* 
vished  with  the  account  of  it, 
that  he  leaped  from  a  high  wall 
into  the  sea,  that  he  might  im- 
mediately enjoy  it.  His  death 
is  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in 
one  of  his  epigrams,  Ep.  29- 
which  we  will  subjoin,  with 
Frischlinus's  translation. 

Enrmt  ilXtt  x^^t  KXi«^(«r«f  at  V^^* 

*]IX«t'  «^'  v^^ifX«v  rux^t  **t  «u)ii». 
A^M  §vitf  iUn  tmfmrtv  ««»•»,  mXXm 
nA4trMM# 

Phcebe  vale  dictna,  de  rupe  Cieom* 
brotus  alik 
Ambraciota,   Stygia    vivus  adivit 
aquaa. 
Funere  nil  dignum  possus:  aoi&inque 
Platonia 
De  vita  mentia  perpete  legit  opus. 

And  from  hence  other  authors 
seem  to  have  taken  his  story,  as 
Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  34.  aiKi 
Ovid,  Ibis.  Ter.  495. 

473.  -—and    maiy    more    ioo 
O 
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Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery.       475 

Here  pilgrims  roam,  that  strayM  so  far  to  seek 

In  Golgotha  him  dead,  who  lives  in  heaven  ; 

And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguis'd  ;  480 

They  pass  the  planets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 

And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 


tongf^  Poorly  and  deficiently 
expresaed  for,  and  more  too  long 
to  name.    Bentley. 

It  seems  as  if  a  line  were  by 
mistake  of  the  printer  left  out 
here.    Pearce, 

A  very  ingenious  person  ques- 
tions, whether  Milton  by  this 
appearance  of  inaccuracy  and 
negligence  did  not  design  to  ex- 
.press  bis  contempt  of  their  trum- 
pery ^  he  calls  it,  by  hustling 
it  all  together  in  this  disorder 
and  confusion.  Compare  Para- 
dise Regained,  ii.  182. 

—to  way-lay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene, 
Daphne*  or  Semele*  Antiopa, 
.Or  Amymone,  SyriDZ,  many  more 
Too  long,  then  lay'st  thy  scapes  on 
names  ador'd« 

475.  While,  black,  and  graj/,"] 
So  named  according  to  their 
habits,  white  friars  or  Carmelites, 
black  friars  or  Dominicans,  gray 
friars  or  Franciscans,  of  their 
founders  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominic,  and  of  mount  Carmel, 
where  that  order  pretend  they 
were  first  instituted.  Our  author 
here,  as  elsewhere,  shews  his 
dislike  and  abhorrence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  placing  the 


religious  orders  with  all  their 
trumpery,  cowls,  hoods,  reliques, 
beads,  ^c.  in  the  Paradise  of 
Fools,  and  not  only  placing  them 
there,  but  making  them  the  prin- 
cipal figures. 

476.  Here  pilgrims  Sic]  Those 
who  had  gone  upon  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  yUh  our 
Lord's  sepulchre:  but  to  such 
persons  that  may  be  said,  which 
was  to  the  women  after  his 
resurrection,  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6. 
JVhy  seek  ye  the  living  among  the 
dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen  ;  to  which  text  our  author 
seems  to  allude  in  this  passage. 

482.  And  that  crystalline  sphere 
&c.]  He  speaks  here  according 
to  the  ancient  astronomy,  adopted 
and  improved  by  Ptolemy.  They 
pass  the  planets  sev'n,  our  pla- 
netary or  solar  system,  and  be- 
yond this  pass  the  far d,  the  fir- 
mament or  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  beyond  this  thai  crys- 
talUne  sphere,  the  crystalline  hea- 
ven, clear  as  crystal,  to  which 
the  Ptolemaics  attributed  a  sort 
of  libration  or  shaking  (the  tre- 
pidation so  much  talked  of)  to 
account  for  certain  irregularities 
in  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and 
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The  tiepidation  talkM,  and  that  first  mov'd ; 
And  now  Saint  Peter  at  heaven's  wick^  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys,  and  now  at  foot 
Of  heav^n^s  ascent  they  lift  their  feet,  when  k> 
A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  awry 
Into  the  devious  air ;  then  might  ye  see 


485 


beyond  Ala  that  Jint  moved,  the 
primum  mobile,  the  sphere  which 
was  both  the  first  moved  and 
the  first  mover,  communicating 
its  motions  to  all  the  lower 
spheres;  and  beyond  this  was 
the  empyrean  heaven,  the  seat 
of  God  and  the  angels.  This 
passage  may  receive  some  farther 
light  and  illustration  from  an- 
other of  the  same  nature  in 
Tasso,  where  he  describes  the 
descent  of  the  archangel  Michael 
from  heaven,  and  mentions  this 
crystalline  and  all  the  other 
spheres  but  only  inverting  the 
order,  as  there  the  motion  is 
downwards,  and  here  it  is  up- 
wards, cant.  ix.  St.  60,  6l. 

Pasfa  il  foco,  e  ia  luce  f  r. 

60. 
He  passM  the  light,  and  shining  (ire 

assign'd 
The   glorious  scat  of  his  selected 

crew. 
The  mover  first,  and  circle  crystal- 

line. 
The  firmament  where  fixed  stara  all 

shine. 

61. 
Uoltke  in  working  then  in  shape  and 

snoWy 
At  his  left  hand,  Saturn  he  left  and 

iJove, 
And  those  uiitrulj  errant  callM  I 

trow. 
Since  he  errs  not  who  them  doth 

guide  and  more*        Fairfhx, 


And  when  our  poet  mentions  8t, 
Peter  at  heav*n*s  wicket  with  his 
keys,  he  certainly  intends  (as 
Mr.  Thyer  observes)  to  ridicule 
'  the  fond  conceit  of  the  Roman- 
ists, that  St.  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors are  in  a  particular  man- 
ner entrusted  with  the  keys  of 
heaven.  And  he  makes  use  of 
the  low  phrase  of  heaven's  wicket, 
the  better  to  expose  the  notions 
of  those  whom  he  places  here 
in  the  Paradise  of  Fools. 

48i.  Milton  perpetually  re- 
curs to  these  expressions,  the 
crystal  spheres,  crystalline  sky,  &c. 
See  Ode  ofi  the  Nativ.  st.  xiii.  v. 
125.  In  Obitem  Pnes.  El.  6S. 
Par,  Lost,  I  741.  vi.  756,  771, 
860.  P.  R.  i.  81.  And  so  Spen- 
ser, Teares  of  the  Muses,  viii. 

From  hence  we  mount  aloft  unto  the 

skie. 
And  lookc  into  the  ayttall  firmamenr. 

r.  JVorton. 

* 

489.  — then  might  i^e  see]  This 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  fur- 
nishes Dr.  Bentley  here  with  ob- 
jections against  fifty-five  verses 
of  Milton.  To  the  wonis  might 
ye  sefi,  he  says,  how  could  any 
one  ''of  his  rciiders  see  them, 
unless  he  is  himself  supposed  a 
fool  ?  But  was  not  Satan  there  ? 
and  he  is  no  fool  in  this  poem : 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  there  as  an 
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Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits  with  their  wearers  tost      490 

And  flutterM  into  rags,  then  reliques,  beads, 

Indulgences,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 

The  sport  of  winds :  all  these  upwhirPd  aloft 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 

Into  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  calPd  igs 

The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown 

Long  after,  now  unpeopled,  and  untrod. 

All  this  dark  globe  the  Fiend  found  as  he  passed. 

And  long  he  wandered,  till  at  last  a  gleam 

Of  dawning  light  turnM  thither-ward  in  haste  500 

His  travellM  steps  :  far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnificent 

Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven  a  structure  high  ; 

At  top  whereof,  but  far  more  rich  appear'd 

The  work  as  of  a  kingly  palace  gate,  505 


inhabitant,  and  another  as  a 
spectator.  Miltoo  means  if  any 
body  was  present  there  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  what  passed,  be 
would  see  cowb,  hoods,  &c.  It 
is  very  common  among  poets  to 
talk  thus  to  their  readers  -,  Then 
might  ye  see  is  no  more  than 
Then  might  be  seen,  8ee  Virgil, 
iSn.  viii.  676.    Pearce. 

Tl)is  manner  of  speaking, 
which  puts  the  second  person 
indefinitely,  is  very  frequent 
among  the  poets,  as  Virgil,  JEa. 
iv.  401. 

M  igrantcf  cctiim 

upon  which  Servius  says,  Ho- 
nesta  figura  si  rem  tertis^  per- 
sonie  in  secundam  transferas. 
Mugire  videbis,  Mn.  it.  490. 
that  is,  videbitaut  poterit  videre 
aliquis.     Mn.  viii.  69 i* 


— -pelago  cfedu  innare  revulMt 
CycUdas ;  that  is,  Credat  quia. 

SeeCowley*sDavidei8  ii.  note  17. 

49s.  The  sport  qf  winds :]  Lq- 
dibria  ventis.  Virg.  Mn,  yi.  75. 

495.  Into  a  Limbo  large  and 
broad,]  The  Limbus  patrtan,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a  place  that  the 
Schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hell,  where 
the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  were 
detained,  and  those  good  men 
who  died  before  our  Saviours 
resurrection.  Our  author  gives 
the  same  name  to  his  Paradise 
of  Fools,  and  more  rationally 
places  it  beyond  t?ie  backside  of 
the  world* 

501.  His traveWd steps:]  Tired 
steps,  from  traoagUato  (Italian.) 
Richardson. 
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With  frontispiece  of  diamond  and  gold 
Embellished ;  thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn. 
The  stairs  were  such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending,  bands 
Of  guardians  bright,  when  he  from  Esau  fled 
To  Padan- Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
Dreaming  by  night  under  the  open  sky. 


5]0 


506.  fVUh  frontitpiece  of  dia- 
moml  and  gold]  Imitatecl  from 
Ovid,  Met.  ii.  1. 

Regia    solis    erat    ■ublimfliui    alU 

columnis, 
CUra  inicante  auro,  flammasque  imi- 

tante  pyropo. 

The  sun's  bright  pahice,  od  high  co- 
lumns rais'd^ 

With  burnish'd  gold  and  flaming 
jewels  blaz*d.    Addisotu 

S07'  ""With  sparkling  orient 
genui]  Dr.  Bentley  would  read 
ardent  gems,  because  orient  is 
proper  to  say  upon  earth  only : 
but  since  the  best  g;ein8  come 
from  the  East-Indies,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  Milton  to  mean  by 
orient  gems  no  more  than  the 
best  and  mast  precious  ones.  Mil- 
ton yery  frequently  uses  the 
word  orient  in  such  a  sense  as 
this.  Poets,  who  write  of  things 
out  of  this  world,  must  use 
epithets  and  metaphors  drawn 
from  things  in  this  world,  if  they 
would  make  themseWes  under- 
stood.   Pearce. 

Why  do  not  then  the  blossoms  of  the 

field, 
Whidi  are  ariayM  with  much  mora 

orient  hue. 

SpetuirU  Hynm  ofBetaUym 

I  have  transcribed  these  lines  to 


defend,  against  Dr.  Beotley*s  re- 
mark, Milton*8  application  of  the 
word  orient.    Tbyer. 

510.  The  stairs,  the  degrees 
mentione<i  before,  ver.  502.  were 
such  as  whereon  Jacob  saw  &c.] 
A  comparison  fetched  from  Gen. 
xxviii.  12,  13.  And  he  dreamed, 
and  behold  a  ladder  set  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven,  and  behold  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on 
it;  and  behold  the  Lord  stood 
above  it,  &c.     But  this  line. 

To  PadaifArmm  ttt  IheJUtd  rfLttx, 

must  not  be  understood  as  if 
Padan' Aram  was  in  the  Jield  of 
Lux;  but  he  was  flying  to  Padan" 
Aram  or  the  country  of  Aram^ 
that  is,  Syria ;  and  by  the  way 
rested  and  dreamed  this  dream 
in  the  field  of  Luz,  for  so  the 
adjoining  city  was  called  at  the 
first;  Jacob  upon  this  occasion 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bethel,  by 
which  it  was  better  known  after- 
wards. The  passage  was  wrong 
pointed  in  nil  the  editions,  for 
there  should  be  no  comma  after 
Luz :  the  comma  should  be  afler 
Padan- Aram,  in  the  field  of  Luz 
being  to  be  joined  on  to  dreaming 
in  the  next  verse. 
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And  waking  cried,  This  is  the  gate  of  bearen.  sxs 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'a  sometimes 

Viewless ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arrivM  mo 

Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o*er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds. 

The  stairs  were  then  let  down,  whether  to  dare 

The  Fiend  by  easy'  ascent,  or  aggravate 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss :  szs 

Direct  against  which  openM  from  beneath. 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  th'  earth,  a  passage  wide. 


518.  — vienfless;']  An  epithet 
almost  peculiar  to  Milton.  He 
lias  it  in  the  Ode  on  the  PaMiort, 
St.  viii.  and  Comus,  9^.  Shake- 
speare however  has  the  *'  ti«c- 
less  winds."     T.  Warton, 

518.  '^and  underneath  a  bright 
sea  flowed]  The  author  himself 
explains  thifi,  in  the  argument 
of  this  book^  to  be  meant  of 
the  water  above  the  firmament. 
He  mentions  it  again  vii.  6 19* 
Heyl'in, 

521.  Wafted  by  angek,  &c.3 
As  Lazarus  was  carried  by  angels, 
Luke  xvi.  22  -,  and  Elijah  was 
rapt  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire,  2  Kings  ii.  11. 

522.  jRapO  Bn)wne  in  his 
Pastorals  has  the  verb  rape  often. 
And  Drayton,  £cl.  v.  Milton 
frequently  uses  the  participle 
rapt,  sometimes  as  in  this  place, 
and  P.  R.  ii.  40,  in  its  literal 
sense ;  he  took  it  perhaps  from 
the  Italian,    llius  Berni,  Orl. 


Inam.  1.  i.  c.  xxv.  42*    Rapito  in 

Paradiso.     T.  Warton. 

525.  — doors']  Milton  writes 
this  word  dore  and  dore*  except 
only  in  one  instance  in  i.  504.  of 
the  second  edition,  which  he 
altered  from  the  first  edition: 
but  the  other  approaches  nearer 
in  sound  to  the  original  word«  if 
it  be  derived  from  the  baxon 
duru,  the  Germ  fin  dure,  dura, 
tura ;  and  all  as  Junius  says 
from  the  Greek  5t;(«>  janua. 
And  yet  I  think  we  commonly 
pronounce  it  dore^  thoufh  we 
constantly  write  it  door.  But  in 
all  such  cases  we  want  an  ad- 
vantage, that  the  French  have 
tnjoyed,  of  an  academy  to  fix 
and  settle  our  language.  Some 
proposals  were  made  ror  erecting 
Eifch  an  academy  to  the  late 
Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  it  is  a  pity  thejr  were 
never  carried  into  execution. 
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Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after  times 

Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large,        5SQ 

Over  the  promisM  land  to  God  so  dear, 

By  which,  to  visit  oft  those  happy  tribes, 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

PassM  frequent,  and  his  eye  with  choice  regard 

From  Paueas  the  fount  of  Jordan's  flood  535 

To  Beersaba,  where  the  holy  land 

Borders  on  Egypt  and  th'  Arabian  shore  ; 

So  wide  the  opening  seemM,  where  bounds  were  set 

To  darkness  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave. 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair  540 


M 


53^.  — and  his  eye  with  choice 
regard]    Dr.  Pearce  thinks  that 
nner  regard  a  verse  seems  to  be 
wanting  to  describe  what  his  eye 
did  with  choice  regard:    but  it 
may  be  understood  thus,  his  eye 
passed  frequent^  as  well  as  his 
angels  to  and  fro  on  high  be- 
hests or  commands,  nnd  surveyed 
from  Paneas,  a  city  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name^ 
part  of  mount  Libanus,  where 
the  river  Jordan  has  its  source, 
to  Beersaba  or  Beersheba,  that 
is,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  from  Paneas  in  the 
north  to  Beersaba  in  the  south, 
where  the  Holy  Land  is  bounded 
by  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  limits 
of  the  Holy  Land  are  thus  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,  from  Dan 
even  unio  Beersheba,  Dan  at  the 
northern  and  Beersheba  at  the 
southern  extremity  ^  and  the  city 
that  was  called  Dan  was  after- 
wards named  Paneas,     So  wide 
the  opening  seemed,  that  \s,  so 
wide  as  1  have  represented  it. 


wider  than  the  passage  over 
mount  Sion  and  the  Promised 
Land ;  So  wide  the  opening  seemed, 
where  the  same  divine  power 
fixed  the  limits  of  darkness,  that 
said  to  the  proud  ocean^  Hitherto 
shall  Ihou  come,  and  no  farther,, 

540.  Satan  from  hence,  &c.] 
Satan,  after  having  long  wan- 
dered upon  the  surface,  or  out- 
most wall  of  the  universe,  dis- 
covers at  last  a  wide  gap  in  it, 
which  led  into  the  creation,  and 
is  described  as  the  opening 
through  which  the  angels  pass 
to  and  fro  into  the  lower  world 
upon  their  errands  to  mankind. 
His  sitting  upon  the  brink  of 
this  passage,  and  taking  a  survey 
of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that 
appeared  to  him  new  and  fresh 
in  all  its  beauties,  with  the 
simile  illustrating  this  circum- 
stance^ fills  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  as  surprising  and 
glorious  an  idea  as  any  that 
arises  in  the  whole  poem.  He 
looks  down  into  that  vast  hollow 
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That  scalM  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate, 

Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 

Of  all  this  world  at  once.     As  when  a  scout 

Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 

All  night,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn  545 

Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill, 

Which  to  his  eye  discovers  unaware 

The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 

First  seen,  or  some  renownM  metropolis 

With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn'd,  550 

Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams : 

Such  wonder  seized,  though  after  heaven  seen, 

The  Spi^rit  malign,  but  much  more  envy  seized, 

At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  fair. 

Round  he  surveys  (and  well  might,  where  he  stood  555 


of  the  universe,  with  the  eye,  or 
(aa  Milton  calls  it)  with  the  ken 
of  an  angel.  He  surveys  all  the 
wonders  in  this  immense  amphi- 
theatre that  lie  between  both 
the  poles  of  heaven,  and  takes 
in  at  one  view  the  whole  round 
of  the  creation.     Addison, 

555.  Round  he  surveys  &c.] 
Satan  is  here  represented  as  tak- 
ing a  view  of  the  whole  creation 
from  east  to  west^  and  then  from 
uorth  to  south ;  but  poetry  de- 
lights to  say  the  most  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  manner. 
Round  he  surveys  as  well  he  might 
in  his  present  situation,  so  high 
above  the  circling  canopy  of  nighfs 
extended  shade.  In  this  situation 
then  he  surveys  from  eastern  point 
of  Libra,  one  bf  the  twelve  signs 
exactly  opposite  to  Aries,  to  the 
fleecy  star^  Aries  or  the  Ram, 
that  is,  from  east  to  west,  for 


when  Libra  rises  in  the  east, 
Aries  sets  full  west ;  and  Aries 
is  said  to  bear  Andromeda,  be- 
cause that  constellation  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  is  placed  just 
over  Aries,  and  therefore  when 
Aries  sets  be  seems  to  bear  An- 
dromedayar  off  Atlantic  seas,  the 
great  western  ocean,  beyond  the 
horizon ;  then  from  pole  to  pole 
he  views  in  breadth,  that  is,  from 
north  to  south,  and  that  is  said 
to  be  in  breadth,  because  the 
ancients  knowing  more  of  the 
earth  from  east  to  west  than 
from  north  to  south,  and  so 
having  a  much  greater  journey 
one  way  than  the  other,  one  was 
called  length  or  longitude,  the 
oth^r  breadth  or  latitude.  It  is 
fine,  as  it  is  natural,  to  represent 
Satan  as  taking  a  view  of  the 
world  before  he  threw  himself 
into  it. 
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So  high  above  the  circting  canopy 

Of  night's  extended  shade)  from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  for  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  th'  horizon  ;  then  from  pole  to  pole 

He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longer  pause 

Down  right  into  the  vrorld's  first  region  throws 

His  flight  precipitant,  and  winds  with  ease 


560 


562.  Down  right  into  the  worlis 
&c]     Satan,  after  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole  creation ^  im- 
mediately without  longer  pause 
throws  himself  into  it^  and  is 
described  as  making  two  differ- 
ent motions.    At  first  he  dTo\tB 
down  perpendicularly  some  wny 
into  it,  down  right  into  the  worUTs 
first  region  throws  his  flight  preci- 
pitant, and  afterwards  winds  his 
oblique  way,  turns  and  winds  this 
way  and  that,  if  he  might  any 
where  espy  the  seat  of  man ; 
for  thougn  in  ver.  527.  it  is  said 
that  the  passage  was  Just  over 
Paradise,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
Satan    did   not   know  it^  and 
therefore  as  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  do^  winds  about  in  search 
of  it  through  the  pure  marble  air. 
llie  first  epithet  pure  determines 
the  sense  of   the   second,  and 
shews  why  the  air  is  compared 
to  marble,  namely  for  its  clear- 
ness and  whiteness,  without  any 
regard  to  its  hardness :  and  the 
word  marmor,  marble,  is  derived 
from  a  Greek  word  fut^futt^t,  that 
signifies   to  shine    and    glister. 
And  as  Milton  uses  the  expres- 
sion of  the  marble  air,  so  Virgil 
does  likewise  of  the  marble  sea, 
Georg.  i.  254. 


Bt  quando  infidum  remis  impellerc 

marmor 
Conveniat : 

And  ^n.  vi.  729. 

Et  qa»  marmoreo  fert  monstra  tub 
cquore  pon^s : 

And  elsewhere  he  calls  Orpheua's 
neck  marble,  Georg.  iv.  523. 

Tom  quoque  marmorw  caput  a  eer- 
vice  zevulRum. 

And  Ovid  in  like  manner  speaks 
of  Narcissus's  marble  hands,  Met. 
ill.  481. 

Nudaque  marmtfreU  percunit  pectorm 
palmia. 

And  a  famous  poet  of  our  own 
(Waller)  has  said  in  his  yerses 
upon  bis  mistress's  passing 
through  a  crowd  of  people  $ 

The  yielding  marUe  of  a  snowy  breast 

And  what  is  nearer  to  our  pur- 
pose, Othello  in  Shakespeare  is 
represented  as  swearings  act  iii. 

— Now  by  yond  marUe  heaven. 

It  is  common  with  the  ancients^ 
and  those  who  write  in  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  ancients^  in 
their  metaphors  and  similies,  if 
they  agree  in  the  main  circum- 
stance, to  have  no  regard  to 
lesser  particulars. 
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Through  the  pure  marble  air  hig  oblique  way 
Amongst  innumerable  stana,  ^hat  shone  565 

Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seemM  other  worlds ; 
Or  other  worlds  they  seemM,  or  happy  isles,    ' 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fam'd  of  old. 
Fortunate  fields^)  and  groves,  apd  flowery  vales. 
Thrice  happy  isles,  bqt  who  dwelt  happy  there         570 
He  stayM  not  to  enquire :  above  them  all 
The  golden  sun  in  splendor  likest  heaven 
AUurM  his  eye :  thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down. 


568.  Like  those  Hesperian  gar- 
dens^ So  called  of  Hesperus, 
Vesper,  because  placed  in  the 
west  under  the  evening  star. 
Those  famous  gardens  were  the 
isles  about  Cape  Verd  in  Africa, 
whose  most  western  point  is  still 
called  Hesperium  cornu.  Others 
will  have  them  the  Canaries. 
Hume* 

568.  Milton  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Hespei^les  or  to  their 
gardens.  See  P.  L.  iv.  5^0.  viii. 
631.  P.  R.  ii.  357.  Comus,  SpS. 
and  982.  See  the  notes  on  Co- 
mus 96S.     T.  Warton. 

673.  — thither  his  course  he 
bends  &c.3  His  flight  between 
the  several  worlds  that  shined 
on  every  side  of  him,  with  the 
particular  description  of  the  sun, 
are  set  forth  in  all  the  wanton- 
ness of  a  luxuriant  imagination. 
His  shape,  speech,  and  behaviour 
upon  his  transforming  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light,  are 
touched  with  exquisite  beauty. 
The  poet*8  thought  of  directing 
Salan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  mankind  is 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 


creation,  and  the  placing  in  it 
an  angel,  is  a  circumstance  fioelf 
contrived,  and  the  more  adjusted 
to  a  poetical  probability,  as  it 
was  a  received  doctrine  among 
the  most  famous  philosophersj 
that  every  orb  bad  its  Intelligence, 
and  as  an  apostle  in  sacred  writ 
is  said  to  have  seen  such  an 
angf  I  in  the  sun.  Addison. 
574.  — {hut  up  or  down. 
By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to 

tell, 
Or  longitude,)] 
These  words  (as  Dr.  Pearce  ob^ 
serves)  should  be  included  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  then  the  con- 
struction of  the  rest  will  be 
plain  and  easy.  Satan  had  now 
passed  the  fixed  stars,  and  was 
directing  his  course  towards  the 
sun  ',  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  (says 
the  poet)  whether  his  course 
was  up  or  down,  that  is  north  or 
south,  for  so  up  and  down  sig- 
nifies in  ix.  78.  and  x.  675.  the 
north  being  uppermost  iu  our 
globes. 

.—hie  vertex  nobis  semper  subh'ioia: 

Virff*  Gwrg.  U  242. 
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By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  telU  ^7!f^ 

Or  longitude,)  where  the  great  luminary 

Aloof  the  vulgar  constellations  thicks 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due. 

Dispenses  light  from  far;  they  as  they  move 

Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute  no 

Days  m9nths  and  years,  tow'ards  his  tdl^cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turned 

By  his  magnetic  beam,  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen,  SB6 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev^n  to  the  deep  ; 

So  wond'rously  was  set  his  station  bright. 

There  lands  the  Fieud,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 

Astronomer  in  the  sun^s  lucent  orb 

Through  his  glazM  optic  tube  yet  never  saw.  590 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright, 

ComparM  with  ought  on  earth,  metal  or  stone ; 

Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike*  informM 

or  whedier  it  was  6y  centre,  or  tube]     The  epots  in  iht  sua  mv 

eccentric,  towardg  the  centre,  or  visible  with  a  telescope:    but 

from  the  centre^  it  not  being  astronomer  perhaps  never  yet 

determined  whether  the  6ua  is  saw  through  kis  glazed  cpiie  tube, 

the  centre  of  the  world  or  not  $  that  is  his  telescope,  such  a  spot 

or  whether  it  was  by  longitude,  as  Sati^n  now  he  was  in  the  sun's 

that  is  in  length,  east  or  weat^  orb.    The    poet  mentions  this 

as  appears  from  iv.  539.  and  vii.  glass  the  oFtener  in  honour  of 

S7S.  Galileo,  whom  he  means  here 

5S0.  -—in  numbers]  That  h,  in  by  the  astronomer. 


measures.    Richardeon.  593.  ^-metcl  or  Hone ;]  In  the 

586»  Shoots  moinbk  virtue  evn  first  editions  it  is  medal  or  stone ; 

to  the  deep ;]    Milton  frequen  tly  it  ought  to  be  read  metal  or  etone, 

in  the   beginning  of  a    verse  as  both  metal  and  stone  are  re* 

ehooees  this  artificial  negligence  pealed  afterwards ;  ver.  tiQ5,  If 

of  measure:  so  in  ii.  302,  880.  metal,  so  and  so;  and  ver.  59& 

ill.  358.  ju.  79»  377.    Pearee-  /^  stone,  so  and  so. 

590.  Through  hit  glaz'd  oplie  593.  Noi  all  parts  Uke,  &c.3 
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With  radiant  light,  as  glowing  ir'oh  with  fire ; 
If  metal,  part  seemM  gold,  part  silver  clear ; 
If  stone,  carbuncle  most  or  chrysolite, 
Ruby  or  topaz,  to  the  twelve  that  shone 
In  Aaron's  breast-plate,  and  a  stone  besides 
ImaginM  rather  oft  than  elsewhere  seen. 
That  stone,  or  like  to  that  which  here  below 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought, 
In  vain,  though  by  their  powerful  art  they  bind 
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Ovid  has  given  us  a  description 
of  the  palace  of  the  sun,  but  few 
have  described  the  sun  himself: 
and  I  know  not  whether  our 
author  has  shewn  more  fancy  or 
more  judgment  in  the  descrip- 
tion. An  ordinary  poet  would 
in  all  probability  have  insisted 
chiefly  upon  its  excessive  heat ; 
but  that  v^as  nothing  to  Satan 
who  was  come  from  the  hotter 
region  of  hell;  and  therefore 
Milton  judiciously  oroits  it^  aqd 
enlarges  upon  the  riches  of  the 
place,  the  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  which  abounded 
therein,  and  by  these  means  ex- 
hibit a  pleasing  picture  instead 
of  a  disagreeable  one. 

597.  —to  the  twelve  that  shone 
&c.]  There  is  very  good  reason 
to  think  that  four  of  the  twelve 
stones  in  Aaron's  breastplate 
are  here  mentioned.  For  what 
we  translate  the  sardhus,  Exod. 
xzviii.  17.  is  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  the  ruby : 
and  what  we  call  the  beryl,  Exod. 
xxvifi.  £0.  the  Seventy,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  most  of  the  versions, 
and  Josephus,  and  many  others, 
take  for  a  chry$oUte.  The  pas- 
sage may  be   understood   thus 


without  any  alteration.  Ruby  or 
topaz  to  the  twelve,  that  is,  and  all 
the  rest  reckoning  to  the  twelve, 
that  shone  in  Aaron's  breast- 
plate. The  poet  had  particularly 
mentioned  some  of  the  stones  in 
Aaron's  breastplate,  and  now  he 
includes  all  the  rest  to  the  number 
twelve.  Such  a  concise  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  unusual  with 
our  author. 

60s.  '^though  by  their  pow^r- 
Jul  art  they  bind  &c.]  Though  by 
their  powerful  art  they  bind  and 
fix  quicksilver,  and  change  their 
matter,  unbound,  unfixed,  into 
as  many  various  shapes  as  Pro- 
teus, till  it  be  reduced  at  last  to 
its  first  original  form.  Hermee, 
another  word  for  Mercury  or 
quicksilver,  which  is  very  fluid, 
and  volatile,  and  hard  to  be  fixed. 
Proteus^  a  sea-god,  who  could 
transform  himself  into  various 
shapes,  till  being  closely  pressed 
he  returned  to  his  own  proper 
form.  By  this  the  ancients  un- 
derstood the  first  principle  of 
things  and  the  subject-matter  of 
nature;  and  our  poet  therefore 
very  fitly  employs  this  metaphor 
or  similitude  to  express  the  mat- 
ter, which  the  chemists  make 
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Volatile  Hermes,  and  call  up  unbound 
In  various  shapes  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drained  through  a  limbec  to  his  native  form. 
What  wonder  then  if  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure,  and  rivers  run 
Potable  gold,  when  with  one  virtuous  touch 
Th^  arch-chemic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote. 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mix^d, 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  colour  glorious,  and  effect  so  rare  ? 
Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 
Undazzled  ;  far  and  wide  his  eye  commands  ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sun-shine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 


60§ 
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615 


experiments  upon  through  all  its 
mutations^  and  which  they  drain 
through  their  limbecs  or  stills^ 
till  it  resume  its  native  and  ori- 
ginal form. 

606.  What  wonder  then,  &c.] 
And  if  chemists  can  do  so  much, 
what  wonder  then  if  in  the  sun 
itself  is  the  true  philosopher's 
stone^  the  grand  elixir,  and  rivers 
of  liquid  gold;  when  the  sun, 
the  chief  of  chemists,  though  at 
so  great  a  distance,  can  perform 
such  wonders  upon  earth,  and 
produce  so  many  precious  things? 
The  thought  of  making  the  sun 
the  chief  chemist  or  alchemist 
seems  to  be  taken  from  Shake- 
speare, King  John,  act  iii. 

To  solemDixe  titii  day»  the  gloriotts 

tun 
Staj9  in  his  ooune,  and  plays  the 

alchemist. 
Turning  wiUi  splendor  of  his  predons 


The  meagre  doddy  earth  to  glilleriag 
gold* 

606.  "-and  regvam  hert\   See 
my  note  on  it.  SdS.  Pearce. 

61 6.   — as  when  his  beams  al 
noon 

Culminate  from  <V  e^juatoTf  as 
they  now 

Shot  upward  $tUl  direct,] 
The  first  as  is  used  by  way  of  si- 
militude, in  the  sense  of  like  as; 
There  was  no  shadow  but  all 
sun-shine,  like  as  when  his  beams 
at  noon  culminate  from  the  equator, 
that  is,  are  vertical  and  shoot  di- 
rectly from  the  equator,  which 
is  the  reason  why  those  who  live 
under  the  equator,  under  the  line, 
are  called  Ascii,  and  at  noon  cast 
no  shadows.  The  other  as  is 
used  by  way  of  reason,  in  the 
sense  oi  for  as  much  as}  There 
was  nosoadow  but  all  son-shine, 
for  as  much  as  his  beams  shot  now 
dtree%  wpmard. 
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Culminate  from  th'  equatoo*,  as  they  now 

Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  no  way  round 

Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fail ;  and  th'  air 

No  where  so  clear,  sharpenM  bis  visual  ray  eio 

To  objects  distant  fiir,  whereby  be  soon 

Saw  within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand, 

The  same  whom  John  saw  also  in  the  sun : 

His  back  was  turnM,  but  not  his  brightness  hid ; 

Of  beaming  sunny  rajrs  a  golden  tiar  6^5 

Circled  his  head,  nor  less  his  locks  behind 

Illustrious  on  his  shoulders  fledge  with  wings 

Lay  waving  round  ;  on  some  great  charge  employed 

He  seemed,  or  fix'd  in  cogitation  deep. 

Glad  was  the  spi^rit  impure,  as  now  in  hope  eso 

To  find  who  might  direct  his  wandMng  flight 

To  Paradise  the  happy  seat  of  Man, 

His  journey's  end  and  our  beginning  woe. 

But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape, 


6S3.  The  same  whom  John  saw  yii.  420.  but  feathered  soon  and 

also  in  the  sun:'\  And  I  saw  an  Jledge&iC.   He  prefers  it  doubtless 

angel  standing  in  the  sun.   Rev.  as  of  a  softer  sound  ;  and  there 

xix.  !?•  ore  several  such  words  that  want 

625.  — a  golden  tiar]  A  golden  mollifying  in  our  language. 


Goroqet  of  shining  rays  circled  628.  — employed]  Milton  con« 

his  head^yet  nevertheless  did  not  stantly  spells  this  t^ord  imploy*d, 

hinder  his  lovely  locks,  that  hung  but  the  French  word  ^m  whence 

behind  over  his  shoulders  adorned  it  is  derived  is  employer, 

with  wings,  from  waving  them-  634.  But  first  he  casts  &c]  He 

:selves  into  curls  and  rings.     Tiar  considers.    The  metaphor  seems 

of  Tiara,  the  Persian  word  for  a  to  be  taken  from   casting  the 

round  cap,  high  and  ending  in  a  eye  around  every  way.     Spenser 

point,  the   usual  covering  and  has  the  same  expression.  Faery 

ornament    the   eastern    princes  Queen,  b.'i.  cant,  xu  st.  40. 

wore  on  their  heads.    Hume.  «  _ .   .         i..    .             r^    n 

6«7.  -fledge  mtk  mngs]  We  ""  '^'  *'  °"*^"  ^*"^ '°  *^""«^  ^  ^' 

now  commonly  say  Jledged,  but  And  Milton  himself  again,  xii. 

our  author  uses  fledge  again  in  45.     Richardson. 
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Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay  :  63S 

And  now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears, 

Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  (ace 

Youth  smiPd  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 

Suitable  grace  diffusM,  so  well  he  feigned  : 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair  640 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  play'd  ;  wings  he  wore 

Of  many  a  coloured  plume  sprinkled  with  gold. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct,  and  held 


634.  Spenser  has  the  word  in 
this  sense  very  frequently;  F. 
Q.  i.  ii.  37.  i«  vi.  3.  i.  ix.  15.  and 
in  many  other  places.  It  is 
hence  that  in  hunting  a  hound 
is  said  to  make  a  cast.  Forecast 
is  the  same  word,  see  Sams,  Agon. 
954.  and  ComuSy  360.  T.  fVarton. 

636. — a  stripling  cherub']  The 
evil  spirit^  the  better  to  disguise 
his  purpose,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stripling  cherub,  not  of 
one  of  those  of  the  prime  order 
and  dignity,  for  such  could  not 
80  well  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  Satan  wanted  now  to  be 
informed.  And  a  finer  picture 
of  a  young  angel  could  not  be 
drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael 
than  is  here  by  the  pen  of  Milton. 
In  Spenser  there  is  a  similar  de- 
scription of  a  young  angel.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  ii.  cant  viii.  st.  5. 

Beside  his   head    there    sat    a  fair 

young  man. 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  freshest 

years. 
Whose  tender  bud  to  blossom  new 

began. 
And  flourish  fair  above  his  equal 

peers: 
His  snowy  front  curled  with  golden 

hairs. 
Like    Phoebus*    face    adorned  with 

ftunny  rays. 


Divinely    shone;    and    two    sharp 

winged  shears. 
Decked   with   diverse   plumes,  like 

painted  jays. 
Were  fixed  at  his  back,  to  cut  his 

airy  ways. 

In  Tasso  likewise,  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  is  sent  to  rouse  the 
Christitm  army,  he  appears  as  a 
stripling,  cant.  i.  st.  13. 

Tra  giovane,  e  fnnciullo  etk  confine 
Prese,  et  orn6  di  raggi  il  biondo  crine. 

A  stripling   seem*d    he  thrice  -  fite 

winters  old. 
And  radiant  beams  adorn'd  his  locks 

of  gold.  Fairfax. 

But  there  doth  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  reason  for  it  in 
that  place,  as  there  is  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us. 

636.  Dr.  Newton  is  certainly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
poet  means  a  cherub  *'  not  of 
the  prime  order  or  dignity.**  He 
is  describing  a  cherub  in  the 
figure,  and  with  the  beauty,  of 
a  stripling.  Prime  is*  opposed 
to  stripling.  Compare  Comus^ 
269. 

Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youth- 
ful bloom  ? 

T.  Warton. 

643«  His  habit  fit  jvr  speed 
wccinct,^    If  the  author  meant 
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Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard ;  the  angel  bright,  645 

Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turned, 

AdmonishM  by  his  ear,  and  straight  was  known 

Th'  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 

Who  in  God^s  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne. 

Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes  $50 

That  run  tlirough  ail  the  heavens,  or  down  to  th'  earth 

Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry. 


that  Satan  had  clothes  on  as  well 
as  wings,  it  is  contrary  to  his 
usual  manner  of  representing  the 
angels ;  but  I  rather  understand 
it  that  the  wings  he  wore  were  his 
habit,  and  they  were  certainly  a 
habit  Jit  fir  speed  succmct^  but 
iuccinet  I  understand  with  Dr. 
Pearce,  not  in  its  first  and  literal 
sense  girded  or  tucked  vp  ;  but  in 
the  metaphorical  sense,  reoefy  and 
prepared;  as  Fabius  in  Inst. 
Orat.  ii.  9.  8ays>  Proni  succincti- 
que  4'C. 

644.  His  decent  steps']  The 
word  decent  in  its  common  ac- 
ceptation in  our  language  will,  I 
think,  scarcely  come  up  to  what 
our  poet  is  here  describing,  and 
therefore  we  ought  in  justice  to 
him  to  recur  to  its  Latin  original. 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  xxvii.  55. 

Antequam  turpis  mades  decenUt 
Occupet  malas. 

Thyer. 

650.  '—and  are  his  eyes  &c.] 
An  expression  borrowed  from 
Zecb.  iv.  10.  Those  seven,  they 
are  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which 
run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole 
earth.  The  Jews  therefore  be- 
lieved there  were  seven  principal 
angels^  who  were  the  captains 


and  leaders  as  it  were  of  the 
heavenly  host.  See  Tobit  xti. 
15«  Rev.  i.  4.  V.  6.  viii.  2. 

65Z,  Bear  his  swift  errands'] 
Errand  was  not  yet  uniformly  a 
vulgar  word.  It  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Par.  Lost,  sometimes 
used  seriously,  as  in  this  place, 
and  again  vii.  573.  On  errands 
of  supernal  grace:  and  so  in 
Sams.  Agon,  1285. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  glance  he  «x* 

ecutes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked. 

And  in  Comus,  506.  Yet  in 
many  instances  with  a  dash  of 
the  ludicrous  and  contemptuous^ 
b.  ii.  827<  I  go  this  uncouth  er- 
rand sole.  iv.  795.  On  errand  bad 
no  doubt.  And  so«  b.  x.  41. 
And  even  perhaps  in  the  sublime 
address  of  Beelzebub  to  Satao, 
b.  i.  152. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  hell  to  work  in 

fire 
Or  do  his  err  tend*  in  the  gloomy  dee|v 

In  Shakespeare  it  occurs  exactly 
in  its  present '^miliar  accepta- 
tion.   JuL  Cas.  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Thii  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man 
Meet  to  he  tent  om  errand*. 

T.  Warton. 
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O'er  sea  and  land :  him  Satan  thus  accosts. 

Uriel,  for  thou  of  those  seved  spi  rits  that  stand 
In  sight  of  God's  high  throne,  gloriously  bright,       655 
The  first  art  wont  his  great  authentic  will 
Interpreter  through  highest  heav'n  to  bring, 
Where  all  his  sons  thy  embassy  attend  ; 
And  here  art  likeliest  by  supreme  decree 
Like  honour  to  obtain,  and  as  his  eye  660 

To  visit  oft  this  new  creation  round  ; 
Unspeakable  desire  to  see,  and  know 
All  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  Man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favour,  him  for  whom 
All  these  his  works  so  wondrous  he  ordain'd,  665 

Hath  brought  me  from  the  quires  of  cherubim 
Alone  thus  wandering.     Brightest  seraph,  tell 
In  which  of  all  these  shining  orbs  hath  Man 
His  fixed  seat,  or  fixed  seat  hath  none, 
But  all  these  shining  orbs  his  choice  to  dwell ;  670 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold, 


654.  Uriel,"]  His  name  is  de- 
rived from  two  Hebrew  words« 
which  signify  God  is  my  Ught. 
He  is  mentioned  as  a  good  angel 
in  the  second  book  of  Esdras, 
chapters  4  and  5 ;  and  the  Jews 
and  some  Christians  conceive  him 
to  be  an  angel  of  light  according 
to  his  name,  and  therefore  he  has 
properly  his  station  in  the  sun. 
66s.  — 6ti<  chiefly  Man, 
His  chief  delight  and  favour, 
him  for  whom  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  and  favourite, 
for  whom,  and  says  that  Man  hi* 
ehirf favour  is  not  English.  But, 

TOL.  I. 


as  Dr.  Pearce  replies,  by  favour 
surely  may  be  meant  the  object 
of  his  favour  j  as  by  deUght  is 
plainly  meant  not  his  delight  it« 
self,  but  the  object  of  his  delight 
And,  as  Mr.  Upton  observes,  it 
is  only  using  the  abstract  for  the 
concrete.  So  Terence  uses  scdus 
for  scelestus.  Andria,  act  v. 
Scelus  quern  hie  laudat.  And  Vir- 
gil* Mai  V.  541. 

Nee  bonus  Euiytio  pnelato  invidit 
hoDori. 

honori  is  the  honourable  person, 
pralalo  which  was  preferred  be- 
fore him. 
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On  whom  the  greftt  Creator  hath  bestow'd 

Worlds^  and  on  whom  hath  all  these  graces  pour'd ; 

That  both  in  him  and  all  things,  as  is  meet,  675 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise  ; 

Who  justly  hath  driven  out  his  rebel  foes 

To  deepest  hell,  and  to  repair  th^t  loss 

Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men 

To  serve  him  better :  wise  are  all  his  ways.  68O 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  tmperceiv'd  ; 
For  neither  man  nor  aiigel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only'  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 
By  his  permissive  will,  through  heav'n  and  earth  :    6^5 
And  oft  though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill    • 
Where  no  ill  seems  :  which  now  for  once  b^iPd 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held  690 

678.  —thai  loss^  This  is.Mil-  spirit  did  not  pass  wholly  nndis- 

ton's  own  reading  in  both  his  covered,  for  though  Uriel    was 

editions..   Dr,  Bentley  and  Mr.  not  aware  of  hiro  now,  yet  he 

Fenton  read  not  so  well  their  loss,  found    reason    to  suspect    him 

683.  Hypocrisy,  &C.']  What  is  afterwards  from  Ills  furious  ges- 

fiaid  here  ot  hypocrisy  is  censured  tures  in  the  mount 

as  a  digression,  but  it  seems  no  686.  And  oft  though  Wisdom 

more  than  is  absolutely  neces-  wake,  &c.]     He  must  be    very 

sary;   for  otherwise  it  might  be  ci'itically  splenetic  indeed,  who 

thought  very  strange,  that   the  will  not  pardon  this  little  digres- 

evil  spirit  should  pass  undisco-  siooal  observation.   There  is  not 

Vered  by  the    archangel  Uriel,  in  my  opinion  a  nobler  sentiment, 

the  regent  of  the  sun,  and  the  or  one  more  poetically  expressed, 

sharpest-sighted  spirit  in  heaven,  in  the  whole  poem.    What  great 

and  therefore  thepoet  endeavours  iirthas  the  poet  shewn  in  taking 

to  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  o£r  the  dryness  of  a  mere  moral 

h]rpocrisy  cannot  be  discerned  by  sentence  by  throwing  it  into  the 

manorangel,  it  is  invisible  to  all  form  of  a  short  and   beautiful 

but  God,  *c.    But  yet  the  evil  allegory !     Thyer, 
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The  sharpest  sighted  spiMt  of  all  in  heaven  ; 
Who  to  the  fraudulent  impastor  foul 
In  his  uprightness  answer  thus  return 'd. 

Fair  angel,  thy  desire  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify  695 

The  great  Work-master,  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame,  but  rather  merits  praise 
The  more  it  seems  excess,  that  led  thee  hither 
From  thy  empyreal  mansion  thus  alone, 
To  witness  with  thine  eyes  what  some  perhaps         700 
Contented  with  report  bear  only'  in  heaven  : 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  bis  works, 
Pleasant  to. know,  and  Worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight ; 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend  705 

Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 
That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes  deep  ? 
I  saw  when  at  his  word  the  formless  mass. 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap : 
Confusion  heard  bis  voice,  and  wild  uproar  710 

Stood  ruPd,  stood  vast  infinitude  confinM  ; 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  fled. 


694.  Fa\r  angel,  &c.]  In  the 
answer  which'  this  angel  refcorns 
to  the  disguised  evil  spirit,  there 
is  such  a  beconiipg  majesty  as  is 
altogether  suitable  to  a  soperior 
jbeing.  The  part  of  it,  in  which 
jie  represents  himself  as  present 
at  the  creation,  is  very  noble  in 
itself,  and  not  only  proper  where 
It  is  introduced,  but  requisite  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  fol- 
lows in  the  seventh  book.  In 
the  following  part  of  the  speech 


he  points  out  the  earth  with  svok 
circumstaoc^s,  that*  the.  reader 
can  scarce  forbear  fancying  hin>i 
self  employed  on  the  feanie  distant 
-view  of  it.    Addmnu   . 

704.  Hadinremembrance^  Fs. 
cad.  4.  in  the  new  Tersioo,  He 
hath  made  hit  wonderfiil  workt  to 
be  remembered  :  m  the  c4d,  He 
hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works, 
that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance.    Greenwood* 
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Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung : 
Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire  ; 
And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 
That  rolPd  orbicular,  and  tumM  to  stars 
Numberless,  as  thou  seest,  and  how  they  move  ; 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  course ; 
The  rest  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 


715 


720 


713.  '^^und  order  from  disorder 
sprung :]  So  Plato  in.Tinieo,  Bit 
w^f  «vT»  vyttytf  M  mt  atalun, 
which  TuUy  renders  in  Latin 
thus^  Id  ex  inordinato  in  ordinem 
adduxit  Cicero  de  Univ.  So  also 
Philo  the  Jew  after  his  master 
Plato,  "Eiruin  y«(  mv  cva-Mt  «T«wTOf 

mvM^^ttt,  xm  fit  wyyfivwt  Ui  imx^t' 
rtf  my0f  $  x€0-(uir>iMmK ,  KtrfAUit 
«(|«r».  It  would  he  no  smaU 
pleasure  to  the  curious  reader  to 
compare  Uriel's  account  of  the 
creation  with  that  in  Plato's  Ti- 
mseus.  This  instance  plainly 
shews  that  Milton  had  that  in 
his  eye.     Thyer. 

715.  The  cumbrous  elements^ 
Even  air  and  fire  are  so  in  com- 
parison of  the  ethereal  quintes- 
ience«  celestial  fire,  or  pure  spi- 
rit.   Richardson. 

716*  ^nd  this  ethereal  quintes- 
sence of  hesmen']  The  four  de- 
ments hasted  to  their  quarters, 
batthis  fifth  essence  flew  upward. 
It  should  be  this,  as  it  is  in  Mil- 
ton's own  editions  :  and  not  ihe 
ethereal  quintessence,  as  it  is  in 
Bentley's,  Fenton*s,  and  some 
other  editions.  For  the  angel 
who  speaks  is  in  the  sun,  and 


therefore  says  this,  as  the  sun 
was  a  part  of  this  ethereal  quint- 
essence. And  this  notion  our 
author  borrowed  from  Aristotle 
and  others  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, who  supposed  that  be- 
sides the  four  elements  there  was 
likewise  an  ethereal  quintessence 
or  fifth  essence,  out  of  which  the 
stars  and  heavens  were  formed, 
and. its  motion  was  orbicular: 
ufai  2i  «-«c^«  T«  nmt^»  Tvuj^^um, 
xeu  «AX«  irtftirrcf,  ^  $v  rm  m$t^m 
wvna-raitu*  «XA0Mif  ^  tfvrdv  ti|v  M- 
ni»f  liMu,  KvxKt^^^uufl  Y^fj  which 
are  the  very  words  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  his  life  of  Aristotle '; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
parade  of  learning  and  multiply 
quotations,  but  this  is  authority 
sufficient  to  justify  our  author. 
These  stars  are  numberless  as  thou 
seest,  (says  the  angel,)  and  seest 
how  they  move;  and  the  rest  of 
this  fifth  essence  that  is  not 
formed  into  stars  surrounds  and 
like  a  wall  incloses  the  universe. 
Lucret.  r.  470. 

£t  lat^  diifusuH  in  omnei  undique 

partes 
Omnia  sic  STido   complexu  cstera 

sepdt. 
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Look  downward  on  that  globe,  whose  hither  side 

With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines ; 

That  place  is  earth  the  seat  of  Man,  that  light 

His  day,  which  else  as  th'  other  hemisphere  755 

Night  would  invade  ;  but  there  the  neighboring  moon 

(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 

Timely'  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid  heaven, 

With  borrowM  light  her  countenance  triform  7S0 

Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  th'  earth 

And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise, 

Adam's  abode,  those  lofty  shades  his  bower. 

Thy  way  thou  canst  not  miss,  me  mine  requires.      735 

Thus  said,  he  tum'd  ;  and  Satan  bowing  low, 
As  to  superior  spi'rits  is  wont  in  heaven. 
Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglects, 
Took  leave,  and  tow'ard  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th'  ecliptic,  sped  with  hopM  success,     740 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel, 


7S0.  — her  countenance  triform] 
IncreasiDg  with  boros  towards 
the  east,  decreasiDg  with  horns 
towards  the  west,  and  at  the  full. 

741.  — -«n  mcmy  an  aery  wheel,] 
This  sportive  motion  is  attri- 
buted to  Satan  for  joy^  that  he 
was  now  so  near  his  journey's 
end :  and  it  is  very  properly  taken 
notice  of  here,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been  observed  by  the  angel  Urie], 
afterwards  in  iv.  567. 

I  describ'd  his  way. 
Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his 
aery  gate. 


So  beautifully  do  not  only  the 
greater,  but  even  the  minuter 
parts  of  this  poem  hang  together. 
But  Mr.  Thyer  says,  ''  I  differ 
"  from  you  in  your  sense  of  these 
''  words.  I  do  not  think  that 
''  Milton  intended  to  describe 
''  any  sportive  motion  of  Satan's^ 
"  but  only  the  speediness  of  his 
**  flight.  It  is  a  manner  of  ex- 
"  pression  familiar  to  the  Ita- 
"  Hans,  and  no  doubt  he  borjrow- 
''  ed  it  from  them.  To  give  one 
"  instance  out  of  many.  Ariosto 
*' describing  the  magician  AC- 
P  3 
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Nor  stay'd,  till  on  Nfphates'  top  he. lights* 


''  lante  upon  his  Hippogrif  de- 
''  scendiog  in  great  haste  to  seize 
**  Bradamante,  who  was  fallen 
"  on  the  ground^  uses  these 
"  terms^ 

^  Acc^Ienndo  il  volitor  le  penne 
**  Con  larghe  ri^ote  in  terra  k  por  ti 
••  venne. 

«  OrU  Fur.  cant.  it.  it.  24.'* 

•  f4S.  "-^on  Niphgtes*  top  he 
lights,']  A  mountain  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the 
spring  of  Tigris^  as  Xenophon 
affirms  upon  his  own  knowledge. 
The  poet  lands  Satan  on  this 
mountain^  because  it  borders  on 
Mesopotamia,  in  which  the  most 


judicious  descrihers  of  Paradise 
place  it*    Hume, 

I  must  not  conclude  my  reflec- 
tions upon  this  third  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  without  taking  no- 
tice of  that  celebrated  complaint 
of  Milton  with  which  it  opens,^ 
and  which  certainly  deserves  all 
the  praises  that  have  been  given 
it ;  though,  as  I  have  before  hint- 
ed, it  may  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  an  eaicrtscence,  than  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  poem.  The 
same  observation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  that  beautiful  digression 
upon  hypocrisy,  in  the  same 
book.    Addison, 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan  now  in  prospect  of  Eden,  and  nigh  the  place  where  he 
must  now  attempt  the  bold  enterprise  which  he  undertook  alone 
against  Ood  and  Man,  falls  into  many  doubts  with  himself,  and 
many  passions,  fear,  enyy,  and  despair ;  but  at  length  confirms 
himself  in  evil,  journeys  on  to  Paradise  whose  outward  prospect 
and  situation  is  described,  OTerleaps  the  bounds,  sits  in  the  shape 
of  a  cormorant  on  the  tree  of  life,  as  highest  in  the  garden,  to  look 
about  him.  The  garden  described ;  Satan*s  first  sight  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  his  wonder  at  their  excellent  form  and  happy  state,  but 
with  resolution  to  work  their  fall;  overhears  their  discourse, 
thence  gathers  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  forbidden  them  to 
eat  of,  under  penalty  of  death;  and  thereon  intends  to  found  his 
temptation  by  seducing  them  to  transgress :  then  leaves  them  a 
while,  to  know  further  of  their  state  by  some  other  means.  Mean 
while  Uriel  descending  on  a  sunbeam  warns  Gabriel,  who  had  in 
charge  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  some  evil  spirit  had  escaped  the 
deep,  and  passed  at  noon  by  his  sphere  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
angel  down  to  Paradise,  discovered  after  by  his  furious  gestures 
in  the  mount.  Gabriel  promises  to  find  him  ere  morning.  Night 
coming  on,  Adam  and  Eve  discourse  of  going  to  their  rest :  their 
bower  described ;  their  evening  worship.  Gabriel  drawing  forth 
his  bands  of  nightrwatch  to  walk  the  round  of  Paradise,  appoints 
two  strong  angels  to  Adam's  bower,  lest  the  evil  spirit  should  be 
there  doing  some  harm  to  Adam  or  Eve  sleeping ;  there  they  find 
him  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  tempting  her  in  a  dream,  and  bring  him, 
though  unwilling, to  Gabriel;  by  whom  questioned, he  scornfully 
answers,  prepares  resistance,  but  hindered  by  a  sign  fi-om  heaven, 
flies  out  of  Paradise. 
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O  FOR  that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  saw 
Th'  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud, 


Those,  who  know  how  many 
Yolames  have  been  written  on 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
will  easily  pardon  the  length  of 
my  discourse  upon  Milton.    The 
Paradise  Liost  is  looked  upon, 
by  the  best  judges,  as  the  great- 
est production,  or  at  least  the 
noblest  work  of  genius,  in  our 
language,  and  therefore  deserves 
to   be    set   before    an   English 
reader  in  its  full  beauty.    For 
this  reason,  though  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  general  idea 
of  its  graces  and  imperfections 
in  my  six  first  papers,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  bestow  one 
upon  every  book  in  particular. 
The  three  first  books  I  have  al- 
ready dispatched,  and  am  now 
entering    upon    the    fourth.     I 
need    not    acquaint  my  reader 
that    there    are    multitudes    of 
beauties  in   this    great  author, 
especially  in  the  descriptive  parts 
of  his  poem,  which  1  have  not 
touched  upon,  it  being  my  inten- 
tion  to  point  out    those  only, 
vrhich  appear  to  roe   the  mo$t 
exquisite,  or  those  which  are  not 
so  obvious  to  ordinary  readers. 
Every   one  that  has    read   the 


critics  who  have  written  upon 
the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the 
^neid,  knows  very  well,  that 
though  they  agree  in  their  opi« 
nions  of  the  great  beauties  in 
those  poems,  they  have  never- 
theless each  of  them  discovered 
several  master-strokes,  which 
have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  rest.  In  the  same  manner, 
I  question  not,  but  any  writer 
who  shall  treat  of  this  subject 
after  me,  may  find  several  beau- 
ties in  Milton,  which  I  have  not 
taken  notice  of.  I  must  likewise 
observe,  that  as  the  greatest 
masters  of  critical  learning  differ 
among  one  another,  as  to  some 

? articular  points  in  an  epic  poem^ 
have  not  bound  myself  scrupu* 
lously  to  the  rules  which  any  one 
of  them  has  laid  down  upon  that 
art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty 
sonietimes  to  join  with  one,  and 
sometimes  with  another,  and 
sometimes  to  differ  from  all  of 
them,  when  I  have  thought  that 
the  reason  of  the  thing  was  on 
my  side.     Add'son. 

1.  0  for  that  warning  voiceg 
&c.]  The  poet  opens  this  book 
with  a  wish  in  the  manner  of 


218  PARADISE  LOST.  book  iv. 

Then  when  the  dragon,  put  to  second  rout, 

Came  furious  down  to  be  revengM  on  tnen^ 

Woe  to  iV  inhabitants  on  earth  /  that  now,  5 

While  time  was,  our  first  parents  had  been  wam'd 

The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  scap'd, 

Haply  so  scapM  his  mortal  snare :  for  now 

Satan,  now  first  infiam'd  with  rage,  came  down. 

The  tempter  ere  th'  accuser  of  mankind,  10 

To  wreck  on  innocent  fi^il  man  his  loss 

Of  that  first  battle,  and  his  flight  to  hell  : 

Yet  not  rejoicing  in  his  speed,  though  bold 

Far  off  and  fearless,  nor  with  cause  to  boast, 

Begins  his  dire  attempt,  which  nigh  the  birth  15 

Now  rolling  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast. 


Shakespeare^  0  for   a  muse  of  the  poet  is  still  alluding  to.  Far 

Jtre,  &c.   Prologue  to  Henry  V.  iht  accuser  of  our  brethren  is  ca^ 

Oforafalconer*i voice, &LC.  Romeo  down,  which  accused  them  before 

and  Juliet,  act  ii.  and  in  order  our  God  duy  and  night,  ver,  10. 
to  raise  the  horror  and  attention        13.  Yet    not    rejoicing   in  his 

of  his  reader,  introduces  his  re-  speedy     Does  not  this  copfirm 

lation  of  Satan's  adventures  upon  what  1  have  observed  of  ver. 

earth  by  wishing  that  the  same  7il.  of  the  preceding  book^  and 

warning  voice  had  been,  uttered  prove  that  Milton  did  not.intei|<( 

DOW  at  Satan's  first  coming,  that  by  it  to  attribute  any  sportive 

Sl  John,  who  in  a  vision  sgw  motion  to  Satan  for  joy  that  he 

the  Jpocalypse  or  Revelation  of  was  so  near  his  journey's  end  ? 

the  most  remarkable  events  which  Tkyer, 

were    to    befall    the    Christian         No   more  than   ii.  1011.  But 

church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find 

heard  when  the  draeon  {thai  old  a  shore,  and  iii.  740.  sped  with 

serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Sa-  hoped  success,  prove  the  contrary. 

tan)   was  put   to  second  rout  Satan  was  bold  far  off  and  fear^ 

Rev.  xii.  12.  fVoe  to  the  inhabiters  less,  and  as  be  drew  nearer,  wa^ 

of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,  for  the  pleased  with  hoped  success ;  but 

devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  hav-  now  he  is  come  to  earth  to  begin 

ing  great  wrath,  his  dire  attempt,  he  does  not  re- 

]Q.  — th'  accuser  of  mankind,]  joice  in   it,  his  heart  misgives 

As  he  is  represented  in  that  same  him,  horror  and  doubi   distract 

chapter  of  the  Revelation,  which  him.    This  is  all  very  natural.  . 
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And  like  a  devilish  ebgioe  back  recoils 

Upon  himself;  horror  and  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  froih  the  bottom  stir 

The  hell  within  him  ;  for  within  him  hell  so 

He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 

One  step  no  ihore  than  from  himself  can  fly 

By  change  of  place :  now  conscience  wakes  despair 

That  slumber'd,  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be  25 

Worse ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  sufferings  must  ensue. 

Sometimes  tow'ards  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  grievM  look  he  fixes  sad ; 

Sometimes  tow^ards  heav'n  and  the  full-blazing  sun, 

Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tower :  so 


90,  '^far  miih^  him  hell 
He  brings,  and   round  about 
him,  &c.] 
Com[Mire  Comus^  v.  SSS. 

— h€  that  hides  ft  dark  Kml,  ftnd  foul 

thoughts, 
Beoighted  walks  under  the  mid-day 

sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

And  agaiti^  with  the  foHowing 
lines^ 

■    ■  nor  ftom  hell 
One  step  no  mon  than  fh>m  hfanself 

can  fly 
By  change  of  place. 

Compare  Horace^  b«  H.  ode  sti. 
I.  IS. 

Quid  terns  alio  cnlentes 
Sole  mutanus  ?  patris  quit  eiul 
Be  qooque  fogit  ? 

E. 

24.  '■^ihe  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and 
what  must  6e3 
If  it  is  sense  to  say^d^mo-s  «v- 
i^tiWH  f9,  or  remember  that  you 


must  die,  we  may  keep  the  woid 
memory  here.  Memory  is  r^cor- 
datio,  or  the  thinking  or  reflect- 
ing upon  any  thing,  as  well  pre- 
sent and  future  as  past.  Pearce* 
Thus  Virgil  says  of  his  bees> 
that  remembering  the  winter  coming 
on,  they  lay  by  provisions  in  the 
summer^  Georg.  iv.  156. 

VentuTitqtte  hifcnUt  mtmoru  sestate 

laborem 
Bxpcriuntur,  et  in  medium  qusBSita 

reponunt. 

SO.  '-^meridian  tourer;*]  At 
noon  tbe  sun  is  lifted  up  as  in  a 
tower.  The  metaphor  is  used 
by  Virgil  in  his  Culex,  ver.  41. 

Igneus  ttthereas  jam  sol  penetrtot 
in  areesm 

Spenser  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  that  poem  has  followed 
him  punctually. 

The  fiery  sun  was  mounted  now  on 

bight 
Up  to  the  heavenly  to»'r#. 

^  Richardsob. 
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Then  much  revolving,  thus  in  sighs  began. 

O  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminishM  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 


55 


40 


89.  O  ihou  &c.]  Satan  being 
now  witliio  prospect  of  Eden^ 
and  looking  round  upon  the 
glories  of  the  creation^  is  filled 
with  sentiments  different  from 
those  which  he  discovered  while 
he  was  in  hell.  The  place  in- 
spires him  with  thoughts  more 
adapted  to  it :  he  reflects  upon 
the  happy  condition  from  whence 
he  fell^  and  breaks  forth  into  a 
speech  that  is  softened  with 
seTcral  transient  touches  of  re- 
morse and  self-accusation :  but 
at  length  he  confirms  himself  in 
impenitence,  and  in  his  design 
of  drawing  Man  into  his  own 
state  of  guilt  and  misery.  This 
conflict  of  passions  is  raised  with 
a  great  deal  of  art»  as  the  open- 
ing of  his  speech  to  the  sun  is 
very  bold  and  noble.  This  speech 
is,  I  think,  the  finest  that  is 
ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole 
poem.     Addison. 

When  Milton  designed  to  have 
made  only  a  tragedy  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  begun  it  with  the  first  ten 
lines  of  the  following  speech, 
which  he  shewed  to  his  nephew 
Edward  Philips  and  others,  as 


Philips  informs  us  in  his  account 
of  the  life  of  his  uncle.  And 
what  a  noble  opening  of  a  play 
would  this  have  been  !  The  Ones 
were  certainly  too  good  to  be 
lost,  and  the  author  has  done 
well  to  employ  them  here,  they 
could  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed any  where.  Satan  is 
made  to  address  the  sun,  as  k 
was  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  creation ;  and  the  thought 
is  very  natural  of  addressing  it 
like  the  god  of  this  world,  when 
so  many  of  the  heathen  nations 
have  worshipped  and  adored  it 
as  such. 

40.  Till  pride  und  worse  am- 
bition] Dr.  fientley  reads  and 
cur 8' d  ambition,  becaose  he  thinks 
■  it  hard  to  say  whether  pride  or 
ambition  is  worse :  but  Milton 
seems  to  mean  by  pride  the  vice 
considered  in  itself,  and  only  as 
it  is  the  temper  of  the  proud 
man;  and  by  ambition  the  vice 
that  carried  him  to  aim  at  being 
equal  with  God :  and  was  not 
this  vice  the  worst  of  the  two  ? 
I  observe  that  Satan  always  lays 
the  blame  on  his  ambition,  as  in 
ver.  6l.  and  9^.     Pearce. 
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Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King : 

Ah  wherefore !  he  deserv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none  ;  nor  was  his  service  hard*  45 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks. 

How  due !  yet  all  his  good  provM  ill  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice  ;  lifted  up  so  high 

I  sdeinM  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher      50 

Would  set  me  hig'hest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude. 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe. 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received, 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind  55 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged  ;  what  burden  then  ? 

O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordainM 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy ;  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd  60 

Ambition.     Yet  why  not  ?  some  other  power 

As  great  might  have  aspirM,  and  me  though  mean 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  great 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 


50.  Isdein'd]  For  disdained ; 
an  imitatioo  of  the  Italian  sdeg- 
nare,    Hume. 

•  The  same  word  is  used  by 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v. 
cant.  ▼.  St.  44.  and  other  places. 

55,  And  understood  not]  This 
Terb  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
other  verbs  in  ver.  50.  /  sdein'd 


and  thought. 

55,  — a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  itill 
pays,'] 
Satan  here  has  anticipated  a  sen- 
tence,  afterwards  used  by  Ci- 
cero ;  Gratiam  autem  et  qui  re- 
tulerit,  habere,  et  qui  habeat^ 
retulisse.     Beniley. 
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Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd.  65 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  pow'r  to  stand  ? 

Thou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou  then  or  what  t^  accuse. 

But  heav'n's  free  love  dealt  equally  to  aU  ? 

Be  then  his  love  accursM,  since  love  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe.  70 

Nay  curs'd  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ;  75 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  vride. 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

O  then  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  i>epentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ?  so 

None  left  but  by  submission  ;  and  that  word 

Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 

Among  the  spi^rits  beneath,  whom  I  seducM 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 


79.  0  then  at  last  relent:] 
There  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  this  reading*  but  I  nm 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that 
the  author  might  have  given  it 

O  then  at  lut  repent: 

because  of  what  follows, 

-^8  there  no  place 
Left  (or  repentance — 

fUid  again,  ver.  05. 
But  taj  I  could  repent,  &c. 

And  it  is  not  improbablei  that  he 


S5 


had  Shakespeare  in  his  thought?, 
Hamlet^  act  iii. 

Try,  what  repentance  can :  what  can 

it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot 

repent  ? 

Or  if  we  retahi  the  word  rtientt 
we  may  suppose  that  Satan  could 
not  at  first  bring  himself  to  say 
repent,  and  therefore  makes  use 
of  the  softer  term  relent, 

81.  -'"•and  that  word 

Disdain  Jbr bids  me,"] 
Disdain  forbids  me  that   word 
submission,    Ben^l^. 
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Th*  Omnipotent.     Aye  mfe,  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 

Under  what  torments  inwardly!  groan, 

While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hell. 

With  diadem  and  sccptrie  high  advanced,  90 

The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 

In  misery ;  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain 

By  act  of  grace  my  former  state  ;  how  soon 

Would  highth  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  uns^y  95 

What  feignM  submission  swore  ?  ease  would,  recant 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violerit  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow,  . 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pfercM  so  deep  : 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse  100 

And  heacvier  Ml :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  punisher ;  therefore  as  far 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold  in  stead  105 

Of  us  outcast,  exiPd,  his  new  delight. 

Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 

Evil  be  thou  my  good  ;  by  thee  at  least  no 

Divided  empire  with  heav'n^s  King  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  reign  ; 

111.  Divided  empire]  DWisum  passage   had  occa^idtied    much 

impefium  cum  Jove  Ceesar  ha-  perplexity  and  confusion,  bat  it 

bet.     Greenwood.  may  easily  be  understood  thus. 

112;  By  thee,  and  more  than  Evil  be  thou  my  good ;   be  thou 

hatf  perhaps  will  reign;"]     This  all  my  delight^  fdl  hiy  happiness ; 
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As  Man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimmed  his  face 
Thrice  chang'd  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair;     115 
Which  marrM  his  borrowM  visage,  and  betray 'd    ' 
Him  counterfeit,  if  any  eye  beheld. 
For  heav'nly  minds  from  such  distempers  foul 
Are  ever  clear.     Whereof  he  soon  aware, 
Each  perturbation  smooth'd  with  outward  calm,       1^0 
Artificer  of  fraud  ;  and  was  the  first 
That  practisM  falsehood  under  saintly  show. 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couchM  with  revenge : 
Yet  not  enough  had  practised  to  deceive 
Uriel  once  warnM  ;  whose  eye  pursued  him  down   125 
The  way  he  went,  and  on  th'  Assyrian  mount 


by  thee  I  hold  at  least  divided  em-  tations  of  these  three  passions. 

r're  with  heaven' iKiAg  hi  present.  For  that  paleness  is  the  proper 
ruling  in  hell  as  God  in  hue  of  envy  and  despair  every 
heaven:  by  thee  I  say;  he  is  body  knows^  and  we  always 
made  to  repeat  it  with  emphasis^  reckon  that  sort  of  angler  the 
to  add  the  greater  force  to  his  most  deadly  and  diabolical^  which 
diabolical  sentiment,  and  to  mark  is  occompanied  with  a  pale  livid 
it  more  strongly  to  the  reader :  countenance.  It  is  remarkable 
and  in  a  short  time  wUl  reign  that  in  the  argument  to  this 
perhaps  more  than  half,  in  this  book  we  read,  instead  of  ire, 
new  world  as  well  as  in  bell  $  as  fear,  envy,  and  despair ;  and  as 
Man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  fear  may  be  justified  by  ver.  18. 
shaU  know.  And  he  is  very  pro-  horror  and  doubt  distract,  and 
perly  made  to  conclude  his  other  places;  so  is  anger  war- 
speech  with  this^  as  this  was  now  ranted  by  ver.  9.  and  by  his 
his  main  business,  and  the  end  cursing  God  and  himself,  and  by 
of  bis  coming  hither.  his  threatening  of  man  in  the 

114.  — each  passion  dimtnd  his  close  of  his  speech. 

face  If 6.  — on  th'  Assyrian  mount"] 

Thrice  changed  with  pale,  ire,  Dn    Bentley    reads    Armenum 

envg,  and  despair;]  mount:  but  Niphates  is  by  Pliny 

Each    passion,    ire,    envy,  and  reckoned  between  Armenia  and 

despair,  dimmed  hiscountenance,  Assyria,  and  therefore  may  be 

which  was  thrice  changed  with  cnlltd  Assyrian,   It  is  plain  from 

pale  through  the  successive  agi-  Milton's  account  of  the  situation 
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Saw  him  disfigured,  more  than  coyld  befall 

Spirit  of  hsppj  sort :  his  gestures  fierce 

He  markM  and  mad  demeanour,  then  alone. 

As  he  supposed,  all  unobserved,  unseen.  i89 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champagne  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides  1^5 

With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 

Access  denied ;  apd  over  head  up  grew 

Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend  140 


of  Eden^   ver.  210,  885»  t)iat  Hsing  one  above  another  In  the 

Eden  was  in  Assyria  ^  and  it  is  same  manner  as  the  benches  in 

plain  from  comparing  iii.  74S.  Uie  theatres  and  places  of  public 

with  iv.  27*  that  Niphates  was  shows  and  spectacles.    And  yet 

not  far  from    Eden  9    so    that  higher  than  the  highest  of  these 

Xf ilton  must  have  placed  it  in  trees  gprew  up  the  verdufous  wall 

Assyria,  at  least  on  the  borders  of  Paradise,  a  green  inclosure 

of  it    Pearce.  like  a  rural  mound,  like  a  bank 

152.  -'-'fDhere  deUciout  ParO'  set  with  a  hedge,  but  this  hedge 

dise,  &c.]     Satan  is  now  come  grew  not  up  so  high  as  to  hinder 

to  the  border  of  Eden,  where  Adam's  prospect  into  the  neigh- 

.he  has  a  nearer  prospect  of  Pa-  bouring  country  below,  which  is 

radise,  which  the  poet  represents  called  his  empire,  as  the  whole 

as  situated  in  a  champagne  coun-  earth  was  his  dominion,  v.  751. 

try  upon  the  top  of  a  steep  hill>  But  above  this  hedge  or  green 

called  the  Mount  of  Paradise,  wall  grew  a  circling  row  of  the 

The  sides  of  this  bill  were  over-  finest  fruit  trees;  and  the  only 

grown  with  thickets  and  bushes^  entranoe  into  Paradise  was   a 

so  as  not  to  be  passable ;    and  gate  on  the  eastern  side.    This 

overhead  above  these,  on  the  account  in  piose  may  perliaps 

sides  of  the  hill,  likewise  grew  help  the  reader  the   better  to 

the  loftiest  trees,  and  as  they  understand    the  description   in 

ascended  in  ranks  shade  above  verse. 

shade,  they  formed  a  kind  of        140.  A  sylvan  scene,']    So  Vir" 

natural  theatre,  the  rows  of  trees  git^  iEn.  i.  164. 

VOL*  I.         "  Q 
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Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  stateliest  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verdurous  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung : 

Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round.  I45 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit,' 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appeared,  with  gay  enamelPd  colours  mixM : 

On  which  the  sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams    150 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 

When  God  hath  show Vd  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seemM  • 

Turn  sjlvis  icena  coruscis  ■    ■■>!«!  i|iread  '  .  ^ 

Deniper,  horrentique  atrum  nemui  Their  branchet  hung  with  oopious 
imminet  umbn.  p^^%  or  gemm'd 

Hume*  Thtit  Uoiiomi. 

147.  —wUhfturest fruit,  151.    Thhn    in  fair    er«j«w 

Biouams  and  fruiu  at  once  of  cloud,']  Dr.  Bentley  reads,  TAoii 

golden  hue,"]  on  fair  evemng  cloucL 

Dr.  Bentlcy  reads  fruits  in  the  151.  For  in  rei^  on.    We  are 

firet  veree,  because/rui/a  foUowe  *<>  »"«nd  to  the  effect  of  the  siui 

in  the  next :  but  I  should  choose  on  the  evening  cloud,  and  the 

to  read  fiint  in  both  places;  rainbow,    or    iU    cloud.    This 

because  I  observe  when  Milton  ^^S  °**^«*  *^®  ™*S«  F*'"- 

speaks  of  what  is  hanging  on  ^*  Warton, 

the    trees,   he  calls  it  fruit  in  ^2.  —90  Umely  seem  d 

the  singular  number,  (when  ga-  ^TAa/  landscape ;] 

thered,  in  the  plural,)  as  in  v.  And   now  if  we  comi»re  our 

S^\.  fruit  of  aU  lands.    SeenUo  poet's  topography  of   Paradise 

viii.  S07.  and  iv.  42«.  and  in  iv.  with    Homer  s    description   of 

S49.  be  repeats  this  very  thought  Alcinous's  gardens,  or  with  that 

again  thus,  ^^  Calypso  s  shady  grotto,  we 

^^         .        ^  .   ,      ......  raay  without  affectation  affirni^ 

1 .  ^T^x   1         1.  ^^**  *^^y  consist  of,  our  author 

a«Ml  in  the  Mask  we  have  has  outdone  them.   But  to  make 

To  save  her  Uouomtf  and  defend  her  a  comparison  more  obvious  to 

y^'*  most  understandings,   read  the 

Pearce.  .description  of  the  bower  of  6/i» 

We  may  add  another  instance  by  a  poet  of  our  own  nation, 

from  the  Paredise  Lost,  vii.  324.  and  famous  ih  his  time)  but  it 
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That  landscape :  and  of.  pure  now  purer  air  r 
Meets  bis  approach,  and  to.  die  heart  ]nspii!e^ 
Yemal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  bat  despair :  now  gentle  gales' 
Fasniog  their  odoTifeious  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence- they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.  •  As  when  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozamblc,  off  at  sea  northreast  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy « shore         .    : 


155 


160 


is  imparcongressuB^  and  'rUme 
fettered  hk  fancy.  .  Spenser's 
faery  Qneen,  b.  iL  cant.  xii.  st 
:4fi.  &c*    HtMie. 

This.deseripiion  exceeds  any 
.thing .  I  ever  met  with  of  the 
sane  kind^  but  the  ItaKaos,  In 
iBEyiopinionyapproach  the  nearest 
to  our  Eng^h  poet;  and  if  the 
leader  will  -  give  himself  the 
tnmbk  to  read  over  Ariosto*s 
picture  of  the  garden  of.  Para- 
dise, Tasso's  garden  of  Armida, 
and. Marino's  garden  of  Venus, 
be  will,  I  think,  be  persuaded 
that  Milton  imitates  their  man-  . 
ner,  but  yet  that  the  copy  greatl^^rfthe  two  first  t>f  these  lines  ex- 
«xcels  the  originals.     Tk^^.  pren  the  air's  stealing  of  the 

158«    — and    whisper  whence    native  perfumes*  and   the  two 


included  in  the-  vrord  ^whisper, 
vvbich  conv^ya  to  us  a  soft  i(lea 
of  the  gentle  manner  in  which 
they  are  oommunicatedv  Mn 
Thyer  is  still  of  opinion,  that 
Milton  rather  aUuded  to  the 
foUowing  lines  of  Ariosto's  de- 
sorSption  of  Paradise,  where 
speaking  of  the  dolce  awra  he 

••y»# 

E  quella  ^  i  fioH,  3L  i  pomi,  e  2t  la 

verzura 
G!i  odor'  fUverti  depredando  gira, 
£  di  tutti  facoTS  una  miftura, 
Che  di  loaviUt  H  Talma  notriva. 

OrL  Fur.  c.  xsxiv.  St.  51. 


th$y  Mtole 
Thoee  habny  9pciU*'\ 
This  fine  passage  is.undoubtedly 
taken   from  as  fine  a  one  in 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  at 
the  beginning, 

■    like  the  iwaet  south 
That  bmihes  Jipon  a  bank  of  Yiolati 
Staalisg  and  giving  odour. 

Bot  much  improved  (as  Dr. 
Greenwood  remarks)  by  the  ad- 
dition of  that  beautifiil  metaphor 


latter  that. Temal delight  which 
they  give  to  the  mind*  .Besides, 
it  may  be  further  observed,  that 
this'  expression  of  the  air's  steal- 
ing and  dispersing  the  sweets  of 
flowers  is  very  common  in .  t&e 
best  Italian  poets.  To  instance 
only  in  one  more. 

Dolce  confusion  di  mille  odor! 
Sparge*  e  'nvola  volando  aura  |in?. 
dace.  » 

Aioiix  di  Mtiyutaf  c«  i,  Bt.  16.. 

Q9 
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Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  deby 
Well  pleasM  they  stack  their  course,  and  many  a  ItiagK 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smilea :    les 
So  entertainM  those  odorous  sweets  llie  Fiend 
Who  came  their  bane,  diougfa  with  them  better  pleased 
Than  Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fume 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent  vfo 

From  Media  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 
Now  to  th'  ascent  of  that  steep  savage  hill 
Satan  had  joumey'd  on,  pensive  and  slow ; 


16S.  — 10M  suck  delay  of  m  fiflh ;    tks  wkM  tmeH 

Well  fkn^d  ihey  tlack  <*dr  ihe  tvU  ipirU  had  meUed^hm  fUL 

\                   C0tir<e,]  Mo-  ihe  mtmoai  par^  o^  ^Sg^pi, 

The  Bortli*ea0t  wiods  blowing  and  the  angel  honmd  Atm.     Sae 

<M>Dtrai7   to   ihoie   who   have  the  book  of  Tobi^  chap.  iriiL 

doubled  the  Cape  qf  Oood  Hope,  17S.  Saian  hadimtmefd  <% 

and  are  past  the  islaiid  Motmnbic  he]   The  evil  spim  pnnseeda  to 

on  the  eaitem  coast  of  Aftica  make  his  diioovvrkB  conoenikig 

near  ihe  eontinent^  and  are  sail*-  our  first  pareBts>  «id  to  loan 

log  forwards,  they  must  neccs-  after  what  maaotr  they  may  he 

MwnlY  slack  their  courw;  but  yet  best   attacked.     His 

they  are   well  enough  pletued  -over  the  walls  of  - Airadise  $ 

fwtft  such  dekgft  as  U  gf ves  them  sitting  in  iim  tbmpe  of  a  eoi 

the  pleasure  of  smelling  SEch  rant  upon  the  trie  of  life,  which 

delibious  odours,  Sabean  odours*  stood  in  the  centre  of  it  aad 

from  Saba,  a  city  and  country  of  overtopped  all  the  oCher  twM  of 

Arabia  Ftiisi,jhmbif  ike  blist^  the  the  garden ;  his  atightingaoioi^ 


most  famous  for  frankincenae.  the  herd  of  anim;ils,  whidi 

Saboi   Arahum   propter   thusa  so    beautifully   represeolad    as 

darissimi.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  vi.  playing  about  Adam  and  Eve, 

'■c  M.  and  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii..U7*  together  with  his 


,,     ^,,         ,      c  u  •  bmiself  mto  dtfiereat  shapes.  In 

"  order  to  hear  their  conversaiioo, 

168.  ThanAsmodeUamithhe.'i  are  circumstamees  that  give  an 

<Asnodtiis  was  the  evil  spirit,  agreeable  surprise  to  the 


enamoured  of  Sarah  the  dsiugh-  and  are  devised  with  great  art 

ter  of  Raguel,  whose  seven  bus-  to  connect  that  series  of  adoen- 

bands  he  destroyed  -,    but  after  tures,  in  which  the   poet  has 

that  she  was  married  to  the  son  engaged  this  aitificcr  of  fnad. 

of  Tobit,  he  was  driven  away  by  Addxsm. 
the  fumes  of  the  heart  and  liver 
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But  further  way  fouod  none^  io  thick  entwin^di 
A8  one  continued  brakes  the  uadergrowtii  vi% 

Of  8hrubB  and  tanglii^  bushei  had  per|^'d  ^ 

AU  path  of  man  or  beaat  that  passed  that  way : 
One  gate  diere  only  was,  and  that  look'd  east 
On  th^  other  tide :  which  when  th^  arch^feion  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdained,  and  in  contempt,  iso 

At  one  slight  bound  high  over  leaped  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  h%hest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.    As  when  a  prowling  wolf, 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve    iss 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 

177«  JUpatk^maMorUoii  eSect    So    Euripidea  in    loo. 

iiM  fau'd  iiuU  iPOf  i]  Satan  is  138& 

nofw  coma  to  the  ascent  of  the  WM«mm$  At  y  mnrnw  4)i  ^;^«NHr ; 

liiU  of  FtoMliBe,  which  was  so  Have  you  heard  how  she  kiUed 
oveigrown  with  thicket  and  un- .  nae,  that  is,  would  haTc  killed 

derwood,  that  neither  nan  nor  nt } 

Irnat  coi:dd  pass  that  way.  Thai  igg,  :_^,   „hen   a  prowling 

seised  lAoiaMiy,  that  woidd  have  wo^j    A  nrojT  is  often  the  sub: 

passed  that  way,  a  ronarkabie  jcet  of  a  stmile  in  Homer  and 

■tanner  of  spcakhig,  somewhat  VirgU,  but  here  is  considered  in 

Kkethat  iniL  6eL  Sossnied^r  a  new  li|^t,  and  petiiaps  nerer 

^  «*e  fymtt   Fimd,  that   is,  Amiislied  out  a  stronger  resem- 

(speaking  strictly,)  wosdd  have  blance  5  and  the  hint  of  ihis  and 

seenedtf  any  one  had  been  there  the  additknial  simOe  of  a  Mef 

to  have  seen  him.    And  the  like  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 


manner  of  speaking  we  m^  diose  wordsof  onrSavkmrio  St. 

obsenre  in  the  best  dassk  au-  John's  Gospel,  x.   1.  He  that 

tilers,  as  in  Vlig.  JBa.  vl.  467.  entereth  not  6y  the  door  into  the 

<w*f%^    MB        -J    *       . .       .  9heep/old,  bui  cUmbeih  up  joaie 


^oto  oiherwaf^ihemrneisathkfand 

Lenibftt  dlctls  inimum,  lacr/maaque  ^  ro6&sr. 

cielMit.  1S5.  — |»efi  their  Jhcks  at  eve 

,     „         .  In  hurdied  cotee] 

Id^aikmi  anwinm,  dM  appease  her  Compare  Comia,  S44. 

nmd,  tiiat  »,  WOldd   haye  ap-  ^he  folded  flocks  pcnnM  fa  tlielr 

pmsed  her  mmd,  for  what  he  w«ttlcdcot«i. 

said  was  without  the  desired  T.  Warton. 

Q3 
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Leaps  o^er  the  fence  wkb  eaie  into  the  fold : 
Ot  as  a  thief  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doms, 
Cross-bsbt'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o^er  the  tiles : 
So  domb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold ; 
So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on*  the.  tree  of  life. 
The  middle  tree  and  highest  there  that  grew,  . 
Sat  like  a  cormorant ;  yet  not  true  life 


190 
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193.  — &tod  hirelings]  The 
ivord  lewd  was  formerly  under- 
stood in  a  larger .  acceptation 
than  it  ia  at  present^  and  sig- 
nified profane^  impious^  wicked, 
^cious,  as  well  as  wantons  and 
in  this  larger  sense  it  is  employed 
by  <  Milton  in  the  other  pitfces 
where  he  uses  it,  as  wall. as 
jhere;  i.  490. 

— than  whom  a  spirit  more  Uwdi    • 
and  vi.  18^, 

Yet  U'wdlp  dax'tt,  our  minietVtog  up- 
braid. 

193k  Lewd  here  signifies  igm 
norant.  See  note  on  Luddai, 
114.     T.  WarUm. 

195^  The  middle  tree  and  high* 
est  there  thai  grew,']  The  tree  of 
Ufe  aUo  m  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
Geo.  ii.  9.  Jn  the  nudst  is  a  H&: 
•brew  phrase*  expressing  not  only 
the  local  situation  of  this  en^ 
livening  tree,  but  denoting  its 
excellency,  as  being  tbe  most 
considerable,  the  tallest,  good- 
liest, and  most  lovely  tree  in 
that  beauteous  garden  planted 
by  God  himself:  so  Scotus, 
Duran,  Valesius,  Newborn  our 
.poet  follows,  affirming  it  the 


highest  there  that  grew.  To  him 
that  overcameth  VfUl  I  give  to  eat 
of  the  tree  qf  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God, 
RcT.  ii.  7*    Hume. 

196.  Sat  Uke  a  cormarqni;'] 
The  thought  of  Satan's  trans* 
formation  into  a  cormorant, , and 
placing  himself  on  the  tree.Df 
life,  seems  raised  upon  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Iliad,  where  two 
deities  are  described,  as  perchiiig 
on  the  top  o£  an  oak  in  the  shape 
of  vultures.    Addison. 

The  poet  had  compared  Satan 
to  a  vulture  before,  iii.  4S1.  and 
here  again  he  is  well  likened  to 
a  cormorant,  which  being  a  very 
voracioiis  searfowl,  is  a  prc^r 
emblem  of  this  destroyer  of 
mankind. 

•  196.  — ye<  not.  true  life .  &&] 
The  poet  here  moimlises,^  and 
reprehends  Satan  for  making  no 
"better  use  of  the  tree  of  life.-  He 
sat  upon  it,  but  did  not  ther^y 
regain  true  life  to  himself,  but 
sat  devising  death  to  others  who 
were  alive.  Neither  did  he  think 
at  all  on  the  virtues  of  the  tree^ 
but' used  it  only  for  the^  con* 
venience  of  prospect,  .when  4t 
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Thereby  regaiaM,  but  d^t  deviling  death 

To  them  who.liv^d ;  aor  on  the  virtue  thought 

Of  that  life-giving  plant,  but  ooly.ua'd 

For  prospect)  what  well  usM  had  beea  the  pledge    20a 

Of  immortality.    So  little  knows 

Any,  but  Qod  aloae,.to  value  right 

The  good  before  him,  but  perverts  best  things  . 

To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use. 

Beneath  him.  with  new  wonder  now  he  views  905 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  exposM 

In  narrow  room  Nature's  whole  wealth,  yea  more, 

A  heaven  on  earth  :.  for  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was,  by  him  in  th'  east 


might  have  been  used  so  as  to 
have  been  a  pledge  of  immor- 
tality.  .And  so  he  perverted  the 
|>est  of  things  to  worst  abuse,  hj 
flitting  upon  the  tree  of  life  de- 
vising death,  or  to  tneanut  tue, 
by  using  it  only  for  prospect^ 
when  he  might,  have  applied  it 
to  nobler  purposes.  But  what 
use  then  would  our  author  have 
bad  Satan  to  have  made  of  the 
tree  of  life?  Would  eating  of  it 
bave  altered  his .  condition,  or 
baye  rendered  him  more  immor- 
tal than  he  was  already  ?  What 
other  use  then  could  he  have 
made  of  it,  unless  he  had.  taken, 
occasion  from  thence  to  reflect 
duly  on  life  and  immortality,  and 
thereby  had  put  himself  in  a 
condition  to  regain  true  life  and 
a  happy  immortality?  If  the 
poet  hiul  not  some  such  meaning 
as  this^it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
is  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Mr. 
Thyer  thinks  that  th6  wM  used 
in  tnis  passage  relates  to  our  first 


parents,  and  not  to  Satan  :  but 
I  conceive  that  well  used  and  onl/ 
used  must  both  refer  to  the  same 
person :  and  what  t^  use  did  odr 
first  parents  make  of  the  tree  of 
life  ?  They  did  not  use  it  iU  be- 
fore the  fall,  and  after  the  fall 
they  were  not  permitted  to  use 
or  eat  of  it  at  all. 

209-  Of  God  the  garden  was, 
by  hsm  in  th*  east 

Of  Eden  planted  ;] 
So  the  sacred  text,  Gren.  ii.  8* 
Jtid  the  Lord  God  planted  a  gat" 
den  eastward  in  Eden,  that  is, 
eastward  of  the  place  where 
Moses  wrote  his  history,  though 
Milton  says  m  the  easl  of  Eden ; 
and  then  we  bave  in  a  few  lines 
our  author  s  topography  of  Eden* 
This  province  (in  which  the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  was  planted) 
extended  from  Auran  or  Haran 
or  Charran  or  Charrse^  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  near  the  river  £u-« 
phrates,  extended,  I  say,  from 
thence  eastward  to  Seleucia,  q 

Q  4 
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Of  Eden  planted ;  Eden  dtreteh*d  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Giedan  kings. 
Or  where  tbe  sons  of  Eden  long  before 
Dwelt  in  Telassar:  in  this  pleasant  soil* 
His  far  more  pleasant  garden  God  ordatn'd ; 


iti6 
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city  built  by  Seleucus  one  of  th« 
successors  of  Alejumder  the 
QreAt,  upon  the  riirer  Tigris.  Or^ 
in  other  words,  this  province 
was  the  same,  where  the  children 
of  EdeA  dwelt  In  Tekusar,  (as 
Isaiah  says  chap,  xxxvii.  19.) 
which  Telassar  or  Talatha  wos 
a  province  and  a  city  of  the.  chil- 
dren of  Eden,  placed  by  Ptolomy 
in  Babylonia,  upon  the  comroon 
streams  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
See  Sir  Isnae  Newton's  Chronol. 
p.  275.  So  that  our  author  placed 
Ed^n,  agreeably  to  the  accounts 
in  Scripture,  somewhere  in  Me- 
sopotamia. 

215.  HtM  far  more  pleasant 
l^ardeti]  In  tiie  descriptidn  of 
Paradise,  the  poet  has  observed 
Aristotle's  rule  of  lavishing  all 
tiie  ornaments  of  diction  on  the 
weak  unactive  parts  of  the  fable, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the 
beauty  of  sentiments  and  cha- 
Wieters,  Accordingly  the  reader 
Ibay  observe,  that  the  expres- 
sieni  are  more  florid  and  elabo- 
Nrte  in  these  descriptions,  than 
ill  most  other  parts  of  the  poem. 
I  moat  further  add,  that  though 
the  drtArings  of  gardens,  rivers, 
rainlKmii,  and  the  like  dead  pieces 
of  Aatni'e,  are  justly  censured  in 
an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run 
•ot  into  an  unneeessary  length ; 
th^  deannptibn  of  Paradise  would 
hai%  been-  fkulty,  had  not  the 


poet  been  very  particular  in  it» 
not  only  as  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
principtd  action,  but  as  It  k 
requisite  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
that  happiness  from  which  our 
first  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it 
is  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
formed  upon  the  short  sketch 
whiob  we  have  of  it  in  hoiy 
writ.  Milton's  exuberance  of 
imagination  has  poured  forth 
such  a  redundancv  of  ornameDta 
on  this  seat  of  happiness  and 
innocence,  that  it  would  be  end- 
less to  point  out  each  particular. 
I  must  not  quit  this  head  With- 
out £irther  obeerVing^  that  there 
is  scarce  a  speerii  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  the  wfaok  poem,  wherein 
tb^  sentiments  and  Itllualoni  are 
not  taken  from  this  their  de« 
lightfdl  habitation.  The  reader, 
during  their  vrfaole  courae  of 
action,  always  findi  hiitiifelf  fa 
the  walks  ^Paradise.  In  short, 
as  the  crimes  have  retn^rked  that 
in  those  poem*,  whertfn  sbep*- 
herds  ate  actors,  the  thoughts 
ought  always  to  tdte  a  tinctuffr 
ficom  the  woods,  fields,  and 
rivers;  so  we  maiy  observe, that 
onr  first  parents  addom  loae 
sight  of  their  happy  station  ia 
any  thing  they  speak  or  do; 
and  if  tlie  reader  wiD  give  me 
leave  to  use  the  expression,  that 
their  thoughts  are  Ittways  Pam*- 
iisiacal    Addison* 
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Out  of  the  fertife  ground  he  caused  to  grow 

AU  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  m^ty  Bmefl,  taste ; 

And  all  amid  them  fetood  the  tree  of  £&» 

High  enuaent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life»  sso 

Our  death  the  tree  of  knowledge  grew  fest  by» 

Knowledge  of  godd  bought  deair  by  knowing  ill. 

Southwahl  through  Eden  went  a  river  huge. 

Nor  changM  bis  course,  but  through  the  riiaggy  hill 

PassM  underneath  ingulPd ;  for  God  had  thrown     S25 

That  mountain  as  his  garden  mould  high  raisM 

Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Watered  the  garden ;  thence  united  fell  zso 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 

Wbich  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 

And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 


95Uk  Southward  ihromgk  Eden  mosi  probable  acoount  thai  is 

weni  a  river  large,}  This  ii  mosI  giveo  of  theie  four  riven  we 

probaUjr  the  river  formed  by  the  conoeiTe  to  be  this.    The  river 

juactiOD  of  the  Euphrates  and  thatwatered  the  garden  of  Edoi 

Tigris,  which  tows  ^santhward,  was,  as   we   tfauik,   the    river 

and  fluiMt  needs  be  m  rwer  large  forned  by  the  junction  of  Ea-» 


by  tine  joining   of  two    such  phrates  and  Tigris ;    and  thia 

mighty  nvers.    Upon  this  river  river  was  parted  into  four  other 

itia  sappostd  by  the  best  oonn  main  streams  or  rivers  i    two 

raentators   that   the  terrestrial  above  the  garden,  namely  £u« 


Panwilfle  was  situated.    Milton  phrates  and  Tigris  before  they 

calls  tluis  river  Tigris  ia  ix.  71.  are  loined,  nnd  tvro  below  the 

ttS.  Andnowmidediniofour  mmkn,  namdy  Buphrates  and 

nunn  streams,)  This  is  grounded  Tigris   after    they   are    parted 

upon  the  words  of  Moses,  Gen.  again ;  for  Eophratee  and  Tigris 

iL  10.  Jnd  a  river  went  aui  of  they  were  stUI  oalled    by  the 

Eden  to  water  the  garden,  md  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  in 

/rem  thence  it  mas  parted,  and  the  time  of  Moses  they  were 

oec4imt  into  four  heads.   Now  the  named  Pison  and  Gihon.    Our 
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Runs  diverse^  vasd^riiig  many  a  famous  realm 

And  countly/ whoeof  here  needs  noaceOunt ;         td5 

But  rather  to  teH  how,  if  art  could  tell, 

How  from  that:s8pphire  fotmt  the  crisped  brooks, 

Rcdling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 

With  mazy  etrot  under  pendent  shades 

Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed  S40 

Flow'rs,  worthy*  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots^  but  Nature  boon 

PourM  forth  profuse  on  hill. and  dale  and  plain, 

Both  whei-e  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 


poet  expresses  it  as  if  the  river 
had  been  parted  into  four  other 
rivers  below  the  garden;  but 
there  is  no  being  certain  of  these 
particulars,  and  Milton,  sensible 
of  the  great  uncertainty  of  them, 
wisely  avoids  giving  any  farther 
description  of  the  countries 
through  which  tlve  rivers  flowed, 
and  says  in  the  general  that  no 
account  needs  to  be  given  of 
them  here. 

^37.  -^the  crisped  brooks,']  Inm 
dented,  running  in  and  out,  says 
Dr.  Johnson  :  and  Mr.  Warton 
remarks,  that  here  v.  289.  the 
brooks  are  said  to  run  with  mazy 
error ;  and  he  cites  the  Tempest, 
a.  iv.  sc.  1.  where  we  have  the 
''  crisp  channel/'  of  brooks,  and 
the  First  part  of  K.  Henry  IV, 
a.  i.  s.  4.  where  the  Severn  hides 
**  his  crisped  head  in  the  hollow 
«'  bank/*  But  the  surface  of 
water,  he  says,  curled  by  the 
wind  may  be  signified.  See  the 
notes,  //.  Pens,  50.  Arcades,  46. 
Comusi  994.    £. 

258.  RoUing  on  orient  pearl 
0nd  sands  of  gold,"}    Pactolus, 


Hermus,  and  other  rivers,  are 
described  by  the  poets  as  having 
golden  sands;  but  the  descrip- 
tion 1^  made  richer  here^and  the 
water  rolls  on  the  choicest  pearls 
as  well  as  sands  of  gold.  So  in 
•iii.  507.  we  have  orient. gems;  see 
-the  note  there.  '  We  have  like- 
wise orient  pearl  in  Shakespeare, 
Richard  III.  act  iv.  and  in  Beau- 
mont Hnd  Fletcher,  The  faithful 
Shepherdess^  act  iii.  And  in  the 
Fox,  Mosca  asks  Corvino,  who 
had  brought  a  rich  pearl  as  a 
present  to  old  Volpone,  Is  yovir. 
pearl  orient.  Sir?  act  i. 

244.  Both  where  the  momb^ 
sun  first  warmly  snu4e 

The  open  field,'] 
This  is  a  manner  of  expression 
unusual  in  our  language,  and 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
poetSi  with  whom  it  is  very 
common.  Ariosto,  Or!.*  Fur. 
cant.  viii.  st.  20. 

Percoie  il  sole  ardente  il  vicin  colle. 

cant.  X.  St.  85. 

Pcrcote  U  sol  nel  colic,  eTa  ritomob 

Thyer. 
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The  open  field,  and  where  the.  unpiercM  shade   :  .  245 

Inbrown'd.the.noontide  bowfra :  Thus  was  this:  phoe 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ;  : 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and. balmy 

Others  whose^ihiit  bumish'd  with  golden  rind 

Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true,  .  ddo 


244.  Virgil  sayt  of  light,  iEn. 
viii.  25. 

— iSam]nique,/M/  laquearia  teeti. 
And  V.  Flaccus,  Argon,  L  496. 

''^ereustaqiie  tok  sequuntur 
Scuta 


fjpom  Tasdo;  Oiar.  Lib.  caat.  sir  J 
St.  70* 

Qiiiaci  ella  in  cima  k  una  montagna 


And  Statins,  Theb.  tL  665. 

Qualis  BittoDut  cljpeus  Mavortif  in 

agriB 
Luce  mala  Fangasa/rti. 

So  also  Shakespeare,  Lovt^s'Lab. 

As  thy  eT^-beains  when  their  firesh 

rays  have  tmoie 
The  dew  of  night  thai  on  my  cheek 

down  iiowi. 

T.  Warton. 

'246.  Imbronmd  the  noontide 
bow*rs  .*]  A  person  mnst  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  discern  the  force  and 
exact  propriety  of  this  term.  It 
is  a  word  which  their  poets 
make  use  of  to  describe  any 
thing  shaded.  yThus  Boiardo 
describing  a  fleet  of  ships  going 
to  put  to  sea.  Orl.  Inam.  cant, 
xzix. 

De  le  sue  vele  e  tanto  spessa  I'omhia 
Che  sotto  a  quelle  il  mar  e  Ditto 
bnma» 

So  also  Ariosto  I  remember  upon 
a  like  occasion^ 
—sotto  le  vde  il  mar  t'ifnbmnu 

To  these  instances  may.be  added 


*  % 


Dishabitata,    e    i*ombre   ofcvre,    e 
hnauu 

In  like  manner  to '  express  the- 
approach  of  the  evening  they 
say  su  Vvmhrumr,  or  if  they, 
would  say  it  grows  dusky  or 
gloomy — II  tempo  cominda,  ad- 
tmbrunirsL    Thyer. 

248.  Groves  tvhoie  rich  tre^s, 
&c.]  They  are  said  to  weep 
gums  and  balm'  by  a  beautiful 
metaphor  not  unusual  in  poetry : 
as  Oyid  says  of  the  myrrh-tree. 
Met  X.  50a 

'  Flei  tamen,  et  tepidse  manant  ei 
orbore  gnttae» 
Bst  honor  et  laerywui* 

'  250.  — Hetperian  fables  true, 
&c]  Erery  objection  is  answer- 
ed by  reading,  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  do,  the  wh6le  passage 
thus. 

Others,  whose  fruit  burnlsh'd  with 

golden  rind 
'  Hung   amiable,   (Hesperian  •  fkUes' 

true. 
If  truot  here  only)  and  of.delidoas 

taste. 

Pearcem 

Fables,  stories,  as  xi.  11.  What 
is  said  of  the  Hesperian  wardens 
is  true  here  only ;  if  all  is  not 
pure  invention,  this  gardent^ 


^ 
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r^trae,  here  oiiIy%  and  of  delicious  tapte : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  Oodka 
Grazing  the  tender  heib,  were  interposed. 
Or  palmy  hflloc ;  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flow*re  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o^er  which  die  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  mean  while  murmuring  waters  &11 
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ttiefuils  aod  moreoTer  these 
frails  have  a  delitioiifl  tasU^  thoM 
had  none.    Biehardmn. 

^65.  -^vrrigvoHMDallnf]  Well- 
wateredy  Ml  of  springs  and 
rills:  itis  the  epithet  of  a  garden 
in  Horace,  sat.  iL  It.  16. 

Inlgao  nihil  tan  dutiiis  hcnto. 

ffume. 

966.  Flow'n  of  all  hue,  Md 
without  thorn  the  rote:]  Dr. 
Bcntky  reacts  this  versei  be- 
cause fae  thinks  it  a  Jefttmt  Hen* 
tihf  in  the  poet  to  say  The 
ftowerylap'-'^gpreadjUwerst  but» 
as  Or.  Pearoe  obsenres^  though 
the  eapressioB  be  not  very  exact, 
it  is  not  «o  bad  as  Dr.  BenUey 
represents  it  j  for  the  construe* 
tion  and  sense  is.  The  fiowery 
lap  of  tome  valley  tpread  her  store, 
which  store  was  what?  why 
Jlowers  of  every  colour  or  hue. 
Dr.  Bentley  directs  too  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  unth-- 
tmt  thorn  the  rose,  and  calls  it  a 
puerile  ftmcy.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  it  was  part  of 
the  curse  denounced  upon  the 
earth  for  Adam's  trassgression, 


that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns 
and  thiiiles,  Oeti«  lii  IS.  and 
from  hence  the  eeaeral  opinion 
has  prevailed  that  there  were 
no  thorns  before;  which  is 
enough  to  justify  a  poet  in 
saying  the  rose  was  without 
thorns  or  prickles. 

257-  Another  side,  umbrageous 
grots  amd  caves']  Another  side  of 
the  garden  vras  ambrageous 
grots  and  caves,  ^c.  Or  on 
another  side  were  shady  grots 
and  caves,  4^.  the  preposition 
being  omitted  as  is  not  unusual 
with  our  author.  See  i.  S62.  and 
723.  Oa  oue  tide  were  troves 
of  aromatics,  others  of  fruit,  and 
betwiit  them  lawns  or  downs. 
On  another  side  were  shady 
nrottos  and  caves  of  cool  recess. 
Our  author  indeed  has  not  men- 
tioned one  side  before,  but  with* 
out  that  he  often  makes  use  of 
the  expression,  on  the  other  side, 
as  you  may  see  in  ii.  108,  706. 
iv.  985.  is.  888.  as  Virgil  fre- 
quently says  tfi  parte  alia,  in 
another  part,  though  he  has  not 
said  expres^y  in  one  part  before. 
Ma.  i.  474.  viii.  682.  iz.  521. 
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Down  the  dope  hills,  dispersed)  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  vhh  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds^  mhite  their  stceams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply  i  ak»,  vmnMl  airs, 
Bveadiing  the  amell  of  fidd  and  grore,  attune 
The  trembling  leares,  while  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  die  nHouts  in  dance 
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261.  '-^upers'dj  orinq  lake,} 
The  waters  fall  dispersed,  or 
unite  thoir  stresiM  19  -a  la]ce» 
that  presents  her  clear  looking- 
glass,  holds  her  Qrystal  mirror  to 
the  fringed  bank  crowned  with 
myrtle.  He  makes  the  lake  we 
pay  observe  a  person,  and  a 
criiic  like  Dr.  Beatley  may  find 
fiiult  with  itj  but  It  is  usuat 
with  the  poets  to  personify  lakes 
and  rivers*  as  Homer  does  the 
^ver  Scamander  and  Virgil  the 
.Tiber;  and  Milton  himself 
.makes  a  person  of  the  river  of 
hltssj  and  a  female  person  too^ 
iiL  is9^  as  he  docs  here  of  the 
lake.  This  language  is  cerlainly 
more  poetical  i  aod  I  suppose 
be  thought  ffer  crjyttial  mirror 
pounded  smoother  and  better 
ihan  Itf  crystal  uwrror,  or  eTCP 
JS'u  trffsUd  mirror. 

26$.  — while  tunverml  Pan 
.&c.]  While  naiversal  natune 
.linked  with  the  graceful  seasons 
danced  «  perpetual  roundt  and 
throqghout  <he  ^rth  yet  uppol- 
.Inted  led  eternal  apring.  All 
the  poets  favour  the  .opinion  of 
the  world's  creation  in  the 
,  ipiriog.    Virg.  Gcorg,  ii.  338. 

Ver  illud  erat,  ver  n^Sgnussgebat 

Orbift  et  dibornU  psrcebaot  ^atibus 
Burl, 

Cam  primtnh  lucem  pccudes  han- 


Ov.  Met.  i.  107. 

tibut  anrifl 
Mufeehant  Zephyri  natoa  rine  ie- 
aolneflorofc 

That  the  Graces  were  taken  for 
the  beantihil  seasons  in  which 
all  things  seem  to  dance  and 
jsmHe  in  an  universal  joy  is  plain 
from  Horace^  Od«  iv.  vH.  1. 

0tt(bgeia  nivesy  vedsiuit  jam  gia* 

«aina  oampis*^ 
.    GvatU  <am   njinplds   gem^pjyi^us 

•ororfbiis  audet 
Dueere  nuda  choroa. 

And  Homer  jobs  bqth  Ae 
Graeea  and  Hours  haad  in  haaid 
with  Hamioay,  Youth,  and 
Vepus»  in  hia  Ilyma  to  ApcdkK 
Hwne* 

The  BDcients  personised  every 
Ahing.  Pan  ia  nature^  the 
Gfmssare  the  beautiful  seasons^ 
jand  th«  Hmirt  are  the  tk»e 
requisite  far  the  pnsduction  and 
perfection  ^  things.  MiltM 
<only  aaya  in  a  most  poetioal 
manner^  (aa  Homer  b  hia  Uyoia 
to  Apollo  had  Aot»  hefpra  himO 
that  now  M  nadare  5ra#  in 
beauty^  and  evcvy  boiir  pnodvoed 
aooMtbing  oeK>  wilhoui  Any 
chaqga  finr  the  5iioise»  Bkhaidr 
.soil* 
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Led  on  th'.  etehial  spring.    Not  thdt  fiur  fidd 

Of  Enna,  where  Pit»erpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a  fidier  flower  .by  gkx>my  Dis  .270 

Was  gath^d,  .which  joost  Ceies  all  thut  pain  ; . 

To  seek  her.  through  the  wotld ;  nor  that  sweet  grovev  > 

Of  Daphne  by  OiJcmtes, .  and!  thf .  inspired  ' 

Castalian  springs'  nnght  :widi  this  Paradise  . 

Of  Eden  strive ;  nor  that  Nyseian  isle  275 

Girt  with  the  :river  Triton,  where  old  Cham, 

Whom  Gentiles  Ammon'call  and  Lybian  Jove, 


968.  —Not  that/air  JIM  &c.] 
Not  that  fiur  field  of  Enna  in 
Sicily,  celebrated  bo  much  by 
Ovid  and  Claudian  for  its  beauty, 
from  whence  Proserpine  waa  car- 
ried away  by  the  gloomy  god  of 
hell  J^if  or  Plato,  which  occa- 
sioned her  mother  Ceret  to  seek 
her  all*  the  world  over ;  nor  that 
sweet  grove  of  Daphne  near 
Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
OnonteSf  together  with  the  Cas^ 
UsUan  spring  there,  of  the  same 
name  with  that  in. Greece,  and 
axtoUed  for  its  prophetic  qua- 
lities ;  nor  the  island  Nysa^  en- 
tiompassed  with  the  river  TriUm 
in  Africa,  where  Cham  or  Ham 
•the  son  of  Noah,  therefore  called 
oU;  (who  first  peopled  Egypt 
and  Lybia,  and  among  the  Geifr- 
tiles  goes  by  the  name  of  Ammon 
or  Lffbian  Joee,)  hid  his  mistress 
Amalikea  and  her  beautiful  son 
Baechus  (therefore  called  Diony- 
sius)  ftom  hia  stepdame  Rhea't 
eye,  the  stepdame.  of  Bacchus 
and  wife  of  the  Lybian  JoY>e  ac- 
tMwding  to  soBie- authors,  parti- 
cularly Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iiL 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hist. 


b.  i.  ch.  vi.  sect.  5.  th6ugh  dif- 
ferent from  others;  nor  mount 
Jmdra,  where  the  kings  of  Abas^ 
mia  or  Abyssinia  (a  king^m  in 
the  upper  Ethiopia)  keep  their 
children  guarded,  a  place  of  most 
delightful  prospect  and  situation, 
inclosed  with  alabaster  rocks, 
which  it  is  a  day's  journey  td 
ascend,  supposed  by  some  (though 
so  far  distant  from  the  true  Pa- 
radise) to  be  the  seat  of  Paradise 
under  the  Ethiopian  or  equinoc- 
tial line  near  the  springs  of  the 
river  NiU:  not  any  nor  all  of 
these  could  vie  with  this  Paradise 
of  Eden ;  this  exceeded  all  that 
historians  have  written  or  poets 
haye  feigned  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  in  the  world.  By  the 
way  we  should  observe  his  matf- 
ner  of  pronouncing  Proserpine 
with  the  accent  upon  the  second 
syllable,  like  the  Latin,  and  as 
Spenser  and  the  old  English 
authors  pronounce  it.  Faery 
Queen,  book  i.  cant.  st.  S. 

And  sad  Prosdrpine*!  wrath,  them  to 
^       aflkjght; 

but  not  as  it  is  commonly  used 
at  this  time,  as  in  Cato, 

So  Pluto  8eiz*d  of  Proserpine  convej'd. 
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Hid  Amalthea  and  h«r  florid  son  ) 

Y.oung  Bacchus  from  his  stepdame  Rhea's  eye ;  ^ 

Nor  where  Abassin  kings  their,  issue  guard9  >  ^so. 

Mount  Amara,  though  this  by ^  some  -supposed 

True  Paradise  under  the  Ethiop  line 

By  Niius  head,  inclosM  with  shining  Tockv . 

A  whole  day's  journ^  high,  but  wide  remote. 

From  this  Assyriaii  garden,  where  the  Fiend  ss5 

Saw  undelighted  all  delight,  all  kind 

Of  living  creatures  new  to  sigtft  and  strange. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall. 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 

In  naked  majesty  seemM  lords  of  all,  S90 

And  worthy  seem'd ;  for  in  their  looks  divine  > 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure, 

f 

% 

285.  — itfjuyrtoft  garden,]  MiU  Whence  true  authority  in  men ;] 

too  here  foliows  Strabo,  who  The  middle  verse  ought  to  have 

coroprebendfl    Mesopotamia    in  bisen  put  thus  in  a  parenthesis  ^ 

the  ancient  Assyria.  Sichardion^  for    the    true  authoriitf  in  men 

tSB.  Two  of  far  nobler  shape  arises  not  from  JUial  freedom,  but 

&c.]     The  description  c^  Adam  from  their  having  truth,  msdxm, 

and  £ve^  as  they  lirst  appeared  and  sanctitude  severe  and  puret 

to  .Satan,  is,  exquisitely  drawn^  that  is  strict  holiness ;  which  are 

and  sufficient  to  make  the  fallen  qualities  that  give  to  magistrates 

angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  true  authority,  that  proper  au- 

that  astonishment  and  those  emo«  thority  which  they  may  want 

tions  of  envy,  in  which  he  is  re-  who  yet  have  legal  authority*, 

presented.    There  is  a  fine  spirit  This  is  Milton's  meaniDg ;  and 

of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  fol-  for  explaining  the  word  severe, 

low»  wherein  they  are  described  lie  inserts  a  verse  to  shew  that 

as  sitting  on  a  bed  .of  flowers  by  he  does  not  mean  such  a  sancti- 


the  side  of  a  fountain,  amidst  a  tude  or  .holiness  as  is  rigid  and 

mixed  assembly  of  animals.  Ad"  austere,  but  such  as  ia  placed  in 

dwm.  fiUal  freedom;    alluding  to  tbt 

£9^«  Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  Scriptural  expressiops,  which  re* 

severe  and  pure,  present  good  Christians  as  free 

(Severe  but  m  true  filial  free-  and  as  the  sons  of  God ':  on  which 

domplac'd)  foundation  our  obedience  (froati 
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(Severe  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed) 
Whence  true  authority  in  men ;  though  both 
Not  equal,  as  th^ir  aeac  not  equal  ieemM ; 
For  contemplatioD  be  and  valour  fona'dy 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 
He  for  Grod  only,  she  for  God  in  him : 
fair  lafge  front  and  eye  sublifne  declarM 
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whence  oar  sanciitude  arises)  is 
9k  filial,  and  not  a  slayisb  one  j  a 
reyerence  ratber  than  a  fear  of 
the  Deity.  From  hence  we  may 
see  that  Dr.  Bentley  had  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  change  msHn 
in  the  first  Terse  into  $tren€,  and 
t6  throw  out  the  second  verse 
entirely.    Pesrcf. 

S97.  Far  conten^latian  he  and 
valour  formed. 

For  9oftneit  Ae  »i  ^wut  aU 
tractive  grace,"] 
The  curious  reader  may  plaase 
to  observe  u^n  these  two  cbarnw 
inyi;  Uqcs^  bow  tJ^e  numbers  art 
varied,  ajfvd  how  artfully  he  and 
9hc  are  pli^ced  in  each  verse,  so 
as  the  toae  may  fall  upon  them, 
and  yet  faU  upon  them  differ- 
j^ntly.  7he  author  might  have 
giyen  both  exactly  the  same 
tone,  but  erery  ear  must  judge 
Ibis  .alteration  to  be  ffiuch  for 
thff  worse. 

iior  viAaar   be   and  coateraptotlon 

formed* 
Vot  wftQe99  ibe  apd  sweet  Attractive 
^grace. 

t99.  He  for  God  only,  she  for ' 
God  in  him  ;1    The  aathor  gave 
H  th«8,  says  Dv.  Bentley, 

^e  for  God  onl^^t  ibe  for  God  and 
him. 

The    opposition    demonstrates 


tjbis^  aqd  ver*  440.  Eve  speaks 
to  Adam, 

e  fboaJbrtB^mn 
And  from  whmm  I  was  finm*d« 

Dr.  Pearce  approves  this  reding 
of  Dr.  Beatley,  and  to  the  pro^ 
which  he  briags,  adds  n.  1^. 

I  piade  of  thee 

And  indeed,  <^oi^gh  fiome  bline 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  com- 
mon reading,  yet  ibis  is  a»fiHiGli 
better,  that  we  cannot  but  wish 
tt  was  admitted  into  the-teac. 

iOa  JETtff  fair  large  front  and 
eye  enUime  £clard 

AheohUe  rvJUi] 
Greatness,  aobleoASs,  authoriiy, 
and  awe,  are  by  aO  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  placed  in  theybre- 
head.  Sp  1*.  L.  ix«  5S7.  Satan  to 
Eve, 

——nor  have  feaiM 

moce  awAil  tima 


-    Thy  amfkl 
leUr'fL 

And  vH.  509. 

—and  upright  wKb^oal  terene 
Govern  the  rest 

And  Spenser's  Belphsebe, 

Her  ivory  foreheqd  fuU  ((f  UmiUff 

hrave 
Like  a  broad  Ubie  did  it«elf  ditpreatf, 
AU  ffoodaitd  hott<mr  might  tbereia  be 

read. 
And  there  tkeiir  dwelUmg  waa. 

Bentley, 
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Absolute  rule ;  and  hyacin thine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad  : 
She  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waste 


So  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  Hi.  sc.  2. 

Upon  hU  bfov  ibaitte  Is  aihamM  to 

For  'tte  R  throne  where  honour  maj 

be  crown*d 
Sole  monarch  of  the  Univeiial  earth. 

Duntter. 

301.  "--hyacinthine  locks]  Thus 
Minerva  in  Homer  gives  Ul  jsses 
hyacinthine  locks  to  make  him 
more  beautiful, 

Ody^s.  vL  231^ 

Back  from  his  lirows  a  length  of  hair 

nnfurle. 
His  bjodnthine  locks  descend  in  wary 

ourls.  Broome, 

Euatathius  interprets  hyacinthine 
locks  by  black  locks,  and  Suidas 
by  very  dark  brown ;  and  Milton 
in  like  mnnner  means  brown 
or  black  locks,  distinguisbmg 
Adatn's  hair  from  Eve's  in  the 
colour  as  well  as  in  other  par- 
tioriars.  It  is  probable  the  hy^ 
acinth  amon^  the  ancients  might 
be  of  a  darker  colour  than  it  is 
among  us. 

S03«  Cltut'ring,']  His  hair  hung 
elusUring,  or  like  banches  of 
grapes,  as  ber*B  was  like  the 
young  ji hoots'  or  tendrils  of  the 
vine.  They  are  opposed,  you 
see^  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
circumstance  of  the  hair  hanging 
like  bunches  of  grapes,  as  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Warton  observes, 
has  been  justly  admired ;  but  it 
is  literally  translated  from  this 
description  of  Apollo*s  hair  in 
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ApoUonius  Rhodius.  Argon,  lib. 
ii.  ver.  678. 

— 'Aurei  «b  utraque  gena 
Cincinni  racemantes  assultabant  eun« 
ti. 

The  word  ySor^vofvTff  could  hardly 
be  rendered  into  English  by  any 
other  word  than  by  cluttering, 

503.  He  adopted   the  image 
here  from  Com  us,  54. 

This    nyxnph  that  gu*d  upon   his 
elusCring  locks. 

Compare  also  Sams.  Agon.  568. 

I  these  redundant  locks 
Robustious,  to  hp  purpose  clutl'ring 

T,  Warton^ 

304*  She  as  a  veil  down  to  ihe 

slender  waste 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses 
&c.] 
In  like  manner  Marino  pqinta 
his  Venus.  Adoa.cant.xiii.8t.47. 

Onde  a  guisa  d'an  vel  dorate,  e  Iblto 
Celando  il  bianco  sen  Xxk  I'onde  lore 
In  ntille  minntissimi  ruscelli 
Dal  capo  scaturir  gli  aurei  capellf. 

The  poet  has,  I  think,  shewed 
great  judgment  and  delicacy  in 
avoiding  in  this  place  the  enter- 
ing into  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  Eve's  beauty.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  tempting  occa- 
sion of  giving  an  indulgent  loose 
to  his  fancy;  since  the  most 
lavish  imagination  could  not 
possibly  carry  too  high  the 
charms  of  Woman,  as  she  first 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
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Her  uoadoraed  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevelled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils,  which  implied 


sot 


lieavenly  Maker.  But  as  a  pic- 
ture of  this  kind  would  have^ 
been  too  light  and  gay  for  the 
graver  turn  of  Milton's  plan^  he 
has  very  artfully  mentioned  the 
charms  of  her  person  in  general 
terms  only,  and  directed  the 
reader's  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  beauty  of  her  mind. 
Most  great  poets  have  laboured 
in  a  particular  manner  the'  de- 
lineation of  their  beauties^  .{AtI' 
08to*s'  Alcin&Z  Tasso's  Armida, 
and  Spenser's  Belphoebe,)  and  it 
Is  very  probable  that  the  portrait 
of  Eve  would  have  rivalled  them 
all,  if  the  chaste  correctness  of 
our  author's  Muse  had  not  re- 
strained him.     Thyer, 

SOS.  ^^golden  tresses]  This  sort 
of  hair  was  most  admired  and 
celebrated  by  the  ancients>  I 
suppose  as  it  usually  betokens  a 
fairer  skin  and  finer  complexion. 
It  would  be  almost  endless  to 
quote  passages  to' this  purpose 
in  praise  of  Helen  and. the  other 
famous  -  beauties '  of  antiquity. 
Venus  herself,  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  is  described  of  this  co- 
lour and  complexion ;  and  there- 
fore is  styled  goWen  Venus,  xc^ri 
A^^t^irn  by  Homer,  and  Fentis 
aurealy  Virgil.  As  Milton  had 
the  taste  of  the  ancients  in  other 
things,  so  likewise  in  this  parti- 
cular. He  must  certainly  have 
preferred  this  to  all  other  co- 
lours, or  he  would  never  hare 
bestowed  it  upon  Eve,  whom  he 
designed  as  a  pattern  of  beauty 
to  all  her  daughters.  And  pos- 
sibly he  might  at  the  same  time 


intend  a  compliment  to  his  wife ; 
for  I  remember  to  hfive  heard 
firom  a  gentleman  who  had  seen 
his  widow  in  Cheshire,  that  she 
had  hair  of  this,  colour:  It  is 
the  more  probable,  that  he  in- 
tended a  complimept'to  his  wife 
in  the  drawing  of  Eve ;  as  it  is 
certain,  that  he  drew  the  portrait 
of  Adam  not  without  regard  to 
his  own  person,  of  which  he  had 
no  mean  opinion. 

307.  — which  implied 

Subjection,'} 
The  poet  manifestly  alludes  to 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  chap.  xi.  Doth  not 
even  nature  itself  teach  you,  (says 
the  Apostle,)  thai  if  a  man  hctoe 
long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto 
himf  And  therefore  Milton  gives 
Adam  locks,  that  hung  clustering, 
but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  Inroad, 
But-  if  a  woman  have  hng*  hair^ 
(continues  the  Apostle,)  it  is  a 
glory  to  her',  for  her  hair  is  gioeik 
her  for  a  covering.,  or  i;ei^,;as  it  is 
rendered  in  'the  ^ margin.:  and 
therefore  our  author:  gives  £ve 
very  long  hair,'  she  wore  her  golden 
tresses  as  a  v&il  down  to  the  slender. 
waste.  And  .'tl^is  long  hair  the 
Apostle  considers 'aajin  argument 
and  token  of  her  -  subjection,  a 
covering,  a  veil,  in  sign' that  she 
is  under  the  power  of  her  hut- 
band  3 .  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  poet  says'  that  it  implied  s«6- 
j^ciion:.  such  excellent  use  doth 
he  make  of  the  sacred  writings. 
The  poet  adds»  that  this  subjec- 
tion was  required  by  him  with 
gentle  sway,  and  yielded  by  her. 
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Subjection,  but  requirM  with  gentle  sway, 

And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  best  receiv^d> 

Yielded  with  coy  submission,  modest  pride,  $io 

And  sweet  reluctant  amorous  delay. 

Nor  those  mysterious  parts  were  then  conceaPd,    • 

Then  was  not  guilty  shame,  dishonest  shame 

Of  nature's  works,  honour  dishonourable, 

Sin-bred,  how  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind  sif 

With  shows  instead,  mere  shows  of  seeming  pure, 

And  banish' jd  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life. 

Simplicity  and  spotless dnnocence ! 

So  passM  they  .naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 

Of  God  or  angel,;  for  they  thought  no  ill :  $90 

So  hand  in  hand  they  pass.^d,  the  loveliest  pair 

That  ever  since  in  love's  embraces  met ; 

Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 

but  it  was  he$t  received  by  Aim,    ye  troubled  &c.    Should  we  not 

wb«D  jfielded  wUh  coy  submission^     read* 

modest  pride,  and  snteet  reluctant        «.   .  ^.  .^  .^^  _  ^_  _  . 

'^j,'      t.-!..  1         Sin-bred,  how  have  «oit  troubled— 

amorous  delay,  which  la  expressed  ' 

with  more  elegance  than  that  fpr  what  is  he  speaking  to  be- 

ail  mired    passage    in    Horace,  sides  S^me?  ' 

which  no  doubt  Milton  had  in  .  315.  A  semicolon .  might   be 

bis  thoughts,  Od.  ii.  xii.  26.  placed  eHev: guilty  shame;   ami 

•— ^facUi  uBTitia  negat  then  ye  might  refer  to  dishonest 

Q^m  poscente  magis  gaudeat  eripi,    ,  shame  of  nature* s  works,  and,  ho- 

Interdum  rapcre  occupat  •  nour  disfy>nourable.     E. 

314.  — honour  dishonourable,']  523.  Adam  the  goodliest  man  of 
He  alludes  to  1  Cor.  xii.  23.  men  &c.]  These  two  lines  are 
jfnd  those  members  qf  the  body  censured  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
which  we  think  to  be  less  honour*  are  totally  rejected  by  Dr.  Bent- 
able,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  ley^  as  implying  that  Adam  was 
abundant  honour.  But  the  honour  one  of  his  sons,  and  Eve  one  of 
paid  to  those  parts  is  really  a  her  daughters :  but  this  manner 
dishonour,  a  token  of  our  rail,  of  expression  is  borrowed  from 
iind  an  indication  of  our  guilt,  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
Innooent  nature  made  no  such  we  find  sometimes  the  super- 
distinction.    S'm'bred,  how  have  lative  degree  used  instead  of  the 
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His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Under  a  tuft  of  shade  that  on  a  green  S25 

Stood  whispering  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain  side 

They  sat  them  down  ;  and  after  no  more  toil 

Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  then  suffic'd 

To  recommend  cool  Zephyr,  and  made  ease 

More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  and  appetite  sso 

More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell. 

Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 

Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 

On  the  soft  downy  bank  ^lamask^d  with  flowers : 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind  S35 

Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream  ; 

Nor  gentle  purpose,  nor  endearing  smiles 

Wanted,  nor  youthful  dalliance  as  beseems 

Fair  couple,  hnk'd  in  happy  nuptial  league, 

Alone  as  they.     About  them  frisking  play'd  340 

comparative.  The  meaning  there-  of  the  poets  to  have  been  comt* 

fore  is,  that  Adam  was  a  goodlier  tnm  pukherrima,  not  one  of  her 

man  than  any  of  his  sons,  and  own  companions,  bat  more  hatid« 

Eve  fairer  than  her  daughters,  somfe  than  any  of  them.    And  I 

So  Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  believe  a  man  would  not  be  cor- 

mtvfi^^tnufi  uXXm,  Iliad,  i.  505.  rected  for  Writing  false  English, 

that  is,  more  short-lived   than  who  should  say  the  moU  ieafned 

others.    So  Nireus  is    said  to  of  all   othen  instead  of-  more 

have  been    the    handsomest  of  learned  than  all  others. 
the  other  Grecians,  Iliad,  ii.  6S7*        336.  — the  brimming  stream  /] 

-~4t  Huxxt^ru  mm^  ^$  ixtii  nx0h  ^ee  note  on  Comus,  .Q24..    E. 

Tt09  mkxtf  Amuun, —  337.  NoT  gentle  purpose,  &c.] 

And  the  same  manner  of  speak-  This  also  from  Spenser,  Faery 

ing  has  passed  from  the  Greeks  Qae«n>  b.  id.  cant.  vHi.  st  !♦. 

to  the  Latins.     8o  a  freed  wo-         He  *gan  make  gentle  purpote  to  his 

man  is  called  in  Horace,  Sat.  i.  dame. 

i.  100.  fortissima  Tyndaridarum,     b.  i.  cant.  ii.  st.  SO. 

not  that  she  was  one  of  the        «  .  i.  ^i    ..  u  .   ^u 

",.,      -^  ,  ^,  Fair  scenaly  plearance  each  to  other 

Tyndaridse,  but  more  brave  than  makes 

any  of  them .    And  as  Dr:  Pearce        With  goodly  purposct  there  as  they  siu 

observes,  so  Diana  is  said  by  one  Tkger.' 
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All  beasts  of  th^  earth,  since  wild,  and  of  ^U  chase 

In  wood  or-  wilderness,  forest  or  deil ; 

Sporting  the  lion  rampM,  and  in  his  paw 

Dandled  th^  kid  ;  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 

Gambolled  before  them  ;  th^  unwieldy  elephant        345 

To  make  them  mirth  usM  all  hi&  might,  and  wreath'd 

His  lithe  proboscis ;  close  the  serpent  sly 

Insinuating,  wove  with  Gordian  twine 

His  breaded  train,  and  of  his  fatal  guile 

Gave  proof  unheeded  ;  others  on  the  grass  sso 

CouchM,  and  now  filPd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 


345.  — <V  unwieldy  elephoMQ 
Mind  the  accent  of  untoieldy  in 
the  first  syllable.  The  author 
knew  the  common  pronunciation 
to  be  in  the  second^  as  vii.  411. 
Wallowing  unwieldy.  But  with 
great  art  and  judgment  follow* 
ing  his  principals  Homer  and 
Virgil,  he  made  the  verse  itself 
unwieldy,  that  the  reader  might 
feel  it  as  well  a«  understand  it. 
Benlley. 

347.  Hu  Uihe  proloicii ;"}  His 
limber  trunk,  so  pliant  and  use- 
ful to  him,  that  Cicero  calls  it, 
elephaulorum  manum,  the  ele- 
phant's hand.    Hume. 

348.  Innnuatu^f    wove    with 
Gordian  imme 

His  breaded  train,  &c.] 
Jjmnuatmg,  wrapping,  or  rolling 
up,  and  as  it  were  embosoming 
himself.  Virgil  frequently  uses 
the  words  nnuotus  and  einuare  to 
express  the  winding  motions  of 
ifah  animal.  With  Gordian  twine, 
with  many  intricate  turnings  and 
twistings,  like  the  famous  Gor- 
dian knot,  which  nobody  could 
untie,  but  Alexander  cut  it  With 


his  sword.  Hie  breaded  train, 
his  plaited  twisted  tail.  And  of 
lus  fatal  guile  gave  proof  un^ 
heeded  *,  That  intricate  form  into 
which  he  put  himself  was  a  sort 
of  symbol  or  type  of  his  fraud, 
though  not  then  regarded.  Hume 
and  Richardson. 

We  may  observe  that  the  poet 
is  larger  in  the  description  of  the 
serpent,  than  of  any  of  the  other 
animals,  and  very  judiciously,  as 
he  is  afterwards  made  the  instru- 
ment of  so  much  mischief;  and 
at  the  same  time  an  intilnation 
is  given  of  his  fatal  ^ile,  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  what  fol- 
lows. 

$5\.  Couch'd,2  L^  the  reader 
observe  how  artfully  the  word 
couched  is  placed,  so  as  to  make 
the  sound  expressive  of  the  sense, 

— othen  on  the  gnus 
Couched.— 

Such  a  rest  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  verse  is  not  very 
common,  but  is  veiy  beautiAil 
when  it  is  so  accommodated  to 
the  sense.    The  learned  reader 
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Or  bedward  ruminating ;  for  the  sun 
DeclinM  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  th'  ocean  isles,  and  in  th'  ascending  scale 
Of  heav'n  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose: 
When  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood. 
Scarce  thus  at  length  ikiPd  speech  recovered  sad. 

O  Hell  l^wnatdomuie  eyes  with  grief  behpld  ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advancM   - 


S55 


mav  observe  a  beauty  of  the  like 
kind  in  these  verses  of  Hoiner^ 
Iliad,  i.  51. 

Avrm^  tifUT*  mttrtwt  fiiX^   i;|(iniwi{ 

and  Iliaii.  v.  146. 

•r/iMf 

and  again^  ver.  156. 

— -n«n(i  )i  ^Mv  Mtu  Mniim  Xvy^ 
Kuw\ 

and  in  several  other  places. 

And  the  English  reader  may 
see  similar  instances  in  our 
English .  Homer.  Pope's  Horner^ 
b.  xvi.  ver.  445. 

Charioti  on  chariots  roll ;  the  claih- 

ing  spokes  • 
Shock ;  I  while  the  madding  tteeda 

brake  short  their  yokes. 

And  in  the  Temple  of  Fame, 
ver.  85. 

Amphion  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  I  and  behold  a  sudden  Thebes 
aspire! 

And  it  is  observable  that  .this 
pause  is  usually  made  upon,  the 
verbj  to  mark  the  action  more 
strongly  to  the  reader. 

352.  Or  bedward  ruminating  }^ 
Chewing  the  cud  before  they  go 
to  rest.    Hume. 


354.  To  th\  ocean  Ules,}  The 
islands  in  the  western  ocean; 
for  that  the  sun  set  in  the  sea, 
and  rose  out  of  it  again,  was  an 
ancient  poetic  notion,  and  is  be- 
come part  of  the  phraseology  of 
poetry.  And  in  the  aacending 
scale  of  heaven.  The  balance  of 
heaven  or  Libra  is  one  of  the 
twelve  signs,  and  when  the  son 
is  in  that  sign,  as  he  is  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal,  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance : 

Libra  diei  sonanique  pares  ubi  fecerit 
horas:  Fir^,  Georg.  !•  208. 

and  from  hence  our .  author 
seems  to  have  borrowed  his 
metaphor  of  the  scales  of  heaveuj 
weighing  night  and  day,  th^  one 
ascending  as  the  other  sinks. 

357.  Scarce  iHus  at  length finCd 
speech  recovered  sadJ]  'Though 
Satan  came  in  quest  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  yet  he  is  struck  with 
such  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  them,  that  it  is  a  long  time 
before  he  can  recover  his  speech, 
and  break  forth  into  this  soli- 
loquy: and  at  the  same  time 
this  dumb  admiration  of  Satan 
gives  the  poet  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  enlarging  his  descrip- 
tion of  them.  This  is  rery 
beautiful. 


/,     7j  -f 
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Cij^mres  of  other  mguldj^  s6o 

^^•^*jNot^ spirits,  yet  to  hegjinly  spirits  bright 
Little  inferior ;  whom  my.  thoughts  pursue 
With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 
In  them  divine  resemblance,  and  such  grace 
The  hand  that  formM  them  on  their  shape  hath  poured. 
Ah  gende  pair,  ye  Uttle  think  how  nigh  3^6 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 
Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  woe. 
More  woe,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ;  .  ) 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill  secured  370    . 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  heaven 
111  fenc'd  for  heav'n  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 
As  now  is  entered  ;  yet  no  purposM  foe 
To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn, 
Though  I  unpitied :  League  with  you  I  seek,  575 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close, 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me 
Henceforth  ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please. 
Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense,  yet  such 
Accept  your  Maker^s  work ;  he  gave  it  me,  aso 

Which  I  as  freely  give ;  hell  shall  unfold. 
To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates. 
And  send  forth  all  her  kings  ;  there  will  be  room, 
Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 
Your  numerous  offspring ;  if  no  better  place,  385 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loath  to  this  revenge 
On  you  who  wrong  me  not  for  him  who  wronged. 

362.  LUileinfenoT  i[  For  this    hner  than  the  angels,  Psal.  viiu 
there  is  the  authority  of  Scrip-    5.  Beb.  ii.  7, 
ture.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little 
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And  should  lat  your  hannless  inoocence 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just, 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarged,  spo 

By  conquering  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else  though  damnM  I  should  abhor. 

So  spake  the  Fiend,  and  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 
Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree  395 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one, 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  bis  end 
Nearer  to  view  bis  prey^  and  unespied 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn      400 
By  word  or  action  markM  :  about  them  round 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare ; 


SSQ,  •— ^e/  pubUc  reason  just,  fiercest  beasts,  the  lion  and  the 

kc."}     Public  reason  compels  me,  tiger,  and  Adam  and  Eve  in  their 

and  that  public  reason  is  honour  native  innocence  to  two  gentle 

and  empire  enlarged  with    re-  fiiwns. 

▼enge»  by  con^ering  this  new  400.  To  mark  what  of  ihar 

world.     And  thus  Satan  is  made  state  he  more  might  learn- 

to  plead  public  reason  Just,  and  By  word  or  action  fnark'd:'} 

necessity  to    excuse   his    devilish  Though  the  poet  uses  mark  and 

deeds;    the  tyrants  plea,  ad  the  marked  too,  yet  such  repetitions^ 

poet  calls  it,  probably  with  a  of  the  same  word  are  common 

view  to  his  own  times,  and  par-  with  him ;  so  common  that  we 

ticulafly  to  the  plea  for  ship-  may  suppose  ^e  did  not  do  it  for 

money.  want  of  attention,  and   that  it 

395.  Then  from  his  lofty  stand  was  not  merely  the  efifeet  of  his 

on  that  high  tree  &c.]     The  tree  '  blindness.     8ee  iiiMian^ces  of  it  in 

of  life,    higher  than    the  rest,,  my  note  on   iii.   147.  and  we 

where  he  had  been  perching  all  have  another  following  here,  ver. 

thid  while  £N>m  ver.  105.    And  405. 

then    for    the    transformations  «.    ,  . .  ^     ,       ,        .. 

,  .  .    ^  ,1             v  X     u  Straight  couc/tes  close,  then    nung 

which  follow,  what  changes  in  changes  oft 

Ovid's    Metamorphoses  are    so  His  co«c/miiI  watch« 

natural,  and  yet  so  surprising  as  Pearce* 

these  ?  He  is  well  likened  to  the  - 
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Then  as  a  tiger,  ,who  by  phf^nce  hath. spied  ,. 

In  some  purlieu  (wo  gentle  iawnfii  fit  pl^y. 

Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  chapges.  oft       .  400 

His  couchant  watch)  9$tQne  who  chos^  hi$  ground^ 

Whence  rushiqg  be  might  sunssf  sisize  them  both 

Griped  in  ei^sh  p^w :  wb^ .  Adaip  first  of  men 

To  first  of  women  Eve  thus  moving  speech, 

TurnM  him  all  ear  to  bjsar  mw  .utt^rf^nqe  flow.        4lo 

Sole  partner,  and  sole  part,  of  all  these  joys, 
Dearer  thyself  than  all ;  need»  must  tbe.  Power 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world. 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  bis  good        , 
As  liberal  and  fi'ee  as  infinite;  .415 

That  raisM  us  from  th^  dust  and  .plac'd  us  here 
In  all  thjs  happiness,  who  at  bis  band 
Have  nothing  merited,  nor  can  ;perform 
Ought  whereof  he  hath  need,  bp  who  requires 


'    410.  Tum'd  him  all  ear  ice;']  so  tbe  passage  ought  to  be  read 

A    prpiXy  expression  borrowed  (I  tbink)  with  a  comina  after 

from  the  Latio^  part ;  and  of  here  signifies  among, 

Totum  te  cupiaa,  Fabulle,  iMmim.  The  sense  is,  among  all  these 

BenUey,  joys  thou  alone  art  my  partner. 

So  in  the  Mask,  *nd  (what  is  more)  Thou  alone 

,        ,,  art  part  of  me,  as  in  rer.  4B7. 

/  wot  att  ear.  ^                   ' 

Richardson.  Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and 

:    411.  Sate  5«ri«r.&i:.]     Tbe  ^^^Z^^^t 
Speeches  of  these  two  fit st  lovers 

flow  equally  frqm  passion  and  Of  iq  ^ilton  frequently  signifies 

sincerity-    The  professions  they  among,    ITie  want  of  observing 

make  to  one  another  aie  full  of  this  made  Dr.  BentUy  read  be$t 

.waiftnth,  but  at  the  same  time  part  for  sole  part,  thinking  that 

founded  upon  truth.     In  a  word  sole  part  is  a  contradiction,  and 

-they  are  the  gaUaniries  of  Para-  so  it  is  as  he  understands  of  here, 

dise.    Jddison.  to  be  the  mark  of  the  genitive 

•    SoUparifur,andMolcfari,ofaaihac  case  governed  of  par/.     Pcarce. 
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From  U8  no  odier  service  than  to  keep  480 

This  one,  this  easy  charge,  of  all  the  trees 

In  Paradise  that  bear  delicious  fruit  ^ 

So  various,  not  to  taste  that  only  tree 

Of  knowledge,  planted  by  the  tree  of  life ; 

So  near  grows  death  to  life,  whate'er  death  is,  425 

Some  dreadful  thing  no  doubt ;  for  well  thou  know'st 

God  hath  pronouncM  it  death  to  taste  that  tree. 

The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 

Among  so  many  signs  of  pow'r  and  rule 

Conferred  upon  us,  and  dominion  given  450 

Over  all  other  creatures  that  possess 

Earth,  air,  and  sea.     Then  let  us  not  think  hard 

One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy  ' 

Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else,  and  choice 

Unlimited  of  manifold  delights :  435 

But  let  us  ever  praise  him,  and  extol 

His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers, 

Which  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 


481 .  This  otte,  this  easy  charge,  ^mimiom  gkoen 

&c.]     It  was   very  natural  for        Over  itU  other  cretduratkotfasmt 

Adam  to  discourse  of  this,  and  .  f  ,  *  **"•  , 
this  was  what  Satan  wanted  *' '«  ^^^^  "^^  ^^^  ™^in«  «>™- 
more  particularly  to  learn ;  and  ^nission.  Gen.  i.  «8.  Have  do- 
it is  expressed  from  God's  com-  »"«««"»  ^^  *^  >*  «/  ^^  *^» 
mand.  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  Of  every  ^"^  ^^^  ^*f  fi^^  ^f  ^^  ^»  ^^ 
tree  of  the  garden  thou  mavest  ""^  ««^nr  ^^  ^^%  <*«<  ww*** 
freely  eat;  but  of  the  tree  of  «F«»  ^  «""<^  These  things 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  ^^  ^^  e?ident,  that  it  is  almost 
Shalt  not  eat  of  it,  for  in  the  day  mperfloous  to  mention  them. 
that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  If  we  take  notice  of  them,  it  is 
shaU  surely  die.  And  in  like  **^»^  «^«"^y  ««J«r  ™*y  ^  s®""- 
manner  when  Adam  says  after-  ^e  how  much  of  Scripture  our 
trards,  author  hath  wrought  into  this 

divine  poem. 
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To  whom  thus  Eve  replied.     O  thou  for  whom  440 
And  from  whom  I  was  form'd  flesh  of  thy  flesh, 
And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
And  head,  what  thou  hast  said  is  just  and  right. 
For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praises  owe, 
And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly  who  enjoy  445 

So  &r  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
Preeminent  by  so  much  odds,  while  thou 
Like  consort  to  thyself  canst  no  where  find. 
That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  fixua  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,v  and  found  myself  reposed 


^  449.  ThcU  day  I  oft  remember, 
&c.]  The  remaining  part  of 
Eve's  speech,  in  which  she  gives 
an  account  of  herself  upon  her 
fh'8t  creation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  hronght  to  Adam> 
is  I  think  as  beautinil  a  passage 
as  any  in  Milton,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  poet  whatsoever.  These 
passages  are  all  worked  o£f  with 
so  much  art,  that  they  are  capa* 
ble  of  pleasing  the  most  delicate 
reader  without  offending  the  most 
severe.  A  poet  of  less  judgment 
and  invention  than  diis  great 
author  would  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  have  filled  these  ten- 
der parts  of  the  poem  with  sen« 
timents  proper  for  a  state  of  in- 
nocence; to  have  described  the 
warmth  of  love  and  the  pro- 
fessions of  it  without  artifice  or 
hyperbole;  to  have  made  the 
man  speak  the  more  endearing 
things  without  descending  from 
his  natural  dignity ;  and  the  wo« 
man  receiving  them  without  de- 
parting from  the  modesty  of  her 
character ;  in  a  word,  to  adjust 
the  prerogatives  of  wisdom  and 


450 


beauty,  and  nudce  each  appear 
to  the  other  in  its  proper  rorce 
and  loveliness.  Tiiis  mutual 
subordination  of  the  two  sexes 
is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the 
whole  poem,  as  particularly  in 
this  speech  of  Eve,  and  the  lines 
following  it.  The  poet  adds, 
that  the  devil  turned  away  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  happiness.  M" 
duon. 

That  dap  I  oft  remember:  From 
this  as  well  as  several  other  pas- 
sages in  the  poem.it  appears; 
that  the  poet  supposes.Adam  and 
Eve  to  have  been  created,  and 
to  have  lived  many  days  in  Para^ 
dise  before  the  (all.  See  iv.  639, 
680, 71«.  V.  31.  «ec. 

450.  IJirst  awak*d.^  As  death 
is  oAen  compared  to  sleep,  so 
our  coming  into  life  may  well 
be  likened  to  waking:  and 
Adam  speaks  in  the  same  figure, 
yiii.  £53. 

Ai  sew  wak'd  from  foundcit  ileep» 

If  we  compare  his  account  of 
himself  upon  his  creation  with 
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Uader  a  riiade  on  flowers,  much  woBd'ring  where 
And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 
Not  distant  far  from  thence  a  murmuring  sonnd 
Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 
Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved 
Pure  as  th'  expanse  of  heaven  ;  I  thither  went 
With  unexperienc/d  thought,  and  laid  me  down 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seemed  another  sky. . 
As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appeared, 
Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 
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tbia  here  given  by  Eve,  tbe 
beauty  «nd  propriety  of  each 
will  gppear  tQ  greater  advantage. 

451.  Unda-athadeonJlow'Uj} 
The  first  edition  has  under  a 
shade  (m^flofvers^the  second  under 
a  shfide  offiomere^:  mid  the  sub< 
9equent  editions  vary  in  like 
manner,  some  exhibiting  o» 
fioii»m%  others  of  fiomers;  but 
reposed  onjlowers  under  a  shade 
aeems  to  be  much  better  than 
a  shade  <^Jhwers. 

45S,  *— /o  look  mto  the  clear 
.    Smooth  laket2 

It  has  been  asked,  s<'U'castically 
enough,  (Spectator,  vol.  y.  No* 
3S5.)  whether  some  morul  is  not 
pouched  under  this  place,  where 
the  poet  lets  us  know,  that  the 
first  woman  iromediately  after 
her  creation  ran  to  a  looking, 
glass,  and  became  so  enamoured 
of  her  own  face,  that  she  had 
Aever  removed  to  view  any  of 
the  other  works  of  nature,  had 
not  site  been  led  off  to  a  man. 
IJQW^ver  that  be,  thi^  account 


th^t  Eve  g3ves  of  her  coming  to 
a  lake*  and  there  falling  in  love 
with  her  owif  image,  when  she 
ha4  seen  no  other  human  crea- 
ture, is  much  more  probable  and 
patural,  as  well  as  more  ilelicate 
and  beautiful,  than  the  famous 
story  of  Narcissus  in  Ovid,  from 
whom  our  author  manifestly 
took  the  hint,  and  has  expressly 
imitated  some  passages,  but  has 
avoided  all  his  puerilities  without 
losing  any  of  his  beauties,  as  the 
reader  may  easily  observe  by 
comparing  both  together.  Met. 
iii.  457. 

Spem  mi  hi  nescio  quam  vultu  pro- 

raittis  Ainico : 
Cumque   ago  porrexi  tibi   bracfeda* 

porrigia  ultro : 
Cum  risi,  arrides :   lacrymas  quoque 

sxpe  notavi 
Me  lacrymante  tuas.— 

Ista  repercusscp,  quam  cemis,  ima- 

ginis  umbra  cat : 
Nil  habet  lata  sui :    tecum  vcnitque 

,   manetque ; 
Tecum    diacedet,    si    tu    discedere 
possia. 
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It  started  back  ;  but  pleas'd  I  soon  return^, 

Pleas'd  it  returnM  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd  465 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pinM  with  vain  desire, 

Had  not  a  voice  thus'  warnM  me,  What  thou  seest, 

What  tha^  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself; 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes  :  but  follow  me 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays  47b 

Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces^  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 

Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt:  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  callM 

Mother  of  human  race.     What  could  I  do,  475 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  ? 

Till  I  espied  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall,  ' 

Under  a  platan  ;  yet  methought  less  fiiir. 

Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smootlr  wat'ry  image :  back  I  turn'd  ;      450 

Thou  following  cry^dst  aloud.  Return  feir  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou  ?  whom  thou  fly^st,  of  him  thou  art, 

His  flesh,  hia  hone ;  to  give  thee  beting  I  lent 

Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantia]  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side  4g5 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ;  ' 


478.  Under  a  platan ;]  The 
plane  tree^  so  named  from  the 
breadth  of  its  leaves,  TlXetrvi, 
Greek,  broad  5  a  tree  useful  and 
delightful  for  its  extraordinary 
shade^  Virg.  Georg;.  iv.  146. 

Jam^ue  miniitiantem  pktkmmn  po- 
taatibui  umbram. 

Hume. 

4S8.  His  flesh,  Ms  bone  ;]  The 


Scripture  cxpressfonj  hone  tf 
my  bones  and  fieih  of  my  flesh; 
Gen.  ii.  23.  as  afterwards  when 
he  calls  her  part  of  my  souU^my 
other  half,  it  is  from  Horace, 
Animat  difiiidiHm  mea*     Od.  i.  Hi.  8. 

486.    — indivulual]      Eternal. 

inseparable.     So  b.  v.  610. 

United  ms  one  individual  soul 
For  ever  happy. 

r.  Warton.    • 
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Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 
My  other  half:  with  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seized  mine  ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time  see 
How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  leaned 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid :  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smird  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 


490 
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498«     So    gpake    our  general 

mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  tinr«- 
provd,  &c.] 
Spenser^  Faery  Qaeen;  b.  ii.  cant, 
vii.  8t.  16. 

But  with  glad  thanks  and  unreproved 
truth. 

What  a  charming    picture    of 
love  and  innocence  has  the  poet 

fiven  U8  in  this  paragraph ! 
*here  is  the  greatest  warmth  of 
affection,  and  yet  the  most  exact 
delicacy  and  decorum.  One 
would  have  thought  that  a  scene 
of  this  nature  could  not  with 
any  consistency  have  been  in- 
troduced into  a  divine  poem, 
and  yet  our  author  has  so  nicely 
and  judiciously  covered  the  soft 
description  with  the  veil  of  mo- 
desty/ that  the  purest  and  chast- 
est mind  can  find  no  room  for 
offence.  The  meek  surrender  and 
the  half  embracement  are  circum- 
stances inimitable.  An  Italian's 
imagination  would  have  hurried 


him  the  length  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
stanzas  upon  this  occasion,  and 
with  Its  luxuriant  wildness 
changed  Adam  and  Eve  into  a 
Venus  and  Adonis.     Thjer, 

494.  -7-«m6Taciiig]  ;  Milton 
sometiro^8  spell  si  the  woni  em- 
brace after  the' French  embrasser, 
and  sometimes  imbrace  after  the 
Italian  imb!racciare ;  but  the  for- 
mer has  now  prevailed  univer« 
sally* 

499.  — <u  Jupiter  icd.^  As  the 
heayen  smiles  ..Qffon  the  air, 
when  it  makes  the.  clouds  and 
every  thing  fruitful  in  the  spring. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the -allegory!  for  Jupiter  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  heaven 
or  aether,  and  Juno  for  the  tar, 
though  some  understand  by 
them  the  air  and  earth.  How- 
ever that  be,  the  congress  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno  was  accounted 
the  great  cause  of  fruitfulness. 
Homer  in  the  fourteen^  bode 
of  the  niad  enlarges  much  upon 
the.  story  of  their  loves,  more^ 
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Qn  Juno  smiles,  when;  he  impregna  the  clouds         600 

That  shed  May  flowers  ;  and  pressM  her  matron  lip 

With  kisses  pure :  aside  the  devil  turned 

For  ;envy ,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 

Ey'd  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plainM. 

Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting  !  thus  these  two    505 
ImparadisM  in  one  another^s  arms,     ... 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  hell  am  thrust, 
Where  neither  joy  nor  love,  but  fierce  desire, 

than  enough  to  give  occasion  to        Et  matronales  erubuere  gens. 
this  simile^  and   describes  the    It  was  the  innocence  of  their 
earth  putting  forth  her  fairest    loves  that  made  the  devil  turn 
flowers  as  the  immediate  effect    aside  for  envy. 

.    502.  — <mde  the  deoil  tunCd 
For  tnwt,  yet  mth  Jealous  leer 

'  malign 
Ey*d  them  askance,'] 
Compare  ▼.  106.  of  the. verses 
Ad  Pair  em,' 

lovidieque  aciety  trantreifo  toitilit 
hirquo. 

r.  WarUm. 

506.  Imparadis'd  in  one  an* 
other*  arms,']  Imparadised  has 
been  remarked  as  a  word  first 
coined  by  Milton.  But  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  has  it  in  Arcadia, 
p.  109.  So  this  imparacltsed 
neighbourhood  made  Zetmanei  soful 
deave  unto  her.  And  the  Italians 
had  prior  possession  Imparadi* 
sato,    Bentley. 

606*  It  is  also  in  DanieVs 
Ddia,  ed.  159L  sonn.  xii. 

For  the  that  am  my  heart  knparadixe. 

It  occurs  also  in  Drayton,  Phi- 
neas  Fletcher,  and  Donne*  ,T* 
Warton.  / 

.  509«     Where  neither  Joy  nor 
love,'\  This  sentence  has  no  exit. 


of  them.  And  Virgil  likewise 
in  describing  the  spring  employs 
the  same  kind  of  images, 
Georg.  ii.  525. 

Tmn  pater  omnipotens  fcecundia  im* 

bribus  aether 
Conjugifl  in  gfenaium  letee  doMeodit, 

et  ooinee 
Magnus  [  alit,     magno-  commixtus 

corpore,  foetus. 

That  expression  of  •  the  clouds 
shedding  fiaroers  is  t'ery.  poetical, 
and  not  unlike  that  fine  one  in 
the  Psalms  of  the  clouds  dropping 
fatness,  I^salm  txxv.  12..  and  it 
is  said  May  flowers,  to  signify 
that  this  is  done  in  the.  spring, 
as  Viigil  describes  it.  And  then 
follows,  and  pressed  her  matron 
Up,  where  the  construction  is, 
Adam  smiUd  with ,  superior  love, 
and  pressed  her  matron  lip,  the 
simile  beiiig  to  be  understood  as 
included  in -.a  parenthesis.  Her 
matron  Up  evidently  sigpifies  her 
married  lip,  as  Ovid,  Fast  iu 
898.  speaking  of  Lucretia  then 
married,  says  matron  cheeks, 
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Among  our  other  torments  not  the  least,  510 

Still  unfulfilPd  with  pain  of  longing  pines. 

Yet  let  me  not  forget  what  I  have  gained 

From  their  own  mouths  :  all  is  not  theirs  it  seems  ; 

One  fatal  tree  there  stands  of  knowledge  calPd, 

Forbidden  them  to  tafete :  Knowledge  forbidden  ?     515 

Suspicious,  reasonless.     Why  should  their  Lord 

Envy  them  that  ?  can  it  be  sin  to  know  ? 

Can  it  be  death  ?  and  do  they  only  stand 

By  ignorance  ?  is  that  their  happy  state. 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  faith  ?  520 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build 

Their  ruin  !  Hence  I  will  excite  their  minds 

With  more  desire  to-  know,  and  to  reject 

Envious  commands,  invented  with  design 

To  keep  them  low  whom  knowledge  might  exalt      525 

Equal  with  gods :  aspiring  to  be  such, 

They  taste  and  die :  what  likelier  can  ensue  ?  ^ 

But  first  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 

This  garden^  and  no  comer  leave  unspied  ; 

A  chance  but  chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet   530 

unless    you'  will    saj   without  understanding'^    and    the    only 

sense,  where  neither  joy  nor  love  knowledge  that  was  forbidden 

pines.     He  gave  it  therefore  was  the  knowledge  of  e^l  by 

„-,_,..  ,  the  commissioT)  of  it. 

Where**  neither  joy  no*  love.  ^^^     j    ,  *    ^    r 

Bentlev  chance  but  chance  may 

^'  lead]  Dr.  Bentley  censures  thia 

But  Milton  often  leaves  out  the  jingle,  and  thinks  it  unbecoming 

word  is,  as  in  viii.  621.   and  Satan  at  so  serioas  a  juncture  to 

tvUkout  love  no  happiness.  Pearce.  catch  at  puns;    therefore  pro- 

515.  — Knowledge forhiddenf]  poses  tb  read  8(mie  lucky  chance" 

This  is    artfully  perverted   by  may  lead  &c.    But  this  soft  of 

Satan  as    if  some   useful  and  jingle  is  but  too  cotAmon  with 

necessary  knowledge   was  for-  Milton.    This  here  isf  not  moeh 

bidden :    whereas  our  first  pa-  unlike  the  forte  fortuna  of  the 

rents  were  created  with  perfect  Latins. 
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Soitle  wandMng  spi'rit  of  heaven  by  fountain  side. 

Or  in  thick  shade  retirM,  from  him  to  draw 

What  further  would  be  learn'd.     Live  while  ye  may. 

Yet  happy  pair ;  enjoy,  till  I  return, 

Short  pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed.  5S5 

So  saying,  his  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd, 
But  with  sly  circumspection,  and  began 
Through  wood,  through  waste,  o^er  hill,  o'er  dale,  his 

roam. 
Mean  while  in  utmost  longitude,  where  heaven 
With  earth  and  ocean  meets,  the  setting  sun  540 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  asp^t 
Against  the  eastern  gate  of  Paradise 
LevelPd  his  evening  rays :  it  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piPd  up  to  the  clouds. 
Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent  545 

Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high  ; 
The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  that  overhung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb. 
Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat, 


539*  — in    utmost    longitude,^  and  to  reconcile  them  I  think 

At   the  utmost   length,  at  the  me  must  read  Lowly  descended. 

farthest  distance.     Longitude  is        549.  — Gabriel]     One  of  the 

length,  as  in  v.  754.  archangels,  sent  to  shew  Daniel 

wfiom  one  entire  globose  the    vision    of    the  four    mon- 

Streteh'd  into  longitude;  archies  and  the  seventy  weeks^ 

and  it  is  particularly  applied  to  !>»«•  ^ii.  and  ix.  and  to  the  Vir- 

the  distance  from  east  to  west.  g»n  ^a^y  to  reveal  the  incar- 

See  the  notes  upon  iii.  555,  57*.  ^^^^on  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  i. 

641.  Slowlif  descended,]    This  His  name  in  the  Hebrew  signifies 

verse  seems  to  contradict  what  '^^  w*^  9f  ^^>  o^f  ^^  strength 

is  said  before,  ver.  353.  «»^  f»w«^  of  God  ;  well  by  our 

carter  angelic  guards  placed  about  Pa- 

To  th' ocean  itlee,  radise.     Hume, 
VOL.  I.  S 
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Chief  of  th^  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night ; 
About  him  exercis'd  heroic  games 
Th'  unarmed  youth  of  heaven,  but  nigh  at  hand 
Celestial  armoury^  shields,  helms,  and  spears, 
Hung  high  with  diamond  flaming,  and  with  gold. 
Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sun  beam,  swift  as  a  shooting  star 


550 


555 


555,  ^^lidmg  through  the  ev€n[ 
That  18^  tnrough  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  where  it  was  then 
evening.  In  the  sense  which  I 
have  given  to  eeen^  Milton  says 
in  the  next  verse  hut  one  thwarts 
the  night,  and  elsewhere  speaks 
of  the  confines  of  day.     Pearce. 

In  ver.  792.  Uriel  is  said  to  be 
arrived  from  the  sun's  decline, 
which  is  no  more  a  place  than 
the  evening,  but  beautifally  po- 
etical :  and  justified  by  Virgil, 
Georg.  iy.  59.  where  a  swarm  of 
bees  sails  through  the  glowing 
summer : 

Nare  per  cstatem  liquidtm  suspex- 
erfo  tgmen. 

.  Richardson, 

556.  On  a  sun  beam,"]  Uriers 
gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon 
a  sun- beam,  with  the  poet*s  de- 
vice to  make  him  descend,  as  well 
in  his  return  to  the  sun^  as  in 
his  coming  from  it^  is  a  pretti- 
ness  that  might  have  been  ad- 
mired in  a  little  fanciful  poet, 
but  seems  below  the  genius  of 
Milton.  The  description  of  the 
host  of  armed  angels  walking 
their  nightly  round  in  ParadiBe^ 
is  of  another  spirit. 

So  nying,  on  he  led  hii  radiant  files 
Dazzling  the  moon ; 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns 
which  our  first  parents  used  to 


hear  them  sing  in  these  their 
midnight  wall&Sj  is  altogether 
divine^  and  inexpressibly  amus- 
ing lo  the  imagination.  Addison. 

The  thought  of  making  Uriel 
glide  on  a  sun  beam,  is  taken 
from  a  picture  of  Annibal  Ca- 
racci  in  the  French  king's  ca- 
binet. 

556.  The  same  fiction  is  found 
in  Drayton's  Legend  of  Robert 
D.  of  Normandy,  st.  xliii. 

As  on  the  sun-beams  gloriously  I  ride. 
By  tbem   I  mount,  and  down  by 
them  I  slide. 

YounsT  has  adopted  a  similar 
idea.  Night  Thoughts,  ix. 

•  Perhaps  a  thousand  demi-gods  d«» 

scend 
On  every  beam  we  see,  to  walk  with 
men. 

T.  Warton. 

556.  — swift  as  a  shooting  star 
8ccJ]  Homer  in  like  manner 
compares  Minerva*s  descent  from 
heaven  to  a  shooting  star,  Iliad, 
iv.  74. 


rut, 
H  HLWTff^i  rtfmtt  m  rr^mr^  fS{(c7  Xman, 
A«^«'^«y*  r«v  )•  ri  it$iXtt  tuts  ^irnf^fH 

UfTtU, 

Where  Dr.  Clarke  says,  Non  rw 
AtysfMMf  xfimnf,  ut  Schaliastes 
maid  (and  so  likewise  Mr.  Pope 
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In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  firM 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds :  he  thus  began  in  haste.  560 

Gktbriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  given 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  happy  place 
No  evil  thing  approach  or  enter  in. 
This  day  at  highth  of  noon  came  to  my  sphere 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seemM,  to  know,  565 

More  of  th'  Almighty^s  works,  and  chiefly  Maa, 
Grod^s  latest  image  :  I  describ'd  his  way 


translates  it)  sed  stellae  trajecti- 
oneiD.  The  fall  of  Phaeton  is 
illustrated  with  the  same  com- 
parison by  Ovid,  Met.  ii.  S20. 

VolTitur  in   praecepi  longoque  per 

aentnctu 
Fertur;   ut  interdum  dc  coelo  stella 

serenoy 
EtsI  non  cecidit,  potuit  ccctdiiise  vi- 

deri. 

The  breathlen  PhaetoiH  with  flaming 

hair. 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  lilce  a  fidliog 

•tar. 
That  in  a  lummer's  evening  from  the 

top 
Of  heav'n  drops  down,  or  seems  at 

least  to  drop.  jiddUon. 

Milton  adds,  that  this  shooting 
star  thwarts  or  crosses  the  night 
in  autumn^  because  then  these 
phaenomena  are  most  common 
after  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
the  vapours  taking  fire  make  vio- 
lent impressions  and  agitations 
in  the  air,  antl  they  usually  por- 
tend tempestuous  weather,  as 
Virgil  himself  has  note4  long 
ago,  Georg.  i.  365. 

Sspe  etiam  Stellas  vento  impendente 
▼idebis 


Praecipites  ceelo  labi,   noctisque  per 

umbram 
Flammarum  longos  a  tergo  albescere 

tractus. 

And  oft  before  tempestuous  winds 

arise. 
The  seeming  stars  fall  headlong  from 

the  skies ; 
And  shooting  through  the  darkness 

gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  gloriesy  aikd  long  trails 

of  light.  Dryden, 

560.  — he  thus  began  in  haste"] 
This  abruptness  is  here  very  ele- 
gant and  proper  to  express  the 
haste  that  he  was  in. 

561.  — ^^^  course  by  lot"]  He 
speaks  as  if  the  angels  had  their 
particular  courses  and  offices  as- 
signed them  by  lot,  as  the  priests 
hud  in  the  service  of  the  temple. 
See  1  Chron.  xxiv.  and  Luke  i. 

8.9. 

563.  No  evil  thing  approach  or 
enter  in."]  Not  to  suffer  any  evil 
thing  to  approach,  or  at  least  to 
enter  in,     Pearce. 

567*  GoiTt  latest  image:"]  For 
the  first  was  Christ,  and  before 
man  were  the  angels.  So  in  iii. 
151.  man  ia  called  God's  youngest 


son. 
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Bent  all  on  speed,  and  mark'd  his  aery  gate ; 
But  in  the  mount  that  lies  from  Eden  north. 
Where  he  first  lighted,  soon  discemM  his  looks         570 
Alien  from  heav^i,  with  passions  foul  obscur'd  : 
Mine  eye  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
^  Lost  sight  of  him :  one  of  the  banishM  crew, 
I  fear,  hath  ventured  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles ;  him  diy  care:  must  be  to  find.  .575 

To  whom  the  winged  warrior  thus  returned. 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight,  .     .  ^ 

Amid  the  sun's  bright  circle  where  thou  sitt'st, 
See  far  and  wide  :  in  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come  .  5S0 

Well  known  from  heav'n  ;  and  since  meridian  hour 
No  creature  thence :  if  spi'rit  of  other  sort. 
So  minded,  have  o'er-leapM  these  earthy  bounds 
•On  purpose,  hard  thou  know'st  it  to  exclude 
Spiritual  substance  with  corporeal  bar.  585 

But  if  within  the  circuit  of  these  walks, 
In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk,  of  whom 
Thou  tell'st,  by  morrow  dawning  I  shall  know. 

So  promised  he  ;  and  Uriel  to  his  chaise 
RetumM  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd 


567. — I  described  his  way] 
Some  read  descried,  but  described 
ii  properest.  He  described  to 
Satan  or  shewed  him  the  way  to 
Paradise,  as  it  is  said  he  did  in 
iii.  7^9,  79^*  and  marked  his  aery 
gate  ;  for  it  was  sportive  in  many 
an  aery  wheel,  as  we  read  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  book; 
ftod  ft  was  well  taken  notice  of 
there,  as  such  use  is  made  of  it 


here.  And  the  same  we  may 
observe  of  the  turbulent  passions 
discovered  in  him  on  mount 
Niphates  in  this  book,  ver*  195 
-«— 130.  Uriel  marked  them  then, 
and  reports  them  now. 

590.  Return' d  on  that  bright 
beam,  whose  point  now  raised]  He 
supposes,  that  he  slides  back  on 
the  same  beam  that  he  came 
upon  ',  which  sun-beam  he  con- 
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Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sua  now  M^n       591 
Beneath  th'  Azores ;  whether  the  prime  orb, 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  roU'd 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  vol^ibil  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there         59$ 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple'  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend. 
Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

aiders  not  as  a  flowing  punctum 
of  light,  but  as  a  continued  rod 
extending  from  sun  to  earth. 
The  extremttj  of  this  rod^  while 
Uriel  was  discoursing,  and  the 
sun  gradually  descending,  must 
needs  be  raised  up  higher  than 
when  he  came  upon  it;  and  con- 
sequently the  rod  bore  him  slope 
downward  back  again.  This  has 
been  represented  as  a  pretty  de- 
vice, but  below  the  genius  of 
Milton,  [see  Mr.  Addison's  re- 
mark on  ver.  556.]  to  make  Uriel 
descend,  for  more  ease  and  ex- 
pedition, both  in  his  way  from 
the  sun,  and  to  the  sun  again. 
But  Milton  had  no  such  deyice 
here:  he  makes  Uriel  come  from 
the  sun,  not  on  ^  descending,  but 
on  a  level,  ray,  ver.  541.  from 
the  sun's  right  aspect  to  the  east 
in  the  very  margin  of  the  hori- 
zon. Here  is  no  trick  then  or 
device ;  but  perhaps  a  too  great 
affectation  to  shew  his  philoso- 
phy; as  in  the  next  lines,  on 
this  common  occasion  of  the 
sun's  setting,  he  starts  a  doubt 
whether  that  is  produced  in  the 
Ptolemaic  or  Copemican  way. 
But  this  little  foible  he  makes 
ample  amends  for.     Beniley. 

592.  Beneath  th*  Azores;'} 
They  are  islands  in  the  great 
Atlanticor  western  ocean;  nine 


in  number;  commonly  called 
the  Terceras,  from  one  of  them» 
Hume  and  Richardson. 

592.  — whether  the  prime  orb, 
&c.]  The  sun  was  now  fallen  be- 
neath  th*  Azores,  with  Uiree  syl- 
lables, for  so  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced :  whether  (not  whither 
as  in  Milton's  own  editions)  the 
prune  orb,  the  sun,  had  TvUed 
thither  diurnal,  that  is  in  a  day's 
time,  with  an  incredible  swift 
motion  ;  or  this  less  volubil  earth 
(with  the  second  syllable  long 
as  it  is  in  the  Latin  volubilis, 

Impubesque  uumus  roirata  volubile 
buxum.         f^g*  /En.  viL  382. 

he  writes  it  voluble  when  he 
makes  the  second  syllable  short  as 
in  ix.  486.)  by  shorter  flight  to  the 
east,  had  left  him  there  at  the 
Azores,  it  being  a  less  motion 
for  the  earth  to  move  from  west 
to  east  upon  its  own  axis  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Coper- 
nicus, than  for  the  heavens  and 
heavenly  bodies  to  move  from 
east  to  west  according  to  the 
system  of  Ptolemy.  Our  author 
in  liice  manner,  iii.  675.  questions 
whether  the  son  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  or  not,  so 
scrupulous  was  he  in  declaring 
for  any  system  of  philosophy. 
598.  Now  came  stUl  evening  on, 
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Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 


fioo 


&c.]  This  is  the  Rrst  evening  in 
the  poem ;  for  the  action  of  the 
preceding  books  lying  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  tifne 
could  not  be  computed.  When 
Satan  came  first  to  the  earth » 
and  made  that  famous  soliloquy 
at  the  beginning  of  this  book^ 
the  sun  was  high  in  hi$  meridian 
tower;  and  this  is  the  erening 
of  that  day  5  and  surely  there 
never  was  a  finer  evening; 
words  cannot  furnish  out  a  more 
lovely  description.  The  greatest 
poets  in  all  ages  have  as  it  were 
vied  one  with  another  in  their 
descriptions  of  evening  and 
night;  but  for  the  variety  of 
numbers  and  pleasing  images,  I 
know  of  nothing  parallel  or 
comparable  to  this  to  be  found 
among  all  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient or  modem  poetry.  There 
is  no  need  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  it ;  it  must  charm 
every  tx>dy,  who  does  but  read 
it  or  hear  it.  I  can  recollect 
only  one  description  fit  to  be 
mentioned  after  this^  and  that 
is  of  a  fine  moonshiny  night  by 
way  of  similitude  in  Homer, 
Iliad.  yiiL  555.  where  Mr.  Pope 
has  taken  more  than  ordinary 
pains  to  make  the  translation 
excellent  as  the  original. 

'Xl#  r  ir    If  tvfmf^  M^r^m  fmumf  mft^ 
^UiMT  m^iT^iWta,  irt  r  twXir§  wufist 

Xlmfrm  %%  r  ii)ir«4  m^rfm*  yiynt*  )•  ri 


Am  when  the  moon,  refulgent  bmp 
of  night, 

(ftr  faeav'n'f  tiear  asure  tptesdi  bcr 
sacred  light. 

When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  dcq» 
serene. 

And  not  a  cloud  o*ercasts  the  aoioao 
scene; 

Aroond  her  thnme  the  vivid  plaoett 
roU, 

And  stars  anoumber'd  gild  the  glow- 
ing pole, 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  ver- 
dure shed. 

And  tip  with  stiver  every  mountain's 
bead; 

Then  shine  tbe  vmlea»  the  rocks  in 
prospect  ri^t 

A  fiood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  tbe 
skies: 

The  conscioua  swains  rejoicing  in  tlie 
sight. 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blcsa  tbe  use- 
ful light. 

Milton*s  description,  we  see, 
leaves  off,  where  Homer's  be* 
gins ;  and  though  tbe  quotation 
is  somewhat  long,  yet  I  am 
persuaded  the  reader  cannot  but 
be  pleased  with  it^  as  it  is  a  sort 
of  continuation  of  the  same 
beautiful  scene. 

59s.  —and  iwiUghi gray]  Mil- 
ton is  very  singular  in  tbe  fre- 
quent and  particuUir  notice 
which  he  takes  of  the  twilight, 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  evening.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the 
same  in  any  other  poet ;  and 
yet  there  is,  to  be  sure,  some- 
thing so  agreeable  in  that  soft 
and  gentle  light,  and  such  a 
peculiar  fragrance  attends  it  in 
the  summer  months,  that  it  is  a 
circumstance  which  adds  great 
beauty  to  his  description.  I  havt 
often  thought  that  the  weakness 
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They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleasM :  now  glowed  the  fiirnarnqnt 
With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus,  that  led,  .  605 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveiPd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve«     Fair  consort,  th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  rettrM  to  rest  611 

Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep 


of  our  poet's  eyes,  to  which  this 
kind  of  light  must  be  vastly 
pleasant^  might  be  the  reason 
that  he  so  often  introduces  the 
mention  of  it.     Thyer. 

598.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  his  deftcriptions  of  the  early 
morning.  As  in.  Par.  Lost^  vii. 
S74.  and  Lycidas,  187. 

When  the  still  morn  went  out  vUh 
tandcUigray, 

But  Shakespeare  also  is  fond  of 
tht  gray  morning. 

The  gruy-eifd  mom  nnilet  on  the 
frowning  night. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii,  S.  and  again 
iii.  5.  And  the  morrow  gray  was 
a  common  expression  with  our 
early  poels,  as  Chaucer,  in  his 
Knighrs  Tale,  1493.  Sackville, 
Induct.  St.  40.     Dunsier. 

603.  She  all  night  long  her 
amorous  detcant  tung-]  Perhaps 
he  remembered  Petrarch^  Sonn,x. 


El'  rongnuol,  che  dolcenaente  a  I'om- 

bra 
Tutte  le  notte  si  lamenta  e  piagne. 

T.  Warton, 

604.  Silence  was  pleas'dl  Com- 
pare Comus,  557- 

that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  ware,  Ac, 

The  conceit  in  both  passages  is 

unworthy  of  the  poet.     7.  fVar- 

ton. 

609.  Jnd  o'er  the  dark    her 

silver  mantle  threw,]    See  Ode  on 

the  Passion,  30,    And  in  Buck^- 

hurst  8  Induction,  st.  iv, 

Loe^  the  night  with  mistie  vnamtelt 
spread. 

and  St.  xl. 

—.Let  the  night's  black  mistie  munteh 
rise. 

Bowie, 

614.  — and  the  timely  dew  of 

sleep 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumberous 

weight  inclines 
Our  eye-lids :"} 
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Now  felling  with  soft  slumberous  weight  inchnes     6i5 

Our  eye-lids :  other  creatures  all  day  long 

Rove  idle  unemploy'd,  and  less  need  rest ; 

Mao  bath  bis  daily  work  of  body'  or  mind 

Appointed,  which  declares  bis  dignity, 

And  the  regard  of  heav'n  on  all  bis  ways  ;  6so 

While  other  animals  unactive  range. 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

To  m(HT0w  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 

With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform  695 

Yon  flow'ry  arbours,  yonder  alleys  green, 

Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  ovei^rown. 

That  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 

More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth  : 

Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums,       sso 

That  lie  bestroWn  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 

Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease ; 

Mean  while,  as  nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  perfect  beauty*  adom'd. 
My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidd'st  est 

Spenser  Faery  Queeiij  b.  i,  cant.  €S8.    That  mock  our  Kant  ma- 

i.  St.  86,  nuring,]    Manuring  ia  not  here 

Tbe  dmoptng  niglit  Itaui  creqieth  oa  to  be  uiideretood  in  the  commoa 

ibem  fui,  sense,    but    aa    working    with 

jind  the  lad  iHmour  loading  iMr  eyf-  hands,  u  the  French  m 


A.  mc^s^r  of  Morpheua  o.  (tea  ''  "«■  "  immediately  after,  to  lop, 

dut  to  riu  away  what  is  acattcred. 

Smttt  ttntnh'Ting   dor,   Oa  wiieh  to  Rickardaon. 

Uap  ihem  bid,.  6S5.  My  avlkor  and  dup<uer,] 

Thyer,  jTo,-  ,i,Aoiii  and  from  mhom  I  kmu 

6S7-    Our  XDolk]    In  the  first  ^tiie<j, in  our  poet'eown  words, 

lition  it  was  our  walkx,  in  the  ver.  440.  My  author,  the  author 

cond  and   all    folluwtng  out  of  my  being,  out  of  whom  I  was 

>U;.  made.     Hume, 
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Unargued  I  obey  ;  so  God  orflains ; 

Grod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike.  64o 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds  ;  pleasant  the  sun. 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  firuit,  and  flower, 

Glistering  with  dew  ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth  645 

After  soft  showers ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 


We  have  another  view  of  our 
first  parents  in  their  evening 
discourses,  which  are  foil  of 
pleasing  images  and  sentiments 
suitable  to  their  condition  and 
characters.  The  speech  of  Eve 
in  particular  is  dressed  up  in 
such  a  soft  and  natural  torn  of 
the  words^  as  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.    Addison. 

640.  AU  teoMotu  qnd  their 
change,']  We  should  understand 
here  the  seasons  of  the  day,  and 
not  of  the  year.  So  in  viii.  69* 
we  read 

His  seatotUf  hours,  or  days,or  months, 
or  years : 

and  in  ix.  200.  be  says,  Adam 
and  Eve  partake  the  seaion  prime 
for  sweetest  scents,  that  is,  the 
morning.  It  was  now  an  eter- 
nal  spring,  ver.  268.  and  we 
shall  read  in  x.  677.  of  the 
changes  made  after  the  fall, 

to  bring  in  change 
Of  seasons  to  each  dime;  dse  had 

the  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth  with  ver- 
dant flowers* 


And  we  may  farther  observe, 
that  Eve  in  the  following  charm* 
ing  lines  mentions  monmg, 
evening,  nighi,  the  times  of  the 
day,  and  not  the  seasons  of  the 
year. 

>  641.  Snf^  is  the  breath  of 
marti,  &c.]  Mr.  Dryden  in  his 
preface  to  Juvenal  has  observed 
upon  our  author,  that  he  could 
not  find  any  efegant  turns  in 
him  either  on  the  words  or  on 
the  thoughts.  But  Mr.  Addison 
in  one  of  the  Tatlers  (No.  114.) 
quotes  this  delightful  passage  in 
vindication  of  Milton,  and  re* 
marks  that  the  variety  of  images 
in  it  is  infinitely  pleasing,  and 
the  recapitulation  of  each  par- 
ticular image,  with  a  little 
varying  of  the  expression,  makes 
one  of  the  finest  turns  of  words 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  farther 
observes,  that  though  the  sweet- 
ness of  these  verses  has  some- 
thing in  it  of  a  pastoral,  yet  it 
excels  the  ordinary  kind,  as 
much  as  the  scene  of  it  is  above 
an  ordinary  field  or  meadow. 
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Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon, 

And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train  : 

But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  she  ascends  650 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  nor  rising  sun 

On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  £k>wer, 

Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 

Nor  grateful  evening  mild ;  nor  silent  night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  moon,         655 

Or  glittering  star-light  without  thee  is  sweet. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these  ?  for  whom 

This  glorious  sight,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes  ? 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplish 'd  Eve,         660 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth. 
By  morrow  evening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn. 


648.  WUhihU  her  uUemn  bird,] 
The  nightingale^  most  tnusicai, 
most  melancholif,  as  he  says  else- 
where. She  is  called  the  solemn 
nightingale,  vii.  435. 

660.  Daughter  qf  Gad  and 
man,  accwnplieh*d  Eve,]  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  excellent  notes  upon 
Homer,  b.  i.  wtr,  97*  observes, 
that  those  appellations  of  praise 
and  honour,  with  which  the 
heroes  in  Homer  so  frequently 
salute  each  other,  were  agreeable 
to  the  style  of  the  ancient  times, 
as  appears  from  several  of  the 
like  nature  in  Scripture.  Milton 
has  not  been  wanting  to  give 
his  poem  this  cast  of  antiquity, 
throughout  which  our  first  pa- 
rents almost  always  accost  each 


other  with  some  title,  that  ex- 
presses a  respect  to  the  dignity 
of  human  nature. 

661.  These  have  their  course] 
I  have  presumed  to  make  a  small 
alteration  here  in  the  text,  and 
read  These,  though  in  most  other 
editions,  and  even  in  Milton's 
own,  I  find  Those ;  because  it  is 
said  before,  ver.  657. 

But  wherefore  all  night  long  ahine 
ihete$ 

and  afterwards,  ver.  674. 

Tfiste  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep 

of  night. 
Shine  not  in  Tain ; 

both  which  passages  evince  that 
Those  hfere  is  an  error  of  the 
press. 
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Ministering  light  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  r^in  665 

Her  old  possession,  and  extingqish  life 

In  nature  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fires 

Not  only'  inlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 

Of  various  influence  foment  and  warm. 

Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down  670 

Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 

On  earth,  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 

Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night,         674 

Shine  not  in  vain ;  nor  think,  though  men  were  none. 

That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise : 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep : 

All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold 

Both  day  and  night :  how  often  from  the  steep        6so 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 

Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air. 


671*  Their  tiellar  virtue]  As 
Milton  was  an  universal  scholar, 
80  be  had  not  a  IHtle  affectation 
of  shewing  his  learning  of  all 
kinds,  and  makes  Adam  dis* 
course  here  somewhat  like  an 
adept  in  astrology,  which  was 
too  moch  the  philosophy  of  his 
own  times*  What  he  says  after- 
wards of  nmnberless  spiritual 
creatures  walking  the  earth  on- 
seen,  and  joining  in  praises  to 
their  great  Creator,  is  of  a  no- 
bler strain,  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  revelation,  as  well  as 
more  pleasing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  seems  to  be  an  imita- 
tion and  improvement  of  old 


Hesiod's  notion  of  goodgeniusses, 
the  guardians  of  mortal  men, 
clothed  with  air,  wandering  every 
where  through  the  earth.  See 
Hesiod,  i.  120—125. 

082.  Celestial  voices  to  the  mid- 
night air,"]  Singing  I0  the  mid- 
night air.   So  in  Virg.  Eel.  i.  67. 

"-canel  ftondator  ad  auras* 

For,  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes,  there 
should  be  a  comma  after  note, 
that  the  construction  may  be 
Singing  their  great  Creator  to  the 
midnight  air.  And  this  notion 
of  their  singing  thus  by  night 
is  agreeable  to  we  account  given 
by  Lucretius,  iv.  586. 
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Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  other's  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  oft  in  bands 

While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk    685 

With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 

In  full  harmonic  number  join'd,  their  songs 

Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  passM 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r ;  it  was  a  place  ego 

Chosen  by  the  sovran  Planter,  when  he  ftamM 
All  things  to  Man's  delightful  use ;  the  roof 
Of  thickest  covert  was  inwoven  shade 
Laurel  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  firm  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side  695 

Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenced  up  the  verdant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine 
Rear'd  high  their  flourished  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic  ;  underfoot  the  violet,  700 

Quorum  noctivago  strepitu^  ludoque         Sic  positae  quoDiam  auavea  miacetii 

jocanti,  odores. 

Adfirmant    volgb    taciturna  silentia  Hume, 

rumpiy 
Chordarumqae  aonoa  fieri,  dulcasque         69B.  Irig]    The  flower-de-luce 

TibU  q*ua8"findit  digitia  pulsata  ca-     **^,  ^*"^^^  ^'?" ,  '^scmbling  ihe 
ncntum.  colours  of  the  Ins  or  minbow. 

688.  Divide  the  nigh^  '  Into  ^  ^~  f^J^i  ^^""^  'V^"^  ^^' 
watches,   as    the    ti^m^    did     •"I'tjle  before  we  haye  t««K)re« 

among  the  ancients,  s^^nding  fj^f"  f"""*!^^  Tf*"'  ^  "'j 

as  the  watch  was  relieved,  which  "^^^7^"  .«*^t  ^  ?/  .^*^"^   V^ 

was  called  dividing  the  night.  ""5^^    ^^^  omissions  are  fre- 

^           ®  quent  in  Milton, 

—cum  ))ucdna  noctem  700.  the  violet 

Richards    Homer,  Iliad.  3dv.  S47. 
694»  Laurel  and  myrtle,]  Virg. 

Eel.  ii.  54.  '''•'"  ^  ^'  X^*^  ^«  f «"  n^^<%m  «'«ni», 

Et  V08,  <S  lauri*  carpam,  ct  to  proxi*         Il»%uf  mu  futXMuw,  is  «r«  v^^  Wtr* 
mamyrte,  ..^y,.  i 
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Crocus,  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 

Broider'd  the  ground,  more  colourM  than  with  stone 

Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creature  here, ' 

Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm  durst  enter  none, 

Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.     In  shadier  bower       705 

More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd. 

Pan  or  Sylvanus  never  slept,  nor  Nymph, 

Nor  Faunus  haunted.     Here  in  close  recess 

With  flowers,  garlands,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs 

Espoused  Eve  deckM  first  her  nuptial  bed,  710 

And  heav'nly  quires  the  hymenaean  sung. 


Glad  earth  perceives,  and  from  her 
bosom  poors 

Unbidden  herbs,  and  voluntary 
flow*rs ; 

Thick  new-bom  violets  a  soft  carpet 
spread. 

And  clusi'ring  lotos  swellM  the  rising 
bed. 

And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  be- 
atrow. 

And  flamy  crocus  made  the  moun- 
tain ^ow« 

Where  Mr.  Pope  remarks,  that 
in  oar  author  the  very  torn  of 
Homer's  verses  is  observed,  and 
the  cadence,  and  almost  the 
words  finely  translated. 

703.  Of  coslliest  emblem :]  Em- 
blem is  here  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  aenae  for  inlaid  floors  of 
atone  or  wood,  to  make  figures 
mathematical  or  pictaral : 

Arte  pavimenti  atque  emUemaU  ver« 
miculato. 

Bentley. 

705.  — Jn  shadier  bower]  So 
it  is  in  the  first  edition.  The 
purport  of  the  simile  is  this, 
There  never  was  a  more  shady, 
more  sacred  and  sequestered 
bower,  though  but  in  fiction. 


than  this  was  in  reality.  Pan» 
the  god  of  shepherds,  or  Sylva- 
nus, the  god  of  woods  and 
groves.  Wood-nymph,  or  Faunus, 
the  tutelary  60a  of  husbandmen, 
were  not  even  feigned  to  enjoy 
a  more  sweet  recess  than  this  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

706.  Sequeitered  occurs  in  the 
same  application,  Comus,  500. 

How  could*Bt  thou  find  this  dark  se- 
questerM  nook  ? 

r.  Warton. 

709.  With  fiowers,}  Milton 
usually  spells  it  flours^  but  here 
it  is  with  two  syllMes  Jlowers ; 
when  he  pronounces  the  word  as 
one  syllable,  he  sometimes  spells 
\iJlower,JUnD'r,  BometlmesJIcure, 
sometimes  yfouer  .*  and  so  like- 
wise bower  he  spells  difierently 
bower,  bawr,  bowre;  and  shower 
likewise  shower,  shcwr,  showre. 
It  is  fitting  that  all  these  should 
be  reduced  to  some  certain  stand*^ 
ard,  and  what  standard  more' 
proper  than  the  present  practice, 
and  especially  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  same' in 
Milton  himself  ? 
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What  day  the  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 

Brought  her  in  naked  beauty  more  adorn 'd. 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 

EndowM  with  all  their  gifts,  and  O  too  like  715 

In  sad  event,  when  to  th'  unwiser  son 

Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  she  insnar^d 

Mankind  with  her  fair  looks,  to  be  avenged 

On  him  who  had  stole  Jove^s  authentic  fire. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arrived,  both  stood,        720 
Both  turned,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heaven, 


714.  More  UwHy  than  Pandora, 
&c.]  The  story  is  this.  Prome- 
theus the  son  of  Japhet  (or 
Japetus)  had  stolen  fire  from 
heaven^  Jove's  authentic  fire^  the 
originid  and  prototype  of  all 
earthly  fire,  which  Jupiter  being 
angry  at,  to  be  revenged  sent 
him  Pandoray  so  called  because 
all  the  gods  had  contributed 
their  gifts  to  make  her  more 
charming,  (for  so  the  word  sig- 
nifies.) She  was  brought  by 
Hermes  (Mercury),  but  was  not 
received  bv  Prometheus  the 
wiser  son  m  Japhet,  (as  the  name 
implies,)  but  by  his  brother  Epi- 
metheus  the  unmser  son*  She 
enticed  his  foolish  curiosity  to 
open  a  box  which  she  brought, 
wherein  were  contained  all 
manner  of  evils.     Richardson, 

The  epithet  unwiser  doen  not 
imply  that  his  brother  Prome- 
theus was  unwise.  Milton  uses 
unwiser,  as  any  Latin  writer 
would  imprudentior,  for  not  so 
wise  as  he  should  have  been.  So 
audacior,    timidior,    vehementior. 


iracundior,  &c.  mean  bolder,  &r. 
quam  par  est,  than  is  right  and 
tit,  and  imply  less  than  audax, 
timidus,  &c.  in  the  positive  de- 
gree.    Jortm, 

720.  Thus  at  their  shady  lodge 
arrivd,  both  stood, 

Both  turned,  &c.] 
A  great  admirer  of  Milton  ob- 
serves, that  he  sometimes  places 
two  monosyllables  at  the  end  of 
the  line  stopping  at  the  fourth 
foot,  to  adapt  the  measure  of 
the  verse  to  the  sense ;  and  then 
begins  the  next  line  in  the  same 
manner,  which  has  a  wonderful 
effect.  This  artful  manner  of 
writing  makes  the  reader  see 
them  stand  and  turn  to  worship 
God  before  they  went  into  their 
bower.  If  this  manner  was 
altered,  much  of  the  effect  of 
the  ))ainting  would  be  lost. 

And   now  uriving  at  Uieir    shadj 

lodge 
Both  stood,  both  tum'd,  and  under 

open  ftkj 
AdorM  the  God  &c. 
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Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 

And  starry  pole :  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 

Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day,  725 

Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employM 

Have  finished,  happy  in  our  mutual  help 

And  mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss 

Ordained  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 

For  us  too  large,  where  thy  abundance  wants  730 

Partakers,  and  uncropt  fells  to  the  ground. 


72S.  — the  mocn'9  resplendent 

globe, 
And  siany  pole  .-^ 
Virg.  Ma.  vi.  7^5. 

Lveentopque  globum  lunm,  TiUnia* 
qoe  astra. 

724.  — T^otf  also  mad^H  the 
night,  &c.]  A  masterly  transi- 
tion this,  which  the  poet  makes 
to  their  evening  worship.  Most 
of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have 
imitated  the  ancients,  in  begin- 
ning a  speech  without  premising, 
that  the  person  said  thus  and 
thus  ',  but  as  it  is  easy  to  imitate 
the  ancients  in  the  omission  of 
two  or  three  words,  it  requires 
judgment  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  shall  not  be 
roissedf  and  that  the  speech  may 
begin  naturally  without  them. 
There  is  a  fine  instance  of  this 
kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Longi- 
nus.    Addison, 

I  conceive  Mr.  Addison  meant 
sect  27*  and  the  instance  there 
given  is  of  Hector  being  first 
named,  and  then  of  a  sudden  in- 
troduced as  speaking,  without 
any  notice  given  that  he  does  so. 
But  the  transition  here  in  Milton 
is  of  another  sort;    it  is  first 


speaking  of  a  person,  and  then 
suddenly  turning  the  discourse, 
and  speaking  to  him.  And  we 
may  observe  the  like  transition 
from  the  third  to  the  second  per- 
son in  the  hymn  to  Hercules, 

Virg.  JEn.viii.  291. 

ut  duros  mille  labores 
Putulerit.    Tu    nubigenas,  invktt, 
bimembres  &c. 

729*  — ond  this  delicious  place] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads.  Thou  this  de- 
licious place,  that  is.  Thou  macTsi 
&c.  as  in  ver.  724.  Thou  also 
mattst  the  night.  Dr.  Pearce 
chooses  rather  to  read  thus, 

x-the  crown  of  all  our  blits 
0idain*d   by  thee  m  this  delicioua 
place. 

The  construction  no  doubt  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  without 
any  alteration  we  may  under- 
stand the  passage  with  Dr.  Pearce 
thus,  and  thou  mad'st  this  de* 
'licious  place:  or  with  Mr.  Richard- 
son thus,  happy  in  our  mutual 
help,  and  mutual  love,  the  chief 
of  all  our  Miss,  thy  gift,  and 
happy  in  this  delicious  Paradise : 
or  thus,  happy  in  our  msttual  help 
and  mutual  hoe,  the  crown  of  all 
our  bHss,  and  of  this  delicious 
place. 
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But  thou  hast  promisM  from  us  two  a  race 

To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake, 

And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep.  735 

This  said  unanimous,  and  other  rites 
Observing  none,  but  adoration  pure 
Which  God  likes  best,  into  their  inmost  bower 
Handed  they  went ;  and  easM  the  putting  ofi^ 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear,  740 

Straight  side  by  side  were  laid  ;  nor  tum'd  I  ween 
Adam  from  his  feir  spouse,  nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused  : 
Whatever  hypocrites  austecely  talk 
Of  purity  and  place  and  innocence,  745 


735.  — %  gift  of  sleep]  Dr. 
fientley  reacfs  the  gi/l,  and  ob- 
serves that  it  is  word  for  word 
from  Hbraer,  who  has  the  ex- 
pression frequently : 

\Xtfr0, 

Bot  thy  gift  is  rights  for  in  ver. 
61 2.  Milton  says  that  God  hath 
set  labour  and  rest  to  men  suc- 
cessive;  therefore  sleep  is  God^s 
gift :  and  Virgil  (whom  Milton 
oftener  imitates  than  Homer) 
says  of  sleep, 

— 4ono  Div&tn  gratistima  serpit 

Mn.  U.  269.    . 
Peartfi^ 

7S6.  This  said  unanimous,  and 

other  riles 
Observing  none,  but  adoration 

pure 
Which  God  Ukes  best,] 
Here  Milton  expresses  his  own 
farourite   notions   of  devotion. 


which,  it  is  well  known,  were 
very  much  against  any  thing  ce- 
remonial; and  this  confirms  what 
was  observed  in  his  life,  that  he 
was  fiill  of  the  interior  of  reli- 
gion, though  he  little  regarded 
the  exterior.     Thyer, 

744.  Whatever  hypocrites  &c.] 
Our  author  calls  those,  who 
under  a  notion  of  greater  purity 
and  perfection  decry  and  forbid 
marriage  as  they  do  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  hypocrites ;  and 
says  afterwards  that  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  our  Destroyer,  in  al- 
lusion to  that  text  of  St.  Paul, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2,  3.  Now  the 
Spirit  speaketh  expressly  that  in 
the  latter  times  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  »€- 
ductMg  spirits  and  doctrines  of  de- 
vils, speaking  Ues  in  hypocrisy, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with 
a  hot  iron,  forbidding  to  marry, 
&c. 
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Defaming  as  impure  what  God  declares 

Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

Our  Maker  bids  increase  ;  who  bids  abstain 

But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

Hail  wedded  Love,  mysterious  law,  true  source       75b 

Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 

In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  men 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range ;  by  thee 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure,  755 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 


750.  Hail  wedded  Love,  &c.]  supposed  to  be  mtjsterwui  is  no 
An  ingenious  friend  has  informed  law  at  all,  is  easily  answered; 
me,  that  this  address  to  wedded  foThymysterioushe(Dr,hent\ey) 
love  is  borrowed  from  one  of  mefms,  itseM  hidden  or  concealed ; 
Tasso's  letters;  0  dolce  con^  and  Milton  means,  containing 
giuntione  de*  cuori,  o  soave  unione  some  hidden  meaning  in  it,  be- 
de  gU  animi  nostri,  o  UgiUmo  sides  the  plain  precept  which 
nodo,  &c.  The  quotation  would  appeared.  Pearce, 
swell  this  note  to  too  great  a  752.  — of  all  things  common 
length;  but  the  reader,  who  else.]  Dr«  Bentley  reads  *mcng 
understands  Italian,  may>  if  he  all  things;  but  o/* signifies  amoii^ 
please,  compare  the  original  in  this  place,  as  it  does  in  ver. 
with  our  author,  and  he  will  411.  and  in  v.  659.  ^1*  2^*  &nd 
easily  perceive  what  an  excellent  elsewhere.  Pearce. 
copier  Milton  was,  as  judicious  756.  — and  all  the  charities] 
in  omitting  some  circumstances  Charities  .is  used  in  the  Latin 
as  in  imitating  others.  It  is  in  signification,  and  like  caritates 
one  of  Tasso's  letters  to  his  comprehends  all  the  relations, 
relation  Signor  Hercole  Tasso,  all  the  endearments  of  con- 
lib,  ii.  p.  150.  Edit.  In  Venetia.  snnguinity  and  affinity,  as  in 
1592.  Cicero  De  Ofliciis,  i.   17.  Cari 

750.  — mysterious  law,']  That  sunt  parent«^s,  cari  liberi,  pro- 
is,  including  a  mystery  in  it,  in  pinqui,  familiares ;  sed  omnes 
the  same  sense  as  mysteriovs  omnium  caritates  patria  una 
rites  are  spoken  of  before.  He  complexa  est.  It  is  used  like- 
plainly  alludes  to  St.  Paul's  wise  in  this  manner  in  the 
calling  matrimony  a  mystery,  Italian,  and  by  Tasso  in  the 
Eph.  V.  53.  No  need  then  for  place  which  our  author  is  here 
Dr.  Bentley *s  mysterious  league:  imitating.  Ma  la  charita  del 
and   his  objection,  that  a  law  JgUvolo,  e  del  padre, 
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Of  father,  son,  and  brotlier  first  were  kooven. 
Far  be'  it,  that  I  should  write  thee  sin  or  blame. 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  hoUest  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets,  76O 

Whose  bed  is  undefiPd  and  chaste  pronounced,  . 
Present,  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  usM. 
Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings. 
Reigns  here  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  smile      rfis 


undated. 
have    bad 
marriage^ 
bave    had 


761.  Whose  bed  u  undefil'd  and 
chaste  pronounced,']  In  allusion 
to  Heb.  xiii.  4.  Marriage  is 
honourable  in  all,  arid  the  bed 
And  Milton  must 
a  good  opinion  of 
or  he  would  never 
three  wives.  And 
though  this  panegyric  upon 
wedded  love  may  be  condemned 
fi8  a  digression,  yet  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  digression,  when  it 
grows  so  naturally  out  of  the 
(kubiject,  and  is  introduced  so 
properly,  while  the  action  nf  the 
poem  is  in  a  manoer  suspended, 
And  while  Adam  and  £ve  are 
lying  down  to  sleep;  ond  if 
morality  be  one  great  end  of 
poetry,  that  end  cannot  be  better 
promoted  than  by  such  digres- 
sions as  thiB  and  that  upon 
hypocrisy  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  book, 

76s.  Here  love  his  golden  shafts 
employs,  here  lights 

His  constant  lamp,  and  waves 
his  purple  vsuigs,"] 
Here,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes, 
there  U  a  pidpable  imitation  of 
Jouson,  Hynienssi,  vol.  v.  p. 
S91. 


Marriage  love's  object  ia,  at  wluMe 

bright  eyes 
He  lights  his  torches,  and  calls  them 

his  skies ; 
For  htr  he  wings  his  shoulders,  Ike. 

But  our  author  has  a  reference 
to  Ovid's  Cupid,  who  has  a 
golden  dart  with  a  sharp  point, 
which  is  attractive;  anaonex>f 
lead  and  blunted,  which  is  re-i* 
pulsive.     Metam.  i.  470. 

Quod  facit,  auratum  est,  et  cuspide 
fulget  aeutA, 

So  agoin,  of  faithless  love, 
"  Strait  his  [Love*s]  arrows  lose 
their  golden  heads."  Divorce, 
b.  i.  cb.  vi.  Prose  Works,  i.  174^ 
r.  fVarton. 

765.  Reign»  here  and  revels;'] 
What  our  author  here  aaye-  of 
marriage,  Marino  applies  in  the 
same  terms  to  Venus  in  his  den- 
ser! ption  of  her,  AdoD.  caat.  ii. 
St*  114w  and  it  is  probable  that 
Milton  alluded  to  this  and  other 
such  extravagances  of  the  poets, 
and  meant  to  say,  that  what 
they  had  extmvagautly  and 
fiilsely  applied  to  loose  wantott 
love,  was  really  true  qf  that 
passion  10  its  stat«  of  ianooenoe. 
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Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  uiiindear'cl, 

Casual  fruition ;  nor  in  court  amours, 

Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  baU, 

Or  serenate,  which  the  starved  lov^  sings 

To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain.  770 

These  luli'd  by  nightingales  embracing  slept. 

And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flowery  roof 

Show'r'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repaired.     Sleep  on, 

Blest  pair  ;  and  O  yet  happiest,  if  ye  seek 

No  happier  state,  and  know  to  know  no  more.         775 

.   Now  had  night  measured  with  her  fihadowy  cone 


Qaiui  Amor  Bi  trafltulk,  e  quiadi 
impen. 

Thyer. 

767.  -xjlor  in  eouri  amours, 
Mix*d  dMnce,  or  tvanton  mask,"] 
Milton  now  speaks  contemptu- 
oqbIj  of  those  interludes,  which 
had  been  among  the  chief  di- 
'Versions  of  an  elegant  and  liberal 
oiOnarch.  And  in  his  Ready  and 
tttxy  way  to  establish  a  free  com^ 
monwealth,  written  in  166O,  on 
the  tnconvenienees  and  dangers  qf 
readmitting  kingship,  and  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  naarimu 
kmrnanr  of  returning  to  Bondage, 
he  says, "  a  king  must  be  adored 
as  a  demigod,  with  a  dissolute 
and  haughty  court  about  him, 
of  vast  expence  and  loxury, 
masks  and  reoeis,  to  th<^  debauch- 
ing our  prime  gentry,  both  male 
and  female,  not  in  their  pastimes 
onty,  Ac"     Pr.  W.  i.  59a 

There  had  been  a  time  when 
Milton  had  not  yet  contracted  an 
aversion  to  courts  and  court 
amnsemeota.    In  L'AUegroj 

-*-Poinp,  and  feast^  and  revelry. 
With  mask,  and  antiqua  pageantry. 


&re  among  his  pleasures:  aod 
the  Mask  was  a  species  of  en* 
tertainment  to  which  as  a  writer 
he  had  given  encouragement. 
The  royal  Masks  however  did 
not,  like  Comus»  always  abound 
with  Platonic  recommendationa 
of  the  doctrine  of  chastity,  T. 
Warton. 

769.  Or  serenatey  which  the 
starvd  -lover  sings']  We  com- 
monly say  serenade  with  the 
French,  but  Milton  keeps,  as 
usual,  the  Italian  word  serenate, 
which  the  starved  lover  single, 
starved  as  thia  compliment  was 
commonly  paid  in  sereno,  in 
clear  cold  nights.  Horace  men- 
tions this  circumstance,  Od.  iii. 
X.  i. 

Extremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyee, 
Sttvo  nupta  viio,  me  lamcn  aaperas 
Projectam  ante  fores  objicere  incolii 
Plorares  aquilonibus : 

and  in  another  of  his  odes  he 
has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one 
oflhese  songs,  Od.  i.  xxv.  7* 

lie  tuo  loQgas  pereanta  aoalai^ 

Lydia,  dormif. 

776.   Now  had  night  measur'd 
t9 
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Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault, 

And  from  their  ivory  port  the  Cherubim 

Forth  issuing  at  th*  accustomM  hour  stood  armM 

To  their  night  watches  in  warlike  parade,  730 

When  Gabriel  to  his  next  in  pow'r  thus  spake. 

Uzziel,  half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strictest  watch  ;  these  other  wheel  the  north  ; 


with  her  shadowy  cone]  A  cone 
is  a  figure  round  at  bottom,  and 
leaseninff  all  the  way  end's  in  a 
point.  This  is  the  form  of  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  the  base  of 
the  cone  standing  upon  that  side 
of  the  globe  where  the  sun  is 
not,  and  consequently  when  it  is 
night  there.  This  cone  to 
those  who  are  on  the  darkened 
side  of  the  earth,  could  it  be 
seen,  would  mount  as  the  sun 
fell  lower,  and  be  at  its  utmost 
highth  in  the  vault  of  their  hea- 
yen  when  it  was  midnight.  The 
shadowy  cone  had  now  arisen 
half  way,  consequently  sup- 
posing it  to  be  about  the  time 
when  the  days  and  nights  were 
of  equal  length,  (as  it  was  x.  399,) 
it  must  be  now  about  nine 
o*clock,  the  usual  time  of  the 
angels  setting  their  sentries,  as 
it  immediately  follows.  This  is 
marking  the  time  very  poetically. 
Richardson. 

777.  Half  way  up  hUt]  The 
expression  is  something  dark, 
but  it  is  right.  Halfway  up  hill, 
half  way  towards  midnight,  the 
third  hour  of  the  night;  the 
accustomed  hour  for  the  first 
military  watch  to  take  '  their 
rounds.  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  ii.  st.  1 . 


Phoebus  WM  dimbinff  up  the  eastern 
hill. 

Bentley. 

777.  — this  vast  sublunear  vault,] 
For  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
sweeps  as  it  were  the  whole  arch 
or  vault  of  heaven  between  the 
earth  and  moon,  and  extends 
beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
as  appears  from,  the  lunar 
eclipses. 

778.  And  from  their  ivory  port 
&c.]  We  cannot  conceive  that 
here  is  any  allusion  to  the  ivory 
gate  of  sleep,  mentioned  bf 
Homer  and  Virgil,  from  whence 
fiilse  dreams  proceeded  ;  fbr  the 
poet  could  never  intend  to  in- 
sinuate that  what  he  was  saying 
about  the  angelic  guards  was  aU 
a  fiction.  As  the  rock  was  of 
alabaster,  ver.  543.  so  he  makes 
the  gate  of  ivory,  and  bouses 
and  palaces  of  ivory  are. men- 
tioned as  instances  of  magni6- 
cence  in  Scripture,  as  are  like- 
wise doors  of  ivory  in  Ovid, 
Met.  iv.  185. 

Lemnius  extempio  valvat  pateAdt 
ehumat, 

782.  Uzziel,']  The  next  com- 
manding angel  to  Gabriel;  hit 
name  in  Hebrew  is  the  strength  of 
God,  as  all  God's  mighty  angek 
are.     Hume. 
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Our  circuit  meets  full  west.     As  flame  they  part, 
Half  wheeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  785 

From  these,  two  strong  and  subtle  spi*rits  he  callM 
That  near  him  stood,  and  gave  them  thus  in  charge. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon,  with  wing'd  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no  nook ; 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  feir  creatures  lodge,      790 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arrivM 
Who  tells  of  some  infernal  spirit  seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?)  escaped 
The  bars  of  hell,  on  errand  bad  no  doubt :  795 

Such  where  ye  find,  seize  fast,  and  hither  bring. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files. 
Dazzling  the  moon  ;  these  to  the  bow^r  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought :  him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  'toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  soo 


784.  — Ab  jlame  they  pcarii] 
This  break  in  the  verse  is  exccd- 
Icotly  adapted  to  the  subject. 
They  part  as  the  flame  divides 
into  separate  wreaths.  A  short 
simile^  but  expressive  of  their 
quickness  and  rapidity,  and  of 
their  brightness  and  the  splendor 
of  their  armour  at  the  same  time. 
Homer  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Iliad  compares  the  march  of 
the  Trojans  to  the  flame,  but 
this  simile  is  better  suited  to 
tb^se  beings,  of  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture says.  He  maketh  his  angeU 
spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame 
offire. 

785.  Half  wheeling  to  the  shield, 
half  to  the  spear,']  Declinare  ad 
hastamvel  ad  scutum.  Livy.  to 
wheel  to  the  right  or  left.  Hume. 


As  all  the  angels  stood  in  the 
eastern  gate,  their  right  hand 
was  to  the  north,  to  the  spear; 
their  left  hand  to  the  south,  to 
the  shield.  From  these  that 
wheeled  to  the  spear  .Gabriel 
calls  out  two  :  he  himself  then 
was  in  that  company.  Shield 
and  spear  for  left  hand  and  right, 
while  the  men  are  supposed  in 
arms,  gives  a  dignity  of  expres- 
sion,  more  than  the  common 
words  have.    Bentley. 

788.  Ithuriel  and  2^hon,'] 
Two  angels  having  their  names 
as  indication  of  their  offices. 
Ithuriel  in  Hebrew  the  discovery 
of  God.  Zephon  in  Hebrew  a 
secret  or  searcher  of  secrets* 
tiume. 
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Assaying  by  Us  devilish  art  to  vemh 

The  organs  of  her  feiicy%  and  with  them  foige 

Illusions  aa  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams, 

Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 

Th^  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise  ho5 

Like  gentle  breaths  from  rivers  pure,  thence  raise 

At  least  diolemp^d,  discontented  thoughts^ 

Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingend'ring  pride. 

Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear  sio 

TouchM  lightly  ;  for  no  falsehood  can  indure 

Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 

Of  force  to  its  own  likeness  ;  up  he  starts 

Discover^  and  surprised.     As  when  a  spark 

Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid  su 

Fit  for  the  tun  some  magazine  to  store 

Against  a  ruqiourM  war,  the  smutty  grain 


S04.  Or  if,  itupiring  vefi<nn,  &c.] 
So  Virg.  iBn.  vii.  351.  where 
the  aeipent^  that  the  fury  Akcto 
kad  fliiDg  upoo  Amata,  creeps 
toflly  over  ber^ 

Vipeream  inspirans  antmnm 
Fortentat  mmms. 

Richardson. 

The  coDstruction  is.  Assaying 
to  reach  the  organa  of  fancy,  and 
so  to  work  upon  her  hy  phan- 
tasms and  dreams  j  or  (assaying) 
if  he  might  taint  the  animal 
spirits,  which  arise  from  pure 
blood  as  soft  and  gentle  airs 
from  clear  rivers,  and  by  tainting 
the  animal  spirits  might  raise  at 
least  vain  thoughts,  if  not  sinful 
actions. 


SI 4.  — ^  wkeH  a  gjMri 
Lights  OH  a  heap  of  mtfroM 
powder,  Ac] 
Ariosto  uses  the  aame  simile  to 
describe  a  sudden  start  of  pas- 
sion.   OrL  Fur.  caii.t«  x.  st  40. 

Non  cost  fin  mlnitro,  e  tollb  puio 
Tocoo  dftl  foco,  subito  •'aiiampa- 

Ev'q  aa  ealtpetie  vixt  with  Uim* 

atooe  pure, 
Inflameth  strait,  when  once  it  feels 

the  fire.  Harrington, 

Thyer. 

8l6.  Fit  for  the  tun\  It  is 
commonly  called  a  6arre^  .•  but 
Milton  for  the  sake  of  his  verse^ 
and  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  a  less 
vulgar  term>  calls  it  a  tun  from 
the  Frencb  tmneau,  any  cask  or 
vessel. 
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With  sudden  blaze  diffusM  inflames  the  air : 

So  started  up  in  his  own  shape  the  Fiend. 

Back  stept  those  two  fair  Angels  half  amazed  $90 

So  sudden  to  behold  the  grisly  i^ing  ; 

Yet  thus,  unmov'd  with  fear,  accost  him  soon. 

Which  of  those  rebel  spi^rits  adjudged  to  hell 
Com'st  thou,  escapM  thy  prison  ?  and  transformed, 
Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wait,  g^s 

Here  watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep  ? 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan  fillM  with  scorn, 
Know  ye  not  me  }  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  durst  not  soar : 
Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown,  sao 

The  lowest  of  your  throng ;  or  if  ye  know,  . 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain  ? 

To  whom  thus  Zephon,  answering  scorn  with  scorn. 


si  9*  So  started  up  in  hh  own 
0hape  the  Fiend.]  His  plaotiog 
himself  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under 
the  form  of  a  tow^,  in  order  to 
produce  vain  dreams  and  ima- 
ginations* is  a  circumstance  that 
surprises  the  reader;  as  his 
starting  up  in  his  own  form  is 
wonderfully  Rne,  both  in  the 
literal  description,  and  in  the 
moral  which  is  concealed  under 
it.  His  answer^  upon  his  being 
discovered  and  demanded  to 
give  an  account  of  himself^  is 
conformable  to  the  pride  and 
intrepidity  of  his  character. 
Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  in- 
fluence It  had  on  Satan,  is  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  moral. 
AddiMon. 


889.  — there  sUtmg  where  ye 
dutrtt  not  eoar:"}  As  ikiing  is 
frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  other  ancient  writers,  fot 
a  posture  that  implies  a  liigh 
rank  of  dignity  and  powers 
Satan  by  una  expression  io« 
timates  his  great  saperiortty  over 
them,  that  he  had  the  privil^e 
to  Mf,  as  aa  angel  of  figure  and 
authority,  in  an  eminent  part 
of  heaven,  where  they  duret  not 
soar,  where  they  did  not  presume 
even  to  come.     Greenwood. 

SS4.  To  whom  thus  Zephon/] 
Zephon  is  very  properly  made  to 
answer  him,  and  not  Ithuriel, 
that  each  of  them  may  appear 
as  actors  upon  this  occasion. 
Ithuriel  with  bis  spear  restored 

t4 


^ 
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Think  not>  revolted  spi^rit,  thy  shape  the  same,       835 

.Or  undiminished  brightness  to  be  known. 

As  when  thou  stood'st  in  heaven  upright  and  pure ; 

That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good. 

Departed  from  thee^ ;  and  thou  resemblest  now 

Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul.  S40 

But  come,  for  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 

To  him  who  sent  us;  whose  charge  is  to  keep 

This  place  inviolable,  and  these  from  harm. 

So  spake  the  Cherub ;  and  his  grave  rebuke. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace  845 

Invincible :  abash'd.the  Devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue^  in  her  shape  how  lovely ;  saw,  and  pinM 


the  fiend  to  his  own  shape,  and  just  as  in  i.  733.  we  have 

Zephon  rebukes  him.    It  would  _jj|,  hand  wte  kmamm 

not  have  been   so  well,  if  the  Iq  heav*n  £y  many  a  tow*red  stiue> 

same  person  had  done  both.  ture  high. 

835.  Think  noU  revolted  spirit,  Pearce. 

thy  ehape  the  same  But  without  any  alteration  may 

Or  vndmimsh'd  brightness  to  we   not    understand  shape  and 

be  known,']  brightness  as   in   the  accusatiTe 

Dr.     Bentley     judges     rightly  case  after  the  verb  think  f  Think 

enough  that  the  present  reading  not  thy  shape  the  same^  or  un- 

18  faulty  J    for  if  the  words  thy  diminished    brightness    to    be 

shape  the  same  are  in  the  ablative  known  now^  as  it  was  formerly 

case  put  absolutely,  it  is  neces-*  in  heaven. 

sary    that    undiminished    should  845.  Severe  in  youthful  beauty, 

follow  brightness :    and  accord-  added  grace]   Virg.  ^n.  v.  344. 

ingly    the     Doctor     reads    or  n   u      .     ,  t.         .      .   - 

,rs.               J'    '  '  L  J          i.*t.  Gratior  et  pulchro  veniens  in  corport 

brightness  undtmtnished :    which  ▼irtus. 

order  of   the  words  we  must  o^«    »,•  ^    .  •     r       i        r 

follow,  unless  it  may  be  thought  .  ®f  ®-  f  •'"'«'«  *»  *^.  **^(^  ^^ 

as  small  an  alteration  to  r^d  ^^^^/  ^^J    What  is  said  here 

l^yg  of  seeing  Virtue  m  her  shape  now 

*  ^               ,.  ^     .. ..  •     ..  lovely   is    manifestly    borrowed 

^"°L"^mT        "^     •  ^  ^  ^^  ^rom  Plato  and  Cicero,  Fofmam 

the  same  , ,                         ^           .    #►    •  ^ 

Or  iiodiminish'd    brightness   to  Iw  quidera   ipsam   ct  quasi   faciem 

known;  honesti     vides,    quas    si    oculif 
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His  loss  ;  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observM 

His  lustre  visibly  impairM ;  yet  seein*d  86o» 

Undaunted.     If  I  must  contend,  said  he. 

Best  with  the  best,  the  sender  not  the  sent. 

Or  all  at  once ;  more  glory  will  be  won, 

Or  less  be  lost.     Thy  fear,  said  Zephon  bold. 

Will  save  us  trial  what  the  least  can  do  S5S 

Single  against  thee  wicked,  and  thence  weak. 

The  Fiend  replied  not,  overcome  with  rage ; 
But  like  a  proud  steed  reinM,  went  haughty  on, 
Champing  his  iron  curb :  to  strive  or  fly 
He  held  it  vain  ;  awe  from  above  had  quelPd  860 

His  heart,  not  else  dismayed.     Now  drew  they  nigh 
The  western  point,  where  those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squadron  join'd. 
Awaiting  next  command.     To  whom  their  chief 
Gabriel  from  the  front  thus  callM  aloud«  s65 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 

cemeretur^  mirabiles  amores  (ut  ^Bmi  like  a  proud  timi  rHM*d,  jwnI 

ait   Plato)  ezcitaret   sapientis.  ^  **?**g7* 

Cic.  de  OS.  i.  5.  as  what  follows,  jT^d^  „  *T 

Mfv  and  pined  hi$  lo$s,  is  an  This  literally  from  what  Mer- 

imitation  of  Pcrshis,  Sat.  iii.  38.  ^^  "T!  *«  Prometheus.  MschjX. 

Virtutem     videaDt     IntabMcantque     Prom.  ViDCt.  1008. 

Virtue  in  all  her  charms  before  them  "•'^'  ^^9  mmw^numt  f^n. 

■et,  Thyer. 

And  rack  them  with  the  pangs  of  865.  Gabriel  from  the  frrmi] 

vain  regret.                 Hows.  Gabriel  is  pronounced  here  as  a 

858.  —wen*  haughlv  on,]  word  of  three  syliahlet,  though 
Satan  is  afterwards  led  to  commonly  it  is  used  as  only  of 
Gabriel^  the  chief  of  the  guar-  two ;  a  liberty  which  Milton 
diao  angels,  who  kept  watch  in  takes  in  the  names  of  the  angels. 
Paradise.  His  disdainful  be*  666.  0  friends,  I  hear  &c.] 
hariour  on  this  occasion  is  so  Gabriel's  discovering  Satan*s 
remarkable  a  beanty,  -that  the  approach  at  a  distance  is  drawn 
most  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  with  great  strength  and  live- 
take  notice  of  it.    Addison.  liness  of  imaginstion.    Addison. 
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Hasting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpse  discern 

Ithuriel  and  T^phon  through  the  shade, 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  r^al  port, 

But  faded  splendour  wan  ;  who  by  his  gait  870 

And  fierce  demeanour  seems  the  [Mincer of  hell, 

Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  contest ; 

Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  lours.  ^ 

He  scarce  had  ended,  .when  those  two  approach'd. 
And  brief  related  whom  they  brought,  where  found,  875 
How  busied,  in  what  form  and  posture  couchM. 

To  whom  with  stem  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake. 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribed 


The  learned  Mr.  Upton  in  bia 
Critical  Observaiions  on  Shake* 
speare  remarks^  that  Milton  in 
this  whole  episode  keeps  close 
to  his  master  Horner^  who  sends 
mil  Ulysses  and  Diomede  into 
the  Trojan  camp  as  spies,  Iliad. 
X.  538. 


O  ftiends,  I  hm  the  trtad  of  nimlrle 
feet. 

mvTt.    Ter,  540. 

He  scsroe  bad  ended,  when  those 
two  approtfch'd. 

877.  -^fvUh  stem  regard}  An- 
swering to  the  Homeric  2u9n  h^^ 
tc4ftt9Ht  Iliad,  ill  and  uwtf^ec  titn, 
iorve  intuitus,  Iliad,  iv.     Hume* 

S7^  — broke  the  boumis  pre-' 
scrib'd 

To  thy  transgressions^^ 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  transeursums } 
axid  Mr.  Richardson  understands 
transgressions  in  the  same  sense. 
But    as    Dr.  Pearce    obserTes, 


though  it  is  right  to  say  that 
bounds  are  prescribed  to  hinder 
transcursions,  yet  I  think  it  is 
not  proper  to  say,  that  bomi^s 
are  prescribed  to  transcursions. 
And  the  common  reading  is 
justifiable:  for  thoqgh  (as  Dr. 
Bentley  says)  no  bounds  could 
be  set  to  Satan's  iransgresmsu, 
but  he  could  transgress  in  bia 
thought  and  mind  erery  oao- 
ment  -,  yet  it  is  good  sense,  if 
Milton  meant  (as  I  suppose  he 
did)  that  the  bounds  of  h.ell 
were  by  God  prescribed  to  Sa- 
tan's transgressions,  so  as  that  it 
was  intended  he  should  trans- 
gress no  where  else^  but  within 
those  bounds ;  whereas  he  was 
now  attempting  to  transgress 
mthoui  them.  And  by  this 
interpretation  we  shall  not  un- 
derstand transgressions  in  the 
sense  of  the  pure  Latin,  and 
transgress  in  the  very  next  line 
in  the  usual  English  acceptation, 
but  shall  affix  the  same  notion 
both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
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To  thy  transgressions,  «nd  disturbed  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress  aso 

By  thy  example,  but  have  pow^r  and  right 
To  question  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place  ; 
EmployM  it  sefims  to  vidate  sleep,  and  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  in  bliss  ? 

To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  brow.   &a5 
Gabriel,  thou  badst  in  heaven  th'  esteem  of  wise, 
And  such  I  held  thee ;  but  this  question  ask^d 
Puts  me  in  doubt.     Lives  there  who  loves  bis  pain  ? 
Who  would  not,  finding  way>  break  loose  from  hell. 
Though  thither  doomM  ?  Thou  would'st  thyself,  nodoubt, 
And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place  891 

Farthest  from  pain,  where  thou  might'st  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  ease,  and  soonest  recompense 
Dole  with  delight,  which  in  this  place  I  sought ; 
To  thee  no  reason,  who  know^st  only  good,  896 

But  evil  hast  not  tried :  and  wilt  object 


883.  — iq  violate  sleep,']  Shake*  Ijitios^  whom  MiltoQ  often  foU 

speare  in  Macbeth  has  a  stronger  lows.    Glandeni    mutavit    aristdm 

expression,    to    murder    sleep;  Virg.  Geor.  i.  8. 

both  equally  proper  in  the  places  896.  — and  nitt  object 

where  they  are  employed.  His  will  who  bound  tis  ?] 

887.  — but  this  question  ask^d  If  these  words  are  to  be  read 

Puts  me  in  doubt."]  with  a  note  of  interrogation  at 

Homer :    Thou  seemedst  a  wise  in  all  the  editions^  thou  must  be 

man  formerly^  Nw  9  «^(*9«  ftm  understood^    and    Dr.    Bentley 

uuutf.    Bentley,  chooses  to  read  and  wilt  thou' 

892.  — to  change  object.     It    is    a    concise    way 

Torment  nnlh  ease,]  of    speaking,    somewhat    like 

We   commonly  say  to   change  that  in    ii.  730.    and    knowest 

one  thing  for  another,  and  Dr.  for  whom,    I    have    sometimes 

Bentley  would  read  for  ease  in  thought  that  the   passage  may 

this  place;    but  to  change  tot"  be  read  without  the  note  of  in* 

ffi«ii<iri^^f<7fe  is  according  to  the  terrogation^    by    joining    it   in 
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His  will  who  bound  us  ?  let  him  surer  bar 

His  iron  gates,  if  he  intends  our  stay 

In  that  dark  durance :  thus  much  what  was  askM. 

The  rest  is  true,  they  found  me  where  they  say ;       900 

But  that  implies  not  violence  or  harm.  ^ 

Thus  he  in  scorn.     The  warUke  angel  mov^d. 
Disdainfully  half  smihng  thus  replied. 
O  loss  of  one  in  heaven  to  judge  of  wise. 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew,  go5 

And  now  returns  him  from  his  prison  scaped. 
Gravely  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  them  wise 
Or  not,  who  ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicens'd  from  his  bounds  in  hell  prescribed  ; 
So  wise  he  judges  it  to  fly  from  pain  910 

However,  and  to  scape  his  punishment. 
So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath. 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sevenfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 
Which  taught  thee  yet  no  better,  that  no  pain  915 

Can  equal  anger  infinite  provok'd. 
But  wherefore  thou  alone  ?  wherefore  with  thee 
Came  not  all  hell  broke  loose  ?  is  pain  to  them 
Less  pain,  less  to  be  fled  ?  or  thou  than  they 
Less  hardy  to  indure  ?  courageous  chief,  920 

The  first  in  flight  from  pain,  hadst  thou  alleg'd 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight, 
Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

To  which  the  Fiend  thus  answer'd  frowning  stern. 

eonstruction  with    what    goes    tion  gives  a  spirit  and  quickoesa 
before  3    but   asking  the  ques-    to  it. 
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Not  that  I  less  indure,  or  shrink  from  pain,  925 

Insulting  angel ;  well  thou  know'st  I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  volUed  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  secondecT  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear. 
But  still  thy  words  at  random,  as  before,  gso 

Argue  thy  inexperience  what  behoves 
From  hard  assays  and  ill  successes  past 
A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  untried  : 
I  therefore,  I  alone  first  undertook  935 

To  wing  the  desolate  abyss,  and  spy 
This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent,  here  in  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here  on  earth,  or  in  mid  air ;  940 

Though  for  possession  put  to  try  once  more 
What  thou  and  thy  gay  legions  dare  against ; 
Whose  easier  business  were  to  serve  their  Lord 
High  up  in  heav'n,  with  songs  to  hymn  his  throne, 
And  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  945 

To  whom  the  warrior  angel  soon  replied. 

fftS.     — wdl  thou   know*st  I  pain^.  xi.  4.  The  stony  from  their 

stood  hearts,  xi.  497.  His  best  of  man. 

Thy  fiercest,]  9^8.  The  blasting]  Thus  it  is 
Dr.  Beotley  reads  The  fiercest,  in  the  first  edition^  the  second  has 
that  is  pain :  but  Thy  fiercest  is  it  Thy ;  but  the  sense  requires 
rights  and  we  may  understand  it  it  to  be  The,  Richardson, 
with  Dr.  Pearce  7Ay  fiercest  945.  Aad  practis'd  distances 
attack,  or  with  Mr.  Richardson  to  cringe,  not  fight.]  With  is 
Thy  fiercest  enemy.  Fiercest  is  understood.  With  songs  to  hymn 
used  as  a  substantive,  as  oar  his  throne,  and  with  practised 
author  often  uses  adjectives,  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight. 
Dr.  Pearce  gives  several  in-  Dr.  Bentley  has  strangely  mis- 
stances,  ii.  278.    The  sensible  of  taken  it 
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To  say  and  strait  uosay,  pretendiDg  fipst 

Wise  to  fly  pain,  pit^essing  next  the  spy. 

Argues  no  leader  but  a  liar  traced, 

Satan,  and  could^st  thou  feithful  add  ?  O  nune,        g$9 

O  sacred  name  of  faithfiilness  profkn'd  !  * 

Faithful  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellious  crew  ? 

Army  of  Fiends,  fit  body  to  fit  head. 

Was  this  your  disciphne  and  faith  engaged. 

Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve  955 

Allegiance  to  th'  acknowledged  Power  supreme  ? 

And  thou,  ^y  hypocrite,  who  now  would'st  seem 

Patron  of  liberty,  who  more  than  thou 

Once  fawned,  and  cringM,  and  servilely  adored 

Heaven's  awful  Monarch  ?  wherefore  but  in  hope     mo 

To  dispossess  him,  and  thyself  to  reign  ? 

But  mark  what  I  arreed  thee  now,  Avant ; 

Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledd^st:  if  from  this  hour 

Within  these  hallowM  limits  thou  appear, 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chained,  9^5 

And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 

The  fecile  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred. 

So  threaten^  he  ;  but  Satan  to  no  threats 
Gave  heed,  but  waxing  more  in  rage  replied. 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains,  970 

eed]   To  decree^  to    co9  Senee.  Troscl.  473.  Rhhari^ 

ton. 

966.  Jnd  seal  thee  ft?,]  This 
seems  to  aUude  to  the  chmnimg  ef 
the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  whidk 
is  the  Deoil  and  Satan,  mentioffied 
in  the  Revelation  :  and  he  cast 
him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
shut  km  wp,  and  set  a  weal  upon 


award. 

965.  — /  drag  theel  The  pre- 
«ent  tense  used  for  the  future^  to 
signify  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  menace.    Hume* 

A  LatiniMU^  and  very  em- 
phaticaL  Qvor  prima  pericula 
SHto.  VIrg.  Ma.  iii.  367.  Cut  /a- 
miula  tnSbr  9  Quern  dominum  ao- 
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Proud  limitary  cherub,  but  ere  then 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven^s  King 

Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

UsM  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels      9-^5 

In  progress  through  the  road  of  heaven  star-pa v^d. 

While  thus  he  spake,  th*  angelic  squadron  bright 
Tum'd  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field  gso 


971  •  Proud  limitary  Cherub, "2 
Thou  proud  prescribing  angel 
that  presumest  to  Umit  me,,  and 
appoint  my  prison^  according  to 
Mr.  Hume.  Or  rather  limitary, 
set  to  guard  the  bounds  5  a  taunt 
insulting  the  good  angel  as  one 
employed  on  a  little  mean  office, 
according  to  Mr.  Richardson. 
For  limitary  (as  Dr.  Heylin  re- 
marks) is  from  timitaneus.  Jlfi- 
Ut€i  limiianei  are  soldiers  in  gar- 
rison upon  the  frontiers.  So  Dux 
Umitaneui,  Digest.  And  as  Mr. 
Thyer  farther  observes,  the  word 
is  intended  as  a  scornful  sneer 
upon  what  Gabriel  had  just  said, 

~-if  ft-om  thl«  hour 
Wlthhi   these  hallow*d  limUs  thou 
appear. 

974.  Ride  on  thy  wingSf  &c.] 
This  seems  to  allude  to  Ezekiers 
vision,  where  four  chenibims 
are  appointed  to  the  fbur  wheels : 
And  the  cherubims  did  lift  up 
their  tringt,  and  the  wkeeh  beeidee 
themf  and  ike  glory  of  the  Ood  of 
Israel  was  over  them  aiwe.  See 
chap.  i.  and  x.  and  xi.  t2. 

977'  ^hik  ihus  he  spake,  &c.] 
The  GonfeieDce  between  Gabriel 


and  Satan  abounds  with  senti- 
ments proper  for  the  occasion, 
and  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
the  two  speakers.  Satan  cloth- 
ing himself  with  terror,  when  he 
prepares  for  the  combat,  is  truly 
sublime,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Homer's  description  of  f)iscord 
celebrated  by  Longinus,  or  to 
that  of  Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are 
both  represented  with  their  feet 
standing  upon  the  earth,  and 
their  heads  reaching  above  th^ 
clouds.    Addison. 

980.  fVitk  ported  spears,]  With 
their  spears  borne  pointed  towards 
him.    A  military  term.     Hume. 

980.  -^as  thick  as  when  afield 
&c.^  It  is  familiar  with*  the 
poets  to  compare  an  army  with 
their  spears  and  swords  to  a  field 
of  standing  corn.  Homer  has 
a  simile  much  of  the  same  na* 
ture,  comparing  the  moticm  of 
the  army  after  Agamemnon's 
speech  to  the  waving  of  the  ears 
of  corn.  Iliad,  ii.  I47. 

Af  rm  fNM^  oyfil  «MWiAh 
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Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 

Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 

Sways  them  ;  the  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands. 

Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 

Prove  chaff.     On  t'other  side  Satan  alarm'd  985 

Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  stood, 

Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremovM : 

His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  crest 


And  a8  on  com  when  weitern  gusts 

descend* 
Before  the  Most  the  lofty  harve«ts 

bend: 
Thus  o*er  the  field  the  moFing  host 

appears^ 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of 

waving  spears.  Pope, 

986.  — dilated  stood,  &c.]  Our 
author  is  indebted,  I  fancy,  for 
this  nervous  expression  to  the 
following  description  of  Tasso's 
Argantes  addressing  himself  to 
fight  with  Tancred,  Gier.  Lib. 
cant.  xix.  st.  12. 

Ma  disteso  e  eretto  11  fero  Argante. 

Disteso  in  Italian  is  exactly  the 
same  with  dilated  in  English* 
and  expresses  very  strongly  the 
attitude  of  an  eager  and  un- 
daunted combatant,  where  fury 
not  only  seems  to  erect  and  en- 
large his  stature,  but  expands 
as  it  were  his  whole  frame,  and 
extends  every  limb;  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  before 
met  with  the  word  dilated  applied 
in  the  same  manner  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Like  TenerilTor  Atlas  unremovM: 

< 

So  Satan  in  Tasso,  cant.  iv.  st.  6. 

Ne  pur  Calpe  s*inalza,  h  1  magno 

Atknte» 
Ch*  anzi  lui  non  paresse  un  picciol 

oolle. 


The  use  of  the  word  unremoved 
for  immoveable  is  very  poetical, 
and  justified  by  Milton's  conjugal 
attraction  unreproved,  and  Spen- 
ser's unreproved  truth.  See  the 
note  on  492.     Thyer. 

987.  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  un- 
removed:] Well  may  Satan  be 
likened  to  the  greatest  moun- 
tains, and  be  said  to  stand  as  firm 
and  immoveable  as  they,  when 
Virgil  has  applied  the  same  com- 
parison to  his  hero^  ^o.  xiL  701. 

Quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eijk* 

aut  ipse  corusds 
Cum  fremit  ilfcibus  quantus,  gaudet- 

que  nivali 
Vertice  se  attoUens  pater  Appenniniis 

ad  auras. 

Lilce  Eryx,  or  like  Athos  great  be 

shows, 
Or  father   Appennine,  when  white 

with  snows. 
His  head  divine  obscure  in  douds 

he  hides. 
And  shakes  the  sounding  forest  on 

his  sides.  Drpdem* 

988.  His  stature  reached  the 
sky,]  It  is  probable  that  besides 
Homer's  Discord,  Iliad,  iv.  44>3. 

and  Virgil's  Fame,  Mn.  iv.  177. 

Ingrediturque  eoio,  et  caput  Inter  no- 
bilacoodit, 

mentioned  in  a  note  above- by 
Mr.  Addison,  he  alluded  likewise 
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Sat  horror  pium'd  ;  nor  wanted  in'  his  grasp 

What  seemM  both  spear  and  shield  :  bow  dreadful  deeds 

Might  have  ensu'd,  nor  only  Paradise  901 

In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 

Of  heaven  perhaps,  or  all  the  elements 

At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbM  and  torn 

With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon  995 

Th*  Eternal  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray 


to  that  noble  ilescrlption  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  xviii.  1 6.  li 
touched  the  heaven,  bui  U  9tood 
upon  the  earths 

989.  Sat  horror  plum  d;]  Hor- 
ror is  personified,  and  is  made 
the  plume  of  bis  helmet;  and 
how  mach  nobler  an  idea  is  this 
than  the  horses*  tails  and  sphinxes 
and  dragons  and  other  terrible 
animals  on  the  helmets  of  tbe 
ancient  heroes,  or  even  than  the 
Chimaera  vomiting  flames  on  the 
crest  of  Turnust  ^n,  vii.  785.    . 

Cui  triplici  crinita  juhk  galea  alta 

Chimsrem 
Suatinet,  JBtnaeos  efflantero  faucibui 

ignes. 

A  triple  pile  of  plumes  hit  erest 
adom*d. 

On  which  with  belching  flames  Chi- 
maera burn'd !  Drydenm 

989*  Other  and  better  expli- 
cations than  Dr.  Newton's  might 
be  offered.  But,  I  believe,  we 
have  no  precise  or  determi- 
nate conception  of  what  Milton, 
means.  And  we  detract  from 
the  sublimity  of  the  passage  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  it,  and 
to  give  a  distinct  signification. 
Here  is  a  nameless  terrible  grace, 
resulting  from  a  mixture  of  ideas, 
and  a.. confusion  of  imagery. 
T.  WarUm, 

VOL.  I. 


989.  ••'^4Mr  wanted  in  his  grasp 
&c.]  This  iaj  said  to  signify 
that  he  wanted  not  arms,  though 
he  was  but  just  raised  out  of  the 
form  of  a  toail.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  in  arms,  ii.  819.  when 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  en* 
gaging  with  Death ;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  his  power,  as  an 
angel,  was  such,  that  he  could  as- 
sume them  upon  occasion  when- 
ever he  pleased. 

99^'  '^nor  only  Paradhe  BlcJ] 
This  representation  of  what  must 
have  happened,  if  Gabriel  and 
Satan  had  encountered,  is  ima- 
gined in  these  few  lines  with  a 
nobleness  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  is  an  improvement 
upon  a  thought  in  Homer,  where 
he  represents  the  terrors  which 
must  have  attended  the  conflict 
of  two  such  powers  as  Jupiter 
and  Neptune,  Iliad,  xv,  224.     - 

Mm; . 

And  all  the  Gods  that  round  old 

Saturn  dwell. 
Had  heard  the  thunders  to  the  deeps 

of  hell.  Pope, 

9S6.  Th'  Eternal  to  prevent 
such  horrid  fray]  The  breaking 
off  the  combat  between  Gabriel 
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'  Hung  forth  in  heay'n  his  goMen  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwilct  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign, 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weighed, 


and  Satan^  by  the  hanging  out 
of  the  golden  scales  in  heaveq^ 
is  a  refinement  upon  Homer's 
thought^  who  tells  hs  that  before 
the  battle  between  Hector  and 
Achilles^    Jupiter  weighed    the 
event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  scales. 
The  readef  may  see  the  whole 
passage    in    the  \  twenty-second 
Iliad.    Virgil  before  the  last  de- 
cisive combat  describes  Jupiter 
hkthe  same  manner^  as -weighing 
the  fates  of  Turnus  and  .^eas, 
Milton,  though  he  fetched  this 
beauti{\il  circumstance  from  the 
Ilfad  and  £neid,  does  not  only 
hisert  it  as  a  poetical  embellish- 
ment^ like   the   authors  above 
mentioned ;  but  makes  an  artful 
use  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying 
on  of   his  fable,  and -for    the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between 
the  two  warriors  who  were  upon 
the  point  of  engaging.     To  this 
we  may  further  add,  that  Milton 
is  the  more  justified  in  this  pas« 
sage,  as  we  find  the  same  noble 
alle^ry  in  holy  writ,  where  a 
wicked  prince,  some  few  hours 
before  he  was  assaulted  and  slain, 
is  said  to  have  been  weighed  in 
ih^  scales,  and  to  have  been  found 
wanting.     Addison. 

997.  -^his  golden  scales,^  So 
they  are  in  Homer  ;^vm«  ««- 
Xttrrm,  both  where  he  weighs  the 
destinies  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans in  book  the  eighth,  and  the 
fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles  in 
Book  the  twenty-second.  And 
this  figure  of  weighing  the  des-^ 
tinies  of  men  appeared  so  beau- 


tifbl  to  succeeding  poets,  that 
,  .dSschylus  (as  we  are  informed 
by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of 
hearing  the  poeti)  wrote  a  tn^gedy 
upon  this  foundation,  which  he 
entitled  ^^•oTttrm  or  the  weigh' 
ing  of  souls* 

998.  Betwixt  Astrea  and  the 
Scorpiotn  sign,']  Libra  Or  the 
Scales  is  one  of  (he  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  as  Astrea  (or  Virgo 
the  Virgin)  and  Scorpio  also  are. 
This  does  as  it  were*  realize  the 
fiction,  and  gives  consequently 
a  greater  force  to  it.  Richard- 
son. 

This  allusion  to  the  sign  Libra 
fn  the  heavens  is  a  beauty  that 
is  not  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  and 
gives  this  passage  a  manifest  ad- 
vantage over  both  their  descrip- 
tions. 

999*  Wherein  all  things  created 
first  he  weigh'd,  &c.]  This  of 
weighing  the  creation  at  first 
and  of  all  events  since  gives  us 
a  sublime  idea  of  Providence, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  style 
of  Scripture,  Job  xxviii.  95.  To 
fnake  the  weight  for  the  winds,  and 
he  weigheth  the  waters  by  measure, 
chap,  xxxvii.  16.  Dost  thou  know 
the  balancing  of  the  cloudi  f  Isaiah 
xl.  12.  Who  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance?  And  then  for  weigh- 
ing particular  events  since,  see 
1  Sam.  ii.  3.  By  him  actions  are 
weighed,  Prov,  xvi.  2.  The  Lord 
weigheth  the  spirits,  I  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  weighing 
battles  particularly,  bat  there  is 
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The  pendulous  rousd  e^th  with  balaacM  air 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events^ 
Battles  and  realms :  in  these  he  put  two  weights 
The  sequel  each,  of  parting  and  of  fight ;  . 
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foundation  enough  for  that  in 
Homer  and  Virgil  as  we  have 
seen;  and  then  for  iveigking 
kingdom*  we  see  an  instance  in 
Belshttzzar,  and  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly, Dan.  V.  Q6,27«  Ood  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom^  andfinlihed 
U^  tk0u  art  weighed  in  the  bakuhOM, 
So  finely  hath  Millon  improved 
upon  Ilit  .fictioiit  of  the  poets 
by  the  eternal  trutits  of  holy 
Scripture. 

1003.  The  sequel  each  ^  port' 
ing  and  of  fight  ;^  Drrfientley 
reads  The  ^gnal  each  6ee.  To 
understand  which  of  these  two 
rttadiDgs  s^its  the  placa  besti  let 
us  consider  the  poet's  thought, 
which  was  this:  God  put  in  the 
|[;oldea  scales  two  weights:  in 
the  one  scale  he  put  the  weighty 
which  was  the  sequel  (that  is  re- 
presented the  consequence)  of 
Satan's  parting  from  them;  in 
the  other  scale  he  put  the  weight, 
which  was  the  sequel  of  Satan  s 
fighting i  neither  of  the  scales 
had  any  thing  in  it  immediately 
relating  to  Gabriel:  and  there- 
fore Dr.  Bentley  mistakes  (I 
think)  when  he  says,  that  the 
ascending  weight,  Satan's,  was 
the  signal  to  him  of  defeat ;  the 
descend  ing,  Gabriel's,  the  signal 
to  him  of  victory;  they  were 
both  signnls  (if  signals)  to  Satan 
only,  for  he  only  was  weighed, 
▼er.  101:2 ;  or  rather  they  shewed 
him  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence both  of  his  fiffhting  and 
of  his  retreating.    The  scale  in 


which  lay  the  weight,  that  wHi  jL^ 
the  sequel  of  his  fighting,  hyfv 
ascending  shewed  him  that  he  was 
light  in  arms;  and  could  not  ob- 
tain victory;  wliereas  the  other 
scale,  in  vHiich  was  the  sequel  of 
his  parting  or  retreatiog,  having 
descended,  it  was  a  sign  that 
his  going  off  qaietly  would  be 
his  wisest  and  weightiest  at- 
tempt. The  reader  will  excuse 
ray  having  been  so  lon.i^  in  this 
note,  when  be  coosiders  t^at 
I>r«  Bentley,  and  probably  many 
others  have  misunderstood  Mil- 
ton*s  thought  about  the  scales, 
judging  of  it  by  what  they  feail 
of  Jupiter*s  scales  in  Homer  and 
Virgil ;  the  account  of  which'  is 
very  different  from  this  df  Mil- 
ton ;  for  in  them  the  fates  of  the 
two  combatants  are  weighed  ^ne 
against  the  other,  and  the  descent 
of  one  of  the  scales  foresbewed 
the  death  of  him  whose  fate  lay 
in  that  scale,  qtto  vergat  pondere 
lethum:  whereas  in  Milton  no- 
thing is  weighed  but  what  relates 
to  Satan  only,  anil  in  the  two 
scales  are  weighed  the  two  differ- 
ent events  of  his  retreating  and 
his  figfatiDg.  From  what  has 
•been  said  it  may  appear  pretty 
plainly,  that  Milton  by  seft4l 
meant  the  consequence  or  event, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1001, 
and  then  there  will  be  no  o^a- 
sion  for  Dr.  Bentley's  signal; 
both  because  it  is  a  very  inipro- 
per  word  in  this  place,  aqd  be- 
cause a  signal  qf  parting  and  of 
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The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kickM  the  beam  ? 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  bespake  the  Fiend. 
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Jight,  can  be  nothing  else  than  a 
signal  when  to  part  and  when 
to  fight  5  which  he  will  not  pre* 
tend  to  be  the  poet's  oieaoing, 
Pearce, 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we 
conclude,  to  produce  the  pas- 
sages out  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
whereof  so  much  has  been  said, 
that  the  reader  may  have  the 
satis&ction  of  comparing  them 
with  our  author,  Iliad,  viii.  69- 

K«   r»rt   in   ;^^*m    wmmf   trtrtun 
Ev  T  iniu  i»9  «fi(t  rmmXtyut  P»9mrt49t 

*EX«i  )f  ^rr«  XmCtrtf  fun  T  m^t/tw 

The  Sire  of  Gods  his  golden  scales 

suspends. 
With  equal  hand :  in  these  explor'd 

the  fate 
Of  Greece  and  Troy,  and  poik'd  the 

mighty  weight. 
Press'd  with   its  load    the  Grecian 

balance  lies 
Low  sunk  on  earth,  the  Trojan  strikes 

the  skies.  Pcpe. 

The  same  lines,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, are  applied  to  Hector  and 
Achilles  in  the  twenty-second 
book,  and  there  are  thus  trans- 
lated, 

Jove  lifts  the  golden  balances,  that 
*  show 

The  fates  of  mortal  men,  and  things 

below:  •   ^ 

Here  each  contending  hero's  lot  he 

tries. 
And  weighs  with  equal  hand  their 

destinies. 


Low  sinks  the  scale  surcharg'd  with 

Hector's  fate; 
Heavy  with  death  it  sinks,  and  hell 

receives  the  weight. 

The  passage  in  Virgil  is  shorter, 
^n.  xii.  725. 

Jupiter  ipse  duas  sequato  eTuminc 
lances 

Sustinet,  et  fata  imponit  diverse  duo- 
rum; 

Quem  damnet  labor,  et  quo  vergat 
pondere  lethum. 

Jove  sets  the  be«n ;  in  either  scale 

be  lays 
The  champion's  fate,  and  each  ex* 

actly  weighs. 
On  this  side  life,  and  lucky  chance 

ascends : 
Loaded  with  death,  that  other  scale 

descends. .  Drydau 

»  * 

'Every  reader,  who  compares 
these  passages  with  our  author, 
must  see  plainly,  that  though 
there  is  some  resemblance,*  yet 
there  is  also  great  difference. 
There  are  golden  scales  in  Ho- 
mer as  well  as  in  Milton ;  but 
Milton  in  some  measure  author- 
izes the  fiction,  by  making  his 
scales  the  balance  in  the  heayens. 
In  Homer  and*  Virti;il  the  com- 
batants are  weighed  one  against 
another ;  but  here  only  Satan  is 
weighed,  in  one  scale  the  con- 
sequence of  his  retreating,  and 
of  his  fighting  in  the  other.  And 
there  is  this  farther  improve- 
ment, that  in  Homer  and  Virgil 
the  fates  are  weighed  to  satiny 
Jupiter  himself,  but'  here  it  is 
done  only  to  satisfy  the  contend- 
ing parties,  for  Satan  to  read  his 
own  destiny.  So  that  when  Mil- 
ton imitatrs  a  fine  passage,  he 
does  not  imitate  it  servilely>  but 
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Satan;  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  know^st  mine. 
Neither  our  own  but  giv^n  ;  what  folly  then 
To  boast  what  arms  can  do  ?  since  thine  no  more 
Than  heaven  permits,  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire :  for  proof  look  up,  loio 

And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Where  thou  art  weigh 'd,  and  shown  how  light,  how  weak, 
If  thou  resist.     The  Fiend  looked  up,  and  knew 
His  mounted  scale  aloft :  nor  more ;   but  fled 
'Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night.  1015 


makes  it  as  I  may  say  an  original 
of  his  own  by  his  manner  of 
varying  and  improving  it. 
1008.  '"-since  thine  no  more 
Than  Heavn  permiis,  nor  mine,] 
Thine  and  mine  refer  to  strength, 
ver.  1006*  not  to  arms  the  sub* 
stantive  preceding.  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  strength  instead  of  arms, 

1012.  fVhere  thou  art  weigh*d, 
and  shown  how  light,  how  weak,'\ 


He  does  not  make  the  ascending 
scale  the  sign  of  victory  as  in 
Homer  and  Virgil,  but  of  light- 
ness and  weakness  according  to 
that  of  Belshazzar,  Dan.  v.  27* 
Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances, 
and  art  found  wanting.  So  true 
it  is,  that  Milton  oftener  imitates 
Scripture  than  Homer  and  Vir« 
gil,  even  where  he  is  thought  to 
imitate  them  most. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


AlORNING  approached,  Eve  relates  to  Adam  her  troublesome 
dream ;  he  likes  it  not^  yet  comforts  her :  they  come  forth  to  their 
day  labours :  their  morning  hymn  at  the  door  of  their  bower. 
God  to  render  man  inexcusable  sends  Raphael  to  admonish  him 
of  his  obedience,  of  his  free  estate,  of  his  enemy  near  at  hand, 
who  he  is,  and  why  his  enemy,  and  whatever  else  may  avail 
Adam  to  know.  Raphael  comes  down  to  Paradise,  his  appear- 
ance described,  his  coming  discerned  by  Adam  afar  off  sitting  at 
the  door  of  his  bower ;  he  goes  out  to  meet  him,  brings  him  to 
his  lodge,  entertains  him  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  Paradise  got 
together  by  Eve;  their  discourse  at  table :  Raphael  performs  his 
message,  minds  Adam  of  his  state  and  of  his  enemy ;  relates  at 
Adam^s  request  who  that  enemy  is,  and  how  he  came  to  be  so, 
beginning  from  his  first  revolt  in  heaven,  and  the  occasioo 
thereof;  how  he  drew  his  legions  after  him  to  the  parts  of  the 
north,  and  there  incited  them  to  rebel  with  him,  persuading  all 
but  only  Abdiel  a  seraph,  who  in  argument  dissuades  and  op< 
poses  him,  then  forsakes  him. 
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xhOW  mora  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sowM  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  wak^d,  so  customed,  for  his  sleep 
Was  aery  light  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapours  bland,  which  th^  only  sound 


1.  Now  morn  her  rosy  steps] 
This  is  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  Satan's  coming  to  the 
earth ;  and  as  Homer  makes  the 
morning  with  rosy  fingers,  /•}•- 
imtrvXH  Htff,  Iliad,  i.  477*  the 
rosy'finger'd  mom,  so  Milton 
gives  her  rosy  steps,  anil  vi.  3.  a 
rosy  hand.  The  morn  is  first 
gray^  then  rosy  upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  sun.  And  she 
is  said  to  sow  the  earth  Stc*  by  the 
same  sort  of  metaphor  as  Lucre- 
Iiu9  8a}s  of  the  sun,  ii.  811. 

— et  lumioe  contsrit  arva. 

Mr.  Thyer  adds,  that  the  same 
allegorical  description  he  re* 
members  in  Shakespeare; 

— -Tlie  morn  in  saffW)n  robe 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high 
eastern  hUl. 

3.  his  sleep 

Was  aery  light  from  pure  diges- 
tion hred,] 


Milton's  panegyrics  on  temper- 
ance both  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, resulting  from  his  own 
practice,  are  frequent.  See  P.  L. 
xi.  478>  515,  530.  II  Pens.  4$. 
and  Comus  in  several  places* 
r.  War  ton. 

5.  — which  tK  only  sound  &c.] 
Which  refers  to  sleep,  and  not  to 
vapours  the  substantive  immedi- 
ately preceding.  I  mention  this 
because  it  has  been  mistaken. 
It  is  certainly  more  proper  to  say 
that  the  sound  of  leaves  and  song 
of  birds  dispersed  sleep  than 
vapours.  The  expression  only 
sound  (as  Dr.  Pearce  rightly  ob- 
serves) seems  the  same  with  that 
in  yii,  123.  Only  omniscient ;  in 
both  which  places  only  signifies. 
alone ;  the  only  sound,  for  there 
was  none  other ;  and  it  is  to  be 
understood  as  meant  of  the  ma^ 
tin  song  of  the  birds,  as  well  as 
of  the  sound  of  leaves  and  fuming 
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Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersM,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Of  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  linwakenM  Eve 
With  tresses  discomposM,  and  glowing  cheek, 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 


10 


riUs.    Fuming  rills,  for  fames  or 

steams  rise  from  the  water  in 

the  morning  according  to  ver. 

186. 

Ye  mists  and  exbalations  that  now 

rise 
From  hill  ior  sUandttg  UHu  &c. 

but  they  do  not  make,  a  noise  as 
fumingt  but  only  as  riUs.  Aurora* 8 
font  &e  fimmng  winds  among 
the  leaves  maybe  properly  called 
the  fan  of  the  mornings  and  it 
is  iKyt  unusual  to  refer  a  thing 
which  follows  two  substantives 
to  the  first  of  the  two  only. 
lAgMn  ditpernd,  Dr.  Bentley 
soys  that  dispel  sleep  is  better 
than  disperse  it :  hut  though  to 
dispel  sleep  may  be  the  more 
usual  expression,  yet  to  disperse 
sleep  may  be  justified  by  very 
great  authority,  for  Sophocles 
fnakes  use  of  the  very  same. 
Soph.  Trachin.  P98. 

And  the  thrill  matin  itmg  rf  birds  m 
every  heugh* 

So  Bvander  is  waked  in  Virgil> 
iEn.  viii.  4M. 

Evandrum  ex  humfli  tecto  lux  bus- 

dtatalma* 
Et  matutini  vokicrum  lub  culminc 

cantus. 

•  The  cheerful  mora  salutes  Evander's 

^   And  songs  of  chirping  birds  invite  to 
rise.  Drydetu 


And  Erminia  likewise  in  Tasso, 
cant.  vii.  st.  5. 

Non  si  destb  fin  che  garrir  gll  augelii 
19on  mail  Iteti,  e  salotar  gli  alberi. 
E  moroiorare  il  fiume»  e  gli  arbos- 

oeDI, 
£  con  I'onda  sclierzar  I'sura^  e  qa* 

fiod. 

The  birds  awok'd  her  with  their 
morning  song. 

Their  warbling  music  pieic'd  her 
tender  ear, 

The  murm'ring  brooks^  and  whist- 
ling winds  among 

The  rattling  boughs  and  leaves,  their 
part  did  bear.  F^ffix. 

Miltoo  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  adds) 
hath  exactly  copied  this  passage 
in  Tasso,  but  greatly  improved 
upon  it  by  adjusting  one  part  of 
it  to  the  peculiar  mildness  of  the 
dimate  in  Paradise.  Here  were 
no  whistUng  winds  to  raiile  among 
the  boughs,  but  only  gentle  gales 
to  fan  the  leaves;  which  did  not 
dispel  sleep,  as  Dr.  Bcntley  would 
hanre  it,  (for  this  word  seems  to 
carry  an  idea  'of  force,)  but  in 
our  author^s  beautiful  expression, 
UghUy  dispersed  it, 
'  5.  —th'  onhf  s(mnd\  This  Dr. 
Bentley  calls  strange  diction,  and 
he  will  have  it  to  be  earUf  sound: 
but  the  present  reading  is  ooun- 
tenanced  by  the  following  line 
in  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  v. 
cant.  xi.  st.  SO. 

As  if  ^  oirfy  MNMf 4  thereof  she  ftai^d. 

Thyer. 
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Leaning  half  raisM,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  eDamour^<l»  and  beheld 
Beauty,  vi^hich  whether  waking  or  judeep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces ;  then  with  voice  u 

Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Ek»ra  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft. touching,  whispered  thes.    Awake 
My  iairest,.  my  espousM,  my  latest  found. 
Heaven's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake  ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  firesh  fieki         to 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  ckrom  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet*  .    s5 

Such  whispering  wakMher,  but  with  startled  eye 

16.  MM,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  21.  ^^^e  lote  the  prime, 'i    Tb« 

Flora  breathes,']     As  when  the  prime  of  the  day  ;  as  he  colls  it 

soft   western  ^ales  breathe  on  elsewhere^  yer.  170. 

theilowers.     Richards<m.  ^f^mM^ih^^prit^.       . 

'  Flora    according   to   ancient  .     __^ 

foble  was  beloved   by  Zephyr,  ami  ix.  800. 

See  El.  iii.  43.  and  Ovid^  Fast.  The  season  prim©  for  sweetett  sentf 

1.  V.  195.    Compare  CymbeHne,  ^ndtiw. 

act  iv.  8C.  2.  The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer 

Th—  -,..  -      «i  *"^  Spenser,  as  in  Faery  Queen. 

—They  are  as  gentJe  u^^i,  •  ♦•     .10 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet,     °^^  **  ^**"^-  ^''  *^'  ^^• 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head.  xhey  all,  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyaiia 

r.  Warton.  j^ime. 

For  this  delightful  simile  MiU  S&  Suth  vhkp'ring  wak'd  ^J 

ton  was  probably  obliged  to  his  We  were  told  in  the.foregokig 

admired     Ben    Jonson    in    his  l^Miok  how  the  evfl  spirit  pnu> 

Mask  of  Love  reconciled  to  Firtue,  ^ued  upoii  Eve  as  she  lay  aale^, 

song  3.  in    order    to  inspite    her  with 

ThefidrwiUthlnkyoudo'emwnmg.  ***"!5?***'  of  vanity,  pride,  aild 
Go  cbooBe  among.-but  with  a  mind  •wbition.  The  author,  wkft 
A4  genik  om  the  stroking  wind  shews  a  Wonderful  art  through- 

Bums  o'er  the  gentler  Jow'rt.  out  hiS  whole  poem,  IB  prc|>arillg 

Tliyer.        the  reader  for  Ihe  several  occur- 
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On  Adam,. whom. embracing,  thus  she  spake. 

O  sole  in  whom  my  thoughts  find  all  repose, 
My  glory,  my  perfection,  glad  I  see 
Thy  face,  and  mom  return^  ;  for  I  this  night  so 

(Such  night  till  this  I  never  passed)  have  dream'd, 
If  dreamed,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
Works  of  day  past,. or  morrow^s  next  design. 
But  of  offence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night :  methought         35 


rences  that  arise  in  it,  founds  • 
upon  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance the  first  part  of  the 
fifth  book.  Adam  upon  his 
awaking  finds  Eve  still  asleep, 
with  an  unusual  discomposure 
in  her  looks.  The  posture  in 
which  he  regards  her,  is  described 
with  a  tenderness  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, as  the  whisper  with 
which  he  awakens  her,  is  the 
softest  that  ever  was  conveyed 
to  a  lover's  ear.  I  cannot  but 
take  notice  that  Milton,  in  the 
conferences  between  Adam  and 
Eve,  had  his  eye  very  frequently 
upon  the  book  of  Canticles,  in 
which  there  is  a  noble  spirit  of 
eastern  poetiy,  and  very  often 
not  unlike  what  we  meet  with 
in  Homer,  who  is  generally 
placed  near  the  age  of  Solomon. 
I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
the  poet  in  the  preceding  speech 
remembered  those  two  passages 
which  are  spoken  on  the  like 
occasion,  and  filled  with  the 
same  pleasing  images  of  nature. 
Cant.  ii.  10,  &c.  My  beloved  spake 
and  said  unto  me,  Rise  up,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away ; 
for  lo  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  ap" 


pear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land.  The  fig-tree  putteth  forth 
her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with 
the  tender  grapes  give  a  good  smelL 
Arise  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and 
come  away. — Cant.  vii.  11,  13. 
Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth 
into  the  field,  let  us  get  up  early 
to  the  vineyards,  let  us  see  if  the 
vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender 
grapes  appear,  and  the  pome* 
granate  bud  forth — His  prefer- 
ring the  garden  of  Eden  to  that. 


where  the  scpieot  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian 
spouse,  ix«  443. 

shews  that  tlie  poet  had  this  de» 
lightful  scene  in  view.   Addison. 

35,  — methought 

Close  at  mine  ear  &c.] 
Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high 
conceits  ingendering  pride,  which 
we  are  told  the  Devil  endea- 
voured to  instil  into  her.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  part  of  it  where 
she  fancies  herself  awakened  hy 
Adam  in  the  following  beautifid 
lines. 

Why  sleep'tit  thou  Ere  ?  &c. 


^ 
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Close  at  mine  ear  one  calPd  me  forth  to  walk 
With  gentle  voice,  I  thought  it  thine  ;  it  said, 
Why  sleep^st  thou  Eve  ?  ,now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warblrng  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love^labourM  song ;  now  reigns 
Full  orbM  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain. 


40 


An  injudicious  poet*  would  have 
made  Adam  talk  through,  the  . 
whoU  work  In  such  sentiments 
as  these :  but  flattery  and  false- 
hood are  not  the  courtship  of 
Milton's  Adam,  and  could  not 
be  heard  by  Eve  in  her  state  of 
innocence,  excepting  only  in  a 
dream  produced  on  purpose  to 
taint  her  imagination.  Oilier 
vain  sentiments  of  the  same  kind 
in  this  relation  of  her  dream 
will  be  obvious  to  every  reader. 
Though  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem  is  finely  presaged  on  this  ' 
occasion,  the  particulars  of ,  it 
are  so  artfully  shadowed,  th.it 
they  do  not  anticipate  the  story 
which  follows  in  the  ninth  book. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  vision  itself  is  founded  upon 
truth,  the  circumstances  of  it 
are  full  of  that  wildness  and  in- 
consistencyt  which  are  natural 
to  a  dream.    Addison. 

41.  Tunes  sweetest  fUs  love-la- 
bour'd  song ;]  Spenser  in  his  Epi- 
thalamion,  a  poem  which  Milton 
seems  often  to  imitate,  has  it 
"  the  bird^s  love-learned  song.'* 
,We  must  farther  observe  that 
our  author  takes  great  liberties 
in  his  use  of  the  genders,  some- 
times making  him  and  her  and 


it  of  the  same  thing  or  creature. 
We  have  a  very  refnarkable  in- 
stance in  vi.  878. 

Disburden*d  heav'n  rejoicM  and  soon 

repaired  - 
Her  mural  breach^  returning  whence 

ii  lolIU 

The  nightingale,  though  'it  is  the 
cock  that  sings,  he  makes  usu- 
ally of  the  feminine  gender,  da 
in  iy.  6Q3. 

^*the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
S^  all  'night  long  her  amoroui  def- 
cant  lung* 

See  likewise  iii.  40.  vii.436.  But 
here  he  says  his  love-laboured  song, 
as  the  speech  is  addressed  to  Eve. 
And  for  the  same  reason  he  says 
-—Heav'n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes, 

though  commonly  he  uses  heaven 
itself  in  the  feminine  gender^  as 
in  yii.  W5. 

—•Heav'n  openM  wide 
Her  ever  during  gates*— 

and  again/ vii.  574. 

—He  through  heaven 
That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals 
sic. 

The  reason  of  this  alteration  of 
the  genders  the  judicious  reader, 
when  he  examines  each  passage, 
will  easily  perceive. 
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If  none  regard ;  heay^n  wakes  with  all  his  eyes. 

Whom  to  behold  but  thee.  Nature's  .desire  ?  46 

In  whose  sight  all  -things  joy,  with  ravishoKot 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze. 

Jv  rose  as  at  thy  call^  but  Ibund  thee  not ; 

To  find  thee  I  directed  then  my  walk ; 

And  on,  methoiightf  abne  I  pass'd  through  ways      50 

That  brought  me  on  a  sudden  to  the  tree 

Of  interdicted  knowledge :  fair  it  seemM, 

Much  fairer  to  my  fancy  than  by  day : 

And  as  I  wond'ring  looked,  beside  it  stood 

One  shapM  and  wingM  like  one  of  those  from  heaven 

By  us  ofl  seen  ;  his  dewy  locks  distilled    ,  56 

Ambrosia  ;  on  that  tree  he  abo  gaz'd  ; 

And  O  fair  plants  said  he,  with  fruit  surcharged, 

Deigns  none  to  ease  thy  load  and  taste  thy  sweet. 

Nor  God,  nor  Man  ?  is  knowledge  so  despis'd  ?        60 

Or  envy',  or  what  reserve  forbids*  to  taste  ? 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 

Longer  thy  offered  good,  why  else  set  here  ? 


44.  — Heav'n  trakes  with  oU 
fUs  eyes,"]  Here  again  he  has  his 
master  Spenser  lull  in  view, 
b.  iiL  oofit;  xi.  st«  45. 

.^wjth  hotr  many  eyes 
High  heav'n  beholds  &c. 

49.  To  find  thee  [directed  then 
my  ivalk;']  So  Ennins  apud  -Ci- 
ceronem,  De  Divmat*  i.  20. 

ita«ola 
Post  ttlftv  germana  loror,  errare-Tidc- 

bar, 
Tardaque  vestigare,  et  quierere  te, 

neque  posse  - 
Coide  capeasere.:  aeinita  nulla  pedem 

stabilibat. 

53,    Much  fairer  to  my  fancy 


than  by  day :]  As  the  sensations 
are  often  more  pleasing^  and 
the  images  more  lively^  when 
we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are 
awake.  And  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  ?  Our  author 
plainly  thinks  it  may  be  effected 
by  the  agency  of  some  spiritoal 
being  upon  the  sensory  while  we 
are  nslcep. 

56.  — 4iis  dewy  lock$  distUTd 

Ambrona :] 
So  Virgil  of  Venus.  iBn.  i.  405. 

Ambrosisque  comae  di?inuin  vcrtlce 

odorem 
Spinvers.— 
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This  saidi  be  pausM  diat,  but  wttfa  Venturous  arm  ' 

He  pluckM,  he  tasteSd  ;  me  damp  horror  ckiUM         65 

At  such  bold  wbixls  vouch'd  with  a  deed  so  bold : 

But  he  thua  overly 'd,  O  fruit  divifne,  -' 

Sweet  of  thyself,  but  inuch  more. sweet  thtis  cropt»    \ 

Forbidden  hete,  it  seems^  as  only, fit  . '     ' 

For  gods,  yet  c^ie  to  make  gods  of  men :  fo 

And  why  not  gods  of  irien,  since  good,  the  mdre*      '  i 

Communicated,  more  abviiidaot  grows, 

The  author  not  impair^d^  but  honoured  more  ? 

Here,  happy  creature^  fair  angelic  Eve, 

Partake  thou  also ;  happy  though  diou  art^  75 

Happier  thou  may's^  be,  worthier  canst  not  be : 

Taste  this,  and  be  henceforth  among  the  gods 

Thyself  a  goddess,  not  to  earth  confined, 

But  sometimes  in  the  air,  as  we,  sometimes 

Ascend  to  heaven,  by  merit  thine,  and  see  '      sA 

W:hat  life  the  gods  li?e  there,  and  such  live  thoii. 

So  saying,  he  di^w  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 

Ev^n  to  my  mouth  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 

Which  he  had  pluckM  ;  the  pleasant  savory  smell 

So  quickenM  appetite,' that  1,  methought,  s5 

Could  not  but  taste.     Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 

With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 

The  earth  outstretch*d  immense,  a  prospect  wide 

And  various :  wondering  at  my  flight  and  change 

To  this  high  exaltation  ;  suddenly  90 

My  guide  was  gone,  and  I,  methought,  sunk  down, 

And  fell  asleep  ;  but  O  how  glad  I  wakM 

-  •  •  • 

79*  Bui  sometimes  in  the  air,  relate  to  both,  and  in  the  first 

as  we,  sometimes  SccJ]  The  words  sentence  the  verb  be  is  iinder- 

as  toe  are  so  placed  between  the  stood.     Pearce. 
two    sentences,  as    equally    to 
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To  find  this  but  a  dream  !  Thus  £ve.her  night 
Related,  and  thus  Adam  answerM  sad. 

Best  image  of  myself  and '  dearer  half,  95 

The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night  in  sleep 
Affects  me  equally ;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung  I  fear ; 
Yet  evil  whence  ?  in  thee  can  harbour  none, 
Created  pure..    But  know  that  in  the  soul  100 

Are  many  lesser  Acuities,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief ;  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes,  105 

Which  reason  joining  or  disjoining,  fi^mes 
All  what  we^  affirm  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion  ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  nature  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  fancy  wakes  no 

To  imitate  her ;  but  misjoining  shapes, 
Wild  works  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams, 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 
Some  such  resemblances  methinks  I  find 
Of  our  last  evening^s  talk,  in  this  thy  dream,  115 

But  with  addition  strange ;  yet  be  not  sad. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  Man  * 


93,  ^'Thus  Eve  her  night  94.  — and  thus  Jdam}    Adam 

Related,']  conformable    to    his    superior 

Thus  Eve  repeated  her  dream,  character  for  wisdom  instructs 

j^Ti^A^  for  the  visions  and  dreams  and   comforts    Eve    upon    this 

frequent  in  it    So  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  occasion.     Addison. 

216.  11 7.  Evil  into  the  mind  of  God 

Proinissa  evolvit  somni^  noctemque  ^  Man]    God  here  must  signify 

reirecuu  angel,  as  it  frequently  does   in 

Hume.  this  poem.     For  God  cannot  be 
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May  come  and  go,  so  unapproy'd,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  blame  behind :  Which  gives  me  hope 

That  what  in  sleep  then  didst  abhor  to  dream,  i^o 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. 

Be  not  disheartened  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 

That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 

Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world  ; 

And  let  us  to  our  fresh  employments  rise  1^5 

Among  the  groves,  the  fountains,  and  the  flowers 

That  open  now  their  choicest  bosomed  smells, 

ReservM  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

So  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  cheerM, 
But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall  130 

From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in  their  ciystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  fell 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  fearM  to  have  offended.  135 

So  all  was  clearM,  and  to  the  field  they  haste. 
But  first,  from  under  shady  arbo^rous  roof 

tempted  with  evil,  as  St.  James  Compare  Comut,  S6S, 

saya   (i.   IS.)   of   the    Supreme  ^th«  sweet  peace  that  goodiMM  lo- 

Being.     And  Milton  had  just  jomjercr. 

t>efure  (as  Mr.  Tbyer  also  ob«  T*  WarUm. 

serres)  used  the  term  God  in  129.    So  cheer  d  he  hu  fair 

the  same  meaniog,  ver.  5Q.  spouse,  and  she  was  cheer'd.J   A 

Deigoi  none  to  eaae  thy  load  snd  manner  of  speaking  that  occurs 

taste  thy  sweety  sometimes  in   Scripture,   as  in 

Nor  God  nor  Man  ?  j^rcm.  xx.  7.  thou  host  deceived 

again  ver.  70.  nte,  and  I  was  deceived. 

—yet  aUe  to  make  Gods  ef  Men.  IS7.     But  firsts  from    under 

127*  — f  Mr   choicest    bosom'd  shady  arboroue  roof 

smeUsJ]    Hoarded,  locked  up  as  Soon  as  they  foith  were  come 

in  a  treasury  of  choice  things.  &c.] 

So  in  the  Ode  on  the  Passion,  5S.  As  the  comma  now  stands  after 

— «fl&iiMi  aU  (heir  echoes  mild.  roof,  the  morning  hymn  of  Adam 
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Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up  risen, 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o  er  the  ocean  brim,         i40 
Shot  parallel  to  the  earth  his  dewy  ray. 
Discovering  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden^s  happy  plains^ 
Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid  145 

In  various  style ;  for  neither  various  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
FlowM  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse,  150 
More  tuneable  than  needed  lute  or  harp 
To  add  more  sweetness  ;  and  they  thus  began. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 


and  Eve  is  represented  as  said 
hj  them  (at' one  and  the  same 
%\tne)from  under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  open  sight  of  the  sun :  which 
is  a  contradiction.  The  sense 
plainly  requires  that  the  comma 
should  he  as  we  have  placed  it ; 
and  the  construction  is,  BiU  first 
they  lonU/  bowed  adoring,  ver. 
144.  di  soon  as  they  were  come 
forth  from  under  the  roof  of  the 
arbour,     Pearce. 

145*  ''"'each  ti/iomxng  duly  paid 

In  various  style ;] 
As  it  is  very  well. known  that 
our  author  was  no  friend  to  set 
forms  of  prayer,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  ascribes  extemporary 
effusions  to  our  first  parents ; 
but  even  while  he  attributes 
strains  unmeditated  to  them^  hh 
himself  imitates  the  Psalmist. 


153.  These  are  thy  glorious 
works,  &c.]  The  morning  hymn 
is  written  in  imitation  of  one  of 
those  Psalms,  where  in  the  over* 
flowings  of  gratituda«^nd  praise 
the  Psalmist  calls  not  only  upon 
the  aogeb,  but  upon  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  fhe  inani- 
mate creation,  to  join  with  him 
in  extolling  their  common 
Maker.  Invocations  of  this  na- 
ture fill  the  mind  with  glorious 
ideas  of  God's  works,  and 
awaken  that  divine  enthusiasm, 
which  IS  so  natural  to  devotion. 
But  if  this  calling  upon  the  dead 
parts  of  nature  is  at  all  times  a 
proper  kind  of  worsbip^  it  Wbb 
in  a  particular  manner  soitablft 
to  our  first  parents;  who  had  the 
creation  fresh  upon  their  nrinsU; 
and  had  not  seen  the .  various 
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Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 

Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 

Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow^r  divine. 

Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 


155 


160 


dispensations  of  ProYidence^  nor 
consequently  could  be  acquaint- 
ed with  those  many  topics  of 
pnuse'^  which  might  afibnJ  mat« 
ter  to  the  devotions  of  their 
posterity.  I  need  not  remark 
^the  beautiful  spirit  of  poetry, 
which  runs  through  this  whole 
hymn^  nor  the  holiness  of  that 
resolution  with  which  it  con- 
cludes.    Addi3oru 

The  author  has  raised  our  ex- 
pectation by  commending  the 
various  shfle^  and  holy  rapture, 
and  prompt  eloquence  of  our  first 
parents  ;  and  indeed  the  hymn 
is  truly  divine,  and  will  fully 
answer  all  that  we  expected.  It 
is  an  imitation,  or  rather  a  sort 
of  paraphrase  of  the  hundred 
and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  (of 
what  is  a  paraphrase  upon  that) 
the  Canticle  placed  after  Te 
Deum  in  the  Liturgy,  0  aU  ye 
works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the 
Lord,  &c.  which  is  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, 

155.  -^thyself  horo  wondrous 
ilutn  n  Wisd.  xiii.  S,  4,  5.  fVith 
whose  beauty,  if  they  being  de- 
Ughted,  took  them  to  be  gods;  let 
them  knom  how  much  better  the 


Lord  of  them  is :  for  the  first 
Author  of  beauty  hath  created 
them.  But  if  they  were  astonis/ied 
at  their  power  and  virtue,  let 
them  understand  by  them  how 
much  mightier  he  is  that  made 
them.  For  by  the  greatness  and 
beauty  of  the  creatures,  propor^ 
tionably  the  Maker  of  them  is 

3€€ll* 

l60.  Speak  ye  who  best  can 
tell,  &C.J  He  is  unspeakable^, 
ver.  156.  no  creature  can  speak 
worthily  of  him  as  he  is ;  but 
speak  ye  who  are  best  able,  ye 
angels,  ye  in  heaven  ;  on  earth 
join  all  ye  creatures,  ^c. 

162.  — dajf  without  night,} 
According  to  Milton  there  was 
grateful  vicissitude  like  day  and 
night  in  heaven,  vi.  8.  and  we 
presume  that  he  took  the  notion 
from  Scripture,  Rev.  vii.  15. 
They  are  brfore  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night 
in  his  temple.  But  still  it  was 
day  without  night,  that  is,  without 
such  night  as  ours,  for  the  dark- 
ness there  is  no  more  than 
grateful  iwUight*  Night  comes 
not  there  w  darker  veiL  See  ver. 
646.  of  this  book. 
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Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.      i65 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  io^the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, . 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime.  170 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 


•  16s.  CircU  hit  throne  rejoic^ 
wgi]  See  note  on  the  poem 
Ad  SaUillum,  v,  4,     E, 

165,  Him  firsl,  him  last,  him 
midst,]  Theocrit.  Idyl.  xvii.  3. 

Km  WVfUtTHf  MM  flM^H*^^ 

And  then  how  has  Milton  im- 
proved it  by  adding  and  mtkoui  • 
end  I    as  he  is  eeldbrating  God, 
and  TheocrituB  only  a  man. 

166.  Fairest  of  stars,]   So  Ho- 
mer calls  it^  Iliad,  xxii.  318. 

last,  in  the  train  qf  night ;  and 
Ovid  speaks  much  in  the  same 
manner^  Met.  ii.  114. 

^-DiffugiuDt  ste]l«9  quarum  agmina 

cogit 
Lucifer,  et  caeli  statione  novissimus 

exit. 

^  '  The  itan  were  fled,  for  Lucifer  had 
chas'd 
The  »can  away,  and  fled  himself  at 
last.  Addison, 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
woith  remarking  that  our  au- 
thor seems  to  have  committed  a 
mistake.  The  planet  Venus,, 
when  she  rises  before  the  sun,  is 
called  Phosphorus^  Lucifer,  and 


the  Morning  Star;  when  ahe 
sets  after  the  sun  is  called  Hes- 
perus^ Vesper,  and  the  Eveniog 
Stiur,  but  she  cannot  rise  before 
him,  and  set  after  him  at  the 
same  time:  and  yet  it  may  be 
objected  that  our  author  makes 
her  do  so;  for  describing  the 
last  evening,  he  particularly 
mentions  Hesperus  that  led  the 
starry  host,  iv.  605.  and  the  very 
next  morning  she  is  addressed  as 
last  in  the  train  of  night.  If 
this  objection  should  be  admit- 
ted, all  we  can  say  to  it  is,  that 
a  poet  is  not  obliged  to  speak 
with  the  strictness  and  accuracy 
of  a  philosopher. 

172.  Acknowledge  him  thy 
greater^l^  It  is  not  an  improbable 
reading  which  Dr.  Bentley  pro- 
poses Acknowledge  him  Creator, 
or  as  Mr.  Thyer  Acknou:Udge4hy 
Creator :  but  I  suppose  the  au- 
thor made  use  of  greater  an- 
swering to  great. 

Thou  Sun,  of  this  grmU  world  both 

eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  bim  thy  greater. 

So  Ovid  calls  the  sun  the  eye  of 
the  world,  Mundi  oculus.  Met. 
iv.  228.  And  Pliny  the  soul,  Nat. 
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In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climVst, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  iail'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet^st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly^st,  175 


Hist.  lib.  i.  c6.  Hanc  mandi 
esse  totius  animum.  And  the 
expression  th^  greater  may  be 
fitly  paralleled  with  thy  fiercest,  iv. 
927.  and  his  greater  in  Paradise 
Regained^  i.  279. 

172.  Mr.  Thyer  in  a  note  on 
P.  R.  i.  979*  acknowledges  tbnt 
Dr.  Bentley's  emendation  and 
his  own  "  ought  absolutely  to 
be  rejected."     £. 

173.  In  thy  eternal  course,"] 
In  thy  continual  course.  Thus 
Virgil  calls  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  eternal  fires,  Mn,  ii.  154. 
Vos,  atemi  ignes ;  auci  the  sa- 
cred fire  that  was  constantly 
kept  burning  eternal  fire,  Mti, 
ii.  297. 

JSiernumque  adytis  effert  penetra]i> 
bus  ignem : 

and  uses  the  adverb  CBlernum  in 

the  same  manner  for  continually. 

Georg.  ii.  400. 

— glebaque  versis 
JEternum  frangenda  bidentibuii. 

1 75.  MooHf  that  now  meeCst  the 
orient  sun,  now  fiy'st,  &c.]  The 
construction  is.  Thou  Moan,  that 
now  meeiest  and  now  fiiest  the 
orient  sun,  together  with  the  fixed 
stars,  and  ye  five  other  wandering 
fires  &C.  He  had  before  called 
upon  the  sun  who  governs  the 
day,  and  now  he  invokes  the 
moon  and  the^^  stars,  and  the 
planets  who  govern  the  night,  to 
praise  their  Maker.  The  moon 
sometimes  meets  and  sometimes 
fits  the  sun,  approaches  to  and 
recedes  from  him  in  her  monthly 
course.      With  the  fixed  stars. 


fixed  in  their  orb  that  fties;  they 
are  fixed  in  their  orb,  but  their 
orb  flies,  that  is  moves  round 
with  the  utmost  rapidity;  for 
Adam  is  made  to  spedc  according 
to  appearances,  and  he  mentions 
in  another  place,  viii.  I9.  and  21. 
their  rollng  spaces  incomprehen- 
sible, and  their  sw\ft  return  dim 
umaL  And  ye  five  other  wan" 
dering  fires.  Dr.  Bentley  reads' 
four,  Venus  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon  being  mentioned  before, 
and  only  four  more  remaining. 
Mercury  and  Mars  and  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  And  we  must 
either  suppose  that  Milton  did 
not  consider  the  morning  star 
as  the  planet  Venus ;  or  he  must 
be  supposed  to  include  the  earth » 
to  make  up  the  other  five  besides 
those  he  had  mentioned;  and 
he  calls  it  elsewhere  viii.  129. 
The  planet  earthy  though  this 
be  not  agreeable  to  the  system, 
according  to  which  he  is  speak- 
ing at  present  Wandering  fires 
in  opposition  to  fixed  stars. 
That  move  in  mystic  dance  not 
tDithout  song,  alluding  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  to  Pytbagoras*s  no- 
tion of  the  music  of  the 
spheres,  by  which  no  doubt  he 
understood  the  proportion,  re- 
gularity, and  harmony  of  their 
motions.  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  it  more  fully  in  his  Merchant 
of  Venice,  act  v. 

—Look  how  the  floor  of  hearcn 
Is    thick    inlaid    wiih    patterns    of 
bright  gold : 
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With  the  fixM  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies, 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  Elements,  the  eldest  birth  in 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  Mists  and  Exhalations  that  now  rise  iss 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers,  190 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise  ye  Winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  Pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow,  195 


There's  not  the  simdleflt  orb  that 

thou  beholdrsty 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  aogel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyM  Che- 

rubiniy 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortsl  souls ! 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of 

decay 
0oth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot 

hear  it. 

181.  ^'that  in  quatemum  run 
6ic.]  That  in  a  fourfold  mixture 
and  cotnbinatioQ  run  a  perpetual 
circle,  one  element  continually 
changing  into  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus, 


borrowed  from  Orpheus.  IBX 
cum  quattuor  sint  genera  corpo- 
rum,  Ticissitudine  eorum  muodi 
continuata  natura  est  Nam  ex 
terra,  aqua:  ex  aqua^  ontor 
aer:  ex  acre,  ether:  deinde 
retrorsum  vicissim  ex  stfaere, 
aer :  inde  aqua :  ex  aqua,  term 
infima.  Sic  naturis  his,  ex  qui- 
bus  omnia  constant,  sursus, 
deorsuB,  ultro,  citro  commeanti- 
bus,  mundi  partium  conjunctio 
continetur.  Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  53. 
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!>tiiarfe 

tiDOfe 

sound 


Melodious  munnurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices  all  ye  living  Souls :  ye  Birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 


200 


197« — ye  living  Souls  ;]  Soul 
18  xkteA  here  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
Scripture  for  other  creatures  be- 
sides man.  So  Geo.  i.  20.  the 
moving  creature  thai  hath  life, 
that  19  $oul  in  the  Hebrevr,  and 
in  the  margin  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
ver.  30.  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is 
life,  that  is,  a  living  soul. 

198*  That  singing  up  to  heaven 
gate  ascend,]  We  meet  with  the 
like  hyperbole  in  Shakespeare, 
Cjmbeline,  act  iL 

Hark,  hark!   the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate  sings ; 

and  again  in  his  twenty-ninth 
sonnet. 

Like  as  the  lark  at  break  of  69j 

arising 
Ffom  sallen  earth  aiogs  hymns  at 

heaven's  gate  I 

and  not  unlike  is  that  in  Homer, 
Od.  xii  73.  of  a  very  high  rock, 

ff 

And  with  its  pointed  top  to  heav'n 
ascends. 

208.  Witness  if  I  he  silent,'} 
Dr.  Bentley  thinks  that  Milton 
had  forgot  that  both  Adam  and 
Evie  shared  in  this  hymn^  and 
therefore  he  reads  y^we  be  siknt, 
and  in  the  next  verse  but  one 
by  owr  song:   but  Milton  rather 


imitates  here  the  ancient  chorus, 
where  sometimes  the  plural,  and 
sometimes  the  sin^lar  number 
is  used.  The  same  18  practised  by 
our  poet  in  the  speeches  of  the 
chorus    in   Samson  Agonistes, 
where  the  reader  will  see  in  every 
page  almost  that  the  number  is 
thus  varied.     Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
serves, that  th6    whole  hymn 
natursJly  divides  itself  into  parts 
interlocutory,  and  that  he  has 
presumed  to  put  it  so,  though 
not  warranted  by  any  edition. 
But  this  is  not  Dr.  Benttey's  in- 
vention ;   for  this  hymn  was  set 
to  music  some  years  ago,  and  in 
that    composition    the    several 
parts  of  it  were  assigned  dis- 
tinctly to  Adam  and  Eve.    I 
think    that   such   interlocutory 
parts  are  by  no  means  fit  for  an 
heroic  poem  :   but  if  the  author 
should  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
signed them,  I  shonld  choose  to 
divide  this  hymn  very  different 
from    the    Doctor's     division. 
[The  Doctor  assigns  the  first 
seven  lines  to  Adam,  those  of 
the  Angels  to  Eve,  those  of  the 
Morning  Star  to  Adam,  those  of 
the  Sun  to  Eve,  those  of  the 
Moon  to  Adam,  of  the  Air  and 
Elements  to  Eve,  of  the  Mists 
and  Exhalations  to  Adam,  of  the 
Winds  and  Pines  to  Eve,  of  the 
Fountains  and  Rills  to  Adam,  of 
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To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  ought  of  evil  or  concealed. 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

So  prayed  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 


205 


the  Creatures  and  Birch  to  Eye, 
of  the  Fishes  and  Beasts  to 
Adam,  and  the  four  last  lines  to 
Eve.  But  on  the  contrary  Dr. 
Pearce  says]  The  first  seven 
and  the  four  last  verses  of  this 
hymn  I  would  suppose  spoken 
by  Adam  and  Eve  together :  and 
as  to  the  other  verses,  I  would 
have  Adam  speak  all  that  the 
Doctor  assigns  to  Rve,  and  Eve 
all  that  is  now  assigned  to  Adam. 
In  this  method  the  mention  of 
the  fair  Morning  Star,  the  Moon, 
and  Fountains  and  Rills,  will 
come  to  Eve's  share,  and  they 
are  circumstances  which  seem 
fitter  for  her  to  mention  than 
her  husband.  Pearce. 
!205.  — be  bounteous  still 
To  gwe  us  only  good  i^ 
He  had  his  thought,  as  Dr. 
Bentley  remarks,  on  that  cele- 
brated prayer  in  Plato, 

Z«tf  /3«ri>jv,  r«  fUf  t^iXm  urn  t9x»f^^9 
tuu  mfumrts 

Great  Jove !  whate*er  it  for  our  good, 
Ask'cl  or  unask'd,  supply : 

All  ill,  by  man  not  nndentood, 
£v*n  to  our  prayers  deny !    Htrwa, 

And  we  learn  from  the  first  book 
of  Xeoophon's  memoirs  of  his 
master  Socrates,  that  Socrates 
was  wont  to  pray  to  the  gods 


only  to  give  good  things,  as  tbej 
knew  best  what  things  were  sn. 
£v;^fT«  ^f  w^H  Tsv$  iuvf  iwXmf  r 
Mymitt  M§Hu,  «f  rsvf  iuvi  tutXAurrm 
uiTti>t  cwm  mya$»  wri.  And  to 
the  same  purpose  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent collect  in  our  Liturgy,  for 
the  eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
We  humbly  beseech  thee  to  pni 
away  from  us  all  hurtful  things, 
and  lo  give  us  those  things  whidk 
be  profitable  Jor  us. 

SO9.   So  prayd  they  innocesU, 
and  to  their  thoughts 

Firm  peace  recover* d  soon  and 
wonted  calm. 

On  to  their  morning's  rural 
work  they  haste  &c.] 
These  verses  are  thus  pointed  in 
the  best,  that  is  in  Milton's  own 
editions :  but  the  latter  sentence 
'begins  very  abruptly.  On  to  their 
morning* i  work  kc.  Dr.  Bentley 
therefore  continuing  the  sentence 
reads  thus. 

So  pray*d  they  innocent;    and  to 

their  thoughts 
Firm    peace    retov^rimg    soon   and 

wonted  calm, 
On  to  their  mornings  rural  work 

they  haste  ^v. 

Dr.  Pearce  thinks  the  sentence 
sufiiciently  continued  in  the 
common  reading,  if  recovered  be 
a  participle  of  the  ablative  case; 
and  conceives   this  lo  be  the 
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Firm  peace  recoverM  soon  and  wonted  calm.  sio 

On  to  their  morning^s  rural  work  they  haste 
Among  sweet  dews  and  flowers  ;  where  any  row 
Of  fruit-trees  over- woody  reachM  too  fer 
Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine  si 5 

To  wed  her  elm ;  she  spoused  about  him  twines 


construction^  Peace  and  calm 
being  recovered  to  their  thoughts, 
they  haste  &c.  and  accordingly 
points  it  thus> 

«-^nd  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recovci'd  tooo  SDd  woni^ 

ed  calm, 
On  to  their  morninsfs  rural  work 

they  haste. 

Bat  perhaps  the  abruptness  of 
the  line 

On  to  their  morning's  rural  work 
they  haste 

was  designed  the  better  to  ex- 
press the  haste  they  were  in,  as 
they  were  later  to  day  than 
usaal :  or  perhaps  with  an  easy 
alteration  it  may  be  read  thus^ 

Then  to  tlieir  momin^fs  rural  work 
they  haste, 

314.  Their  pampered  boughs,'] 
The  propriety  of  tills  expression 
will  best  be  seen  by  what  Junius 
says  of  the  etymology  of  the 
word  pafttper.  The  French  word 
pampre  of  the  Latin  pampinus 
is  a  vine-branch  full  of  leaves : 
and  a  vineyard,  he  observes,  is 
said  by  them  pamprer,  when  it 
is  overgrown  with  superfluous 
leaves  and  fruitless  branches. 
Gallis  pampre  est  pampinus: 
nnde  lis  pamprer  dicitur  vinea 
supervaeoo  pampinorum  ger- 
miae  cxuberans,  ac  nimia  cre- 


scendi     luxuria     quodammodo 
sylvescens. 

£16.    To  wed  her  elm }}    Hor« 
Epod.  ii.  9. 

— -Aut  adnlta  vitium  propagine 
Altas  maritat  populos  i 
Inutilesque  falce  ramos  amputans» 
Fdiciores  inserit. 

Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  661. 

Ulmus  erat  contra  spatioaa  tumcnti- 

hus  uvis, 
Quam  socia  postquam  pariter  cum 

vite  probavit ; 
At  si  staret,  ait,  coelebs  sine  palmit« 

truncus, 
NO  preter  frondes,  quare  peteretur, 

haberet* 
HsBc  quoque  qua  jnncta  vitis  re- 

quicfldt  in  ulmo. 
Si  non  nupta  foret,  terrsB  acclinata 

jaceret. 

An  elm  was  near,  to  whose  embraces 

led. 
The  curliog  vine  her  swelling  dus- 

ten  spread: 
He  viewM  their  twining  branches 

with  delight. 
And  prais*d  the  beauty  of  the  pleaa* 

ing  sight. 
Yet  this  tall  elm,  but  for  his  vina 

(he  said) 
Had  stood  neglected,  and  a  barren 

shade; 
And  this  foir  vine,  but  that  her  anna 

surround 
Her  roairied  elm,  and  crept  along 

the  ground.  Pope, 

And  Virgil  likewise  has  the  me« 
taphor  of  the  vine  embracing 
the  elm,  Georg.  li.  307. 
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Her  marriiag^ble  arms,  and  with  her  brings 

Her  dow'r  th'  adopted  cUjsters,  to  adorn 

His  barren  leaves.     Them  thus  employed  beheld 

With  pity  heav'n^s  high  King,  and  to  him  calPd      220 

Raphael,  the  sociable  spi^rit,  that  deignM 

To  travel  with  Tobias,  and  secured 

His  marriage  with  the  sev^ntimes-wedided  maid. 

Raphael,  said  he,  thou  hear^st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan  from  hell  scapM  through  the  darksome  gulf    325 
Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair,  how  he  designs 
In  them  at  once  to  ruin  all  mankind. 
Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Converse  with  Adam,  in  what  bow'r  or  shade  2so 

Thou  find'st  him  from  the  heat  of  noon  retired. 
To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast. 
Or  with  repose ;  and  such  discourse  bring  on. 
As  may  advise  him  of  his  happy  state. 


Inde  ubi  jam  validis  ampUst 

pibiu  olmot 
Ezierint : 


stir- 


and  not  onl  j  the  poets,  but  Colu- 
mella and  the  writers  of  rustic 
affairs  frequentlj  use  the  phrases 
of  nupta  miu,  and  mania  ulmus. 
292.  To  travel  with  Tobia$A 
In  the  book  of  Tobit  the  aogel 
Raphael  travels  with  Tobias 
into  Media  and  back  again«  and 
instructs  him  how  to  marrr 
Sarah  the  daughter  of  Bague^ 
and  how  to  drive  away  the 
wicked  spirit  who  had  destroyed 
her  former  seven  husbands.  So 
Mciable  a  spirit  as  this  is  very 


properly  sent  to  converse  with 
Adam  upon  this  occasion. 

224.  Raphael,  Had  he,  thou 
hear'st  what  stir  on  earth  &c.] 
Milton  in  the  following  scene 
seems  to  have  had  his  eye  in  a 
particular  manner  upon  the 
ninth  canto  of  Tasso's  Jerusa- 
lem^ where  God  sends  Michael 
to  assist  the  Christians.  What 
God  says  here  to  Raphael  b  ex* 
pressed  much  after  the  same 
manner  with  the  beginning  of 
God's  speech  to  Michael,  st  58. 

•»Non  Tedi  hor  come  •'tftni 
Contra  Ja  mia  fedel  diletta^gregfta 
L'empia  schien  d'Avemo   i  ■  ■ . 
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Happiness  in  his  pow^r  left  free  to  will,  255 

Left  to  his  own  free  will,  his  will  though  free. 

Yet  mutable ;  whence  warn  him  to  beware 

He  swerve  not  too  secure :  tell  him  withal 

His  danger,  and  from  whom  ;  what  enemy, 

Late  falFn  himself  from  heav'n,  is  plotting  now        S40 

The  fall  of  others  from  like  state  of  bliss  ; 

By  violence  ?  no,  for  that  shall  be  withstood 

But  by  deceit  and  lies  ;  this  let  him  know, 

Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 

Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewarnM.  245 

So  spake  th^  eternal  Father,  and  fulfilled 
All  justice :  nor  delayM  the  winged  saint 

235,   Happiness  in  his  powr  Scaliger  haa  rallied  Homer  very 

l^  free  to  wiU,'\  That  is^  in  the  severely  upon  tbia  pointy  as  M. 

power  of  him  left  free  to  will.  Dacier  has  endeavoured  to  de« 

247.   ^--nor  delay' d  the  winged  fend  it.    I  will  not  pretend  to 
saint,  hcJ]    Raphael's  departure  determine^  whether  in  this  par-> 
from  before  the  throne^  and  his  ticular  of  Homer,  the  marvellous 
flight    through    the   quires   of  does  not  lose  «ght  of  the  pro- 
angels,  is  finely  imaged.  As  Mil-  bable.    As  the  miraculous  work- 
ton  every  where  fills  his  poem  manship  of  Milton's  gates  is  not 
with  circumstances  that  are  mar*  so  extraordinary  as  this  of  the 
yellous  and  astonishhig,  he  de*  tripodes,  so  I  am  persuaded  he 
scribes  the  gate  of  heaven  as  would  not  have  mentioned  it, 
framed  after  such  a  manner,  th^t  had  not  he  been  supported  ki  it 
it  opened  of  itself  upon  the  ap-  by  a  passage  in  the  Scripture, 
proach  of  the  angel  who  was  to  which  speaks  of  wheels  in  heaven 
pass  through  it    The  poet  here  that  had  life  in  them,  and  moved 
seems  to  have  regarded  two  or  of  themselves,  or  stood  still,  in 
three  passages  in  the  eighteenth  conformity  with  the  cherubims, 
Iliad,  as  that  in  particular,  where  whom  they  accompanied.   There 
speaking  of  Vulcan,  Homer  says,  is  no  question  but  Milton  had 
that  he  had  made  twenty  tri-  this  circumstance  in  his  thoughts, 
podes  running  on  golden  wheels;  because  in  the  following  book 
which  upon  occasion  might  go  be  describes  the  chariot  of  the 
of  themselves  to  the  assembly  of  Messiah    with    living    wheels, 
the  gods,  and  when  there  was  according  to  the  plan  of  Eze- 
no  more  use  for  them,  returned  kiePs  vision.      I  question  not 
again  after  the  same  manner*  butBossuetandthe  twoDaciers, 
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After  his  charge  receiv'd ;  but  from  among 

Thousand  celestial  ardours,  where  he  stood 

VeiPd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up  springing  light  250 

Flew  through  the  noiidst  of  heaven  ;  th'  angelic  quires, 

On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  way 

Through  all  th'  empyreal  road  ;  till  at  the  gate 

Of  heaven  arrived,  the  gate  self-open 'd  wide 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  as  by  work  255 


who  are  for  viDdicating  every 
thiog  that  is  censured  in  Homer, 
by  something  parallel  in  holy 
writ,  would  have  been  very  weH 
pleased  had  they  thought  of 
confronting  Vulcan's  tripodes 
with  Ezekiers  wheels.   Addison* 

It  perhaps  would  be  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  curious  reader 
to  compare  this  circumstantial 
description  of  Raphaers  descent 
from  heaven  with  that  of  Mi- 
chael in  Ta8S0*s  Gier.  Lib.  cant, 
ix.  St.  60,  61,  62.  They  seem 
both  to  have  been  much  laboured 
by  their  respective  authors,  and 
have  each  their  particular  beau- 
ties and  defects.  Milton  does 
not  in  this  place  seem  to  endea- 
vour to  imitate,  as  he  does  in 
many  others,  the  Italian  poet, 
but  rather  to  strive  to  rival  and 
outdo  him,  and  to  have  chosen 
for  that  purpose  circumstances 
of  a  different  sort  to  embellish 
his  description.  Which  has  suc- 
ceeded best,  every  reader  must 
determine  for  himself.     Thyer^ 

249.  Thouiond  celestial  ar^ 
dottr#,]  Ardor  in  Latin  implies 
fervency,  exceeding  love,  eager 
desire,  fiery  nature ;  all  included 
in  the  idea  of  an  angel.  Sichard^ 
son. 


By  the  word  ardours  here  Mil- 
ton only  means  seraphim,  which 
signifies  just  the  same  in  He- 
brew (being  derived  from  zaraph 
to  burn)  as  ardoun  does  in  Elng- 
lish.  The  poet,  I  suppose,  only 
made  use  of  this  term  to  diver- 
sify his  language  a  little,  as  he 
is  forced  to  mention  the  word 
seraph  and  seraphim  in  so  many 
places.     Thyer. 

254.  — the  gate  self -open  d  wide] 
This  circumstance  is  not  bor- 
rowed, as  Mr.  Addison  conceived, 
from  Vulcan's  tripodes  in  Ho- 
mer, but  from  Homer's  making 
the  gates  of  heaven  open  d 
their  own  accord  to  the  Deities 
who  passed  through  them,  Iliad. 
V.  749. 

Hoav'n  gates  ipontaneous  open  to 

the  Pow'w, 
Heav'n'B  golden  gatev,  kept  by  the 

winged  Hoon.  Pope. 

Where  Mr.  Pope  observes,  that 
the  expression  of  the  gates  (f 
heaven  is  in  the  eastern  manner, 
where  they  said  the  gates  of 
heaven  or  earth  for  the  entrance 
or  extremities  of  heaven  orearth; 
a  phrase  usual  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  is  observed  by  Dacier. 
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Divine  the  sovran  Architect  had  framed. 

From  hence  no  cloud,  or,  to  obstruct  his  sight, 

Star  interposed,  however  small  he  sees. 

Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes, 

Earth  and  the  garden  of  God,  with  cedars  crownM  gco 

Above  all  hills.     As  when  by  night  the  glass 

Of  Galileo,  less  assur'd,  observes 

ImaginM  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon : 

Or  pilot,  from  amidst  the  Cyclades 

Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing,  kens  365 

A  cloudy  spot.     Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 


957.  From  hence  no  cloud,  &c.]  the  instrQineiit  put  for  the  per- 

The    comma    after    interposed,  son  who  makes  use  of  it,  tma- 

shews  that  it  is  here  a  participle  gined  lands  and  regions  in    the 

in  the  ablative  case  put  abso-  moon, .  it  is  not  only  imagined 

lutely ;  and  the  construction  is,  that  there  are  lands  and  regions 

Erom  hence,  no  cloud  or  star  being  in  the  moon^  but  astronomers 

inierposed  to  obstruct  his  sight,  he  give  names  to  them  :    Or  pilot, 

$ees,  however  smaU  it  is*  appear-  from  amidst  the  Cydades,  a  parcel 

ing  very  small  at  that  distance,  of  Islands  in  the  Archipelago^ 

the  earth  not  unlike  to  other  shin--  Delos  or  Samos  first  appearing, 

ing  globes,  and  in  it  Paradise,  two  ofthe  largest  of  these  islands, 

the   garden    of  God,  that  was  and  therefore   first    appearing, 

crowned  nnth  cedars  which  were  kens  a  cloudy  spot,  for  islands 

higher  than  the  highest  hills,  seem  to  be  such  at  their  first  ap* 

96 1.  ^'As  when  by  night  the  pearance.     But  the  angel  sees 

glass    &c.]      The    angel    from  with  greater  clearness  and  cer-i 

heaven  gate  viewing  the  earth  tainty  than  these;  the  glass  is 

is  compared  to  an  astronomer  less  assured,  and  the  pilot  kens 

observing  the  moon  through  a  only  a   cloudy  spot,   when    the 

telescope,  or  to  a  pilot  at  sea  angel  sees  not  the  whole  globe 

discovering  an  island  at  a  dis-  only,  but  distinctly  the  mount 

tance.    uis  when   by   night    the  of  Paradise. 

glass  of  Galileo,   the  telescope  266.  — Down  thither  prone  in 

first  used  in  celestial  observa-  Jlight  &c.]  Virg.  .£n.  iv.  253. 

tions  by  Oulileo  a  native  of  Flo-  . ,  ^  .  . , 

-J                  J  ^u       au  — hinc  toto  prscepg  se  corpore  ad 

rence,  less  assured  than  the  an-  ^^^^^^             r-  -v    r- 

gel,  as  was  likewise  the  pilot,  Misit,  avi  simills. 
observes,  a  poetical  expression. 
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And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fiUM 
The  circuit  wide.     Sti-aight  knew  him  all  the  bands 


B4Xir«  In  fmSU*,  rn  r*  mtt^  •/tftttrM 

4iXyUf 
'tif  tkXii,  r»ot  t  MtfTt  fuu  vmmvrmf 

tyufu*     • 

The  god  obeys^  his  golden  pinions 

binds. 
And  mounts  incumbent  on  the  wings 

of  winds. 
That  liigh  thro*  fields  of   air   his 

flight  sustain^ 
O'er  the  wide  eartb,  and  o'er  the 

boundless  main : 
Then  grasps  the  wand  that  causes 

■leep  to  ily. 
Or  in  soft  slumbers  seals  the  wake* 

ful  eye.  Pope. 

Virgil  has  translated  it  almost 
literally,  but  with  some  addi- 
tions^  Mn.  iv.  238. 

Dixerat :    ille  patris  magni   parere 

parabat 
Impcrio,  et  primum  pedibos  talaria 

nectit 
Jiurea:    quss    sublimem    alls,    sive 

flsquora  supra, 
Seu  terram,  rapido  panter  cum  ila- 

mine  portant. 
Tkim  virgam  capit :  hAc  aniroas  ille 

evocat  Oreo 
Pallentes,   alias  sub  tristia  Tartara 

mittit ; 
Dat  somnos    adimitque  et   lumina 

morte  resignat. 

Hermes  obeys;  with  golden  pinions 
binds 

His  flying  feet,  and  mounts  the  west- 
em  winds ; 

And  whether  o'er  the  seas  or  earth 
he  flies, 

With  rapid  force,  they  bear  him  down 
the  skies. 

But  first  he  gra^  within  his  awful 
hand. 

The  mark  of  sov'reign  pow*r,  his 
magic  wand  < 


With  this,  he  draws  the  ghosts  from 

hollow  graves. 
With  this,  ha  drives  them  down  the 

Stygian  waves ; 
With  this,  he  seals  in  sleep  the  wake. 

ful  sight ; 
And  eyes,  though  clos*d  in  death, 

restores  to  light.         Dryden, 

If  it  is  hard  to  determine  (as 
Mr.  Pope  says)  which  is  more 
excellent^  the  copy  or  the  origi- 
nal, yet  I  believe  every  reader 
will  easily  determine  that  Mil- 
ton's description  is  better  than 
both.  The  reader  may  likewise, 
if  he  pleases/  compare  this  de- 
scent of  Raphael  with  that  of 
Gabriel  in  Tasso,  cant.  i.  st.  13, 
14,  15.  But  (as  Dr-  Pearce  ob- 
serves)  it  is  the  graceful  posture 
in  standing  after  alighting  that 
is  particularly  compared  to  Mer- 
cury ; 

Hie  paribus  primtim  nito^  Cyilenios 

alis 
ConttUU.  JEn.  iv.  25S. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  was 
first  taken  from  the  graceful  at- 
titudes of  the  antique  statues 
of  Mercury:  but  our  author 
might  have  it  more  immediately 
from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  act 
m. 

A  station,  lilce  the  herald  Mereuiy 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-k!issitiglun: 

as  the  image  of  the  aogeVs  shak- 
ing his  fragrant  plumes  is  bor- 
rowed particularly  from  Fair- 
fax's Tasso^ 

On  Lebanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set. 
And    shook    his  wings  with  rosry 
May- dews  wet. 
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Of  aogels  under  watch  ;  and  to  his  state, 

And  to  his  message  high  in  honour  rise  ; 

For  on  some  message  high  they  guessM  him  bound.  1^90 

Their  glittering  tents  he  passM,  and  now  is  come 

Into  the  blissful  field,  through  groves  of  myrrh, 

And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm  ; 

A  wilderness  of  sweets  ;  for  Nature  here 

WantonM  as  in  her  prime,  and  playM  at  will  295 

Her  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss. 

Him  through  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 

Adam  discerned,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 

Of  his  cool  bow'r,  while  now  the  mounted  sun        soo 

Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to  warm 

Earth's  inmost  womb,  more  warmth  than  Adam  needs : 

And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour  prepar'd 

For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 


288.  and  to  his  state,  bliss  was  the  more  sweet,  at  it. 

And  to  his  message  high  in  ho^  was  mid  above  rule  or  art, 

nour  rise-]  297.  Dr. Newton's  soggestion 

With  the  same  respect  as  the  appearing  evidently  just^  I  have 

Muses  pay  to  GaUus  io  Virgil,  pointed  tne  passage  accordingly. 

Eel.  vi.  66.  £. 

Utque  viro  PhcBU  chorus  aMurrexerit         ft^S.  Him    through    the    spicy' 

omnis.  Jorest"]     Rapfiaers  reception  by 

296.  — pouringforthmoresweei,  the  guardian  angels ;  his  passing 

fVUd  ahotye  rule  or  arti-enor"  through  the  wilderness  of  sweets; 

mou9  Hits.']  his  distant  appearance  to  Adam ; 

So  the  two  first  editions  point  have  all  the  graces  that  poetry 

this  passage:  the  sense  is,  pour-  is  capable  of  bestowing,  Addison. 
ing  forth  what  was   the  more        899*  — oi  tn  the  door  he  «z<] 

sweet  for  being  wild  and  above  So  Abraham',  Gen.  xviii.  I,  sat 

rule  or  art.     Pearce,  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat  of  the. 

Or    should    there  not    be  a  day  when    he   was  visited    by 

romma  only  after  art?  and  is  three  angels.   From  that  passage 

not  enormous  bliss  the  accusative  our  poet  formed  this  incident, 

case  after  fxwrifig/oriA  ?  which  Sentley. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore 

In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or. where  540 

Alcinous  reign 'd,  fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 

Rough  or  smooth  rind,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell, 

She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 

Heaps  with  unsparing  hand  ;  for  drink  the  grape 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meaths  345. 

From  many  a  berry%  and  from  sweet  kernels  press'd 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams,  nor  these  to  hold 

Wants  her  fit  vessels  pure,  then  strows  the  ground 

With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfum^d. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet        35a 
His  God-like  guest,  walks  forth,  without  more  train 


She    gathered    all    manper   of  he  would  say  was  not  the  wine 

fruits  which   the  Earth  at  that  of  Paradise.     Thyer. . 
time  afforded,  or  has  since  pro-        JMuat,  or  tuivr  wine,  so  we  spell 

duced  in  the  noblest  and  best  it  after  the  Latin  mta^u iii>  and 

cultivated  gardens.  not  moust  as  it  is  in  our  author's 

339.  — or  middle  shore,  &c.]  own  editions. 


Or  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi-        345.    — and   meaths]     Sweet' 

terranean ;    in  Pontus,   part  of  drinks  like  meads.   A  word  used 

Asia,  or  the  Punic  coast,  part  of  by  Chaucer,  and  perhaps  derived 

Africa,  or  where  Alcinous  reigned,  from  ftsiv, 

in  a  Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian        S4A.  ^^her  Jit   vessels   pure,']- 

sea  (now  the  gulf  of  Venice)  We  may  suppose  tlie  shells  of 

anciently  called  Phaeacia,   then  nuts  and  rinds  of  fruits,  as  was 

Corey ra,  now  Corfu,  under  the  hinted  before,  iv.  335. 

dominion  of  the  Venetians.  The  — and  in  the  rind 

soil  is  fniitful  in  oil,  wine,  and        SUU  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brim- 

most    excellent  fruits,   and   its  ,    ming  stream. 

owner  is  made  famous  for  his        Z^Q, —from  the  shsruhunfum'd*^ 

gardens  celebrated  by  Homer.  That  is,  not  burnti  and  exhaling 

Hume,  smoke  as  in   fumigations,   but 

344.  —/or  drink  the  grape  with  its  natural  scent.     HfiyUn. 

She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,]  351.  '-'^without  more  train 


By.  the  word  inoffensive  Milton  Accompanied  than  with  his  omn 

intends  to  hint  at  the  later  in-  &c.]     Wiihout  more  than  wUh  is 

vention  of  fermejniing  the  juice  a  solecism.     It  should  be.-vM-. 

of:  the  grape,. and  thereby  giving  out  more  train  than- his  own  ^om^, 

it  an  intoxicating  quality.     This  plete  perfections,  with  being  ex- 
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Accompanied  than  with  his  own  complete 

Perfections  ;  in  himself  was  all  his  state,  * 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  that  waits 

On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long  S55 

Of  horses  led,  and  grooms  besmearM  with  gold. 

Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. 

Nearer  his  presence  Adam  though  not  aw'd. 

Yet  with  submiss  approach  and  reverence  meek. 

As  to' a  superior  nature,  bowing  low,  360 

Thus  said.     Native  of  heaven,  for  other  place 

None  cdn  than  heaven  such  glorious  shape  contain  ; 

Since  by  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 

Those  happy  places  thou  hast  deignM  a  while 

To  want,  and  honour  these,  vouchsafe  with  us         ^65 

Two*  only,  who  yet  by  sovran  gift  possess 

This  spacious  ground,  in  yonder;shady  bower 

To  rest,  and  what  the  garden  choicest  bears 


punged.     But  he  gave  it  mtk  no  Turbaque  tniratur  matniniy  «t  pnh' 

more  train  than  with  8lc.   BeniUv.  ,      »pcctat  euntem, 

S5o.  — besmear  a  with   gold,}  /.  t      .       r 

Horace's  aurum  vestibus  Ulitutn,  ^ol.  —Native  of  heavn,  far 

:Od.  iv.ix.  14.  comes  nearest  to  oiher  place       ^ 

it.     Hume,  None  can  than  heav  n  such  gh^ 

Virgil  has  used  a  like  expres-  ^^  «*«P«  contain  i] 

sion  Mn.  x.  314.  Milton  in  the  turn  of  these  words 

•very    plainly    alludes    to    what 

Per  tunicam  squalla^emauro.  jg^^^s  says  to  Venus  in  the  first 

Richardson.  jg^^^^^^  ^^^  ggy 

•   357.  Dazzles  tfie  crowd,  and  sets  O,  quam  te  memorem,  Virgo  ?  nanr- 

them  all  agape,]    Virgil,  Georg.  ,,    9"«  ^^^^  «iW  ^"l'"» 

11   AH^  Mortalis,  nee  vox  hominem  aonat; 

"•  *^'  O  Dea  certe. 

Neo  Tarioa  kihiatrt  pulchia  testadine  Thyer. 

P**'*^                     r   ^  86s. -^what  the  garden  choiceit 

•^^*^-  bears 

,Mn.  Yii.  819.  To  sit  and  taste,"] 

niam  omnia  teelis  agrisque  eiHiaa  Th«t  is,  to  taste  as  he  is  sitting : 

juTentui  see  my  note  on  ii.  91 7<     Pearee, 

Y  3 
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To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  beat 

Be  over,  and  tbe  sun  more  cool  decline.  370 

Whom  thus  th*  angelic  Virtue  answered  mild. 
Adam,  I  therefore  came,  nor  art  thou  such 
Created,  or  such  place  hast  here  to  dwell, 
As  may  not  oft  invite,  though  spirits  of  heaven 
To  visit  thee ;  lead  on  then  where  thy  bower  S75 

O'ershades  ;  for  these  mid-hours,  till  evening  rise, 
I  have  at  will.     So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 
They  came,  that  like  Pomona^s  arbour  smiPd 
With  flowerets  deck'd  and  fragrant  smells ;  but  Eve 
Undeck'd  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  &ir  sso 

Than  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  feign'd 
Of  three  that  in  mount  Ida  naked  strove. 


37 1,  —th' angelic  Firiuti]  The 
angel :  thus  Homer  uses  Tl^mfft^ 
fiufl  the  strength  of  Priam  for 
Priam  himself,  Iliad,  iii.  105. 
and  ^Enrt^HitiaH  for  Hector^  Iliad. 
XIV.  418. 

Avrm^  c«'fi  v»y  a»4iw   tt^n  f*tfH  AX* 
sifMM.  Odyss.  vii.  167. 

After  the  sacred  streogh  of  Alcinous 
heard  that. 

Imitated  twice  by  the  cautioua 
Virgil,  Odora  canum  vU  for  do^fi, 
Mn.  iv«  132.  Vvmque  Dedm  tn- 
fernam  the  infernal  Deities^  .^n. 
xii.  149.'   Ifume, 

371.  But  see  Mr.Thyer's  note 
on  ver.  772.    E. 

378.  — Pomona* s  arbour^  The 
Goddes6  of  fruit- trees  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  a  delightful 
arbour,  but  that  could  not  be 
more  delightful  in  imagination, 
than  this  was  in  reality.  See 
Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  623,  «c. 


380.  Vndeck'd  Mve  with  her- 
self,']  This  is  simplex  muuditiis 
indeed^  beyond  Horace's,  !ind 
makes  an  excellent  contrast  to 
Ovid's  description  of  the  fine 
lady  full  dressed, 

— pars  minima  est  ipsa  poella  sui. 

It  calls  to  mind  that  memorable 
sayings  Induitur,  formosa  est; 
exuitur,  ipsa  forma'est.  Dressed, 
she  is  beautiful;  undressed,  she 
is  beauty  itself*  With  the  same 
elegance  of  expression^  describ* 
ing  Adam,  he  has  said, 

—in  himself  was  all  his  state. 

382.  Of  three  that  in  fnount  Ida 
naked  strove,']  T he  j  ud g men t  of 
Paris  is  very  well  known  in  pre- 
ferring Venus  to  Juno  and  Mi- 
nerva,  that  is  beauty  to  power 
and  wisdom;  a  different  choice 
from  that  of  young  Solomon, 
who  desired  wisdom  rather  than 
riches  and  honour. 
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Stood  to'  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven  ;  no  veil 
She  needed,  virtue-proof ;  no  thought  infirm 
Altered  her  cheek.     On  whom  the  angel  Hail  ss5 

Bestow'd,  the  holy  salutation  usM 
Long  after  to  blest  Mary,  second  Eve. 

Hail  Mother  of  mankind,  whose  fruitful  womb 
Shall  fill  the  world  more  numerous  with  thy  sons, 
Than  with  these  various  fruits  the  trees  of  God        390 
Have  heapM  this  table.     Rais'd  of  grassy  turf 
Their  table  was,  and  mossy  seats  had  round. 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd,  though  spring  and  autumn  here 
Danced  hand  in  hand.     A  while  discourse  thev  hold : 


S84.  — virtue  proof  :2  Proof  \b 
used  io  the  old  poets  for  arsnour, 
Shakespeare,  Bom.  and  Jul.  act  i. 

Aod  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well 

ann'dy 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she 

lives  unharm'd. 

385.  — On  whom  the  angel 
Hail  &c.]  The  natural  majesty 
of  Adam^  and  at  the  same  time 
his  submissive  behaviour  to  the 
superior  being,  who  had  youch- 
safed  to  be  his  guest  f  the 
solemn  Hail,  which  the  angel 
bestows  upon  the  mother  of 
mankind^  with  the  figure  of  Eve 
ministering  at  the  table,  are 
circumstances  which  deserve  to 
be  admired.    Addison. 

S87.  — to  Mary,  second  Eve,^ 
See  Luke  i.  S8.  She  is  called 
tscofid  Eve,  as  Christ  is  some- 
times called  second  Adorn, 

894.  All  autumn  pWd,']  The 
table  had  mossy  seats  roimd  ft, 
and  all  autumn  piled  upon  it; 


that  18,  the  fruits  of  autumn.  So 
in  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  5. 

— pampineo  gravidus  autumno 
Floret  afer. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  (as  Dr. 
Greenwood  adds,)  that  when 
Milton  introduces  any  thing 
that  might  give  occasion  to  a 
captious  critic  to  enquire  how 
Adam  could  be  furnished  with 
such  utensils  in  his  first  state; 
he  hath  always  the  caution  so  to 
explain  himself  as  to  prevent  any 
mistake.  Thus  when  he  hath 
mentioned  the  table,  he  tells  us 
it  was  raised  of  grassy  turf,  A 
little  above,  ver.  848.  where  he 
says  Eve  wanted  not  fit  vessels,  he 
takes  no  farther  notice  of  them 
there,  because  the  reader  was 
prepared  to  understand  it  by  a 
passage  in  iv.  835. 

—and  in  the  rind 
Still  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brim- 
ming stream. 

Y  4 
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No  fear  lest  dinner  C€X>1 ;  when  thus  began  596 

Our  author..    H^av'nly  stranger,  please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  Nourisher,  from  whoiii 
All  perfect  good,  unxneasurM  Out,  descends. 
To  us  for  food  and  for  delight  hath  causM  400 

The  earth  to  yield  ;  unsavoury  food  perhaps 
To  spiritual  natures  ;  only  this  I  know. 
That  one  celestial  Father  gives  to  all. 

To  whom  the  angel.  .  Therefore  what  he  gives 
(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  Man  in  part  405 

Spiritual,  may  of  pnrest  spi^rits  be  found 
No'  ingrateful  food  :  and  food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require, 
As  doth  your  rational ;  and  both  contain 
Within  them  every  lower  faculty  410 

Of  sense,  whereby  they  bear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste, 
Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. 
For  know,  whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustainM  and  fed  ;  of  elements  415 


.  399.  — perfeci]  Milton  writes 
it  perfet  after  the  French  parfait 
or  the  Italian  perfetto ;  our  usual 
way  of  spelling  it  is  after  the 
Latin  perfecius ;  and  very  rightly, 
especially  as  we  make  use  like- 
wise of  the  word  perfection^  And 
in  the  general  it  is  better  surely 
to  derive  our  language  from  the 
originar  Latin,  than  to  make  it 
only  the  copy  of  a  copy.  . 
.  407.  No'  ingrateful  food:"] 
There  being  -mentton  made  in 
Scripture  of  angels*  food,  Psal. 
hcxviii.  25.  that  is  foundation 
enough  for  a  poet  to  build  upon. 


and  advance  these  notions  of  the 
angels  eating. 

415.  — of  elements  &c.]  Dr. 
Bentley  is  for  omitting  here 
eleven  lines  together,  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in. think- 
ing them  the  editor's,  though 
we  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
wishing^  that  the  author  bad 
taken  more  care  what  notions  of 
philosophy  he  had  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  archange).  It  is 
certainly  a  great  mistake  to  at- 
tribute the  spots  in  the  moon, 
(which  are  owing  to  the.  in- 
equalities  of,  her. surface  and  to 
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The  grosser  feeds  the  purer,  earth  the  sea, 

Earth  and  the  sea  feed  air,  the  air  those  fires 

Ethereal,  and  as  lowest  first  the  moon ; 

Whence  in  her  visage  round  those  spots,  uhpurgM 

Vapours  not  yet  into  her  substance  turned.  4% 

Nor  doth  the  moon  no  nourishment  exhale 

From  her  moist  continent  to  higher  orbs. 

The  sun,  that  light  imparts  to  ail,  receives 

From  all  his  ali  mental  recompense 

[n  humid  exhalations,  and  at  even  4S5 

Sups  with  the  ocean.     Though  in  heav'n  the  trees 


the  different  nature  of  her  con- 
stituent pans,  land  and  water^) 
to  attribute  them,  I  eay,  to 
vapoun  not  ^et  turned  into  her 
^ulatoHce.  It  is  certainly  Tery 
unpkUoiopkical  to  say  that  the 
sun  sups  miih  the  ocean,  but  it  is 
not  unpoeikaL  And  whatever 
other  faults  are  found  in  these 
)ine9>  they  are  not  so  properly 
the  faults  of  Milton,  as  of  his 
times,  and  of  those  systems  of 
philosophy  which  he  had  learned 
in  his  younger  years.  If  he  had 
written  after  the  late  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  science,  he 
would  have  written  in  another 
manner.  It  is  allowed  by  aU 
philosophers,  that  the  sun*  and 
fixed  stars  receive  their  supplies 
of  nourii«hment  j  but  in  what 
manner  they  are  fed  and  sap- 
plied  is  a  great  question :  and 
surely  a  greater  latitude  and 
liberty  may  be  indulged  to  a 
poet  in  speaking  of  these  things, 
than  to  a  philosopher.  The 
same  kind  of  thought  runs 
through  an  ode  of  Anacreon^ 
ode  19. 


H  yn  utXMnm  wiHi, 

And  we  may  suppose  the  poejt 
alluded  to  this,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  passage  in  Pliny^ 
where  the  same  account  is  given 
of  the  spots  in  the  moon.  Si- 
dera  vero  baud  dubie  humore 
terreno  pasci;  quia  orbe  dimidio 
nonnunquam  maculosa  cernatur^ 
scilicet  nondum  suppetente  ad 
hauriendum  ultra  justa  ri :  ma- 
culas  enim  non  altud  esse  quam 
terrse  raptas  cum  humore  sordes. 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  9* 

421.  Nor  doth  the  moon  no 
nouruhment  exhale]  A  Latinism. 
So  Virg.  Georg.  1.  83. 

N«c  nulla  interca  est  iiiumt«  gntia 
teiTK. 

426 Though  in  hiao'n  the 

trees  &c.]  See  Rev.  zzii.  2.  In 
speaking  afterwards  of  meUsfiuous 
dews  and  pearly  gram  he  mani- 
festly alludes  to  manna,  which 
is  called  the  bread  of  heauen, 
Psal.  cv.  40.  And  when  the  dew 
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Of  life  ambrosial  fruitdge  bear,  and  vines 

Yield  nectar ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  morn 

We  brush  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 

Covered  with  pearly  grain :  yet  God  hath  here 

Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights. 

As  may  compare  with  heaven  ;  and  to  taste 

Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  So  down  they  sat, 

And  to  their  viands  fell ;  nor  seemingly 

The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 

Of  theologians ;  but  with  keen  dispatch 

Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 

To  transubstantiate :  what  redounds,  transpires 

Through  spi'rits  with  ease  ;  nor  wonder ;  if  by  fire 


425 


thai  lay  was  gone  up,  behold  upon 
ike  face  of  ike  mlderness  there  lap 
a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as 
the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground, 
Exod.  xvi.  14.  and  it  mas  like 
coriander 'Seed,  white;  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made 
with  honey,  ver.  SI. 

435.  '~4he  common  gloss 

Of  theologians  ;"] 
The  usual  cooinient  and  exposi- 
tion of  divines.  For  several  of 
the  Fathers  and  ancient  Doctors 
were  of  opinion^  that  the  angels 
did  not  reallj  eat^  but  only 
seemed  to  do  so;  and  they 
ground  that  opinion  principally 
upon  what  the  angel  Raphael 
aays  in  the  book  of  Tobit^  xii. 
19*  All  these  days  did  I  appear  unto 
you,  hut  I  did  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  bui  you  did  see  a  vision. 
But  our  author  was  of  the  con^ 
trary  opinion ^  that  the  angel  did 
not  eat  in  appearance  only,  but 
in  reality,  wUh  keen  dispatch  of 
rmd    hunger*     Of    theatagians; 


this  same  word  he  uses  in  his 
Tetrachordon,  p.  S23.  vol.  i. 
edit.  1758. 

438.  — what  redounds,  tranS' 
pires  Btc,']  This  gives  a  delicacy 
to  these  spirits,  which  finely 
distinguishes  them  from  us  in 
one  of  the  most  humbling  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  our 
bodies.     Richardson, 

439,  .^nor  wonder;  if  by  fire 
&c.]  Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  that 
the  angels  have  concoctioe  heat  In 
their  stomachs  sufficient  to  Iraii- 
substantiate,  to  turn  their  food 
and  nourishment  into  their  own 
substance,  to  atsimilate  as  it  was 
said  before^  and  turn  corporeal 
into  incorporeal ;  if  by  fire  the 
alchemist  can  turn  or  thinks  to 
turn  all  metals  to  gold.  The 
empiric  alchemist,  is  one  who 
makes  bold  trials  and  experi- 
ments {tf^iru^MH  in  Oreek  from 
wu^  a  trial  or  experiment) 
without  much  skill  and  know- 
ledge  in  the  art,  like  a  quaek  in 
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Of  sooty  coal  th'  empiric  alchemist  440 

Can  tuFD,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold 
As  from  the  mine.     Mean  while  at  table  Eve 
Minister'd  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crownM :  O  innocence  445 

Deserving  Paradise  !  if  ever,  then. 
Then  had  the  sons  of  God  excuse  to'  have  been 
Enamoured  at  that  sight ;  but  in  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reign'd,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  heli.  450 

Thus  when  with  meats  and  drinks  they  had  sufficed, 


physic.     And    they    must    be  text^  Geo.  vt.  2.  Tite  mms  of  Ood 

strange    empirics   Indeed,    who  iaw  the  daughten  of  men,   that 

can  hope  to  find  out  the  philoso-  thetf  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 

pher*8  stone,  and  turn  metals  of  toices  of  all  that  they  chose,  as  If 

drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.     But  the  sons  of  God  there  signified 

it  is  not  strange  that  our  author  angels.     See  note  on  tiL  469. 

so  frequently  alludes  to  alchemy,  451.    Thus  when    with  meats 

(as  he  does  in  ii.  517.  iii<  609*  and  drinks  they  had sufficd, 

as  well  as  here,)  when  Jonson  Not  burden'd  nature,'i 

has   written  a   whole   comedy  Homer.  Iliad,  i.  469* 

upon  lt«  Aifrm^  t*u  wnt  »m  i^nnwi  ig  iy»  tfrw. 

445.     mth  pleasant    Uquars  Virg.  ^n.  1.  216. 

crown  a. -J     To  crown  their  cups  _^ 

was  a  phrase  amon^  the  Greeks  ^^-*<!"™  excmpta  fames   epulis, 

1  "_r"'"^  ^    ^,Vr    ^*7^"*  menseque  remote 

and    Rcimans  for  filling  them  ^       ...     J\ 

aboTc  the  brim,  but  yet  not  so  ^^'  ^"'-  ^^• 

as  to  run  over.     Thus  it  is  used  Poetquam  exempu  fames  et  amor 

by  Homer,  Iliad.  L  470.  comprenmie  edendL 

A  I    TT.     1  V.          *i  «roo  D'"  «*  ^"*  same  time  insinuates 

and  by  Virgil,  Georg.  li.  528.  ^  g„^  ^^^^j  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^„ ^  ^^ 

— et  socii  craters  coronant.  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  to 

447.  Then  had  the  sons  qf  God  satisfy  but  not  to  burden  nature  $ 

excuse  &c.]  The  doubling  of  the  and  this  sort  of  temperance  he 

then  adds  great  force  and  em-  not  only  recommends,  as  in  the 

phasis ;    if  ever,  then,  Jhen  had  beginning  of  this  book  and  xL 

ike  sons  of  God  excuse,  &c.  ainl  580.  &c.  but  remarkably  pnc* 

this  is  said  in  aUoaiMi  to  that  tised  himself. 
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Not  burdenM  nature,  sudden  mind  arose 

In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass 

Giv'n  him  by  this  great  confereince  to  know 

OC  things  above  his  world,  and  of  their  being  455 

Who  dwell  in  heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 

Transcend  his  own  so  far,  whose  radiant  forms 

Divine  effulgence,  whose  high  pow*r  so  far 

Exceeded  human,  and  his  wary  speech 

Thus  to  th^  empyreal  minister  he  framed.  460 

Inhabitant  with  God,  now  know  I  well 
Thy  favour,  in  this  Honour  done  to  Man, 
Under  whose  lowly  roof  thou  hast  vouchsafM 
To  enter,  and  these  earthly  fruits  to  taste, 
Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so,  465 

As  that  more  willingly  thou  could'st  not  seem 
At  heaven's  high  feasts  to'  have  fed  :  yet  what  compare  ? 

To  whom  the  winged  Hierarch  replied. 


*  •  _ 

455.  ''-;-above  his  worldf]  This 
i9  the  reading  ia  Milton's  own 
editions,  and  not  above  thUtoorld, 
as  Mr  Fenton  and  Pr.  Bentley 
have  caused  it  to  be  printed. 

456.  tDhos9  excellence  &c.]  £x- 
cellence  is  a  general  word  ;  and 
he  branches  the  excellence  of 
angels  Into  two  particulars,  their 
radiant  forms  (which  were  the 
effulgence  of  the  Deity)  and 
theiT  high  power.    Pearce. 

467*  —yet  what  compare  f] 
'Hie  speech  was  wary;  and  he 
was  afraid  to  ask  the  angel  di* 
rectly  of  the  different  conditions 
of  men  and  angels  5  but  yet  in- 
timates his  desire  to  know  by 
questioning  whether  there  was 
any  comparison  between  them. 


468.  To  mhom  the  winged 
Hierarch  replied.']  Raphael's  be- 
haviour is  every  way  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to 
that  character  of  a  sociable  spirit, 
with  which  the  author  has  so 
judiciously  introduced  him.  He 
had  received  instructions  to  con- 
verse with  Adam,  as  one  friend 
converses  with  another,  and  to 
warn  him  of  the  enemy  who 
was  contriving  his  destruction: 
accordingly  he  is  represented  as 
sitting  down  at  table  with  Adatn, 
and  eating  of  the  fruits  of  Para- 
dise. The  occasion  natondly 
leads  him  to  his  discouise  on  the 
food  of«angels«  After  :hainDg 
t htis  -enter^  into  ^  conversation 
with  Man  upon  more  indtfierent 
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O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depravM  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 
Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  refinM,  more  spiritous,  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  placM  or  nearer  tending 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assign^. 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  virork,  in  bounds 


470 


475 


subjects,  he  warns  him  of  his 
obedience,  and  makes  a  natural 
transition  to  the  history  of  that 
fallen  angel,  who  was  employed/ 
in  the  circumvention  of  our  first 
parents.     Addison* 

I  would  have  it  observed  in 
what  a  beautiful  manner  Milton 
brin^  on  the  execntioif  of  those 
orders,  which  Raphael  had  re- 
ceived from  God.  To  avoid  all 
appearance  of  harshness  or  ab- 
ruptness, which  might  have 
seemed,  if  the  angel  bad  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  errand, 
the  poet  makes  use  of  Adam's 
curiosity  to  introduce  the  subject, 
and  puts  such  wary  and  modest 
questions  into  his  mouth,  as  na- 
turally led  to  those  high  matters, 
upon  which  the  other  was  com- 
missioned to  discourse  to  him. 
Greenwood. 

47 1    created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  fir$i 
matter  dll,  &c.] 
That  is,  created  all  good,  good 
to  perfection,  not  absolutely  so, 
but  perfect  in  their  different  kinds 
and  degrees;  and  all  consisting 
of  one  first  matter,  which  first 


matter  is  tiu2iiei,(indutus)  clothed 
upon,  m'Uh  various  forms,  &c. 

475.  But  more    refin*d,   more 
spiritous,  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or 
nearer  tending  &c.] 
So  Spenser  In  his  Hymn  of 
heavenly  Beauty,  speaking  of 
the  earth,  the  air,  and  above  that 
the  pure  crystalline, 

Bj  view  whenof  it  plainly  may  ap- 

pc«rt 
That  still  Si  every  thing  doth  opirard 

tend, 
And  farther  is  from  earth,  so  &till 

more  clear 
And  fair  it  grows  &c. 

Thyer. 

47&  TiUbody  up  to  spirit  work, 
&c.]  Our  author  should  have 
considered  things  better,  for  by* 
attributing  his  own  false  notions 
in  philosophy  to  an  arehang^ 
he  has  really  lessened  the  cha- 
racter, which  he  intended  to 
raise.  He  is  as  much  mistaken 
here  in  bis  metaphysics,  as  he 
was  before  in  his  physics.  This 
notion  of  matter  refining  into 
spirit  is 'by  no  nieansiobserving 
the  bounds  proportioned  to  each 
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Proportioned  to  each  kind*     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flowar  48 1 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  subHm^d, 

To  vital  spi'rits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  intellectual ;  give  both  life  and  sense,  4$b 

Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul  - 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 

Discursive,  or  intuitive ;  discourse 

Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours. 

Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same.  499 

Wonder  not  then,  what  God  for  you  saw  good 

If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you. 

To  proper  substance :  time  may  come,  when  men 

With  angels  may  participate,  and  find 

No  inconvenient  di'et,  nor  too  light  fare  ;  495 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments  perhaps 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 

Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wingM  ascend 


kind,  I  suppose^  he  meant  it  as 
a  comment  oh  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  body  changed  into  a  spi- 
ritual body^  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  and 
perhaps  borrowed  it  from  some 
of  his  systems  of  divinity.  For 
Milton,  as  be  was  too  mnch  of 
a  materialist  in  his  philosophy, 
so  was  too  much  of  a  systematisi 
in  his  divinity. 

482.  SpiriUodirouMJ  We  miist 
take  notice  in  reading  this  verse, 
that  ipbritt  is  here  a  word  of 
two  syllables,  though  it  is  often 
ecmtiiicted  into  one  or  pro- 
aoonced  as  two  short  ones,  and 


particularly  in  the  second  line 
after  this. 

To  vital  spirits  aspire  t 

and  the  second  syllable  in  odor" 
ous  is  to  be  pronounced  long,, 
though  the  poet  makes  it  short 
in  other  places,  iv.  16*6. 

So  enterUin'd  tboM  odorous  Bwsets 
the  Fiend : 

but  these  are  not  the  only  in- 
stances, where  Milton  makes  use 
of  this  same  poetical  licence. 

498.  — atuLfi^vig'daicend 

Eihereal,  a$  ive,^ 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ablest 
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Ethereal,  as  we,  or  may  at  choice 

Here  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell ;  500 

If  ye  be  found  obedient,  and  retain 

Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire. 

Whose  progeny  you  are*     Mean  while  enjoy 

Your  fill  what  happiness  this  happy  state 

Can  comprehend,  incapable  of  more.  gos 

To  whcHn  the  patriarch  of  mankind  replied. 
O  favourable  spi^rit,  propitious  guest, 
Well  hast  thou  taught  the  way  that  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  circumference,  whereon  5}o 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  no»y  ascend  to  God.     But  say, 


divines  and  primitive  Fathers 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  would 
never  have  died,  but  would  have 
been  translated  from  earth  to 
heaven;  and  this  doctrine  the 
reader  may  see  illustrated  in  the 
learned  Bishop  BuU*s  discourse 
of  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall. 
Our  author  no  doubt  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  sense 
of  antiquity  in  this  particular; 
and  admitting  the  notion,  what 
he  says  is  poetical  at  least,  if 
you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  pro- 
bable and  rational- 

503.  Whoie  progeny  you  areJ] 
From  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28. 
For  tve  are  aUo  his  offspring; 
who  took  it  from  Aratus,  Tm  ym^ 

504. .  Your  fill  what  happtnesfi 
Your  fill  of  what  happiness,  or 
to  your  fill  wliat  hfppiness. 


509.  — and  the  scale  of  nature 
set 

From  centre  to  circumference^] 
The  scale  or  ladder  of  nature 
ascends  by  steps  from  a  pointy 
a  centre,  to  the  whole  circum* 
ference  of  what  mankind  can  see 
or  comprehend.  The  metaphor 
is  bold,  and  vastly  expressive. 
Matter,  one  first  matter  is  this 
centre;  nature  infinitely  diver- 
sified is  the  scale  which  reaches 
to  the  utmost  of  our  coaeeptioDs, 
all  round.  We  are  thus  led  to 
God  5  whose  circumference  ipAo 
coll  teU  9  Uneircumserilfed  he  fiUs 
injmitude,  vii.  170.     Richardeon. 

513.  B^  steps  we  may  ascend 
to  GodJ]  There  is  a  real  visible 
ladder,  (besides  that  vistonanr 
one  of  Jacob,)  whose  foot^  though 
placed  on  the  earth  among  the 
lowest  of  the  creation,  yet  lead* 
us  hy  steps  in  iontemfiaiion  of 
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What  meant  that  caution  join'd,  If  ye  be  found 

Obedient  ?  can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert,  5i6 

Who  formed  us  from  the  dust,  and  placed  us  here 

Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 

Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend  ? 

To  whom  the  angel.     Son  of  heav'n  and  earth, 
Attend  :  That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ;  520 

That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself. 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  giv'n  thee ;  be  advis'd. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere  545 

He  left  it  in  thy  pow'r ;  ordain^  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-ruPd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity  : 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires. 
Not  our  nteessitated ;  such  with  him  55a 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find ;  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
.By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 
.Myself  and  all  th^  angelic  host,  that  stand        '         535 


created  things  up  to  God  the  in- 
visible Creator  of  ali  things. 
Hume, 

Milton  here  very  clearly  al- 
ludes to  the  Platonic  philosophy 
of  risins^  gradually  from  the  con* 
sideration  of  particular  created 
beauty  to  that  which  is  universal 
and  uncrelited.     Thyer. 

520.  Attend:  &c.]  The  sen- 
tences here  are  very  short,  as 
every  thing  ought  to  be  in  the 


prece|)tive  way*  QjHicquid  prod- 
pies,  esto  brevis,  is  the  riUe  of 
Horace,  De  Arte  Poet.  SS5.  Ahd ' 
this  brevity  in  the  preceptive,  as 
it  is  agreeable  to  Horace*  s  rule, 
so  likewise  to  his  practice,  as 
particularly  in  thet*  string  of 
precepts,  Epist.  i.  it.  55.  Speme 
volu plates,  &c. 

535.  Myself,  and  all  Ih'  a\ 
host,  that  stand 

In  sight  of  God,  entkron'd,^ 
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Id  sight  of  God  entbronM,  our  happy  state  . 

Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds ; 

On  other  surety  none ;  freely  we  serve. 

Because  we  freely  love,  as  in.  our  will 

To  love  or  not ;  in  this  we  stand  or  fall :  540 . 

And  some  are  fallen,  to  disobedience  fall'n. 

And  so  from  heaven  to  deepest  hell ;  O  fall  . 

From  what  high  state.of  bliss. into  what  woe ! 

To  whom  our  great  progenitor.     Thy  words 
Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear,  545 

Divine  instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when  . 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighboring  hills  . 
Aereal  music  send :.  nor  knewl  not  • 
To  be  both  will  and  deed  created  free  ; 
Yet  that  we  never  shall  forget  to  love.  550 

Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whose  command 

Sol  poiDi the  passage.    Compare  he  prefers  the  conversation  of 

b.  I.  128.   ''  O.  chief  of  .many  the  angel^  and  thinks  discourse 

throned  powers."    Milton,  when  more  sweet, 

speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  po,  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms 

heaven,   exclusively  of  any  al-  the  sense, 

lusion   to   the  cl^ss  of  angels  545.  .^ar  kn€tv  I  noi 

styled  throni,  seems  to  have  an-  ^o  be  both  will  and  deed  created 

nezed  an  idea  of  a  dignity  pe-  ^^  .-1 

culiar,  and  his  own  to.the  word  jjor  was  it  unknown  to  me  that 

enthroned.      This  poem  aflFords  my  ^m  and  actiohs  are  free.     I 

manyprooft.     T.  War  tan.  knew  I  was  free.    Two  negatives 

There  is  however  an  aukward-  n^^ke  an  affirmative.  Ric&rdson. 

ness . in  adopting  Warton  s  idea  q^i^  .^hose  command 

in  this  passage  on  account  of  the  Smgle  ie  yet  so  just  ] 

word  *tofid.      Milton   probably  xhat  is,  the  command  not  to  cat^ 

intends    only   to  ^describe    the  ^f  the  forbidden  tree,  the  only 

powers   that  stand   before   the  command  given  to  Man  ;   audit 

?!i?      ^    •    ?'  >•  n»ken  of  much  in  the  same 

54t).  —than  when  manner  in  iv.  419. 

Cherwnc  tongs  &c*J 

Ad«n     h«l    mentioned     th«e  ^om  ^^n^tSJT'^c.  th«  to 
nightly  songs  of  the  angels  with  ]^eep 

pleasure  in  iv.  680,  &c.  But  still  lliis  one,  this  easy  charfe. 
VOL.  I.  Z 


• 
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Single  is  yet  so  just,  my  constant  thoughts 
AssurM  me',  and  still  assure :  though  what  thou  tell'st 
Hath  pass'd  in  heav'n,  some  doubt  within  me  move, 
But  more  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  consent,  555 

The  full  relation,  which  must  needs  be  strange, 
Worthy  of  sacred  silence  to  be  heard  ; 
And  we  have  yet  large  day,  for  scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finish'd  half  his  journey',  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  heav'n.  500 

Thus  Adam  made  request ;  and  Raphael 
After  short  pause  assenting,  thus  began. 

High  matter  thou  injoin'st  me%  O  prime  of  men. 
Sad  task  and  hard  ;  for  how  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  th'  invisible  exploits  565 

Of  warring  spirits  ?  how  without  remorse 


And  again,  ver.  482. 

'    .^Then  let  ui  not  think  hard 
Ooe  easy  prohibitioo,  who  eijoy 
iVee  leave  ao  laiige  to  all  things  else. 

And  this  command  though  nngle, 
and  therefore  on  that  account  to 
be  obeyed  >  i»  yet  so  Just,  that  it 
If^s  a  farther  obligation  upon 
our  obedience. 

552.  — mff  constant  thottghts"] 
So  Comusy  370. 

—The  constant  mood  of  her  calm 
thoughts. 

T.  Warton. 

^57-  Pf^orlhy  of  sacred  silence 
to  be  heard  /]  Worthy  of  religious 
silence,  such  as  was  required  at 
the  sacrifices  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  ancients ;  al- 
luding to  that  of  Horace,  Od.  ii. 
xiii.  29,  SO. 

Utrumque  sacro  digna  tiknUo 
Mirantur  umbrae  dicere. 

Richardson, 


563.  High  matter  thou  h^oinst 
me\  O  prime  of  men. 

Sad  task  and  hard ;  &c.] 
It  is  customary  with  the  epic 
poets  to  introduce  by  way  of 
episode  and  narration  the  princi- 
pal events,  which  happened  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  poem  com- 
mences :  and  as  Homer's  Ulysses 
relates  hie  adventures  to  Al- 
cinous,  and  as  Viigil's  ^oeai 
recounts  the  history  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  of  his  own  travels  to 
Dido;  so  the  angel  rdates  to 
Adam  the  fall  of  angels  and  the 
creation  of  the  world-:  and  be- 
gins his  narration  of  ibe  fall  of 
angels^  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  ^neas  does  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  Virg. 
iEn.  ii.  3, 

Infahdum,  tegina,  jubes    lenovait 
dolorom. 
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The  ruin  of  so  many  glorious  once 
And  perfect  while  they  stood  ?  how  last  unfold 
The  secrets  of  another  world,  perhaps 
Not  lawful  to  reveal  ?  yet  for  thy  good  570 

This  is  dispens'd ;  and  what  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  likening  spiritual  to  corporal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best ;  though  what  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow^  of  heaven,  and  things  therein     $75 
Each  to^  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  ? 
As  yet  this  world  was  not,  and  Chaos  wild 


574.  'though  tokai  \f  earth 
&c.]  In  order  to  make  Adam 
comprehend  these  things,  the 
angel  tells  him  tliat  he  must 
liken  spxritvtal  to  corporal  forms, 
and  questions  whether  there  is 
not  a  greater  similitude  and  re- 
semblance between  things  in 
heaven  and  things  in  earth  than 
is  generally  imagined,  which  is 
snggested  very  artfully,  as  it  is 
indeed  the  best  apology  that 
could  be  made  for  those  bold 
figures,  which  Milton  has  em- 
ployed, and  especially  in  his 
description  of  the  battles  of  the 
angels.  To  the  same  purpose 
says  Mr.  Mede,  Discourse  x. 
'^  If  the  visible  things  of  God 
*'  may  be  learned,  as  St.  Paul 
"  says,  from  the  creation  of  the 
''  world,  why  may  not  the  in- 
''  visible  and  intelligible  world  be 
''  learned  f^om  the  fabric  of  the 
"  visible  ?  the  one  (it  may  be) 
"  being  the  pattern  of  the  other." 

577*  As  yet  this  world  roas  not, 
SicJ]  Had  I  followed  Monsieur 
Bossuet's  method,  I  should  have 
dated  the    action    of   Paradise 


Lost  from  the  beginning  of 
Raphael's  speech  in  this  book, 
as  he  supposes  the  action  of  the 
Mneid  to  begin  in  the  second 
book  of  that  poem.  I  could 
allege  many  reasons  for  my 
drawing  the  action  of  the  Mneid 
rather  from  its  immediate  be- 
ginning in  the  first  book,  than 
from  its  remote  beginning  in  the 
second)  and  shew  why  I  have 
considered  the  sacking  of  Troy 
as  an  episode,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  that 
word.  But  as  this  would  be  a 
dry  unentertaining  piece  of  cri- 
ticism, I  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
U.  Which  «ver  of  the  notions 
be  true,  the  unity  of  Milton's 
action  is  preserved  according  to 
either  of  them ;  whether  we  con- 
sider the  fall  of  Man  in  its  imme- 
diate  beginning,  as  proceeding 
from  the  resolutions  taken  in  the 
infernal  council,  or  in  its  more 
remote  beginnings  as  proceeding 
from  the  first  revolt  of  the  angels 
in  heaven.  The  occasion  which 
Milton  assigns  for  this  revolt,  as 
U  is  founded  on  hints  in  holy 
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Reign'd  where  these  heavens  now  roll,  where  earth 

now  rests 
Upon  her  centre  poised  ;  when  on  a  day  • 
(For  time,  though  in  eternity,  appUed  530 

To  motion,  measures  all  things  durable 
By  present,  past,  and  future)  on  such  day 
As  heaven's  great  year  brings  forth,  th'  empyreal  host 
Of  angels  by  imperial  summons  calPd, 
Innumerable  before  th^  Almighty's  throne  585 

Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  heaven  appeared 
Under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright : 
Ten  thousand  thousand  ensigns  high  ddvancM, 
Standards  and  gonfalons  'twixt  van  and  rear 


writ,  and  on  the  opinion  of  some 
great  writers,  so  it  was  the  most 
proper  that  the  poet  could  ha^e 
made  use  of.  The  revolt  in 
heaven  is  described  with  great 
force  of  imagination,  and  a  fine 
variety  of  circumstances.  Addison, 
579-  Upon  her  centre  pois*d  /] 
Pqnderibus  lU^raia  suis,  as  Ovid 
saysi  Met.  i.  IS.  or  as  Milton 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  vii.  242. 

And  earth  self-balanc'd  on  her  cen- 
tre hung. 

583.  As  heav'na  great  year"] 
Our  poet  seems  to  have  had 
P)ato*8  great  year  in  his  thoughts. 

Magnus  ab  integro  seclorum  naadtur 
ordo,  ytfg.  EcL  iv.  5. 

—^t  incipient  magni  procedere  men- 
ses. Ed.  iv.  12. 

Hume. 

Plato's  great  year  of  the  heavens 
is  the  revolution  of  all  the 
spheres.  Every  thing  returns  to 
where  it  set  out  when  their  mo- 
tion first  began.  See  Anson. 
Idyl,  xviii.  15.    A  proper  time 


for  the  declaration  of  the  vice- 
gerency  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Milton  has  the  same  thought  for 
the  birth  of  the  angels,  (ver.  861.) 
imagining  such  kind  of  revo- 
lutions long  before  the  angels  or 
the  worlds  were  in  being.  So 
far  back  into  eternity  did  the 
vast  mind  of  this  poet  carry 
him !     Richardwn. 

583.  — itf  empyreal  host']  We 
read  of  such  a  divine  assembly 
in  Job  i.  6.  Now  there  was  a  dmy 
when  the  sons  of  Qod  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  LonL 
And  again,  1  Kings  xxiu  I9.  / 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing 
by  him  en  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left,  which  was  enough  to 
furnish  the  hint  to  Milton. 

589.  Standards  and  gottfabms^ 
A  gonfalon  is  some  kind  of 
streamer  or  banner,  bat  of  what 
particular  sort  authors  do  not 
seem  to  be  at  all  agreed,  and 
neither  Is  it  very  material  to 
know. 
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Stream  in  the  air,  and  for  distinction  serve 
Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees  ; 
Or  in  their  glittering  tissues  bear  imblaz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Recorded  eminent.     Thus  when  in  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood. 
Orb  within  orb,  the  Father  infinite. 
By  whom  in  bliss  imbosomM  sat  the  Son,. 
Amidst  as  fiom  a  flaming  mount,  whose  top 
Brightness  had  made  invisible,  thus  spake. 

Hear  all  ye  angels,  prc^eny  of  ligh  t, 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevokM  shall  stand. 
This  day  I  have  b^ot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  ftnd  on  this  holy  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand  ;  your  head  I  him  appoint ; 


590 


595 


600 


605 


.  598.  AnwUi  a$  from  a  JUxmvkg 
m<mnt»  &c.]  This  idea  seems  to 
be  taken  from  the  divine  pre- 
sence in  the  mounts  £xod.  xix. 
fvbea  God  gave  his  command- 
ments to  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  here  he  is  giving  his  great 
command  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah in  heaven. 

598.  -r^uihouicp 

Brighineis  had  made  \nmsihle,'} 
The  same  just  and  yet  bold 
thought  with  that  in  iii.  380. 

Dark  with  excefsive  bnght  thy  skirts 
appear. 

See  the  note  on  that  verse.  Thyer, 
602.  Hear  my  decree,  &c.] 
We  observed  before,  that  Mil- 
ton was  very  cautious  what 
sentimeQts    and    language    he 


ascribed  to  the  Almighty,  and 
generally  confined  himself  to 
the  phrases  and  expressions  of 
Scripture ;  and  in  this  particular 
speech  the  reader  will  easily  re- 
mark how  much  of  it  is  copied 
from  holy  writ  by  comparing  it 
with  the  following  texts.  / 
have  eei  mtf  Anointed  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Sion  ;  I  will  declare 
the  decree.  The  Lord  hath  stud 
unto  me*  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Psalm 
ii.  6,  7.  By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord.  Gen.  xxii.  I6.  At 
the  name  qf^  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven — 
and  every  tongue  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  Phil.  ii.  10, 
11. 
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And  by  myself  have  sworn  to  him  shatt  bow 

All  knees  in  heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord  : 

Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 

United  as  one  individual  soul  610 

For  ever  happy :  him  who  disobeys, 

Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 

Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision,  falls 

Into'  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulfd,  his  place 

Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end.  6i5 

So  spake  th'  Omnipotent,  and  with  his  words 
All  seemM  well  pleasM  ;  all  seem'd,  but  were  not  all. 
That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill ; 
Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere  620 

Of  planets  and  of  fixM  in  all  her  wheels 
Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 


620.    M^itical    dance,    &c.]  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25.  And  in  their 

Strange     mysterious    motions^  motions  such  divine  perfection 

which  the  shining  sphere  of  the  appears,  and   their  harmonious 

planets  and  fixed  stars  in  their  proportion  so  tunes  her  charming 

various     revolutions     imitates  notes,  that  God  himself,  pleased 

nearest;  windings  and  turnings  and  delighted,  pronounced  them 

entangled  and  obscure,  involving  good,  Gen.  i.  18.  There  is  a  text 

and  surroimding  one  another,  in  Job  xxzviii.  37.  that  seems 

although  not   moving    on  the  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the 

same  centre,  vet  then  most  re-  Pythagoreans,   concerning  the 

gular  and  orderly,  when  to  our  musical  motion  of  the  spheres, 

weak  and  distant  understanding  though   our  translation   differs 

the  J  seem  most  irregular  and  therein    from    other    versions, 

disturbed.  Concentum    cali     quu    donmrt 

And  thow  untruly  errant  caird,  I  faciei  f  Who  shaU  lay  asleep,  or 

trow.  Still  the  consort  6f  the  heaven? 

since  he  errs  not,  who  doth  them  But    this  is   to   be   understood 

guide  and  move.     .  metaphorically,  of  the  wonderful 

Faufi^s  Tauo,  cant,  .x,  .t.  6.  p^^p^^^ions     observed    by   the 

Astra  turn  ea  quae  sunt  infixa  heavenly  bodies  in  their  various 

certis  locis,  turn  iltanon  re  sed  motions.    Hume' 

vocabulo  errantia,  ^c.     Cicero 
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Eccentric,  intervolv^d,  yet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine  625 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 

Listens  delighted.     Evening  now  approach'd 

(For  we  have  also'  our  evening  and  our  morn, 

We  ours  for  change  delectable,  not  need) 

Forthwith  firom  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn       6so 

Desirous ;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 

Tables  are  set,  and  on  a  sudden  piPd 

With  angels'  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold, 

Fruit  of  delicious  vines,  the  growth  of  heaven.  695 

On  flow'rs  repos'd,  and  with  fresh  flow'rets  crown'd. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 


6i5,  And  in  their  molions  har- 
mony divine,  &c«]  The  diapason 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  to 
which,  in  Plato's  system^  God 
himself  listens.  Plato  thus  de- 
scribes  it^  £«  ir«M'«ry   %   MTit  fUM» 

i^futf  tvft^mmf,  De  Repub»  1. 
X.  p.  520.  Lusd.  1590.  Com- 
pare Arcades,  ol.  and  the  lines 
At  a  solemn  mtuic,  6.  T.  War- 
ion. 

633.  rubied  neclar]  Nectar  of 
the  colour  of  rubies ;  a  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  nuru^  t^v$^^f. 
IliacK  xix.  38. 


and  Odyss.  v.  95. 

637-  They  eai,  they  drink  9  BiC»] 
In  the  first  edition  it  was  thus^ 


They  eat,  they  drink,  and  with  re- 
fection ffweet 

Are  fillMy  before  th*  atl-bounteoua 
King, 

In  the  second  edition  the  author 
altered  it,  and  added  as  follows, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  com- 
munion sweet 

Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  aeeure 

Of  surfeit  when  ftiU  measure  only 
bounds 

Excess,  before  th*  all-bounteoui 
King, 

Dr.  Bentley  is  for  restoring  the 
former  reading,  but  we  think 
that  in  communion  sweet  gives  a 
much  better  idea  than  with  rf- 
fection  street.  To  quaff  immor- 
tality and  kw,  to  drink  largely 
and  plentifuny  of  immortal  joy, 
is  a  very  poetical,  expression, 
and  plainly  alluding  to  Psalm 
xxxvi.  8,  9.  Thou  shalt  make 
them  drink  of  (he  river  of  ihy 
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Quaff  immortality  and  joy,  secure 

Of  surfeit  where  full  measure  only  bounds 

Excess,  before  th^  all-bounteous  King,  who  show'rM 

With  copious  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  641 

Now  when  ambrosial  night  with  clouds  exhalM 

From  that  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 

Spring  both,  the  face  of  brightest  heaven  had  changed 

To  grateful  twilight  (for  night  comes  not  there         64^5 

In  darker  veil)  and  roseate  dews  disposed 

All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest ; 


pleasures,  for  with  thee  is  the 
fountain  of  life,  and  in  thy  light 
shaU  we  see  Ugkt,  If  these 
verses  were  left  out,  then  (as 
Dr.  Pearce  rightly  obseryes)  the 
words  in  Ter..641.  which  repre- 
sent God  as  refoidng  in  their 
joy,  would  refer  to  something 
that  is  no  where  to  be  found ', 
and  therefore  Milton  (he  sup- 
poses) inserted  these  verses  in 
the  second  edition,  that  the  joy 
of  the  angels  might  be  ex- 
pressed. Secure  of  surfeit,  are 
in  no  danger  of  it,  are  not  liable 
to  it,  as  men  are.  BTtere  fuU 
measure  only  hounds  exceu,  full 
measure  is  the  only  thing  that 
stints  and  limits  them ;  we  ut- 
most they  are  capable  of  con- 
taining is  the  only  bound  set 
to  them;  they  have  full  mea- 
sure, but  they  cannot  be  too  full, 
they  cannot  overflow;  nithout 
d*erflowingfulL 

'  oS8.  secure 

OfsurfeW] 
Compare  Comus,  479*  * 

—A  perpetual  feast  of  nectarM  sweets 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

T.  War  ton, 

641.  — rejmcing  in  their  Joy.'] 


What  an  idea  of  the  divine 
goodness,  whose  perfect  happi- 
ness seems  to  receive  an  addition 
from  that  of  his  creatures  1 
Richardson* 

642.  — ambrosial  nighi]  So 
Homer  calls  the  night  ambrosial, 
A^C^Mwiv  im  wtmxa,  Iliad,  ii.  57> 
and  sleep  for  the  same  reason 
ambrosial,  ver.  IQ,  because  it 
refreshes  and  strengthens  as 
much  as  food,  as  much  as 
ambrosia. 

643.  From  that  high  mount  qf 
God,  &c.]  See  the  thought  in 
these  lines  further  opened  and 
enlarged,  book  vi.  4.  Greenwood. 

64o.  In  darker  vei/]  Milton 
spells  this  word  differentlj, 
sometimes  vail,  sometimes  oet/; 
but  veil  is  right,  from  the  Latin 
velum. 

647'  All  but  th'  unsleeping 
eyes  of  God  to  rest;"]  So  the 
Psalmist,  Psalm  cxxi.  4.  He 
that  keepeth  Israel  shaU  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep.  The  author 
had  likewise  Homer  in  mind, 
Iliad,  ii.  1. 
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Wide  over  all  the  plain,  and  wider  far 

Than  all  this  globous  earth  in  plain  outspread, 

(Such  are  the  courts  of  God,)  th'  angelic  throng,      650 

Dispersed  in  bands  and  files,  their  canop  extend 

By  living  streams  among  the  trees  of  life, 

Pavilions  numberless,  and  sudden  reared. 

Celestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept  654 

FannM  with  cool  winds  ;  save  those  who  in  their  course 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 

Alternate  all  night  long:  but  not  so  wakM 

Satan  ;  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 

Is  heard  no  more  in  heav'n  ;  he  of  the  first, 

If  not  the  first  archangel,  great  in  power,  66o 

In  favour  and  preeminence,  yet  firaught 

With  envy*  against  the  Son  of  God,"  that  day 

Honoured  by  his  great  Father,  and  proclaimed 

Messiah  King  anointed,  could  not  bear  gg^ 

Through  pride  that  sight,  and  thought  himself  impaired. 

Deep  malice  thence  conceiving  and  disdain, 

Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 

Friendliest  to  sleep  and  silence,  he  resolvM 

With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 

Unworshipp'd,  unobeyM  the  throne  supreme  670 

Contemptuous,  and  his  next  subordinate 


-   Th'  immortals  dumber'd  on  their 
tlirooes  wibfrrtf 
All,  but  the  ever^wakeful  eyes  of 
Jove.  Pope* 

657*  AUernfUe  all  night  long :] 
Alternate  it  a  verb  here;  altera 
mate  hymn»,  sing  by  tDrDs,  and 
answer  ooe  another. 

Illi  oUemoHiet  roiilta  vi  prslia  mif- 
cent. 


Virg.  Georg.  iii.  «80.  of  two 
bulls  fighting. 

Hcc  aOemamH  potior  lententia  viM 
est. 

Ma.  IV.  2S7.  of  Mneaa  deli- 
berating* whether  he  should 
stay  or  go. 

671.  -^his  next  subordinate'] 
Beelzebub,  who  is  always  re- 
presented    second     to    Satan. 
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Awakening,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake. 

Sleep'st  thou,  companion  dear>  what  sleep  can  close 
Thy  eye-lids  ?  and  remember^st  what  decree 
Of  yesterday,  so  late  hath  passM  the  lips  675 

Of  heaven's  Almighty.     Thou  to  me  thy  thoughts 
Wast  wont,  I  mine  to  thee  was  wont  to'  impart ; 
Both  waking  we  were  one ;  how  then  can  now 
Thy  sleep  dissent  ?  New  laws  thou  seest  imposed  ; 
New  laws  from  him  who  reigns,  new  minds  may  raise 
In  us  who  serve,  new  counsels,  to  debate  6si 

What  doubtful  may  ensue :  more  in  this  place 
To  utter  is  not  safe.     Assemble  thou 
Of  all  those  myriads  which  we  lead  the  chief ; 
Tell  them  that  by  command,  ere  yet  dim  night         683 


Satan  addresses  him  first  here, 
as  he  does  likewise  Upon  the 
burning  lake,  book  i. 

67s,  Sleep*tt  ihoUf  companion 
dear,  what  sleep  can  close 

Thy  eys'lids  ?  and  remembei^st 
what  decree  &C.3 
We  have  printed  tlie  passage 
with  Milton*s  own  punctuation. 
Sleep'st  thou,  companion  dear, 
Evitif,  Ar^  vh;  Iliad,  ii.  23. 
What  sleep  can  close  thy  eye^Uds  9 
and  remember^st  &c.  that  is  when 
thou  remember* si  &c. 

—poles  hoc  sub  casu  dueere  somnos  ? 

It  is  just  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  as  in  ii.,  730. 

•^what  fury,  O  Son, 
Po68C89e9  thee  to  bend  that  mortal 

dart 
Against    thy  Father*s    head?    end 

kntrm^tifw  whom  g 

at  the  same  time  that  thou 
knowest  for  whom. 


689.  — 'mfrre  in  this  place 

To  utter  is  not  safe,'} 
This  is  a  verse^  but  I  believe  the 
reader  will  agree^  that  it  could 
not  have  had  so  good  an  effect^ 
had  it  been  an  entire  verse  by 
itselfj  as  it  has  now  it  is  brokea 
and  made  part  of  two  verses. 

684.  Cff  all  those  myriads  wbick 
we  lead  the  chief;"]  Dr.  Bentlej 
reads  the  chiefs:  hut  Milton 
speaks  after  the  same  manner 
as  here,  in  ii.  469.  Others  among 
the  chief  &c.  And  in  both  places 
the  chief  signifies  the  same  as 
the  chiefs,  only  this  is  a  sub- 
stantive, and  that  is  an  adjective, 
agreeing  with  the  word  angtU 
understood  in  the  construction. 
Pearce. 

685.  TeU  them  that  htf  com^ 
mand,  &c.]  He  begins  his  revolt 
with  a  lie.  So  well  doth  Milton 
preserve  the  character  given  of 
him  in  Scripture.  John  viii.  44. 
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Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste. 
And  all  who  under  me  their  banners  wave. 
Homeward  with  flyijQg  march  where  we  possess 
The  quarters  of  the  north  ;  there  to  prepare 


The  devil    is  a    liar,  and    the 
father  of  lies. 

689.  The  quarter sqf  the  north  ;1 
See  Sannazarius  De  partu  Vir- 
ginis,  ill.  40. 

Vos,  quum  omne  arderet  cfBlum  s«iw 

vilibut  annis, 
Arctonroque  furor  perteiHleivt  impiut 

axem 
SeaDdere,  et  in  gelldos  regnum  tiaoS' 

fore  TrioneSy 
Fida  monus  mecum  mansistis. 

There  are  other  passages  id  the 
same  poem  of  which  Milton  has 
made  use.    Jortin. 

Some  have  thought  that  Milton 
intended,  but  I  dare  say  he  was 
above  intending  here,  a  reflec- 
tion upon  Scotland,  though 
being  himself  an  Independent, 
be  had  no  great  affection  for  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  He  had 
the  authority,  we  see,  of  Sanna- 
sarius  for  fixing  Satan's  rebellion 
in  the  quarters  of  the  norths  and 
he  had  much  better  authority, 
the  same  that  Sannazarius  had» 
that  of  the  Prophet,  whose 
words  though  applied  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  yet  allude  to 
this  rebellion  of  Satan,  Isaiah 
xiv.  12,  15.  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  qf 
the  morning  I — For  thou  hast 
said  in  thine  hearty  I  will  ascend 
into  heaven,  IwiU  exalt  my  throne 
ahove  the  stars  of  God.  I  wiU 
sii  also  upon  the  mount  of  the 
congregation  in  the  sides  of  the 
north.  The  north  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  disagreeable  cold  in- 
clement sky;    and  in  Scripture 


we  read.  Out  of  the  north  an  evU 
shaU  break  forth,  Jer.  i.  14.  I  will 
bring  evil  from  the  north  and  a 
great  destruction,  Jer.  iv.  6.  Evil 
appeareth  out  of  the  north,  Jer. 
vi.  1,  St.  Austin  says,  that  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  beitig 
averse  from  the  light  and  fer- 
vour of  charity,  grew  torpid  as 
It  were  with  an  icy  hardness ; 
and  are  therefore  by  a  figure 
placed  in  the  north.  Diabolua 
igitur  et  Angeli  ejus  a  luce  atque 
fervore  caritatis  aversi,  et  nimis 
in  superbiam  invidiamque  pro- 
gress], velut  glacialt  duritia 
torpuerunt.  Et  ideo  per  figaram 
tanquam  in  aquilone  ponuntur, 
Epist.  140.  Sect.  65.  And  Shake- 
speare in  like  manner  calls  Satan 
the  monarch  of  the  norths  I  Henry 
VI.  act  V. 

And  ye  choice  spirits,  that  admonish 

ine» 
And  give  me  signs  of  fiiture  accidents. 
Yon  speedy  hdpers,  that  are  subetil 

tutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  qfihe  north. 

I  have  seen  too  a  Latin  poem 
by  Odoricus  Valmaraoa,  printed 
at  Vienna  in  162T>  and  entitled 
Damonomachia  sive  De  BeUo  In* 
teUigentiarum  super  Dioini  Verbi 
incamatione.  Tbos  poem  is  longer 
than  the  Iliad,  for  it  consists  of 
five  and  twenty  books  5  but  it 
equals  the  Iliad  in  nothing  but 
in  length,  for  the  poetry  is  very 
indifferent.  However  in  some 
particulars  the  plan  of  this  poem 
is  very  like  Paradise  Lost.  It 
opens  with  the  exaltation  of  the 


.3*8  PARADISE  LOST.  book  v. 

Fit  entertainmeDt  to  receive  our  King  690 

The  great  Messiah,  and  his  new  coitimands, 
Who  speedily  through  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws. 
So  spake  the  &Ise  archangel,  and  infusM 
Bad  influence  into  th'*  unwary  breast  (Sgs 

Of  his  associate :  he  together  calls, 
Or  several  one  by  one^the  regent  powers, 
Under  him  regent ;  tells,  as  he  was  taught. 
That  the  Most  High  commanding,  now  ere  night, 
Now  ere  dim  night  had  disincumber^d  heaven,         700 
The  great  hierarchal  standard  was  to  move ; 
Tells  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 
Ambiguous  words  and  jealousies,  to  sound 
Or  taint  integrity :  but  all  obey'd 
The  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice  705 

Of  their  great  potentate ;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heaven  ; 
His  countenance,  as  the  morning  star  that  guides 

Son    of    God|  and    thereupon  collected  gold  out  of  the  dung 
Lucifer   revolts^  and    draws  a  of  other  authors, 
third  part  of  the  angels  after  him        702.  TelU  the  suggested  cause,} 
into  the  quarters  of  the  north.  The  cause  that  Satan  had  eug- 
^pan  terUa  icvam  gestcd,  namely,  to  prepare  enter- 
Hoc    duce    persequitur,    gelidoque  tainmcntfor  theirnewKin^,and 
aquilone  locatun  receive  his  laws :    and  easts  6e- 

It  is  more  probable,  that  Milton     '»««»  ambvuous  words,  imitated 

had  seen  tliis  poem  than  some  from  Virgil,  Ma.  ii.  98. 
others,  from  which  he  is  charged  -*hinc  spargere  Toces 

with   borrowing    largely.      He        ^^  vulgum  ambiguas. 
was  indeed  an  universal  scholar,      .   7O8.    His  count* nance  as  the 

and   read   all  sorts  of  authors,  morning   star    thai  guides    &c.] 

and  took  hints  from   the    mo-  This  similitude  is  not  so  new  as 

dems  as  well  as   the  ancients,  poetical.     Virgil  in  like  manner 

He  was  a  great  genius,  but  a  compares  the   beautiful  young 

great  genius  formed  by  reading;  Pallas  to  the  rooming  star,  Md. 

and  as  it  was  said  of  Virgil,  he  viii.  589.  '     * 
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The  starry  flock,  allured  them,  and  with  lies 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  host. 
Mean  while  th*  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 


710 


Quality  ubi  oceani  perftisuf  Lucifer 

uoda, 
Quein  Venus  ante   alioa  aatrorum 

diliget  ignef , 
ExtuUt  oa  aacnun  oodoy  tenebrasque 

resolvit. 

So  from  the  aeaa  ezeiia  bia  ndiant 

head . 
The  star,  by  whom  the  Ughta  of 

heav'n  are  led  ; 
Shakes  from  hia  rosy  locks  the  pearly 

dews. 
Dispels  the  darknea^  and  the  day  re> 

news.  Dryden. 

But  there  is  a  much  greater  pro- 
priety in  Milton's  comparing 
Satan  to  the  morning  star,  aa 
he  18  often  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Lucifbr^  as  well  as  de- 
nominated in  Scripture,  Lucifer 
ion  of  the  morning.  Isaiah  xiv, 

1% 

709.  — «ful  with  lies  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  says,  that  the  author 
gave  it  and  his  Iks  &c.  but  by 
tbe  expression  his  countenance 
is  meant  he  himself,  a  part  be- 
ing put  for  the  whole,  as  in  ii. 
68S.  we  have  fronl  put  for  the 
whole  person:  it  is  rery  fre- 
quent in  ~ Scripture  to  use  the 
word  face  or  countenance  in  this 
sense :  as  in  Luke  ix.  5S.  we 
read  of  our  Sariour,  that  the 
Samaritans  did  not  receive  him, 
because  his  face  fsas  as  though  he 
(Greek,  it)  would  go  to  Jerusalem, 
See  also  Levit.  xix.  32.  But  if 
this  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
Milton's  meaning,  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  Satan's  countenance, 
seducing  his  followers  by  dis- 
guising the  foul  intentions  of 
his  heart;  may  be  very  properly 
said  to  seduce  mth  m.     We 


read  in  Cicero's  Epistles  to  his 
brother,  frons,  oculiy  vultus  per- 
stepe  mentiuniur.  Lib.  i.  £p.  i.  c.  5. 
Pearce. 

709.  But  see  Dr.  Newton's 
note  on  ver.  7 11,  where  this  and 
similar  difficulties  are  better 
solved.     E. 

.  710.  Drew  after  him  the  third 
part  of  heav'n* s  host.']  Behold  a 
great  red  dragonn-^and  his  tail 
drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the 
earth.  Rev.  xii.  3,  4.  Dr.  Bentley 
finds  fault  with  this  verse  aa 
very  bad  measure:  but,  as  a 
person  of  much'  better  taste  ob- 
serves, there  is  a  great  beauty 
in  the  fall  of  the  numbers  in 
this  line  after  the  majesty  of 
those  before  and  after  it,  oc- 
casioned principally  by  the 
change  of  the  fourth  foot  from 
an  iambic  into  a  trochaic;  an. 
artifice  often  made  use  of  by 
Milton  to  vary  his  numbers  by 
those  discords. 

Drew  after  him  the  thiid  pirt.  ttf 
heav'n's  host. 

71 1«  Mean  wJule  the  eternal 
eye,  whose  sight  discerns  &c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  seems  very  suro 
that  Milton's  text  is  wronr 
here,  because  in  the  course  of 
the  construction  it  is  said  of 
this  eternal  eye  that  St  snnUng 
said,  ver.  7I8.  He  would  there- 
fore persuade  us  that  Milton 
gave  it, 

Bfean  while  th'  Eternal,  He  whoae 
si^t  discerns  Sue* 

But  would  not  He  in  this  place 
thus  following  th*  Eternal  be  a 
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Abstrusest  thoughts^  from  forth  his  holy  mount 
And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  bum 
Nightly  before  him,  saw  without  their  light 
Rebellion  rising,  saw  in  whom,  how  spread 
Among  the  sons  of  morn,  what  multitudes 


715 


botch  in  poetrj?    Milton  fre- 
quently takes  a  liberty^  allow- 
able in  a  poety  of  expresiiog 
only  some  part  or  quality  of  a 
person,    when    he    means    the 
person  himself,  and  goes  on  to 
say    things    which     (properly 
speaking)  are  applicable  only  to 
the  person  himself.    And  Mil- 
ton   bad    good    authority    for 
doing  so :   in  Psalm  liv.  7*  the 
a^e  is  made  a  person,  mine  ef/e 
shall  see  his  desire  upon  miM 
enemies:  so  in  Matt*  zx.  15.  the 
sye  is  put  for  the  whole  man»  h 
thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  9 
See  also  Pro  v.  xxx.  17.     Pearce. 
'  His   comntenance  allured,  and 
miih  lies  drew  after  him  &&  The 
eUrnal  eye  mw  &c.  and  smiling 
said — ^give  great  offence  to  Dr. 
Bentley,  and  Dr.  Pearce  sayi, 
Ms  countenance  and  the  eternal 
eye  are  the  part  for  the  whole  or 
the  person.     But  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  friend  qoestions, 
whether  they  are  not  here  used 
equivocally*  and  to  be  construed 
either- as  one  or  the  other  ac* 
cording  as  the  sense  requires. 
It  is  Satan's  countenance  that 
allures  them  like  the  morning 
star,  but  it  is  Satan  himself  that 
draws  them  after  him  with  lies  $ 
so  the  eternal  eye  sees,  but  the 
smiting  said  must  relate  to  the 
Eternal  himself,    i^penser  has  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  impro- 
priety here  taken  notice  of  by 
^he  critics,  and  it  is  repeated  as 


here  in  Milton.     Spenser's  £pi- 
thalatnioo. 

Her  long   loose    yellow    iotks  like 

goldtn  wire. 
Sprinkled  witb  pearl,  and  perling 

flow'ra  atween. 
Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire: 
'  And  being  CRMrnod  with  a  giiknd 

green. 
Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 
Her  modttt  eifet  abaahed  to  behold 
^  many  gasert,  aa  on  her  do  atare. 
Upon  the  lowly  grousd  affiled  are  ; 
Ne  dare  lift  up  her  counteoance  too 

bold. 
But  hlmh  to  hear  her  praises  sung  ao 

loud, 
Sofir/r^m  being  proud. 

71S.  And  from  within,  the 
golden  lampi]  Alluding  to  the 
lamps  before  the  throne  of  God, 
which  St.  John  saw  in  his  vision, 
Rev.  iv.  S.  And  there  were  seven 
lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the 
throne. 

7i6*  Among  the  sons  of  mem,] 
The  angels  are  here  called  sons  of 
the  morning,  as  Lucifer  is  in  Isa. 
xiv.  19.  probably  upon  account 
of  their  early  creation,-  or  to  ex- 
press the  angelic  beauty  and 
gladness,  the  morning  being  the 
most  delightful  season  of  the 
day.  Job  xi.  17«  Thine  age  shall 
be  clearer  than  the  noon^day  ;  than 
shall  shine  forth,  thou  shall  be  as 
the  morning,  xxxviii.  7.  When 
the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
jojf.  See  also  CanL  vi..  10.  ls& 
Iviii.  8.  « Richardson* 
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Were  banded  to  oppose  his  high  decree ; 
And  smiling  to  his  only  Son  thus  said^ 

Son,  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 
In  full  resplendence,  Heir  of  all  my  might,  720 

Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence,  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire ;  such  a  foe 
Is  rising,  who  intends  to^  erect  his  throne  725 

Equal  to  ours,  throughout  the  spacious  north  ; 
Nor  so  content,  hath  in  his  thought  to  try 
In  battle,  what  our  pow^r  is,  or  our  right. 
Let  us  advise,  and  to  this  hazard  draw 
With  speed  what  force  is  left,  and  all  employ  730 

In  our  defence,  lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  place,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill. 

To  whom  the  Son  with  calm  asp^  and  clear. 
Lightning  divine,  ineffable,  serene, 


718.  And  8miling2  Let  not 
the  pious  reader  be  ofFended, 
because  the  supreme  Being  is 
represented  as  smiling  and  speak- 
ing ironically  of  his  foes ;  for 
such  figures  of  speech  are  not 
unusual  in  the  Scripture  itself. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Mm  we  read,  Qen.  iii.  22.  jind 
the  Lord  God  said.  Behold  the 
Man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil.  There  are 
several  instances  of  the  like 
manner  of  speaking  in  the  pro« 
phets.  But  this  is  particularly 
grounded  upon  Psalm  ii.  l.&c. 
Why  do  the  heaihen  rage^  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 
^■^-against  the  Lord  and  against  his 


Anointed — He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  It  appears 
that  our  Author  had  this  pas- 
sage in  view,  by  his  making  the 
Son  allude  so  plainly  to  it  in  his 
answer. 

—Mighty  Father,  thou  tbj  foes 
JusUj  hast  in  derision,  and  aecura 
Laugh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and 
tumults  vain. 

719'  — w»  whom  my  glory  I 

behold 
In  full  resplendance,  Heir^qf. 
all  my  might,'] 
Tot  he  is  the  brightness  of  his 
Father^s  glory,  and  appoint^  heir 
of  all  things,  Heb.  i.  S,  5. 
734.     Lightning    divine,']     If 
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Made  answer.     Mighty  Father,  thou  thy  foes  735 

Justly  hast  in  derision,  and  secure 

Laugh'st  at  their  vain  designs  and  tumults  vain,  ,, 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 

Illustrates,  when  they  see  all  regal  power 

Giv'n  me  to  quell  their  pride,  and  in  event  740 

Know  whether  I  be  dextrous  to  subdue 

Thy  rebels,  or  be  found  the  worst  in  heaven. 

So  spake  the  Son  ;  but  Satan  with  his  powers 
Far  was  advancM  on  winged  speed,  an  host 
Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night,  -  745 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dew-drops,  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  flower. 
Regions  they  passM,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim  and  potentates  and  thrones 
In  their  triple  degrees  ;  regions  to  which  750 

All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 


lightmng  is  a  fMurticiple,  the  ad- 
jective dmne  is  to  be  taken  ad- 
Terbially,  as  if  be  had  said  UghU 
fling  dxwMly :  but  it  is  rather  a 
substantive,  and  in  Scripture  the 
angeVs  countenance  is  said  to 
have  been  like  lighimng,  Dan.  z« 
6.  Matt  zxviii.  3. 

746.  Or  stars  qf  morning,  deW' 
drops,']  Innumerable  as  the  stars 
is  an  old  simile,  but  this  of  the 
stars  of  morning,  dew  drops, 
seems  as  new  as  it  is  beautiful: 
and  the  sun  impearls  them, 
turns  them  by  bis  reflected 
beams  to  seeming  pearls ;  as  the 
mom  was  said  before  to  sow  the 
earth  with  orient  pearl,  ver.  2. 

750.  In  their  triple  degrees;'} 
This  notion  of  triples  in  all  the 


oBoonomy  of  angels  is  started  by 
Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  st  06. 

In  battle  round  of  squadrons  Arm 

they  stood. 
And  all  by  ihreet  those  aquadroM 

ranged  were: 

and  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queeo, 
b.  i.  cant  19.  st.  59* 

Like  as  it  had  been  many  an  angeTf 

voice 
Singing  before  th*  eternal  Majesty, 
In  their  trinal  iiipOeiiiet  on  Ugh. 

The  fancy  was  borrowed  from 
the  Schoolmen.    BentUy, 

Spenser  has  again  the  ssme 
notion,  and  uses  the  same  ex-* 
pression  in  his  Hymn  of  heavenly 
love. 

There  they  in  their  trim^  ififiitifia 
About  him  wait,  and  on  his  will 
depend. 
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Than  what  this  gardeix  is  to  4U  the  earth, 

And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 

Sttretch-^d  into  longitude ;  which  having  pass'd 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  north  755 

They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat 

High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  as  a  moupt 

Rais'd  on  a  mount,  with  pyramids  and  towers 

From  diamond  quarries  hei^n,  and  rocks  of  gold  ; 

The  palace  of  great  LfUcifer,  (so  call  jco 

That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  men 

Interpreted,)  which  not  long  after,  he 

Affecting  all  equality  with  God, 

In  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 

Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  heaven,  765 

The  Mountain  of  the  Congregation  calPd ; 

For  thither  he  assembled  all  his*  train, 

that  be,  this  manner  of  speaking 
certainly  gives  a  dignity  to  the 
poem,  and  looks  as  if  the  poets 
had  conversed  with  the  gods 
themselves. 

766.  The  Mountain  of  the 
Congregation  caUd;']  Alluding 
to  what  we  quoted  before  frooL 
Isa.  xiv.  IS.  /  mil  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  star 9  of  God  ;  / 
tDiU  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of 
the  north. 

767*  Here  is  a  fnixture  of 
Ariofito  and  Isaiah.  Because 
Lucifer  is  simply  said  by  the 
prophet  *'  to  sit  upon  the  mount, 
&c.  *'  Milton  builds  him  a  palace 
on  this  mountain,  equal  in  .mag- 
nificence and  brilliancy  to  the 
most  superb  romantic  castle, 
T,  fVarton,  , 


761.  — 4n  the  dialect  of  men'] 
The  learned  reader  cannot  but 
be  pleased  with  the  poet's  imita- 
tion of  Homer  in  this  line.  Ho- 
mer mentions  -  persons  .  and 
thingfl,  which  be  tells  us  in  the 
language  of  the  gods/  are  called 
by  different  names  from  those 
they  go  by  in  the  language  of 
men.  Milton  has  imitated  him 
with  his  usual  judgment  in  this 
particular  place,  wherein  he  has 
likewise  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture to  justify  him.  -  Addison. 

The  scholiasts  and  commenta- 
tors upon  Homer  endeavour  to 
account  for  this  manner  of 
speaking  several  ways ;  but  tl)e 
mpst  probable  is,  that  he  .attri- 
butes those  names  which  are  in 
use  only  among  the  learned  to 
the  godB,  and  those  which  are  in 
Tulgar  use  to  men.     However 

VOL,  I. 
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Pretending  so  commanded  to  consult 

About  the  gi*eat  reception  of  their  king, 

Thither  to  come,  and  with  calumnious  art  770 

Of  counterfeited  truth  thus  held  their  ears. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 
If  these  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular,  since  by  decree 
Another  now  hath  to  himself  ingross^d  775 

All  pow^r,  and  us  eclipsM  under  the  name 
Of  King  anointed,  fbr  whom  all  this  haste 
Of  midnight  march,  and  hurried  meeting  here, 
This  only  to  consult  how  we  may  best    • 
With  what  may  be  devisM  of  honours  new  7go 

Receive  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Knee-tribute  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile. 
Too  much  to  one,  but  double  how  indurM 
To  one  and  to  his  image  now  proclaimed  ? 
But  what  if  better  counsels  might  erect  735 

Our  minds,  and  teach  us  to  cast  off  this  yoke  ? 
Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  and  choose  to  bend 
The  supple  knee  ?  ye  will  not,  if  I  trust 
To  know  ye  right,  or  if  ye  know  yourselves 
Natives  and  sons  of  heav'n  possess^  before  790 

779.     Thrones,    Dommatiofu,  —and  all  the  apiiits  of  hearen 

Princedoms,     Virtues,     Powers,']  ^y   **'«    «^*«d  '"   **>«»  ^"^ 

The  use  of  the  word  Virtues  m  crownlT^m  with  glory,  «,d  lo 

thw  line  clearly  explains  what  their  glory  nam'd 


MHton  'meant     by     tK    angelic  Thrones,  Dominatioosy 

Virtue  in  vcr.  371.  Virtues,  Powers. 

Whom  thus  fh'  angelic  Virtue  an-  TAjfCT. 

swer'dmlld.  rj^   Natives  and  sons  of  keoff^ 

)t  was  an  order  of  angels  dis-  possessed  before 

tingutshed  by  that  name;     This  By  none,^ 

is  the  more  evidently  his  mean^  Dr.  Bentleys  false  pointing  of 

ing  by  these  lines  after,  ver.  837.  this  passage  has  led  others  (a 
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By  none,  and  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free. 
Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. 
Who  can  in  reason  then  or  right  assume 
Monarchy  over  such  as  live  by  right 
His  equals,  if  in  pow'r  and  splendor  less, 
In  freedom  equal  ?  or  can  introduce 
Law  and  edict  on  us,  who  without  law 
Err  not  ?  much  less  for  this  to  be  our  Lord, 


795 


mistake  the  sense  of  it,  as  well 
as  himself.  lie  refers  the  word 
ponetsed  to  natives  and  atms,  but 
ehoold  it  not  rather  be  referred 
to  heaven  the  word  immediately 
preceding,  there  being  no 
comma  between  them  in  Mil- 
ton's own  editions,  as  there  is  in 
Dr.  Bentley's?  And  is  not  the 
passage  to  be  understood  thus, 
that  No  one  possetied  heaven  be^- 
Jbre  them,  they  were  a  sort  of 
Aborigines  ?  which  notion  Satan 
explains  more  at  large  in  his 
following  speech,  ver.  859« 

We  know  no  time  when  we  were 

not  an  now  ; 
'Know  none   before   ui,  aelf-begot, 

selfrait'd 
By  our  own  qoSek'nlng  pow'r,  when 

ffitfil  oonrte 
Had  circled  hU  full  orb,  the  birth 

mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav*n,  ethereal 

•oni. 

792.  -^for  orders  and  decrees 
Jar  not  with  Uherty,  but  well 

COHSistJ] 

Jar,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
music,  ta  which  both  the  philo- 
sophers and  poets  have  always 
loved  to  compare  government. 
So  Shakespeare,  Henry  V.  act  1. 


For  government,  though  high,  and 

low,  and  lower. 
Put  into  partft,  doth  keep  in   one 

consent ; 
Congreeing  in  a  full    and    natural 

close. 
Like  music : 

and    in  Troilus    and  Cressiiia, 
act  i. 

Take  but  degree  awaj,  untune  that 

string. 
And  hark  what  discord  follows. 

799-  *-ifiwcA  lets  for  this  to  be 
our  Lord,"]  This  passage  seems 
to  me  as  Inexplicable  almost  as 
any  in  Milton.  Dr.  Bentley 
thinks  it  hard  to  find  what /or 
this  relates  to;  and  thererore 
reads  forelhink,  or  if  we  have  no 
regard  to  the  likeness  of  the 
letters,  aspire,  ^nresume,  or  other 
such  word.  Then  the  series  (he 
says)  will  be  this.  Who  can  intro^ 
duce  law  and  fdict  on  u$f  much 
less  can  he  forethinkt  take  it  in 
his  scheme  or  view,  to  become  our 
Lord  and  master.  Dr.  Pearce 
says,  that  the  sentence  is  ellipti- 
cal, and  may  be  supplied  thus, 
much  Ifss  can  he^  this  (viz:  for 
our  being  less  in  power  and  spleii'^ 
dour,  ver.  796*.)  in  right  assume 
to  be  our-  Lord.  Mr.  Richardson 
uttilerstands  it  to  be  spoken 
A  a  3 
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And  look  for  adoration  to  th'  abuse 
Of  those  imperial  titles,  which  assert 
Our  being  ordain'd  to  govern,  not  to  serve. 

Thus  far  his  bold  discourse  without  control 
Had  audience,  when  among  the  Seraphim 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador'd 
The  Deity%  and  divine  commands  obeyed. 
Stood  up,  and  in  a  flame  of  zeal  severe 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  opposed. 

O  argument  blasphemous,  false  and  proud  ! 


soo 


^05 


blasphemously  and    with  con- 
tempt of  the  Messiah,  This  an- 
ather,    vcr.    775.      This    King 
anninted,  ver.  777.   This,  rovrt, 
hie :  possibly  (as  Dr.  Greenwood 
imagines)    in   allusion    to   that 
passage*  Luke  xix.  14.  Ov  4iA«/Mf 
twraf  fiM-iXivTM  t^*i(utq,  nolumus 
hunc  regnare  super  nos.  We  will 
not  have  this  (man)  to  reign  over 
us.    And  then  the  sense  will  run 
after  this  manner^  fVho  can  then 
in  justice  assume  monarchy  over 
equals?    or  can  introduce  a  law 
and  edict  upon  us,  who  without  law 
are  infallible?  much  less  can  he 
introduce  a  law  and  edict  for  This 
(I  do  not  say  what)  to  be  our 
Lord  and  receive  adoration  from 
us.     Bijit  then  we  must  write 
This  with  a  great  letter,  and  we 
mdst  not  continue  the  note  of 
interrogation  at  the  end  of  the 
speech.     If  we  should,  I  imagine 
we  should  be  obliged  to  read 
much  more  instead  of  much  less. 
Mr.  Warburton  still  understands 
it  otherwise.    Who  can  in  reason 
assume    monarchy   over    those 
who  are  his  equals  ?    and  intro- 
duce law  and  edict  upon  them, 
when   they  can  conduct  their 


actions    rightly   without    law? 

much  less  for  this  introduction 

of  law  and  edict  claim  the  rigiit 

of  dominion.     For  he  thought 

the  giving  of  civil  laws  did  not 

introduce  dominion.    His  head 

was  full  of  the  ancient  legislators, 

who  gave  laws  to  equals  and 

strangers,  and  did  not  pretend 

to  the  right  of  dispensing  them, 

which  is  dominion.    So  he  sajs 

before, 

^-for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty  Sfc, 

This  is  good  sense,  but  still  the 
grammatical  construction  is  hot 
easy.  I  suppose  it  must  be  thus, 
much  less  for  this  (can  he  assume 
ver.  79*.)  to  be  oar  Lord. 

809.  O  argument  blasphemous,^ 
And  so  likewise  in  vi.  360. 

RefrainM  his  tongae  bUspkemomt; 
but  anon,  jr. 

which  are  the  only  two  places 
where  he  uses  the  word,  he  pro- 
nounces the  second  syllable  long 
according  to  the  Greek.  And 
so  Spenser  too  uses  the  word, 
Faeiy  Queen^,  b.  vi.  cant.  IS. 
St.  34. 

And  therein  shut  up  hit  Uasphiei 
tongue. 
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Words  which  no  ear  ever  to  hear  in  heaven  sio 

Expected,  least  of  all  from  thee,  Ingrate, 

In  place  thyself  so  high  above  thy  peers. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 

The  just  decree  of  God,  prbnouncM  and  sworn. 

That  to  his  only  Son  by  right  indued  815 

With  regal  sceptre,  every  soul  in  heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee,'  and  in  that  honour  due 

Confess  him  rightful  King  ?  unjust,  thou  say^st. 

Flatly  unjust,  to  bind  with  laws  the  free. 

And  equal  over  equals  to  let  reign,  8S0 

One  over  all  with  unsucceeded  power. 

Shalt  thou  give  law  to  God,  shalt  thou  dispute 

With  him  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 

Thee  what  thou  art,  and  form'd  the  powers  of  heaven 

Such  as  he  pleased,  and  circumscribed  their  being  ?  825 

Yet  by  experience  taught  we  know  how  good. 

And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity 

How  provident  he  is,  how  fer  from  thought 

To  make  us  less,  bent  rather  to  exalt 

Our  happy  state  under  one  head  more  near  sso 

United.     But  to  grant  it  the  unjust, 

That  equal  over  equals  monarch  reign  : 

Thyself  though  great  and  glorious  dost  thou  count. 

Or  all  angelic  nature  joined  in  one. 

Equal  to  him  begotten  Son  ?  by  whom  *  835 

And  St  25.  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  in- 

visible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
J^Z  ^''"^^'  *""*  W«'i^'*^«y    dominions,    or    principalities,    qt 

powers;    all  things  roere  created 

SS5.   — bff  whom  &c.]    Co),  i.     by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  be- 

l6,  17,  Far  hy  him  were  all  things    fore  ali  things,  and  by  him  all 

created  that  are  in  heaven,  and    things  consist ;  ^niMYit  conclusion 

A  a  3 
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As  by  his  Word  the  mighty  Father  made 

All  things,  ev'n  thee ;  and  all  the  spi'rits  of  heaven 

By  him  created  in  their  bright  degrees, . 

CtownM  them  with  glory%  and  to  their  glory  nam'd 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 

Essential  Pow'rs  ;  nor  by  his  reign  obscured,  mi 

But  more  illustrious  made ;  since  he  the  head 

One  of  our  number  thus  reduc'd  becomes  ; 

His  laws  our  laws ;  all  honour  to  him  done 

Returns  our  own.     Cease  then  this  impious  rage,    g45 

And  tempt  not  these ;  but  hasten  to  appease 

Th'  incensed  Father,  and  th'  inc^ised  Son, 

While  pardon  may  be  found  in  time  besought. 

So  spake  the  fervent  angel ;  but  his  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judgM,  850 

Or  singular  and  rash,  whereat  rejoiced 
Th^  Apostate,  and  more  haughty  thus  replied. 
That  we  were  formed  then  say'st  thou  }  and  the  work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferred 
From  Father  to  his  Son  ?  strange  poiat  and  new  ! .  ess 
Doctrine  which  we  would  knowwhence  learn'd :  wliosaw 
When  this  creation  was  ?  remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being  ? 
We  kiK>w  no  time  when  we  were  liot  as  now ; 
Know  none  before  us,  sel£-begot,  self*rais'd  9G0 

By  our  own  quick'niJig  pow^r,  when  fetal  course 


pf  tins  speech  is  taken  from  the  begoty  selj^raised  by  our  own  quick' 

conclusion  of  Psalm  ii.  ening  power,  wh^  the  courwe  of 

861.  — when  fatal  course  &c.]  fate  had  completed  its  full  round 

We  may  observe  that  our  author  and  period, thenlve  were  thi  birth 

makes  Satan  a  sort  of  fatalist,  mature,  the  productioa  in  diie 

Wc  angels  (says  he)  were  self'  season^  of  this  our  native  heaven. 
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Had  circled  bis  full  orb,  tbe  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven,  ethereal  sons. 
Our  puissance  is  our  own ;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds,  by  proof  to  try 
Who  is  our  equal :  then  thou  shalt  behold 
Whether  by  supplication  we  intend 
Address,  and  to  begirt  th^  ahnighty  throne 
Beseeching  or  besieging.     This  report, 
These  tidings  carry  to  th'  anointed  King ; 
And  fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight. 

He  said,  and  as  the  sound  of  waters  deep 
Hoarse  murouxr  echoed  to  his  words  applause 
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No  compliment  to  fiitalism  to 
put  it  into  the  mojcitb  of  tbe 
devil. 

S64h  Our  ptdssance  is  our  atvn;] 
It  has  been  wondered  that  Mil- 
ton  should  constantly  pronounce 
ibis  word  and  puwant  the  ad- 
jective with  two  syllables,  when 
they  wpuld  be  more  sonorous 
with  three.  But  in  this  he  con- 
forma  to  the  practice  and  exam- 
pjie  of  the  best  writers.  So  Fair- 
fax in  his  Tasso,  cant,  xviii.  st.  56. 

And  'gainst  the  northern  gate  my 
^ttonce  bend. 

and  cant.  xix.  st.  72. 

Of  this  your  terrible  and  puissant 
kni|^t 

Though  Spenser  1  find  makes 
them  sometimes  three,  as  well 
as  sometimes  iwo  syllables.  As 
Shakespeare  does  likewise^  2 
Hen.  IV.  act  i. 

Upon  the  power  and  puitsauee  of  the 
kings 

and  a  little  afterwards. 

And  COOK  against  us  in  full  puistance. 
In  the  former  line  puissance  is 
used  as  two  syllables,  and  in  the 


latter  as  three.     It  was  certainly 
l^efktjor  io  J^ilti^n  to  i;nake  it  all 
the  one  or  all  the  other. 
,864.  — our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  iieefts,1 
From  Psalm  xlv.  4.    Thine  own 
right  hand  shall  teach  Ihee  tetrible 
things, 

Dextm  mibi  0eus,  «t  telom  quod 
missile  libro.   Ftr^«  ^£fk  x.  7^3. 

Bentley* 

869.  Beseeching  or  besieging.^ 
Those  which  are  tl^ought  the 
faults  of  Milton  may  be  justified 
by  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers.  This  sort  of  jipgl^e  is 
like  that  in  Terence,  Aodf  ia,  auf,  i. 

SC.  lU.  IS. 

— 4noeptlo  est  ametUiumf  baud  amoH' 
tium  t 

and  that  in  Shakespeare,  Ham- 
let, act  i. 

A  little  more  than  kin^  and  less  thnn 
hind, 

872.  — and  as  the  sound  of 
waters  deep]  The  voice  of  a  great 
multiiude  applauding  is  in  like 
manner  compared.  Rev.  xix.  6. 
to  the  voice  of  many  waters. 
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Through  the  infinite  host ; '  nor  less  for  that 

The  flaming  Seraph  fearless,  though  alone  875 

IncompassM  round  with  foes,  thus  answered  bold. 

O  alienate  from  God,  O  Spi^rit  accurs'd, 
Forsaken  of  all  good  ;  I  see  thy  fall 
DeterminM,  and  thy  hapless  crew  invblvM 
In  this  perfidious  fraud,  contagion  spread  sso 

Both  of  thy  crime  and  punishment :  henc^rth 
No  more  be  troubled  how  to  quit  the  yoke 
Of  God^s  Messiah  ;  those  indulgent  laws 
Will  not  be  now  vouchsafd ;  other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall ;  S85 

That  golden  sceptre,  which  thou  didst  reject, 
Is  now  an  iron  rod  to  bruise  and  break  • 
Thy  disobedience.     Well  thou  didst  advise. 
Yet  not  for  thy  advice  or  threats  I  fly 
These  wicked  tents  devoted,  lest  the  wrath  890 


i 


887*  i^  fU}w  an  iron  rod  to 
bruise  and  break]  Alluding  to 
Psalm  ii.  9-  Thou  shalt  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron:  or  rather 
to  the  old  translation^  Thou  shalt 
bruise  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  break  them  in  pieces  like  a 
patterns  vessel. 

I390.  These  ioicked  tents  de- 
voted, lest  the  wrath  &c.]  In  allu- 
sion probably  to  the  rebellion  of 
Korah  4*c.  Numb.  xvi.  where 
Moses  exhorts  the  ^congregation, 
sayings  Depart,  I  pray  you,  from 
the  tetUs  <if  these  wicked  men,  test 
ye  he  consumed  in  all  their  sifts, 
ver.  26.  But  the  construction 
without  doubt  is  deficient.  It 
may  be  supplied  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
says)  by  understanding  but  IJly 
beJFore  the  word  lest.    See  the 


same  elliptical  way  of  speaking 
in  ii.  483.  But  it  would  be 
plainer  and  easier  with  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  alteration,  if  there  was  any 
authority  for  it  ^ 

These  wicked  tents  devote,  hut  M 
the  wnth  jfc. 

S90.-^lest  the  wrath 

Impendent,  raging  tiilo  sudden 
fame. 

Distinguish  not :] 
Compare  Horace^  b.  iii.  ode  S. 
I.  26. 

vetabo,  qui  C«reris  saerum 
Vulgftrit  arcanie,sub  iadem 
Sit  tralribus,  fFBgflemque  meciiiD 
Sol  vat  phaselum  :  saepe  Diefpiter 
Neglectua  inceaio  addidit  integruv  i 
Ktab  antecedcntem  aeeleetuiD 
Deatruit  pede  po^a  dlaudo^ 
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Impendent,  raging  into  sudden  flame. 

Distinguish  not :  for  soon  expect  to  feel 

His  thunder  on  thy  head,  devouring  fire. 

Then  who  created  thee  lamenting  learn. 

When  who  can  uncreate  thee  thou  shalt  know«         895 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless ,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseducM,  unterrified 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ;  900 

Nor  number,  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 
Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustainM 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  ought ;  905 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tumM  * 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doomed. 


896*  So  spake  the  seraph  Ab^ 
(UelfaithJulfoundS(cJ]  The  pari 
of  Abdid^  who  was  the  only 
spirit  that  in  this  infinite  host  of 
angels  preserved  bis  allegiance 
to  his  Maker^  exhibits  to  ns  a 
noble  moral  of  religious  sin- 
gularity. The  zeal  of  the  sera- 
phim breaks  forth  in  a  becoming 
warmth  of  sentiments  and  ex- 


pressionSy  as  the  character  which 
is  given  us  of  him  denotes  that 
generous  scorn  and  intrepidity 
, which  attends  heroic  Tirtne. 
The  Author  doubtless  designed 
it  as  a  pattern  to  those,  who  live 
among  mankind  in  their  present 
state  of  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption.   Addiion^ 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Jtv  APH  A£L  continues  to  relate  how  Michael  and  Gabriel  were 
sent  forth  to  battle  against  Satan  and  his  angels.  The  first  fight 
described :  Satan  and  his  powers  retire  under  night :  He  calls  a 
council,  invents  devilish  engines,  which  in  the  second  dajr's  fight 
put  Michael  and  his  angels  to  some  disorder :  but  they  at  length 
pulling  up  mountains  overwhelmed  both  the  force  and  machines 
of  Satan :  Yet  the  tumult  not  so  ending,  God  on  the  third  day 
sends  Messiah  his  Son,  for  whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of 
that  victory :  He  in  the  pow-er  of  his  Father  coming  to  the  place, 
and  causmg  all  his  legions  to  stand  still  on  either  side,  with  his 
chariot  and  thunder  driving  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  pursues 
them  unable  to  resist  towards  the  wall  of  heaven ;  which  opening, 
they  leap  down  with  horror  and  confusion  into  the  place  of 
punishment  prepared  for  them  in  the  deep:  Messiah  retnns 
with  triumph  to  his  Father, 
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All  night  the  dreadless  angd  unpursued 
Through  heaven's  wide  campaign  held  his  wa}> ;  till 
morn» 


•  We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  in 
which  the  poet   describes    the 
battle  of  angels ;  having  raised 
his  reader's  expectation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  it  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  preceding  books. 
L omitted  quoting  these  passages 
my  observations    upon   the 
former  books,  having  purposely 
reserved  them  for  the  opening 
of  this,    the  subject  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  them.      The 
author's  imagination  was  so  in- 
flamed with  this  great  scene  of 
action,  that  wherever  he  speaks 
of  it,  he  rises,  if  possible,  above 
himself.    Thus  where  he  men- 
tions Satan  in  the  beginning  of 
his  poem,  i.  44.  £rc. 

^Him  the  •Imighty  Power 
HurPd  headlong  flaming  from  th' 

ethereal  skj, 
"With  hideoiss  ruin  and  combusUon* 

down 
To   bottomlesa   perdition,  there   to 

dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durit  defy  th'  Omdpotent  to 


We  have  likewise  several  noble 
hints  of  it  in  the  infernal  confe- 
rence, i.  128.  &c. 

O  Prince  I  0  Chief  of  many  throned 
powers. 

That  led  th'  imbattled  Seraphim  to 


arms. 


Too  well  I  see  aod  rae  the  dire  event* 
That  with  sad  overthrow  and  foul 

defeat 
Hath  lost  us  heav*n,  and  all  this 

mightj  host 
In  horrible  destruction  laid  thus  low. 
But  see  I  the  angry  victor  hath  re- 

call'd 
His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pur- 
suit 
Back  to  the  gates  of  heav'n:    the 

sulphurous  hail 
Shot  after  us  in  storm*  o*erblown 
.      hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  thai  from  the  pre- 
cipice 
Of  heav*n  receiv'd  us  falling;   and 

the  thunder, 
WingM  with  red  lightning  and  im- 
petuous rage. 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and 

ceases  now 
To  bellow  through    the   vast   and 
boundless  deep* 

There    are  several   other   very 
sublime    images   on  the  same 
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Wak^d  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light.     There  is  a  cave 


subject  in  the  first  book,  as  also 
in  the  second,  ii.  165.  ^c» 

What  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued 

and  struck 
With  heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and 

besought 
The  deep  to  shelter  us?    this  hell 

then  seem'd 
A  refuge  from  those  wounds. 

In  short,  the  poet  never  men- 
tions any  thing  of  this  battle  but 
in  such  images  of  greatness  and 
terror  as  are  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject. Among  several  others  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  that  pas- 
sage, where  the  Power,  who  is 
described  as  presiding  over  the 
Chnos,  speaks  in  the  second 
book,  ii.  988.  ^. 

Thus    Satan;    and    him  thus    the 

Anarch  old, 
With    falt*ring    speech  and    visiige 

incomposTdf 
Answered.    I  know  thee,  stranger, 

who  thou  art. 
That  mighty  leading  angel,  who  of 

late 
Made  head  against  heav'n's  King, 

though  overthrown. 
I  saw  and  heard,  for  such  a  numerous 

host 
Pled    not   in    silence    through   the 

frighted  deep 
With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion   worse  confounded;    and 

heav'n*gate. 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious 

bands 
Pursuing. 

It  required  ^reat  pregnancy  of 
invention  and  strength  of  ima- 
gination, to  fill  this  battle  with 
such  circumstances  as  should 
raise  and  astonish  the  mind  of 
the  reader;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  exactness  of  judgment, 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
appear  light  or  trivial.     Those 


who  look  into  Homer,  are  sur- 
prised  to   find   his  battles  still 
rising  one  above  another,  and 
improving  in  horror,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Iliad.     Milton's 
fight  of  angels  is  wrought  up 
with  the   same  beaut}'.     It    is 
ushered   in  with  such  signs  uf 
wrath  as  are  suitable  to  Omni- 
potence incensed.    The  first  en- 
gagement is  carried  on  under  a 
cope  of  fire,  occasioned  by  the 
flights  of  innumerable  burning 
darts  and  arrows  which  are  dis- 
charged from  either  host.     The 
second  onset  is  still  more  terriUe, 
as  it  is  filled  with  those  artificial 
thunders,  which  seem  to  make  the 
victory  doubtful,  and  produce  a 
kind  of  consternation  even  in  the 
good  angek.    This  is  followed 
by  the  tearing  up  of  mountains 
and  promontories;    till,  in  the 
last  place,  the   Messiah   comes 
forth  in  the  fulness  of  majesty 
and  terror.    The  pomp  of  his 
appearance  amidst  the  roarings 
of  his  thunders,  the  flashes  of  his 
lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  his 
chariot-wheels,  is  described  with 
the  utmost  fli^^hts  of  human  ima- 
gination.    Addison. 

2." till  morn, 

WaWd  by   the  circling  hours, 
niih  rosy  hand 

Unbarr*d  the  gates  of  lightS] 
This  is  copied   from    Homer* s 
Iliad,  V.  749.  where  the  hours 
are  feigned  in  like  manner  to 
guard  the  gates  of  heaven. 

T^f  t^tnvfmtrrm  fuy$Ls  «»^«Mf,  Oar- 
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Within  the  mount  of  God,  fisist  by  bis  throne,  5 

Where  light  and  darkness  in  perpetual  round 

Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,  which  nfakes  through 

heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night ; 
Light  issues  forth,  and  at  the  other  door 
Obsequious  darkness  enters,  till  her  hour  10 

To  veil  the  heaven,  though  darkness  there  might  well 
Seiem  twilight  here :  and  now  went  forth  the  morn 
Such  as  in  highest  heaven,  arrayed  ih  gold 
Empyreal ;  from  before  her  vanished  night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams ;  when  all  the  plain    15 


Heav'n*8  golden  gate^,  kept  bj  the 

winged  hours ; 
Commission'd  in  alternate  watch  they 

stand. 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies 

Goniiiiandi 
Involve  in  clouds  th*  eternal  gates  of 

day. 
Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  ease 

away*  Pop€m 

6.  Where  light  and  darkness 
&c]  The  making  darkness  a 
positive  thing  is  poetical.  But 
besides  that>  as  he  thought  fit  to 
bring  it  into  heaven^  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  represented^  for 
obvious  reasons.     Warburton, 

And  the  thought  of  light  and 
darkness  lodging  and  dislodging 
by  turns,  the  one  issuing  forth 
and  the  other  entering,  is  plainly 
borrowed  from  a  fine  passage  in 
Hesiod,  Theog.  748. 

Ut  ful^  n  SSI  4^<^  «#MV  MSMU 

AAAfiX«f  Wfi0WtWf  mfmUfums  futymf 
i»r«f  ii^ii. 

14.  — vamah'd  night,']     It   is 


very  absurdly  printed  in  some 
editions,  vanquished  night 

15.  Shot  through  with  orient' 
beams ;]  This  quaint  conceit  of 
nighfs  being  shot  through  &c.  is. 
much  below  the  usual  dignity 
of  Milton's  descriptibns.  The 
Italian  poets,  eve ti  the  very  beat 
of  them,  are  fond  of  such  boyish 
fancies,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  we  are  obliged  to  them  for 
this.  So  Marino  speaking  of 
Night,  Adon.  cant.  v.  st.  1^0. 

B  di  tenebre  armata  uedsa  il  giomo. 

Both,  in  my  opinion,  very  puerile. 
Thyer. 

A  very  ingenious  man  (Mr. 
Seward)  is  still  for  justifying 
the  expression,  and  says  that 
nothing  can  be  better  suited  to- 
the  nature  of  the  thing;  the 
rays  of  light  do  literally  shoot 
through  the  darkness. 

15.  Prudentius,  Hymn  ii.  6. 

CiUigo  terns  sdndltar 
SoUu  ptrcuMta  ^iemio.. 

See  also  Buchanan,  Silv.  iv.  p. 
5$.  0pp.  edit  171^. 
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CoverM  with  thick  imbattled  squadrons  bright^ 
Chariots  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  steeds 
Reflecting  blaze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view : 
War  he  perceived,  war  in  procinct,  and  found 
Already  known  what  he  for  news  had  thought  20 

To  have  reported :  gladly  then  he  mixM 
Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  receivM 
With  joy  and  acdamatiofis  loud,  that  one, 
That  of  so  many  myriads  felFn,  yet  one 
Retum'd  not  lost :  On  to  the  sacred  hill  35 

They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme ;  fix>m  whence  a  voice 
From  midst  a  golden  cloud  thus  mild  was  heard. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained  so 

Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 


CUBPIDt  jUCUOds  ludS   rBRCUSSA 

renidenti 
Arva.— 

And  De  Sphtera,  lib.  i.  p.  123. 
.  Cum  [lit]  rxaiT  iBthiopas  radiorum 

CUSPID. 

See  also,  ibid.  p.  II6,  119,  130, 
18t.  And  in  other  places.  And 
Fletcher  of  the  sun,  Purpl,  IsL 
xii.  £5, 

And  with  his  arrowes  th'  idle  fog^ 
doth  chase. 

See  note  P.  R.  iv.  244.   7.  fFar- 

19-  — nfdr  in  procinet,']  The 
Roman  soldiers  were  said  to 
stand  in  procmciu,  when  ready  to 
give  the  onset    Hume. 


As  if  you  should  say  ready 
girded.  In  allusion  to  the  an- 
cients, who  just  before  the  battle 
used  to  gird  their  garments  close 
to  them,  which  on  other  occa- 
sions they  wore  very  loose.  See 
Festus.     Rickardson, 

29.  Servant  of  God,'}  So  the 
name  of  Abdiel  signifies  in  He- 
brew. 

34.    Universal     reproach,  far 
wane  to  heat 

Than  violence  a 
This  sentiment  is  very  just»  and 
not  unlike  what  Florus 'says  in 
his  character  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud — in  omnes  superbia,  quse 
crudelitate    gravior    est    bonis. 
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Than  violence  ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care  $5 

To  stand  approved  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 

JudgM  thee  perverse  :  the  easier  conquest  now 

Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends. 

Back  on  thy  toes  more  glorious  to  return 

Than  scornM  thou  didst  depart,  and  to  subdue  40 

By  force,  who  reason  for  their  law.  refuse, 

Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  King 

Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns. 

Go  Michael  of  celestial  armies  prince, 

And  thou  in  military  prowess  next  45 

Gabrid,  lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 

Invincible,  lead  forth  my  armed  saints 


grassatus,  Flor.  lib.  i.  n.  7.  So 
also  Spenser^  Faery  Queen,  b.  iv. 
cant.  iv.  st.  4. 

For  evil  deeds  may  better  than  bad 
words  be  bore. 

Thyer. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  express 
the  same  sentiment  very  weU. 
Beggars*  Bush,  act  ii. 

A    good  man  bears    a   contiimelj 

worae 
Than  he  would  do  an  injory. 

Universal  reproach,  here  are  two 
Trochees,  and  not  an  Iambic  till 
the  third  foot  3  and  so  likewise 
in  ▼.  874. 

ThrSugh  thS  ioflolte  hOst» 

This  measure  is  not  very  com- 
mon :  but^  as  Mr.  Jortin  ob- 
servesi  Milton  often  insisrts  harsh 
vorses,  whei^  he  could  easily 
have  altered  them,  judging,  I 
suppose,  that  they  had  the  sdroe 
effect  in  poetrjr>  which  discords 
have  in  music. 

VOL.  I. 


41.  '^reason  for  their  law]  Al- 
luding to  the  word  A«y»f. 

44.  Go  Michael  of  celeslial 
armies  prince,']  As  this  battle  of 
the  angels  is  founded  principally 
on  Rev.  xii.  7>  8.  There  was  war 
in  heaven;  Michael  and  his  angels 
fought  against  the  Dragon,  and 
the  Dragon  fought  and  lUs  angeUt 
and  prevailed  not,  neither  was 
their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven;  Michael  is  rightly  made 
by  Milton  the  leader  of  the 
heavenly  armies,  and  the  name  in 
Hebrew  signifies  the  power  of 
God*  But  it  may  be  censored 
perha|>s  as  a  piece  of  wrong 
conduct  in  the  poem,  that  the 
commission  here  given  is  not 
executed  *,  they-  are  ordered  to 
drive  the  rebel  angels  out  from. 
God  and  bliss,  but  this  is  effected 
at  last  by  the  Messiah  alone. 
Some  reasons  for  it  are  assigned- 
m  the  speech  of  God  9  ver.  680. 
and  in  that  of  the  Messiah,  ver. 
801.  in  this  book. 

Bb 
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By  thousands  and  by  millions  rang'd  for  fight, 

Equal  in  number  to  that  godless  crew 

Rebellious  ;  them  with  fire  and  hostile  anns  50 

Fearless  assault,  and  to  the  brow  of  heaven 

Pursuing  drive  them  out  from  God  and  bliss 

Into  their  place  of  punishment,  the  gulf 

Of  Tartarus,  which  ready  opens  wide 

His  fiery  chaos  to  receive  their  fell.  55 

So  spake  the  sovran  voice,  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  wreaths,  reluctant  flames,  the  sign 
Of  wrath  awak'd ;  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud  • 
Ethereal  trumpet  fix>m  on  high  *gan  blow  :  60 

At  which  command  the  powers  militant. 
That  stood  for  heav'n,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov'd  on 


49*  Eqttal  in  nmnber]  As  Satan  ferred  to  a  person ;  though  it  is 

was  said  to  draw  after  him  the  well  known  that  formerly  w?nch 

third  part  of  heav*n  s  host,  y.  was  as  often  applied  to  a  person 

710.  so  God  here  sends  another  as  who :  as  Dr.  Pearce  observes, 

third  part,  equal  in  number,  to  66.  — and  clouds  began 

pursue  him  \  and  the  remaining  To  darken  aU  the  hUk   and 

third  was  probably  reserved  to  smoke  to  roll  &c.] 

attend  upon  duty  abont  the  sov-  In  this  description  the  author 

ran  throne.   See  v.  655.    Green^  manifestly  alludes  to  that  of  God 

»ood,  descending  upon   mount  Sinai^ 

55*    His  fiery  chaos}    Chaos  Exod.  xix.  16,  &c.  Jnd  it  came 

may  mean  any  place  of  confu-  to  pass  on  the  third  day  in  the 

sion  ;  but  if  we  take  it  strictly,  morning,  that  there  were  thunders, 

Tartarus  or  Hell  was   built  in  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  doud 

Chaos  (ii.  1002.)  ^^^  ^^^^^f'O^  upon  the  mount^-^md  mount  Simu 

that  part  of  it,  being  stored  with  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  beemuse 

fire,    may    not    improperly   be  the  Lord  descended  upon  U  in  fire. 

called  a  fiery  chaos.    Dr.  Bent^  58.  — reluctant  fiames,^     As 

ley's  change  of  his  into  its,  be-  slow  and    unwilling   to  break 

ciMise  isAicA  (not  who)  went  be-  forth, 

fore,  proceeds  upon  a  supposi-  Stupa  vomeas  ttrAMwIbmum. 

tion  that  which  is  not  to  be  re-  Virg.  JBau  r«  as^ 
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In  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 

Of  instniinental  harmony,  that  breath 'd  65 

Heroic  ardour  to  adventurous  deeds 

Under  their  GodJike  leaders,  in  the  cause 

Of  God  and  his  Messiah.     On  they  move 

Indissolubly  firm  ;  nor  obvious  hill, 

Nor  straitening  vale,  nor  wood,  nor  stream  divides     70 

Their  perfect  ranks  ;  for  high  above  the  ground 

Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 

Their  nimble  tread  ;  as  when  the  total  kind 

Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing. 

Came  summonM  over  Eden  to  receive  75 


64.  In  silence]  So  Homer  ob- 
serves, Iliad,  iii.  8.  to  the  honour 
of  his  countrymen  the  Grecians^ 
that  they  marched  on  in  silence, 
whOe  the  Trojans  advanced  with 
noise  and  clamour. 

71.  ^~tfor  high  above  the  ground 
he.']  Our  author  attributes  the 
same  kind  of  motion  to  the 
angeb^  as  the  ancients  did  to 
their  gods  5  which  was  gliding 
through  the  air  without  ever 
touching  the  ground  with  their 
feet,  or,  as  Milton  elsewhere  ele- 
gantly expresses  it,  (b.  viii.  502.) 
smooth  sliding  wUhout  step.  And 
Homer,  Iliad,  v.  778.  compares 
the  motion  of  two  goddesses  to 
the  flight  of  doves,  as  Milton 
here  compares  the  march  of  the 
angels  to  the  birds  coming  on 
the  wing  to  Adam  to  receive 
their  names. 


Smooth  afl  tli«  sailing  doves  thsy 

gtt«B  alOBg. 


78.  — as  fvhen  the  total  kind 
8cc.]  Homer  has  used  the  simile 
of  a  (light  of  fowls  twice  in  l)is 
Iliad,  to  express  the  number  and 
the  motions,  the  order  and  the 
clamours  of  an  army.  See  Iliad, 
ii.  459.  iii.  3.  As  Viigil  has 
done  the  same  number  of  times 
in  his  iEneid,  vii.  699.  x.  264. 
But  this  simile  exceeds  any  of 
those;  first,  as  it  rises  so  natu- 
rally out  of  the  subject)  and  was 
a  comparison  so  familiar  to 
Adam.  Secondly,  the  angels 
were  marching  through  the  air, 
and  not  on  the  ground,  which 
gives  it  another  propriety;  and 
here  I  believe  the  poet  intended 
the  chief  likeness.  Thirdly,  the 
total  kind  of  birds  much  more 
properly  expresses  a  prckiigious 
number  than  any  particular 
species,  or  a  A>llection  in  any 
particular  place.  Thus  Milton 
nas  raised  the  image  in  proper* 
tion  to  his  subject.  See  An  Essay 
upon  MiUon*s  imiiaiions  of  the 
Ancients,  p.  9. 
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Their  names  of  thee  ;  so  over  many  a  tract 

Of  heaven  they  marchM,  and  many  a  province  wide 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene :  at  last 

Far  in  th'  horizon  to  the  north  appeared 

From  skirt  to  skirt  a  fiery  region,  stretchM  so 

In  battailous  asptet,  and  nearer  view 

Bristled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 

Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throngM,  and  shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portrayM, 

The  banded  pow'rs  of  Satan  hasting  on  85 

With  furious  expedition ;  for  they  ween*d 

That  self-same  day  by  figlit,  or  by  surprise, 

To  win  the  mount  of  God,  and  on  his  throne 

To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 

Aspirer,  but  their  thoughts  prov'd  fond  and  vain        90 

In  the  mid  way :  though  strange  to  us  it  seem'd 

At  first,  that  angel  should  with  angel  war. 

And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 

81.  — and  nearer  vietv  &c.]  rious  are  varied  .with  diverse 
To  the  north  appeared  a  fiery  sculptures  and  palDtings;  an  ele- 
region^  and  nearer  to  the  view  gant  Latinism.  And  the  thought 
appeared  the  banded  powers  of  of  attributing  shields  varioms, 
Satan..  It  appeared  a  fiery  re-  with  boastful  argument  porin^ed^ 
gion  Indistinctly  at  firsts  but  to  the  evil  angels  seems  to  be 
u|X)n  nearer  view  it  proved  to  taken  from  the  Phoenisss  of 
be  Satan  *8  rebel  army.  Euripides,  where  the  heroes  who 

82.  Bristled  with  upright  beams  besiege  Thebes  are  described 
&c.]  The  Latins  express  this  with  the  like  boastful  shields, 
by  the  word  horrere,  taken  from  only  the  prophet  Amphiaraus 
the  bristling  on  a  wild  boards  or  hath  no  such  boastful  argument 
other  aaimars  back.  Virg.  Mn.  on  his  shield,  but  a  shield  with- 
xi.  601.  .out  argument  as  became  a  mo* 

—turn  late  fkmoM  hastia  dest  man^  ver.  1 117. 

Jforret  a|er.  ,  q  ftmvrif  Aftpm^mn,  w  nfui  ix^ 

Milton  has  before,  in  ii.  513,  the  ^rC^/ui,  mxxm  n^p^nm  ff^ip'  ^Aik 

expression  of  Aorrea^  ormt.  93,  AndinJiercehoUir^meet,] 

84.  Various,  with  boastfid  ar*  This  word  hosting  seems  to  have 

gument  portray  d^"]    Shields  ra-  been  first  coined  by  ottr  author. 
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So  oft  in  festivals  .of  joy  and  love 
Unanimous,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire  gs 

Hymning  th'  eternal  Father :  but  the  shout 
Of  Jbattle  now  begw,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. . 
High  in  the  midst  exalted  as  a  god 
Th'  Apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat,  loo 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  inclos'd 
With  flaming  cherubim  and  golden  shields ; 
Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  thrqne,  for  now 
^Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, . 
A  dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  front  105 

Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length  :  before  the  cloudy  van. 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joinM, 
Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced 
Came  tow'ring,  armM  in  adamant  and  gold  ;  no 

Abdiel  that  sight  indur'd  not,  where  he  stood 

f 

It  is  a  very  expressive  word,         103. ^for  now 

and    plainly  formed   from    the  *  Twixl  host  and  host  but  narrow 

substantive  Aofi:  and  if  ever  it  space  was  left,'] 

is  right  to  make  new  words,  it  The  same  circumstance  Tasso 

is  when  the  occasion  is  so  new  has  in  his  description  of  the 

and  extraordinary.  decisive  battle  before  the  walls 

101.  Idol  of  majesty  dwtne,']  of  Jerusalem,  csnt.  xx.  st.  31. 
This  is  the  very  same  with  what 

Abdiel  afterwards  at   ver.  114.  Dccresce  in  mezo  il  campo. 

calls  resemblance  of  the  Highest,  Ihyer, 

but  how  judiciously  has  Milton  ino    n     lu^           z      j        /• 

culled  out  the  word  «to/.  which  w^?.^'  ?"  1** /""«*    '^«Uf 

*u     -u  •*  u    •    •*        •  •     1    :^  battle j    So  we  have   m  i.  27o. 

though  It  be  .a  Its  original  8.g-  ^„  theperilouiedgeofballU.    See 

mfiction  the  same  as  reseoi-  ^he  note  there. 
blance,  yet  by  it.  common  ap-        ,  „    ^^j^^^  ^j^^  ^.  ^^  ^    .^ 

plication  always  .n  a  bad  sense  ^^^    y.      ^  ..  ^ 

served  much  better  to  express  .   '-*         ^ 

the  present  character  of  SaUn  !        ^on  tulit  banc  speciem  furiati  mcntc 
Thjfer.  Chorcebus. 
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Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds. 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 

O  heaven  !  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  realty  115 

Remain  not :  wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail  where  virtue  fails,  or  weakest  prove 
Where  boldest,  though  to  sight  unconquerable  ? 
His  puissance,  trusting  in  th'  Almighty^s  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  tried  I'so 

Unsound  and  felse ;  nor  is  it  ought  bat  just, 
That  he  who  in  debate  of  truth  hath  won 
Should  win  in  arms,  in  both  disputes  alike 
Victor ;  though  brutish  that  cont^t  and  foul, 


113.  And  thus  his  own  un- 
daunted heart  explores."]  Such 
soliloquies  are  not  uncontmon 
in  the  poets  at  the  beginning  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  battles. 
Thus  Hector,  Iliad,  xxii.  98. 
explores  his  own  magnanimous 
heart,  before  he  engages  with 
Achilles, 

Oxh^mt  y  «(•  U9rt  tr^  iw  fuymknrt^ 

He  stood  and  questioo'd  thus  hit 
mighty  mind.  Pope, 

A  soliloquy  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion is  only  making  the  person 
think  aloud.  And  this  use  of 
soliloquies  by  the  epic  poets; 
who  might  so  much  more  easily 
than  the  dramatic  describe  the 
workings  of  the  mind  in  nar- 
rative, seems  to  be  much  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter  in  their  use 
of  them,  however  the  modern 
critics  agree  (as  I  think  they 
generally  do  agree)  in  condemn- 


ing them  as  unnatural,  though 
not  only  frequent,  but  generally 
the  most  beauttfal  parts  in  the 
best  plays  ancient  and  modem ; 
and  I  believe  very  few,  if  any, 
have  been  wrote  without  them. 

115.  ^-wherefcath  and  redllyi\ 
The  author  (says  Dr.  Bentley) 
would  not  have  said  rcOtty  bat 
reaUty^  and  therefore  the  Doctor 
prefers /eflZ(y,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  proper  word,  but  not 
necessary  here.  For  r»A/<y  seems 
not  to  mean  in  this  place  remUtg 
in  opposition  to  shoio ;  but  iby- 
aUy,  for  the  Italian  dictionaries 
explain  the  adjective  tecde  by 
loyaL  Besides,  where  is  the  dif- 
ference between /atM  and  fedUy 
ovfideUiy  f    Pearce. 

119.  —trusting  in  th'  Almigl^s 
aid,"]  We  may  remark  the  piety 
of  Uie  good  angel;  and  iadaed 
without  the  divine  aid  and  aa* 
sifltance  he  would  have  been  by 
no  means  a  match  for  ao  aupeikir 
an  angel. 
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When  ressaa  bath  to  deal  with  force,  yet  so  lib 

Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome. 

So  pondering,  and  from  his  armed  peers 
Forth  stepping  opposite,  half  way  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incensed,  and  thus  securely  him  defied.  130 

Proud,  art  thou  met  ?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reach'd 
The  highth  of  thy  aspiring  unopposM, 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Abandoned  at  the  terror  of  thy  power 
Or  potent  tongue :  fool  not  to  think  how  vain  iss 

Against  th^  Omnipotent  to  rise  in  arms  ; 
Who  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 
Have  rais'd  incessant  armies  to  defeat 
Thy  folly ;  or  with  solitary  hand 
Reaching  beyond  all  limit,  at  one  blow  140 

Unaided  could  have  finished  thee,  and  whelm'd 


1S5,  '—fool,  not  to  think  how 
oatfi    &c.]     So    Waller    in   his 

Verses  on  the  taking  of  Salle, 

Fools  to  provoke  the  soVreign  of  the 


tea 


And  Virgil,  ^n.  vl.  590. 

Demens,  qui  nimbos  et  non  imiiabile 
fulmen  &c. 

And  Homer  frequently,  from 
whence  the  rest  seem  to  have 
borrowed  it,  though  Mr.  Pope 
has  sometimes  lessened  the  spirit 
of  the  expression  by  translating 
the  word  Nh^m;  sometimes 
Fool  that  be  was— 

and  sometimes  making  a  whole 
line  of  ir. 

Pool  that  he  waM,  and  to  the  ftiture 
blind. 


But  Milton  has  here  particularly 
imitated  Tasso^  cant.  iv.  st.  2. 

Come  sia  pur  leggiera  impresa  (ahi 

atolto) 
11  repugoare  a  U  divina  voglur  Su:* 

O  fool  1    as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 

nought 
Ood  to  resist,  or  change  his  purpose 
greaty  &c.  Fairfax* 

137.  Who  out  qf  malkit  things} 
For  Milton  did  not  favour  the 
opinion,  that  the  creation  waa 
out  of  nothing.  Could  hope 
raiMed  incessant  armies.  Matt, 
xkvi.  53.  Thinkest  thou  thai  I 
cannot  now  pray  to  m^  Father, 
and  he  shall  presentiy  give  nu 
more  than  twehe  legions  of  angels  f 

139*  — solitary  hand]  His  sin- 
gle hand. 
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Thy  legions  under  darkness :  biit  thou  seest 

All  are  not  of  thy  train  ;  there  be  who  faith 

Prefer y  and  piety  to  God,  though  then 

To  thee  not  visible,  when  I  alone  145 

Seem'd  in  thy  world  erroneous  to  dissent 

From  all :  my  sect  thou  seest ;  nowjeam  too. late 

How  few  sometimes  may  know,  wbbn  thousands  err. 

Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scornful  eye  askance 
Thus  answered.     Ill  for  thee,  but  in  wishM  hour       lao 
Of  my  revenge,  first  sought  for  thou  returu'st 
From  flight,  seditious  Angel,  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward,  the  first  assay 
Of  this  right  hand  provok'd,  since  first  that  tongue 
Inspired  with  contradiction  durst  oppose  155 

A  third  part  of  the  gods,  in  synod  met 
Their  deities  to  assert,  who  while  they  feel 
Vigour  divine  within  them,  can  allow 
Omnipotence  to  none.     But  well  thou  com'st 
Before  thy  fellows,  ambitious  to  win  160 

From  me  some  plume,  that  thy  success  may  show 


147.  — my  9eci  thou  seest;  &c.] 
The  use  of  the  word  sect  in  this 
place  seems  a  little  forced  and 
singular}  and  I  cannot  help 
tliinking  but  Milton  brought  it 
in  in  order  to  sneer  the  Loyalists 
of  his  time,  who  branded  all 
dissenters^  of  whom  he  was  one, 
with  the  opprobious  name  of 
Sectaries.  This  also  accounts 
fort  he  word/et0  in  the  next  II  ne, 
inasmuch  as  it  suited  Milton's 
particular  view  better  to  esta- 
blkh  a  general  maatim  than  to 
apply  it  oMfely  to  the  single 
cose  of  Abdiel.     Thyer. 

161.  — that    thy  suivess   may 


sheiD}  Thy  success,  thy  ill  suc- 
cess ;  the  word  success  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  ii.  9.  Richard' 
son. 

161.  '--'thai    thy  success  wtatf 
show 

Destruction  to  the  rest .-] 
Bentley  says,  a  detestable  fault : 
it  should  be  mstructkm.  Mr. 
Pope  says,  success  ironice,  I  do 
not  know  what  this  means.  The 
text  is  right,  and  the  meaning 
is,  that  thy  success  may  shew 
thy  fellows  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion,  or  the  way  to  destroy  their 
enemies.     Wathuriaiu 
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Destruction  to  the  rest :  this  pause  between 

(Unanswer'd  lest  thou  boast)  to  let  thee  know ; 

At  first  I  thought  that  liberty  and  heaven 

To  heavenly  souls  had  been  all  one :  but  now  \66 

I  see  that  most  through  sloth  had  rather  serve, 

Minist'ring  spi^rits,  trained  up  in  feast  and  song ; 

Such  hast  thou  arm'd,  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven, 

Servility  with  freedom  to  contend, 

As  both  their  deeds  compar'd  this  day  shall  prove.  170 

To  whom  in  brief  thus  Abdiel  stem  replied. 
Apostate,  still  thou  err'st,  nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  fi'om  the  path  of  truth  remote : 
Unjustly  thou  deprav^st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude  to  serve  whom  God  ordains,  175 

Or  Nature :  God  and  Nature  bid  the  same. 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.     This  is  servitude. 
To  serve  th'  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebellM 
Against  his  worthier,  as  thine  now  serve  thee,  1  go 

Thyself  not  free,  but  to  thyself  inthralPd  ; 


167*  Mimsfring  ipVrits,']  So 
they  ore  cnlled  Heb.  i.  14.  Are 
the§  not  all  mmistring  spirits  f 
and  Satan  mentions  it  in  deri- 
sion. Compare  this  with  that 
of  Virgil,  ^n.  ix.  6l4. 

VoUs  picta  croco  et  fulgenti  murice 

veskis: 
Desidiae  cordi :  juyat  indulgere  cho- 

reti: 
St  tniiictt  manicae  at  habtnt  radimi- 

cula  mitrce. 
O  vere  Phrygic,  neque  cnim  Phry- 

ges !  ite  per  alta 
Dindjrma»  ubi  anuetis  Uforem  daC 

tibia  cantum. 


Tjmpana  vos  buxusque  vocat  Be> 

recjnthia  matris 
Ida^ae:   dnite  arma  viriSy  et  ccdite 

fiefTO* 

17s.  Apostate,  still  thou  err'st, 

nor  end  wilt  find 
Of  erring,  from  the  path  of 
truth  remote:"} 
Something  like  this  is  what  Juno 
says  to  Jupiter,  Iliad,  xix.  I07. 

HTtygm^Uif  ««y  mart  rtXst  ^m  $wf 

Thyer. 

181.  thyself  not  fret,  but  to 
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Yet  lewdly  daHst  our  ministering  upbraid. 
Reign  thou  in  hell  thy  kii^om  ;  let  me  serve 
In  heaven  God  ever  blest,  and  his  divine 
Behests  obey,  worthiest  to  be  obeyed  ;  iss 

Yet  chains  in  hell,  not  realms  expect :  mean  while 
From  me  retumM,  as  erst  thou  saidst,  from  flight. 
This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 
So  say'ing,  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high. 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell        igo 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,  that  no  sight, 
Tjfov  motion  of  swift  thought,  less  could  his  shield 
Such  ruin  intercept :  ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoiPd  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstayM ;  as  if  on  earth  jgs 


thystlf  intkralFd;']  So  Horace, 
sat.  ii.  vii.  81. 

Tu  mihi  qui  ixnpcritas,  aliis  servis 

miser  ■     ■ 
Quimain  igitur  liber?  sapiens,  sibi 

qui  iroperfosus. 

And  as  to  what  is  here  said  of 
servitude^  see  Aristotle's  Politics, 
b.  i.  c.  3,  and  4. 

183.  — in  hell  thy  kingdom;] 
Not  that  it  was  so  at  present. 
This  is  said  by  way  of  antici- 
pation. God  iiad  ordered  him 
to  be  cast  out,  vet.  5^.  and  what 
the  Almighty  had  pronounced, 
the  good  angel  looks  upon  as 
done.     And  this  sentiment, 

Ee^  thou  in  hell  thjf  kingdom  ;  lei 

me*etv€ 
In  heaven  God  ever  blest, 

is  designed  as  a  contrast  to  Sa- 
tan's vaunt  in  i.  26S, 

Better  to  reign  in  belly   Uian  serve 
in  heaven. 


187.  From  me  Tehim%  as  ersi 
thou  saidst,  Jrom  flight. 

This  greeting  &c.] 
So  Ascanius  in  Vir^  retorU  bis 
adversary's    term  of    reproach, 
Mn.  ixl  685. 


Bit  capti  Pkryges  heec  Rutnlh 
pponsa  remittunt. 


alluding  to  ver.  599. 

189.  So  ^say'ing,  &c.]  ^^irg 
is  here  contracted  into  one  syl- 
lable, or  is  to  be  pronounced  as 
two  short  ones,  which  very  well 
expresses  the  eagerness  of  the 
angel.  He  struck  at  his  foe 
before  he  had  finished  his  speech, 
while  he  was  speaking,  which  is 
much  better  than  Dr.  Bentley's 
reading  So  said,  as  if  he  had  not 
aimed  his  blow,  till  after  he  had 
spoken. 

195.  ^^as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground,  &c.] 
Hesiod    compares   the  fall    of 
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Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 

Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat 

Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.     Amazement  seizM 

The  rebel  Thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 

Thus  foilM  their  mightiest ;  ours  joy  filFd,  and  shout, 

Presage  of  victory,  and  fierce  desire  201 

Of  battle :  whereat  Michael  bid  sound 

Th'  archangel  trumpet ;  through  the  vast  of  heaven 

It  sounded,  and  the  faithful  armies  rung 

Hosanna  to  the  High^est :  nor  stood  at  gaze  so5 

The  adverse  legions,  nor  less  hideous  joinM 

The  horrid  shock :  now  storming  fury  rose. 

And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 

Was  never ;  arms  on  armour  clashing  brayM 

Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wheels 


Cygnus    to  an  oak  or  a  rock 
fallings  Scut.  Here.  421. 

And  similes  of  this  kind  are  very 
frequent  amongst  the  ancient 
poets,  but  though  our  author 
might  take  the  hint  of  his  from 
thence,  yet  we  must  allow,  that 
he  has  with  great  art  and  judg- 
ment heightened  it  in  proportion 
to  the  superior  dignity  of  his 
subject.  But  perhaps  he  might 
rather  more  probably  allude  to 
Spenser's  description  of  the  fall 
of  the  old  dragon,  under  which 
allegory  he  intended  to  represent 
a  Christian's  victory  over  the 
devil.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant, 
zi.  St.  54. 

So  down  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky 
clift. 


9\0 


Whose  fal^e  foundation  waves  have 

wash'd  away. 
With  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  main 

land  rift,  &c. 

Tk§er. 
210.  —and  the  madding  nheeUl 
What  strong  and  daring  figures 
are  here !  Every  thing  is  alive 
and  animated,  llie  very  chatlot 
wheeU  are  mad  and  tag^.  And 
how  rough  and  jarring  are  the 
verses,  and  how  admirably  do 
they  hray  the  horrible  dJacord  tbey 
would  describe !  The  word  hra^ 
(probably  from  the  Greek  fi^m%i0 
strepo)  signifies  to  make  any 
kind  of  noise.  It  is  applied  by 
Spenser  to  the  sound  of  a  trum* 
pet,  Faery  Queen,  b.  lii.  eant. 
xii.  St.  6. 

And  when  it  eea^d,  shrill  trumpets 
loud  did  hroff. 

But  it  usually  signifies  any  dis« 
agreeable  noise,  as  b.  1.  eant  vi. 
St.  7. 
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Of  brazen  chariots  ragM  ;  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflict ;  over  head  .the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew, 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire. 


Her  thiill  outcries  and  shrieki  to 
loud  did  hray : 

an<1  b.  i.  cant.  viii.  st.  11. 

He  loudly  hraf^d  with  beastly  jreHing 
sound: 

and  sometimes  it  is  used  as  a 
verb  active,  as  here  in  Milton  -, 
Faery  Queen,  b.  v.  cant,  xi. 
St.  20. 

Even  blasphemous  words,  which  she 
doth  bray  s 

and  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet, 
act  i. 

The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus 

bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

SI 2.  — over  head  the   ditmal 
hiss 

Of  fiery  darW] 
Now  the  author  is  come  to  that 
part  of  his  poem,  where  he  is 
most  to  exert  what  faculty  he 
has  of  v4^,  magniloquence  of 
style^  and  sublimity  of  thought. 

None,  veneranda  Pales,  magno  nunc 
ore  sonanduro* 

Virg,  Georg.  iiL  294w 

He  has  executed  it  to  admira- 
tion: but  the  danger  is,  of  being 
hurried  away  by  his  unbridled 
Steed;  and  of  deserting  pro- 
priety, while  he  is  hunting  after 
sound  and  tumor.  And  it  is 
hard  to  guess,  what  fault  to 
ciiarge  on  the  printer,  since 
poetic  fury  is  commonly  both 
thought  and  allowed  to  be  re- 
gardless of  syntax.  But  here 
in  this  sentence,  which  is  cer- 
tainly vicious,  the  hiss  flew  in 
vollies,  and  the  hiss  vaulted  the 


hosts  with  fire  :  the  author  may 
be  fairly  thought  to  have  given  it 

—over  head  wiih  dismal  hiss 
The  fieiy  darts  in  flaming  ▼ollks  flew. 

Bentlof. 
But  if  there  be  any  place  in  this 
poem,  where  the  sublimity  of 
the  thought  will  allow  the  accu- 
racy of  expression  to  give  waj 
to  the  strength  of  it,  it  is  here. 
There  is  a  peculiar  force  some- 
times in  ascribing  that  to  a  cir- 
cumstaBce  of  the  thing,  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  the 
thing  itself i  to  the  hiss,  which 
belongs  to  the  darts.  See  my 
note  on  ii.  654.     Pearce. 

As  the  learned  Mr.  Upton  re- 
marks in  his  Critical  Observa- 
tions on  Shakespeare,  the  sub- 
stantive is  sometimes  to  be  con- 
strued adjectively  when  govern- 
^^E  ^  genitive  case.  Aristopha- 
nes in  Plut  S68.  n  XC*****  «n^~ 
Ajk  nrsrv,  O  thou  who  tellest  me  a 
gM  of  words,  that  is,  golden 
words.  Sir  Philip  Sidneys  Ar- 
cadia, p.  S.  opening  the  cherry  of 
her  Ups,  that  is,  cherry  lips.  So 
here  the  hiss  of  darts  is  hissing 
darts. 

214.  And  flying  vaulted  either 
host  with  fire."]  Our  author  has 
frequently  had  his  eye  upon  He- 
siod's  giant-war  as  well  as  upon 
Homer,  and  has  imitated  several 
passages ;  but  commonly  ex- 
ceeds his  original,  as  he  has 
done  in  this  particular.  Hesiod 
says  that  the  Titans  were  over- 
shadowed with  dnrts,  Tbeog. 
716. 
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So  under  fiery  cope  together  rush'd  215 

Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  assault 

And  inextinguishable  rage ;  all  heaven 

Resounded,  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  shook.     What  wonder  ?  when 

Millions  of  fierce  encountering  angels  fought  s^o 

On  either  side,  the  least  of  whom  could  wield 

These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 

Of  all  their  regions :  how  much  more  of  power 

Army'  against  army  numberless  to  raise 

Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb,  ^5 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  native  seat ; 

Had  not  th^  eternal  King  omnipotent 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heaven  high  over-ruPd 

And  hmited  their  might ;  though  numberM  such     . 

As  each  divided  legion  might  have  seemed  330 

A  numerous  host,  in  strength  each  armed  hand 

A  legion,  led  in  fight  yet  leader  seemM 

£ach  warrior  single  as  in  chief,  expert 

When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 

Of  battle,  open  when,  and  when  to  close  385 

The  ridges  of  grim  war :  no  thought  of  flight, 


•mmrm  t  •#*!•#)•»  fiiXu^ri 


Ttmmg, 

but  Milion  has  improved  the 
horror  of  the  description,  and  a 
shade  of  darts  is  not  near  so 
great  and  dreadful  an  image  as 
a  fiery  eape  or  vauU  offiommg 
darts. 

229.  — though  numbered  such 
&C.3  Each  legion  was  in  num* 
ber  like  an  army,  each  single 
warrior  was  in  strength  like  a 
legion,  and  though  led  in  fight 


was  as  expert  as  a  commander 
in  chief.  So  that  the  angels  are 
celebrated  first  for  their  number^ 
then  for  their  strength^  and  lastly 
for  their  expertness  in  war. 

236.  The  ridges  of  grim  war  .•]' 
A  metaphor  taken  from  a 
ploughed  field ;  the  men  answer 
to  the  ridges,  between  whoin^ 
the  interx'^s  of  the  ranks,  t^e 
furrows  are;  The  ridges  of  grim, 
fierce  frightful  looking^  wetr; 
that.is^  the  i:anks  of  the  army. 
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None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 

That  argued  (ear ;  each  on  himself  relied. 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

Of  victory :  deeds  of  eternal  &me 

Were  done,  but  infinite ;  for  wide  was  spiead 

That  war  and  various,  sometimes  on  firm  ground 


S40 


the  files  are  implied.  The  ranks 
are  the  rows  of  soldiers  from 
flank  to  flanks  from  side  to  side, 
from  the  left'  to  the  right ;  the 
files  are  from  front  to  rear. 
Richardson. 

S36.  -^no  thought  of  JUght,^ 
So  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  71* 

0«y  In^  /«NM#r*  «Xmm  ^fCMf. 

None  ttoop'd  a  thought  to  base  hi« 
glorious  flight.  Pope. 

And  Iliad,  xxiv.  2l6. 

239*  -^s  only  in  hi$  arm  the  mo^ 
ment  lay 

Of  victory :"] 
As  if  upon  his  single  arm  had 
depended  the  whole  weight  of 
the  victory.  The  motneni,  the 
weight  that  turns  the  balance^ 
as  the  word  signifies ^in  Latin^ 
Ter.  Andr.  i.  v.  31.  Dum  in 
dubio, est  animus,  paulo  momento 
hue  yel  illuc  impellitur:  and  as 
he  has  employed  here  the  me- 
taphor of  the  weight,  so  of  the 
scale  a  little  afterwards — long 
time  in  even  scale  the  battle  hung 
— using  as  a  metaphor  what 
Homer  makes  a  simile  of^  Uiad. 
xii.  433. 

iUA'  tX^f  «fVt  rmf^frm  yum-—— 
*  Af  /*f»  ran  %wt  tf  fuix^  rtr*v§  ««■«• 
'    Xifuf  Tt. 

As  when  two  scsles  are  chargM  with 
dourbtfut  loads—  • 


So  stood  the  war,  tin  Hector's  match- 
less might 

With  fates  prevailing  turned  the  scaJe 
of  fight.  Pope. 

And  in  several  particulars  he 
has  had  his  eye  upon  Homer, 
and  commonly  exceeds  his  mas- 
ter. Homer  says.that  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  fmghi  like  burning 
fire: 

'Af  $4  fU9  ftmf9m9T§,  %tfutt  W9^  tuU- 
fUMu.  Iliad,  xiii.  673. 

But  bow  much  stronger  is  it  in 
Milton,  that  the  war 

Tormented  all  the  air;  all  air  seem*d 

ihen 
Conflicting  fire ! 

It  would  be  entering  into  too 
minote  a  detail  of  criticism  to 
mention  every  little  circumstance 
that  is  copied  from  Homer ;  and 
where  he  does  not  directly  copy 
from  Homer,  his  style  and 
colouring  is  still  very  much  in 
Homer*s  manner^  and  one  may 
see  plainly  that  he  has  read  him, 
even  where  he  does  not  imitnte 
him.  Wonderful  as  his  genius 
waSj  he  c6uld  hardly  have  drawn 
the  battles  of  the  angels  so  well 
without  first  reading  those  in 
the  Iliad  3  and  Homer  taught 
him  to  excel  Homer. 

S4fi.    That  WOP  and  various, 
somHimes  onjhnt  grow»d 

A  standing  fighi,  then  soaring 
&c.]  ' 
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A  standing  fight,  then  soaring  on  main  wing 

Tormented  all  the  air ;  all  air  seemed  then 

Conflicting  fire :  long  time  in  even  scale  «45 

The  battle  hung ;  till  Satan,  who  that  day 

Prodigious  pow'r  had  shown,  and  met  in  arms 

No  equal,  ranging  through  the  dire  attack 

Of  fighting  seraphim  confiis^d,  at  length 

Saw  where  the  sword  of  Michael  smote,  and  felPd    d5o 

Squadrons  at  once  ;  with  huge  two-handed  sway 

BrandishM  aloft  the  horrid  edge  came  down 

Wide  wasting  ;  such  destruction  to  withstand 

He  hasted,  and  opposM  the  rocky  orb 

Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  shield,  ^55 


The  syntax  and  sense  is ;  The 
war  was  sometimes  a  standing 
fight  OB  the  ground,  and  some- 
times the  war  soaring  on  main 
wing  tormented  all  the  air. 
Pearce. 

244.  Tormented  all  the  air;'] 
Here  Milton  takes  the  same 
liberty  of  applying  the  word 
torment,  which  the  Latin  poets 
did  befbre  him  in  using  the  term 
vesare.  So  Marino  describiog 
Neptune  raising  a  storm>  Adon. 
cant.  i.  St.  1S3. 

— -e  d*AquUonl 
Col  fulmine  denuto  (emulo  a  Gioue) 
Tormentando  la  ttrra,  11  mar  com- 
moue. 

Thyer. 

So  Spenser  in  the  Morning  Muse 
of  Thestylis,  speaking  of  i^oluSj 

Who  lettiqg  loose  the  winds 
Tost  and  iormemUd  th*  air, 

247.  — and  met  in  arms 

No  equal,"] 
The  poet  seems  almost  to  have 
forgotten  how  Satan  was  foiled 


by  Abdiel  in  the  beginning  of 
the  action:  but  I  suppose  the 
poet  did  not  consider  Abdiel  as 
equal  to  Satan  ^  though  he  gained 
that  accidental  advantage  o?er 
him.  Satan  no  doubt  would 
have  proved  an  overmatch  for 
Abdiel,  only  for  the  general  en- 
gagement which  ensued,  and 
broke  off  the  combat  between 
them. 

951.  — with  huge  two-handed 
sway  &c.]  It  shows  how  entirely 
the  ideas  of  chivalry  and  romance 
had  possessed  him,  to  make  Mi- 
chael fight  with  a  ttpo-handed 
sword.  The  same  idea  occ^ 
sioned  his  expressing  himself 
very  obscurely  in  the  following 
liues  of  his  Lycidas,  v.  130. 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the 

door 
Stands   ready  to.  snice   once^  and 

smiu*  no  more. 

WarhurUm* 

255.  Of  UnfM  adamant,]  In 
other  poets  the  angels  are  armed 
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A  vast  circumference  :  At  his  approach 

The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 

Surceased,  and  glad  as  hoping  here  to  end 

Intestine  war  in  heaven,  th'  arch-foe  subdued 

Or  captive  draggM  in  chains,  with  hostile  frown       260 

And  visage  all  inflamed  first  thus  began. 

Author  of  ev'il,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnam'd  in  heav'n,  now  plenteous,  as  thou  seest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
Though  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself  s65 

And  thy  adherents :  how  hast  thou  disturb^ 
Heav'n's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion  ?  how  hast  thou  instilFd 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright  270 

And  faithful,  now  provM  false  ?  But  think  not  here 
To  trouble  holy  rest ;  heaven  casts  thee  out 
From  all  her  confines.     Heav'n  the  seat  of  bliss 
Brooks  not  the  works  of  violence  and  war. 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along,  275 


in  adamant^  and  in  Tasso  there 
is  particular  mention  of  an  adn- 
mnntine  shield,  cant  vii.  st.  82. 
Scvdo  di  lucidissimo  diamante, 

269.  Author  of  evil,  &c.]] 
These  speeches  give  breath  as  it 
were  to  the  reader  after  the 
hurry  of  the  general  battle  ;  and 
prepare  his  mind,  and  raise  his 
expectation  the  more  for  the 
ensuing  combat  between  Mi- 
chael and  Satan.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice likewise  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  to  make  their  heroes 
discourse  before  they  fight ;  it 
renders  the  action  more  solemn, 


and  more  engages  the  reader's 
attention. 

275.  Hence  then,  aud  ewl  go 

with  thee  along  ^ 
Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of 

evil,  hell, 
Thou  and  iky  wicked  crew; 
there  niingle  broils, "] 
Imitated  from  Tasso,  where  Mi- 
chael in  lil&e  manner  rebukes 
the  infernal  spirits  who  fought 
against  the  Christians,  cant.  1x. 
St.  64. 

Ttene  maledetti  al  vostro  reg^no. 
Regno  di  penc,  e  di  perpetiia  morte  : 
II  sinno  in  quegU  a  voi  doiniti  chiostri 
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Thy  ofl&priog,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell, 

Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew ;  there  mingle  broils, 

Ere  this  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom, 

Or  some  more  sudden  vengeance  wing'd  from  God 

Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.  ^do 

So  spake  the  prince  of  angels  ;  to  whom  thus 
The  Adversary i     Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  aery  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canist  not*     Hast  thou  tum'd  the  least  of  these 
To  flight,  or  if  to  fall,  but  that  they  rise  285 

Unvanquish^d,  easier  to  transact  with  me 
That  thou  should'st  hope,  imperious,  and  with  threats 
To  chase  me  hence  ?  err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thoH  calPst  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  glory ;  which  we  mean  to  win,  gga 

Or  turn  this  hearn  itself  into  the  hell 
Thou  fablest,  here  however  to  dwell  free, 
If  not  to  reign  :  mean  while  thy  utmost  force. 
And  join  him  namM  Almighty  to  thy  aid, 
I  fly  not,  but  have  sought  thee  far  and  nigh.  295 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  address'd  for  fight 


La  Tostre  guerre,  et  i  trionsi  voetri. 

Go  hence  you  cunt  to  your  appointed 

lands. 
The  realms  of  death,  of  torments* 

and  of  woes. 
And   in  the  deeps  of  that  infernal 

lake 
Your  battles  fight,  and  there  your 

triumphs  make.         Fairfax, 

282.  The  Jdoenary.']  Not  as 
any  enemy  id  fight  may  be 
caUed,  but  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
him,  Satan  being  his  name,  and 
Sutan  in  Hebrew  signifying  the 
adversary. 

VOL.  I. 


282.  '-^Nor  think  thou  &&] 
Horn.  n.  XX.  200. 

296.  They  ended  parle]  Thus 
in  Par.  Reg.  iv.  &St,Q.  By  parle  &c. 
And  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  a.  i. 
s.  1. 

So  frown'd  he  once*  when  in  an 

angry  pari 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks  on 

the  ice. 

Dmuier* 
C  C 
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Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 

Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 

Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 

Human  imagination  to  such  highth  aoo 

Of  Godlike  pow'r  ?  for  likest  gods  they  seem'd. 

Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  stature,  motion,  arms. 

Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  heaven. 

Now  wavM  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 

Made  horrid  circles  ;  two  broad  suns  their  shields    so5 

BlazM  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 

In  horror ;  from  each  hand  with  speed  retir'd,    ' 

Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelic  throng. 

And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  commotion  ;  such  as,  to  set  forth  310 

Great  things  by  small,  if,  nature's  concord  broke. 

Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung. 

Two  planets  rushing  fiK>m  aspect  malign 


very  fine  they  are,  but  fall  rerj 
short  of  the  flublimity  of  this 
descriptioQ. 

306.  — while  expectation  stood 

In  horror  /] 
Expectation    is   personified    in 
the    like   sublime    manner    in 
Shakespeare^  Hen.  V.  act  iL 

For  DOW  ciu  expectation  in  the  air. 

313.  Tfvo  planets  8ic,'}  Milton 
seems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of 
this  simile  from  that  of  Virgfl, 
but  varied  and  applied  to  his 
subject  with  his  usual  judgment. 
JSn.  viii.  691. 

— pelago  credas  innate  levaUas 
Cycladaty    aut    montea    eoncurreie 
montibus  altos. 

But  (as  Mr.  Thyer  observes)  be 
has  lessened  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  this  simile  by  tar* 


99s.  --HXtn  relate,  &c.]  The 
accusative  case  after  the  verbs 
relate  and  liken  is  fight  before 
mentioned,  and  here  understood. 
For  who  though  with  the  tongue 
ef  angels  can  relate  that  fight,  or 
to  what  conspicuous  things  on  earth 
can  liken  it,  so  conspicuous  as  to 
l^  human  imagination  &c.  A 
general  battle  is  a  scene  of  too 
much  confusion,  end  therefore 
the  poets  relieve  themselves  and 
their  readers  by  drawing  now 
and  then  a  single  combat  be- 
tween some  of  their  principal 
heroes,  as  between  Paris  and 
Menelaus,  Hector  and  Ajaz, 
Hector  and  Achilles  in  the  Iliad, 
and  between  Tui'nus  and  Pallas, 
.£neas  and  Mezentius,  Tumus 
and  ^eas  in  the  iEneid;  and 
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Of  fiercest  opposition  in  n)id  sky 

Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound.  315 

Together  both  with  next  to'  almighty  arm 

Up-lifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd 

That  might  determine,  and  not  need  repeat. 

As  not  of  pow'r  at  once ;  nor  odds  appeared 

In  might  or  swift  prevention :  but  the  sword  s^Q 

Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 


niahing  it  with  the  idle  saper- 
stitious  notion  of  the  malii^ancy 
of  planets  in  a  particular  as- 
pect or  opposition,  as  the  jadicial 
astrologers  term  it 

516.   Together  both  wiih  next 
to*  almighty  arm 

Ufhltfted  immmentt] 
So  I  conceive  the  passage  should 
be  pointed  with  the  comma 
after  imminent,  and  not  after 
arm,  that  the  words  up-lifted 
imminent  may  be  joined  in  con- 
struction with  arm,  rather  than 
with  stroke  or  they  following. 
The  arm  was  quite  lifted  up, 
and  hanging  over  just  ready  to 
falL  One  thinks  one  sees  it 
hanging  almost  like  the  stone  in 
Virgil,  JEn.  vl  602. 

Qoos  super  stim  tiles  jam  jam  Uip> 

son  cadentique 
Immifut  etstmilif* 

321.  —from  the  armoury  tif 
God]  Milton,  notwithstanding 
the  sublime  genius  he  was  master 
of,  has  in  this  book  drawn  to  his 
assistance  all  the  helps  he  could 
meet  with  among  the  ancient 
poets.  The  swoi^  of  Michael, 
which  makes  so  great  a  havoc 
•mong  the  bad  angeb,  was  given 
him,  we  are  told,  out  of  the 
mmiQunf.  of  God. 


Was  giv*n  him  tempei^d   so,  that 

neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it 

met 
The  aword  of  Satan  with  atecp  force 

to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer ; 

This  passage  is  a  copy  of  that  in 
Virgil,  wherein  the  poet  tells  us, 
that  the  sword  of  ^neas,  which 
was  given  him  by  a  deity,  broke 
into  pieces  the  sword  of  Tarnus, 
which  came  firom  a  mortal  forge. 
As  the  moral  in  this  place  is  di- 
vine, so  by  the  way  we  may  ob« 
serve,  that  the  bestowing  on  a 
man  who  is  favoured  by  heaven 
such  an  allegorical  weapon,  is 
very  conformable  to  the  old 
•astern  way  of  thinking.  Not 
only  Homer  has  made  use  of  it^ 
but  we  find  the  Jewish  hero 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees, 
2  Maccab.  xv.  15,  16*.  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  the  chosen 
people  with  so  much  glory  and 
success,  receiving  in  his  dream 
a  sword  from  the  hand  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.     AddiBtnu 

Tasso  likewise  mentions  the 
armoury  of  Ood,  cant.  vii.  st.  80. 
But  this  account  of  Michaers 
sword  seems  to  be  copied  from 
Arthegal  s  in  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen,  b.  v.  cant.  i.  st.  10. 

C  C  2 
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Was  given  him  temperM  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge :  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  dnd  in  half  cut  sheer ;  nor  stajr^d. 


325 


For  of  mott  perfect  metal  it  wma 

made,—* 
And  waa  of  no  lesa  virtue,  than  of 

fame. 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firm 

and  hard, 
.  But  it  would  pierce  or  deave,  whereso 

It  came; 
Ne  any  armour  could  his  dint  out* 

ward. 
But    wheresoever    it    did  light    it 

throughly  shar*d. 

And  this  word-  shared  is  used  in 
ilie  same  manner  by  Milton. 

925.  -—and  in  half  cut  sheer;'] 
We  have  here  a  fair  opportunity 
to  observe  how  finely  great 
geniuses  imitate  one  another. 
There  is  a  most  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  368. 
where  the  sword  of  Menelaus  in 
a  duel  with  Paris  breaks  in 
pieces  in  his  hand )  aiid  the  line 
in  the  original  is  so  contrived^ 
that  we  do  not  only  see  the 
action,  as  £ustathius  remarks, 
but  almost  fancy  we  hear  the 
sound  of  the  breaking  sword  in 
the  sound  of  the  words. 

As  this  kind  of  beauty  could 
hardly  be  equalled  by  Virgil,  he 
has  with  great  judgment  substi* 
tnted  another  of  his  own,  and 
has  artfully  made  a  break  in  the 
Terse  to  express  the  breaking 
short  off  the  dword  of  Tumus 
against  the  divine  armour  of 
JEneas,  Ma,  xii.  731,  «^c. 

— at  perfldos  ensis 
Fnuigitur,  |  in  medioque  ardenUm 
deaerltidu. 


But  he  did  not  think  this  suf- 
ficient, he  was  sensible  that 
Homer  had  still  the  advantage, 
and  therefore  goes  on  afier 
seeming  to  have  done  with  it, 

•— postquam  anna  dei  ad  Vulcaiua 

Yentum  est, 
Mortalis  mucro,  glaeies  cea  fkitffis^ 

Ictu 
DissUuit:  |  fulvi  resplendent  tng' 

mina  areni. 

And  this  beauty  being  more 
imitable  in  our  language  than 

the  r^tx^  VI  urn  rtr^x^  ^^  ^^^ 
mer,  the  excellent  translator  of 
Homer  has  here  rather  copied 
Virgil  than  translated  Homer. 

The  brittle  steel,  unfaithful  to  his 

hand. 
Broke  short  1 1  the  ftagmeuta  gift- 

terM  on  the  sand* 

The  sword  of  Satan  is  broken  as 
well  as  those  of  Paris  and  Tur- 
nus,  but  is  broken  in  a  different 
manner,  and  consequently  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  beauty  is  proper 
here.  Their's  broke  short,  and 
were  shattered  into  various  frag- 
ments}  but  the  sword  of  Mtchad 
was  of  that  irresistible  shaipness, 
that  it  cut  the  sword  of  Satan 
quite  and  clean  in  two,  and  tlie 
dividing  of  the  sword  in  half  is 
very  well  expressed  by  half  a 
verse,  as  likeviiae  the  word  «le- 
icetiding  is  placed  admirably  to 
express  the  sense.  The  reader 
cannot  read  it  over  agiun  without 
perceiving  this  beauty.  Neither 
does  Muton  stop  here,  but 
carries  on  beauties  of  the  same 
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But  with  swift  wheel  reverse^  deep  entering  shaPd 
All  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writhM  him  to  and  fro  convolvM ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound  « 
PassM  through  him :  but  th^  ethereal  substance  closed, 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash  S5i 

A  stream  of  necta^rous  humour  issuing  flowM 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spi^rits  may  bleed, 
And  all  his  armour  stainM  ere  while  so  bright. 
Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run  sss 


kind  to  the  description  of  the 
wound,  and  the  verses  seem  al- 
most painful  in  describing  Sa- 
tan's pain, 

—deep  ent'ring  j/tor'ii 
All  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first 

knew  pain. 
And  wrilh^d  him  to  and  fro  eomoh'd  ; 

toMre 
The  griding  sword  with  diiconiimi^ 

out  wound 
Passed  through  him. 

S29.  The  griding  snord  wiih 
disamtinuous  wound]  DiiCantinW' 
ous  wound  is  said  in  allusion  to 
the  old  definition  of  a  wound, 
that  it  separates  the  continuity 
of  the  parts,  tmbius  at  $oliUio 
continui:  and  griding  is  an  old 
word  for  cutting,  and  used  in 
Spenser,  as  in  mery  Queen,  b. 
ii.  cant.  ?iii.  st.  36* 

That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal 
steel  did  gride* 

JSd.    A  stream  of  necfarous 
humour  t$mngJlonf*d 

Sanguine,'] 
The  passage  wherein  Satan  is 
described  as  wounded  by  the 
sword  of  Michael  is  in  imitation 
of  Homer.  Homer  tells  us,  that 
vpoD  Diomedes  wouoding  the 
gods,  there   flowed   from    the 


wound  an  ichor,  or  pure  kind  of 
blood,  which  was  not  bred  from 
mortal  viands  {  and  that  though 
the  pain  was  exquisitely  great, 
the  wound  soon  closed  up  and 
healed  in  those  beings  who  are 
vested  with  immortality.  Addinn* 
'  The  reader  perhaps  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  passage  io 
Homer  here  quoted,  Iliad,  v* 
S39. 

0¥  ym^  0»r§9  ims/,  f  s  wtttft^  nti§wm 
m9§9f 


From  the  clear  vein  a  stnam  In^ 

mortal  flow'd. 
Such  stream  as  issues  from  a  wounded 

God; 
Pure  emanation  t  unconrnpted  flood ; 
Unlike  our  gross,  diaeas'd,  terrestrial 

Mood: 
For  not  the  hread  of  man  their  lift 

sustains. 
Nor  wine's  inflaming  juice  suppliei 
-     their  veins,  fv^ 

335.  — to  his  aid  fsoi  run]  A 
Latinism ;  so  we  have  sentum 
^est  in  the  lines  jilst  before  quoted 
from  Virgil, 

•—postquam  anna  dd  ad  Vulcania 
venimmett, 

c  c  3 
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By  angels  many  and  strong,  who  interposed 

Defence^  while  others  bore  him  on  their  shields 

Back  to  his  chariot,  where  it  stood  retired 

From  off  the  files  of  war ;  there  they  him  laid 

Gnashing  for  anguish  and  despite  and  shame,  3^ 

To  find  himself  not  matchless,  and  his  pride 

Humbled  by  such  rebuke,  so  far  beneath 

His  confidence  to  equal  God  in  power. 

Yet  soon  he  healM  ;  for  spi'rits  that  live  throughout 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man  545 

In  entraik,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins. 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die ; 

Nor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air : 


336.  — who  mlerpos^d]  Thus 
Homer  makes  the  chief  uf  the 
Trojans  interpose  between  their 
wounded  hero  when  he  was 
orerbome  by  Ajaz.  Satan  lighted 
out  of  his  sun-bright  chariot  at 
▼er.  105.  and  according  to  the 
Homeric  manner^  is  now  wound- 
ed, and  borne  (on  the  shields  of 
Seraphim)  back  to  it,  where  it 
was  placed  out  of  the  range  and 
array  of  battle,  Iliad,  xiv.  428. 

much  more  loose  and  redundant 
than  our  expressive  author. 
Hume» 

844.  -^-^r  spiriU  that  live 
ihroughout  &c.]  Our  author's 
reason  for  Satan's  healing  so 
soon  is  better  than  Homer's 
upon  a  like   occasion,  as    we 


quoted  it  just  now.  And  we  see 
here  Milton's  notions  of  angels* 
They  are  vital  in  every  part, 
and  can  receive  no  mortal 
wound,  and  cannot  die  but  by 
annihilation.  They  are  all  eye, 
all  ear,  all  sense  and  understand- 
ing: and  can  assume  what  kind 
of  bodies  they  please.  And 
these  notions,  if  not  true  in  di- 
vinity, yet  certainly  are  very  fine 
in  poetry;  but  mostof  them  are 
not  disagreeable  to  those  hints 
which  are  left  us  of  these  spi- 
ritual beings  in  Scripture. 

348.  Nor  in  their  Uquii  texture 
mortal  wound 

Receive,  no  more  than  can  the 
JIuid  air :] 
The  same  comparison  in  Shake- 
speare, Macbetn,  act  v. 

As  easy  mty'st  thou  the  intrencbant 

air 
With  thy  keeD  swoid   iflopi*^  *" 

makt  m«  bleed. 
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All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all  ear,  $so 

All  intellect,  all  sense  ;  and  as  they  please. 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  or  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense  or  rare. 

Mean  while  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deservM 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought  9B5 

And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch  furious  king  ;  who  him  defied. 
And  at  his  chariot  wheels  -to  drag  him  bbund 
*  Threatened,  nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  heaven 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blasphemous ;  but  anon  sgo 

Down  cloven  to  the  waste,  with  shattered  arms 
And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.     On  each  wing 


350.  Jll  heart  th^  live,  all 
head,  all  eye,  all  ear. 

All  intellect,  all  sense;"] 
This  ifl  expressed  very  much 
Hke  Pliny's  account  of  God. 
Nat  Hist.  I.  i.  c  7*  Quisquis 
est  Deus,  si  modo  est  altus»  et 
quacunque  in  parte,  totus  est 
sensus^  totus  visus,  totus  auditns, 
totus  aoimse,  totus  animi,  totus 
sui« 

355.  —the  might  of  Gabriel] 
A  manner  of  expression  like  the 

SMu^MM  fim*  and  *E»r«(«f  fciv^f  of 
>mer«  as  quoted  before  in  a 
note  of  Mr.  Hume's  upon  v. 
371.  We  have  the  like  again  in 
▼er.  371.  the  tnolence  ofRamieL 

36i.  And  uncouth  pain  Jled 
bellowing.]  I  question  not  out 
Milton  in  his  description  of  his 
fbrious  Moloch  flying  from  the 
battle,  and  bellowing  with  the 
wound  he  had  received,  had  bis 
eye  on  Mars  in  the  Iliad;  who 
upon  his  being  wounded  is  re- 


presented as  retiring  out  of  the 
light,  and  making  an  outcry 
louder  than  titat  of  a  whole  army 
when  it  begins  the  charges 
Homer  adds,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  who  were  engaged 
in  a  general  battle,  were  terri- 
fied on  each  side  with  the  bel- 
lowing of  this  wounded  deity. 
The  reader  will  easily  observe, 
how  Milton  has  kept  all  the  hor- 
tor  of  this  image,  without  run- 
ning into  the  ridicule  of  it. 
Add-on. 

With  uncouth  pain  Jled  beilomng. 
Uncouth  is  a  word  very  common 
with  Spenser;  but  Milton,  no 
doubt,  in  this  particular  appli- 
cation of  it,  had  in  view  the  fol- 
lowing lines*  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  xi.  st.  20. 

The  piercing  iteel  there  wrought  a 

wound  full  wide, 
Hiat  with   the   uncouth    pain   the 

moEMter  loudly  cried. 

Thyer. 
C  C  4 
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Uriel  and  Raphael  his  vaunting  foe^ 

Though  huge,  and  in  a  rock  of  diamond  arm^d, 

VanquishM  Adramelech,  and  Asmadai,  sSs 

Two  potent  thrones,  that  to  be  less  than,  gods 

Disdain'd,  but  meaner  thoughts  leam'd  in  their  flight. 

Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail. 

Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 

The  atheist  crew,  but  with  redoubled  blow  370 

Ariel  and  Arioch,  and  the  violence 

Of  Ramiel  scorched  and  blasted  overthrew. 

I  might  relate  of  thousands,  and  their  names. 


S6d.  Uriel  and  Raphasr]  Tha 
speaker  here  is  Raphael;  and  it 
had  been  improper  to  mention 
himself  as  a  third  person,  and 
tell  his  own  exploits ;  but  that 
Adam  knew  not  his  name. 
Had  he  known  it,  he  must  hare 
said  Uriel  and  I;  which  he 
eared  not  td  do.     Bentley. 

96$.  Uriel  and  Raphael  his 
vaunting  foe,']  Dr.  Bentley  and 
Mr.  Thyer  are  of  opinion,  that 
a  word  is  left  out  in  this  line, 
and  that  the  sense  and  the 
measure  would  be  improved  by 
reading  it  thus, 

Uriel  and  Raphad,  each  his  vauming 
foe. 

365.  Adramdeck,']  Hebrew, 
Mighty  magmfhetd  king,  one  of 
the  idols  of  Sepharvaim,  wor- 
shipped by  them  in  Samaria, 
when  transplanted  thither  by 
Shalmaneser.  And  the  Sephar^ 
vites  burnt  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  AdrameUch,  2  Kings  xvii. 
S\,  Asmadai,  the  lustful  and  de- 
stroying angel  Asmodeus,  men- 
tioned Tobit  iii.  8.  of  a  He- 


brew word  signilyiDg  to  deiiroy. 
Hume. 

368.  — plate  and  mail.'}  Plate 
is  the  broad  solid  armour.  Mail 
is  that  composed  of  small  pieces 
like  shells,  or  scales  of  fish  laid 
one  over  the  other;  or  some- 
thing resembling  the  feathers  as 
ihey  lie  on  the  bodies  of  fowl, 
V.  ^84.     Richardson. 

37 1 .  Ariel  and  Arioch,]  Two 
fierce  spirits,  as  their  names  de* 
note.  ^rte2  Hebrew,  the  Ikm  qf 
God,  or  a  strong  lion.  Arioch  of 
the  like  signification,  a  fierce  and 
terrible  lion,  Ramiel  Hebrew, 
one  that  esalts  himself  againsl 
God.    Hume. 

578.  /  might  relate  of  thxM- 
sands,  &c.]  The  poet  here  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  angel  an 
excelfent  reason  for  not  relating 
more  particulars  of  this  first 
battle.  It  would  have  been 
improper  on  all  accounts  to  have 
enlarged  much  more  upon  it, 
but  it  was  proper  that  the  angel 
should  appear  to  know  more  than 
he  chose  to  relate,  or  than  the 
poet  was  able  to  make  him  relate.' 
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Eternize  here  on  eartfi ;  but  those  elect 
Angels,  contented  with  their  fame  in  heaven,  375 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men  :  the  other  sort, 
In  might  though  wondrous  and  in  acts  of  war, 
Nor  of  renown  less  eager,  yet  by  doom 
Canceled  from  heav'n  and  sacred  memory. 
Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell.  sso 

For  strength  from  truth  divided  and  from  just, 
lUaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy,  yet  to  glory^  aspires 
Vain-glorious,  and  through  infemy  seeks  fanoe : 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.  3S5 

And  now  their  mightiest  quelPd,  the  battle  swerved, 
With  many  an  inroad  gor^d  ;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd,  and  foul  disorder ;  all  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strown,  and  on  a  heap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtum'd,  390 

And  fiery  foaming  steeds  ;  what  stood,  recoiPd 

382.  IlUmdable,']   Is  used  here  some  places  it  had  a  partieularly 

much  in   the  same  manner  as  good  eflfect.    Duntter, 
illaudatui  in  Virgil,  386.  ^the  battle  swerv'd,]    Is 

tuis  aut  Eurysthea  durum,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  UOOie  with  Hesiod's 


Aut  lOaudati  nescit  Boshridis  aras  f  acAiv^  9i  /cif;^.    Theog*  Y.  711  ^ 

Gevrg,  fii  5.  Thifer, 

And  the  learned  reader  may,  if  Swerved  from  the  Saxon  iwer" 

he    pleases,  see  a    dissertation  ven,  to  wander  out  of  its  place ; 

upon  that  verse  of  Virgil  in  the  here  by  analogy  to  bend,  to  ply; 

second  book  of  Aalus  Gellios.  for  in   that    case  an   army  in 

383.  — to  glory  aspires  battle  properly  swenres.  Richard^ 

Vairi'gloriousy  and  through  t»-  9on, 

famy  seeks  fame:"]  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 

Possibly  this  passage  stood  well  in  sense  by  Spenser,  Faery  Qoeeo, 

Milton's  opinion.  It  is  an  instance  b.  v.  cant  x.  st.  35. 

of  ihviiplay  upon  words,  in  which.  Who  from  his  saddle  rmerved  Doug;ht 

as  Dr.  Johnson  justly  observes,  •sidt* 

he  *^  delighted  too  often*    He  391.  — what    slood„    recoitd, 

seems  to  have  fancied  that  in  &c.]     The  construction  has  oc- 
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O'er-wearied,  through  die  faint  Satanic  host 

Defensive  scarce,  or  with  pale  fear  surprised, 

Then  first  with  fear  surprised  and  sense  of  pain 

Fled  ignominious,  to  such  evil  lm>ught  395 

By  sin  of  disobedience^  till  that  hour 

Not  liable  to  fear  or  flight  or  pain* 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints 

In  cubic  phalanx  firm  advancM  entire, 

Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd ;  400 

Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 

Grave  them  above  their  foes ;  not  to  have  sinn'd. 


casioned    some  difficulty  here^        S99.  In  cubic  phalanx /irm]  In 

but  it  may  be  thus  explicated,  strictness  of  speech,  to  hare  been 

What  stood  is  the  nominatire  cubic,  it  must  have  been  as  bigb^ 

case  ID  the  sentence^  and  the  as  it  is  broad,  as  Dr.  Bentiey 

▼erbs  are  recoiled  and  Jled*    It  jusUy  observes.    But  why  must 

would  indeed  be  a  contradiction  a  poet's  mind,  sublimed  as  Mil- 

to  say  that    what    stood    their  ton's  was  on  this  occasion,  be 

ground, yied/  but  that  ia  not  the  expected  to  attend  to  every  cir- 

meaningof  it»ivAac#loodisputin  cumstance  of  an  epithet  made 

opposition  to  what  ^  operturiMJ  use  of  ?     He  meant  ybur  square 

in  the  preceding  line.    Part  of  only,  having  that  property  of  a 

the  Satanic  host  Uuf  overturned;  cube  to  be  equal  in  length  on  all 

and  that  part  which  was  not  over-  sides.  And  so  he  expresses  him- 

tumed,  but  kept  on  their  feet,  self  in  his  tract  called  The  reason 

and  stood,  either  gave  way  and  -of  Church  Gooemment  he,  p.  215. 

recoiled  o*er'Wearied,  or  with  pale  Edit.  Toland.   As  those  smaller 

fear  surprised  fled  ignomkiious,  squares  in  battle  unite  in  one  great 

S96.  — tt{Z  that  hour  &«.]     It  cube,  the  ntain  phalanx,  an  emblem 

seems  a  very  extraordinary  cir-  of  truth  and  stedfastness.    To  be 

cumstance  attending    a  battle,  sure  Milton's  cu^tc,  though  not 

that  not  only  none  of  the  war-  strictly  proper,  is  better  than 

riors  on  either  side  were  capable  the  epithet  martial,  (which  the 

of  death  by  wound,  but  on  one  Doctor  would  give  us  in  the 

side  none  were  capable  of  wound  room  of  it,)  because  a  phalanx 

or  even  of  pain.    This  was  a  in  battle  could  not  be  otherwise 

very  great  advantage  on  the  side  than  mariial;    and  so    closely 

of   the  good  angels  j    but  we  united  an  idea  could  not  have 

must   suppose    that   the    rebel  any     beauty    or    force     here, 

angels  did  not  know  their  own  Pearce, 
weakness  till  this  hour. 
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Not  to  have  disobey'd  ;  in  fight  tb6y  stood 

Unwearied,  unobnoxious  to  be  painM 

By  wound,  though  from  their  place  by  violence  mov'd. 

Now  night  her  course  began,  and  over  heaven      406 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  truce  iilipos'di 
And  silence  on  the  odious  din  of  war : 
Under  her  cloudy  covert  both  retired, 
Victor  and  vanquishM :  on  the  foughten  field      '    4io 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent 
Incamping,  placM  in  guard  their  watches  round, 
Cherubic  waving  fires :  on  th'  other  part 
Satan  ii^th  his  rebellious  disappeared^ 
Far  in  the  dark  dislodgM  :  and  void  of  rest,  4i5 

His  potentates  to  council  callM  by  night ; 
And  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began. 

O  now  in  danger  tried,  now  known  in  arms 

405.  -^though  from  their  place  like  fires  waving;  the  cherubim 
5y  violence  mov'd.']    This    cir-  being  described  by  our  avihor, 
cumetance  is  judiciously  added  agreeably  to  Scripture,  as  of  a 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  fiery  substsnce  and  nature, 
happens  in  the  next  fight*  41S.  0  aoio  m  danger  Med, 

406.  Now  mghi  her  course  ie-    &c.]    This  speech  of  Satan  is 
gan,  4md  aver  heaven  very  artfuL    He  flatters   their 

Inducing    darkness,    grateful  pride  and  vanity^  and  avails  him- 

truce  imposed,']  self  of  the  only  comfort  that 

The  same  with  Tasso  on  a  lilce  could  be  drawn  firom  this  day's 

occasion,  G.  L*  cant,  ^l  st  J  a  engagement,  (though  it  was  a 

Sin  Che  fe  nuoT.  t«gua  k  la  fktic  ^^  Comfort,)  that  God  was 

La  eheta  nottc,  e  del  ifpow  arnica.  neither  80  powerful  nor  wise  as 

Thyer.  ^^  ^^  taken  to  be.    He  was 

.r^    T  :»    •      ■If       ,   *»  forced  to  acknowledge  that  thet 

407.  Inducing  darkness,]   Ho-  had  suffered  some  loss  and  pain, 
race,  sat  i.  v.  9.  1^^^  endeayours  to  lessen  it  as 

-^am  nor  inimetre  tenia  nuch  as  he  can,  and  attributes 

Umbtai,  ct  cqbIo  dUnindcre  tigna    it  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  to 

P*"^^  their  want  of  better  arms  and 

413.  Cherubic  nfoving  fires:'}  armour,  which  he  therefore  pro- 

Their    watches    were    dieruhic  poses  that  they  should  provide 

waving  fires,  that  is,  cherubim  themselves   withal,    to    defend 
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Not  to  be  overpowered,  companions  dear, 

Found  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone,  420 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  what  we  more  aflfect, 

Honour,  dominion,  glory,  and  renown  ; 

Who  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight 

(And  if  one  day,  why  not  eternal  days  }) 

What  heaven's  Lord  had  pow^rfullest  to  send  425 

Against  us  from  about  his  throne,  and  judged 

Sufficient  to  subdue  us  to  his  will. 

But  proves  not  so :  then  faUible,  it  seems. 

Of  future  we  may  deem  him,  though  till  now 

Omniscient  thought.     True  is,  less  firmly  armM,    4S0 

Some  disadvantage  we  indur^d  and  pain. 

Till  now  not  known,  but  known  as  soon  contemned  ; 

Since  now  we  find  this  our  empyreal  form 

Incapable  of  mortal  injuiy. 

Imperishable,  and  though  piercM  with  wound,         435 

Soon  closing,  and  by  native  vigour  healM. 

Of  evil  then  so  small  as  easy  think 

The  remedy ;  perhaps  more  valid  arms, 

Weapon^  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes,  440 

Or  equal  what  between  us  made  the  odds, 

In  nature  none :  if  other  hidden  cause 

Left  them  superior,  while  we  can  preserve 

Unhurt  our  minds  and  understanding  sound. 


themselves  and  aoooy  their  ene-  So  Prometheus  id  like  manner 

miet.                           «  comforts  and  confirms  himself 

491.          and  pain,  against  Jupiiers  threats.  .^lischyL 

TiU  now  not  knonm,  hut  kwntn  Prom.  Vinct.  982. 

a$  swm  contemned;  Tt}t  m  f«C«^v,  ^  $tnu9  ••  pup^m % 

Since  now  uejind  &c.)  Thyer. 
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Due  search  and  consultatioa  will  disclose.  445 

He  sat ;  and  in  th'  assembly  next  upstood 
Nisroch,  of  Principalities  the  prime ; 
As  one  he  stood  escapM  from  cruel  fight. 
Sore  toil,  his  riven  arms  to  havoc  hewn, 
And  cloudy  in  Bspkct  thus  answering  spake.  450 

Deliverer  from  new  lords,  leader  to  free 
Enjoyment  of  our  right  as  gods ;  yet  hard 
For  gods,  and  too  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain. 
Against  unpain'd,  impassive ;  firom  which  evil         455 
Ruin  must  needs  ensue ;  for  what  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quelled  with  pain 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest  ?  Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine,  460 

But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life  : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.     He  who  therefore  can  invent 
With  what  more  forcible  we  may  ofi^end  46s 


.    447.  iVtfrocAn   A  god  of  the  IVuic^pa&Mt  ihe  prime, 

ABsyrianSy  io  wnose  temple  at  469.  "-^the  worst 

Niaeveh>  SenDacherib  iivas  kiUed  Ofmnlif] 

hj  his  two  loni^  2  Kings  xix.  37^  Nisroch  is  made  to  talk  agree* 


and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  37*  It  is  nut  ably  Io  the  sentinoieDts  of 
known  who  this  god  Nitroek  nymns  and  those  philoflopheit, 
was.  The  Seventy  call  hoa  who  maintained  that  pain  was 
Meserach  in  Kings, tLud  Nasartteh  the  greatest  of  evils;  there 
in  Isaiah }  Josepbus  calls  him  might  be  a  possibility  of  living 
jira$k€$»  He  must  hare  been  a  wiUiout  pleasure,  hut  there  was 
principal  idol,  being  worshipped  nolivbig  in  pain*  A  notion  suit- 
by  so  great  a  prince,  and  at  the  able  enough  to  a  deity  of  the 
capital  dty  Nineveh  $  which  may  eftminate  Assyrians, 
justify  Milton  in  calling  him  of 
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Our  yet  unwounded  enemies,  or  ann 
Ourselves  with  like  defence,  to  me  deserves 
No  less  than  for  deliverance  what  we  owe. 

Whereto  with  look  composed  Satan  replied. 
Not  uninvented  that,  which  thou  aright  470 

Believ^st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring. 
Which  of  us  who  bdiolds  the  bright  surfiu^e 
Of  this  ethereous  mould  whereon  we  stand. 
This  continent  of  spacious  heaven,  adomM 
With  plant,  fruit,  flower  ambrosial,  gems  and  gold ;  475 
Whose  eye  so  superficially  sunr^s 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow 
Deep  under  ground,  materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spirituous  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch 'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  tempered  they  shoot  forth    48a 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambiaat  light  ? 


467*  to  me  deitrves 

No  less  than  for  deUveranee 
i9hat  we  owe.'2 
Nisroch  is  speaking;  he  hmd 
oomplimoited  Satan  (ver.  451.) 
with  the  title  of  Deliverer;  here 
he  ventures  to  say^  that  whoever 
could  invent  the  new  engine  of 
war  would  be  equal  to  him  in 
his  estimation.  Milton  has  taken 
care  that  this  ddiverer  should 
also  have  this  merit,  and  be 
without  a  competitor  $  Satan  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other  as  it 
IbUowsimmediatelj.  Richardam. 

476.  fVhich  of  us  who  beholds 
the  bright  surfdee 

Of  this  ethereous  mould  &c] 
Dr.   BenUey,  for  the  sake  of 
a  better   accent,  reads   sdrfaoe 
bright ;  but  surface  is  to  be  read 


with  the  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable,  and  not  as  it  is  cnm- 
monly  pronouoced,  for  Milton 
would  luirdly  use  a  trochaic  foot 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.    Dr. 
Bentley  reads  likewise  this  ethe- 
real mould;  and  it  is  true  Miltoo 
commonly  uses  the  word  ethereal, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  be 
may  not  say  likewise  etherecmt, 
which  is  nearer  the  Li^n  stthe* 
feus.    The  construction  of  tbif 
sentence  is.   Which  of  %s  whs 
bdiolds  &c.  so  superficially  survei/s 
these  things:  but  as  the  nomi- 
native case  which  of  us  is  men* 
tioned  so  many  lines  before  the 
verb  surveys,  he  throws  in  so- 
other nominative  case, 

Whote  €fe  so  superfidany  ninrer* 
Ste, 
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These  in  their  dark  nativity  the  deep 

Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame ; 

Which  into  hollow  engines  long  and  round 

Thick-ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire    485 

Dilated  and  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 

From  &r  with  thundering  noise  among  our  foes 

Such  implements  of  mischief,  as  shall  dash 

To  pieces,  and  overwhelm  whatever  stands 

Adverse,  that  they  shall  fear  we  have  disarmed         490 


482.  — the  deep]  It  is  como 
monly  U8e<l  for  hell,  but  here  is 
only  opposed  to  surface,  ver.  47S. 
and  is  the  same  as  deep  under 
ground,  ver.  478.  which  may 
likewise  explain  the  word  in- 
fernal  in  the  next  line.  Not  but 
infernal  flame  may  mean  flame 
like  that  of  hell,  hell  having  been 
frequently  mentioned  before  by 
the  angels,  and  the  idea  being 
▼cry  well  known. 

484.  Which  into  hollom  &c.] 
Which,  that  is,  the  materiale, 
ver.  478.  Theee  ver.  482.  the 
deep  shall  yield,  which  into  hol- 
low engines  rammed,  with  touch 
of  fire  shall  send  forth  &c.  HoU 
low  engines,  e^eat  guns,  the  first 
invention  whereof  is  very  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  the  author  of 
all  evil.  And  Ariosto  has  de- 
scribed them  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  his  Orlando  Furioso,  cantp 
ix.  St.  28,  or  24  of  Harrington  s 
translation;  and  attributes  the 
invention  to  the  devil. 

Un  ferro  bugio,  jv. 

A  trunk  tii  iron  hollow  made  within* 
And  there  be  putt  powder  and  pellet 
in. 

25. 
All  ckMed  MTe  a  little  hole  behind. 
Whereat  no  sooner  taken  is  the  flame. 


The  bullet  flies  with  aueh  a  ftirioua 

wind. 
As  though  |kom  clouds  a  |>olt  of 

thunder  came : 
And  whatever  in  the  way  it  fiod 
It  bums,  it  breaks,  it  tears,  and 

spoils  the  same. 
No   doubt  some  fiend  of  hell   or 

dflvilisli  wight 
Devised  it  to  do  naankind  a  spite. 

And  again,  st.  84. 

O  curst  devise  fli^nd  pufi  hy  pome 

foul  fiend. 
And  fnqnM  below  hy  Beisebub  In 

heU  jv. 

And  Spenser  has  the  sama 
thought.  Faery  Queen^  h.  i^  cant* 
vii.  St.  13. 

As  when  that  devilish  boa  engine 

wrought 
In  deepest  hell^  and  framed  by  lurlea^ 

skiU, 
With  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur 

fhiught. 
And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round,  or« 

dain'd  to  kUI  fe. 

But  though  the  poets  have  a- 
greed  to  attribute  the  invention 
to  the  devil,  from  a  notion  of  its 
being  so  destructive  to  mankind, 
yet  many  authors  have  observed, 
that  since  the  use  of  attiDery 
there  has  less  slaughter  been 
made  in  battles  than  was  before, 
when  'the  engagements  were 
closer,  and  lasted  longer. 
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The  Thunderer  of  his  only  dreaded  bolt. 

Nor  long  shall  be  our  laboar ;  yet  ere  dawn, 

Effect  shall  end  our  wish.     Mean  while  revive  ; 

Abandon  fear ;  to  strength  and  counsel  joinM 

Think  nothing  Bard,  much  less  to  be  despaired*         495 

fie  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 
Inlighten'd,  and  their  languished  hope  revived. 
Th^  invention  all  admired,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  missM ;  so  easy^  it  seemM 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have  thought 
Impossible :  yet  haply  of  thy  race  501 

In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound, 
Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men  505 

For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent. 
Forthwith  from  council  to  the  work  they  flew ; 
None  arguing  stood ;  innumerable  hands 
Were  ready  ;  in  a  moment  up  they  turnM 
Wide  the  celestial  soil,  and  saw  beneath  510 

Th'  originals  of  nature  in  their  crude 
Conception  ;  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art. 


509.  In  future  days — Someone 
intent  &c.]  This  speaking  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  adds  great 
dignity  to  poetry.  It  is  in  the 
same  spirit  that  Dido  makes 
the  imprecation,  Virg.  Mn,  iv. 

BiMteie  aliquii  nottrb  ex  oidbua 
uttor4;ir« 

This  here  very  properly  comes 


from  the  mouth  of  an  angel. 

507.  Forthwith  from  council  to 
the  work  they  flew ;]  This  and 
the  two  following  lines  are  ad* 
mirably  contrived  to  express  the 
hurry  of  the  angels^  and  con- 
sist therefore  of  short  periods, 
without  any  particles  to  connect 
them. 
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Concocted  and  adusted  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveyed  ; 
Part  hidden  veins  digged  up  (nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and  stone, 
Whereof  to  found  their  engines  and  their  balls 
Of  missive  ruin  ;  part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire. 
So  all  ere  day-spring,  under  conscious  night. 
Secret  they  finished,  and  in  order  set, 
With  silent  circumspection  unespied. 

Now  when  feir  morn  orient  in  heaven  appeared. 
Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung :  in  arms  they  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded  ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 


515 


520 


535 


516.  Pari  hidden  veins  digged 
up  {nor  hath  this  earth 

Entrails  unlike)  of  mineral  and 
stone,"] 
Dr.  Bentley  has  carried  on  the 
mark  of  parenthesis  to  the  end 
of  the  verse  J  but  it  should  be 
placed  after  unlike:  and  the 
stone  may  have  been  mentioned 
here  as  what  they  used  for  balls. 
That  stone-bullets  have  been  in 
use,  see  Chambers's  Univ.  Diet, 
in  Cannon,  Or  Milton  by  the 
word  stone  here  would  express 
more  distinctly  that  tlie  metal, 
of  which  they  made  their  engines 
and  halls,  was  inclosed  in  and 
mixed  with  a  stony  substance  in 
the  mine.  See  Furetiere's French 
Dictionary  upon  the  word  mt- 
neraU    Pearce. 

520.  — pemidous  with  one  touch 
iojire.']  The  incentive  reed  is 
indeed  pemicious  as  the  engines 

▼01,  I. 


and  balls  do  no  mischief  till 
touched  by  that ;  but  probably 
pemidous  is  not  to  be  understood 
here  in  the  common  acceptation, 
but  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
pernix,  quick,  speedy,  3rc. 

521.  — under  conscious  night, 2 
Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  15. 

^-quorum  noz  conscia  sola  est. 

Hume. 


525. 


•to  arms 


The  matin  trumpet  sung :] 
So  Tasso, 

Quando  k  cantar  la  matutina  tromba 
Coinincia  k  l*arroe. 

Gier»  Lib,  cant.  zi.  St.  19. 

527.  Of  golden  panoply,]  With 
golden  armour  from  head  to  foot 
completety'arm*d.  Panoply,  n«ir- 
mtAmi,  Greek,  armour  at  all 
points.     Hume,  . 

528.  — others  from  the  dawn* 
ing  hills']     This  epithet  is  usu- 

Dd 
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LookM  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light^armed  scour, 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe,  530 

Where  lodg'd,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight. 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion  ;  back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  Cherubim  the  swiftest  wing,  5S5 

Came  fly'ing,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day  ;  fear  not  his  flight ;  so  thick  a  cloud 
He  comes,  and  settled  in  his  face  I  see  540 

Sad  resolution  and  secure :  let  each 


ally  applied  to  the  light,  but  here 
very  poetically  to  the  kills,  the 
dawn  first  appearing  over  them, 
and.  they  seeming  to  bring  the 
riBiog  day;  as  the  evening  star 
19  said  likewise  first  to  appear 
on  hit  hill-top,  viii.  520. 

532.  '^hali:']  Milton  spells 
it  as  the  Italians  do  alto,  but  we 
commonly  write  it  with  an  h  like 
the  French  and  Germans. 

533.  in  shw 

But  firm  battalion;] 

The  reason  of  their  being  both 
a  slow  and  /irm  battaUon  is  sug- 
gested a  little  afterwards.  They 
were  slow  in  drawing  their  can- 
non>  and Tirm  in  order  to  conceal 
it,  ver.  551. 

535.  Zophiel,']  In  Hebrew,  the 
spy  of  God.    Hume. 

539.  -*-M  thick  a  cloud 

He  comes,'] 
This  metaphor  is  usual  in  all 
languages,   and    in    almo  t   all 
authors,  to  express  a  great^mul- 
titude.    We  have  U  in  Heb.  xii. 


1.  Seeing  we  aUoare  compassed 
about  fvith  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  &c.  We  have  fi^ 
wnl^0w  in  Homer,  Iliad,  iv.  247  : 
nimbus  peditum  in  Virgil,  JEn. 
vii.  793.  and  d/ouds  of  fod  in 
Paradise  Regained,  iii.  327*  We 
have  peditum  equUumque  nubesim 
Livy,  lib.  V.  and  even  mAem  belli 
in  Virgil,  Mn^x,  809.  and  urm^- 
rum  nubem  io  Statios,  Theb.  iv. 

839. 

541.  Sad  resobitiau  and  se* 
cure:]  By  sad  here  is  nieani 
sour  and  sulleB,  as  Irtslti  io 
Latin  and  tristo  in  Italian  sig* 
nify.    Pearee^ 

Or  possibly  it  means  no  more 
than  serious  or  in  earnest,  a 
sense  frequent .  in  all  our  old 
authors.  And  I  remember  a 
remarkable  instanee  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  Lord  Baeon*i 
Advice  to  Villiers  Duke  oi 
Buckingham ;  ''  But  if  it  were 
*'  an  embassy  of  weight,  oon* 
''  cerning  affairs  of  state,  dioioe 
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His  adafnaotine  coat  gird  welt,  and  each 
Fit  well  his. helm,  gripe  fasl  his  orbed  shield, 
Borne  ev'n  or  high  ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down, 
If  I  conjecture  ought,  no  drizzling  shower,  545 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 

So  warn'd  he  them  aware  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ; 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm, 
And  onward  mov^d  imbattelM :  when  behold  550 

Not  distant  far  with  heavy  ^ce  the  foe 
Approaching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impalM 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 
To  hide  the  fraud.     At  interview  both  stood  555 

A  while ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud. 


€t 


was  made  of  tome  sad  person 
'*  of  kno?ra  judgment,  wisdom, 
"  and  experience,  and  not  of  a 
'*  young  man,  not  weighed  m 
''  state  matters,  4«."  If  sod  there 
be  not  false  printed  for  siaid 
or  §age.  So  it  is  used  in  Spen* 
ser  for  sober,  grare,  sedate. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  ii.  St. 

A  sober  Md^  sad  csmsljr  couitsous 


and  in  other  places. 

541.  lei  each 

His  adawMmtme  coal  gird  weU, 

andeaq/i 
FU  uM  ku  helm,  gripe  fad  h\» 
orbed  Bhaeldtl 
Hiis  is  plainly  copied  from  Aga- 
memnon's dicectioas  in  Homer, 
lUad.  ii.  SSa. 

Etf  fU9  rtt   )tff «  #«(«#l»|   i¥  ^  MW^ 


His  sharpen'd  spear  let  every  Gre< 

cisn  wield. 
And  eveiy  Oreciaa   Ax  hit  brasen 

dbield,  ftc  Pope, 

546.    barbed    with   fire.'] 

Bearded,  headeii,  widi  fire.  Of 
the  French  barbe,  and  the  Latin 
borba  a  beard.    Hume. 

548.  — qiui  of  all  Impedimeni ;] 
The  carriages  and  baggagi^  of  an 
army  were  called  in  Latin  im- 
fidimenla:  and  the  ffood  angels 
are  said  to  be  quU  ofaU  impedt- 
me»i,  in  opposition  to  tiM  others 
encumbeied  with  their  heavy  ar- 
tillery. 

6B2.  — in  hoUow  cube]  Dr. 
BenUey  reads  square ,  bnt  see  my 
note  on  ver.  999.    Pearce. 

668.  rrotniag]  Drawing  in 
train,  from  the  term,  train  of  ar- 
tillery. 
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Vanguard,  t6  right  and  left  the  front  unfold  ; 
That  all  may  see  who  hate  us,  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,  and  with  open  breast  560 

Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse ; 
But  that  I  doubt ;  however  witness  Heaven, 
Heaven  witness  thou  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  our  part ;  ye  who  appointed  stand,  565 

Do  as  you  have  in  charge,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear. 

So  scoffing  in  ambiguous  words,  he  scarce 


568.  So  sc^ng  in  ambigucms 
words,  &c.]  We  cannot  pretend 
entirely  to  justify  this  punning 
flcene:  but  we  should  consider 
that  there  is  very  little  of  this 
kind  of  wit  any  where  in  the 
poem  but  in  this  place,  and  in 
this  we  may  suppose  Milton  to 
have  sacriBced  to  the  taste  of  his 
times^  when  puns  were  better 
relished  than  they  are  at  present 
in  the  learned  world  $  and  I  linow 
not  whether  we  are  not  grown 
too  delicate  and  fastidious  in  this 
particular.  It  is  certain  the  an- 
cients practised  them  more  both 
in  their  conversation  and  in  their 
writings ;  and  Aristotle  recom- 
mends them  in  his  book  of  Rhe- 
toric, and  likewise  Cicero  in  his 
treatise  of  Oratory  5  and  if  we 
should  condemn  them  absolutely, 
w«  must  condemn  half  of  the 
good  sayings  of  the  greatest  wits 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are 
less  proper  indeed  in  serious 
works,  and  not  at  all"  becoming 
the  majesty  of  ^n  epic  poem ; 
but  our  author  seems  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  this  excess  in 
great  measure  by  his  love  and 


admiration  of  Homer.  For  this 
account  of  the  angels  jesting 
and  insulting  one  another  is 
not  unlike  some  passages  in  the 
sixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Mne&B  throws  a  spear  at  Merio* 
nes;  and  he  artfully  avoiding  it, 
iBneas  jests  upon  his  dancing, 
the  Cretans  (the  countrymen  of 
Meriones)  being  famous  dancers. 
A  little  afterwards  in  the  same 
book,  PatrocluB  kills  Hector's 
charioteer,  who  foils  headlong 
from  the  chariot,  upon  which 
Patroclus  insults  him  for  severs) 
lines  together  upon  his  skill  in 
diving,  and  says  that  if  he  was  at 
sea,  be  might  catch  excellent 
oysters.  Milton's  jests  cannot 
be  lower  and  more  triTlal  than 
these ;  but  if  he  is  Uke  Homer 
in  his  faults,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  hie  is  like  him  in  his 
beauties  too.  Aq^  Mr.  Tbyer 
farther  observes,  that  Milton  is 
the  less  to  be  blamed  for  this 
punning  scene,  when  one  con- 
siders the  characters  of  the 
speakers,  such  kind  of  insulting 
wit  being  most  peculiar  to  proud 
contemptuous  spirits. 
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Had  ended :  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 

Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired  :  570 

Which  to  our  eyes  discovered,  new  and  strange, 

A  triple  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 

On  wheels,  (for  like  to  pillars  most  they  seemM, 

Or  hollowed  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir, 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain  felPd,)      575 

Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,  had  not  their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifice  gapM  on  us  wide. 

Portending  hollow  truce :  at  each  behind 

A  seraph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed 

Stood  waving  tippM  with  fire ;  while  we  suspense  580 


574.  Or  hoUoto'd  bodies  &c.] 
We  mast  careMly  preserve  the 
parenthesis  here,  as  Milton  him- 
self has  put  it.  The  construction 
then  will  be,  J^ich  to  our  eyes 
discovered  a  triple  'tow  of  pillars 
laid  on  wheelt,  of  brass,  iron, 
stony  mould,  or  substance,  }tad 
not  their  mouths  gaped  mde,  and 
shewed  that  they  were  not  pil- 
lars ;  the  intermediate  words 
containing  a  reason  why  he 
called  them  pillars  (Jbr  like  to 
piUars  most  they  seemed  or  hoi* 
lowed  bodies  &c.)  being  included 
in  a  parenthesis. 

576*  Brass,  iron,  stony  mould,] 
Mould  here  signifies  substance^ 
but  Dr.  Bentley  by  reading  cast 
m  mould  changes  the  sense  of  it 
to  one  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture. By  thi9  emendation  (he 
says)  he  has  rid  the  poem  of 
stone  cannon:  but  such  cannon 
have  been  heard  of  elsewhere, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  (I  think) 
at  Delft  in  Holland.  Whether 
they  ever  were,  or  could  have 
been  used  in  war,  may  be  ques- 


tioned:  but  it  is  probable  that 
Milton,  by  seeing  such  stone  can- 
fu)n  in  foreign  countries-,  was  led 
to  mention  them  here  as  part  of 
Satan's  artillery.     Pearce. 

We  read  before  that  these  an- 
gels digged  up  veins  of  mineral 
and  stone,  ver.  517*  and  that  may 
account  for  the  brass,  iron,  stony 
substance  here. 

578.  Portending  hollow  truce :] 
Here  Raphael  himself  cannot 
help  continuing  the  pun. 

580.  Stood  wming}  This  must 
certainly  be  an  error  of  the 
press,  occasioned  by  stood  in  the 
line  before  or  in  the  line  follow- 
ing; but  then  it  is  a  wonder 
that  Milton  did  not  correct  it  in 
bis  second  edition.  Dr.  Bentley 
reads, 

— 4U)d  in  his  hand  a  reod 
HOd  waving  tipp'd  with  fire ; 

and  we  should  substitute  some 
such  word  as  this,  as  it  makes 
better  sense,  as  well  as  avoids 
the  repetition  of  stood  three  times 
so  near  together. 
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Collected  stood  within  our  thoughts  amus'd, 

Not  long,  for  sudden  all  at  onoe  their  reeds 

Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  applied 

With  nicest  touch.     Immediate  in  a  flatne^ 

But  soon  obscured  with -smoke,  all  heaven  dppearM,  585 

From  those  deep  throated  engines  belchM,  whose  roar 

ImbowdUM  with  outrageous  noise  the  air. 

And  all  her  entrails  tore,  di^drging  foul 

Their  devilish  glut,  chain'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 


586.  — deep  throated  ei^me$\ 
So  Shakespeare  in  OtheUo^  act 

•  ■  ■ 

111. 

And  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  whose 

rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  JoTe*8  dread  clamours 

oounterfeit. 


586. 


-whose  roar 


tmbofoelVd  with  outrageous  noise 
the  air, 

And  all  her  entrails  tore^ 
The  construction  seems  to  be. 
The  roar  of  which  (engines)  im- 
howelled  with  outrageous  noise  tore 
the  air  and  all  her  entrails.  So 
in  ver.  740,  741. 

That  fix>m  thy  just  obedieooe  could 

revolt, 
Whom  to  obey  ^c. 

Thy  for  q^  thee ;  and  to  this  leose 
the  word  whom  refers.  This 
is  common  in  Milton's  poem. 
Pearee. 

The  most  natural  and  obvioui 
construction  is,  whose  roar  im* 
boweUed  or  filled  the  air  with  out- 
rageous noise  i  hut  to  this  it  is 
objected,  that  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  roar  fiUed  the  air 
with  roar.  Neither  do  I  see 
bow  the  matter  is  much  mended 
by  saying,  that  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  inbowelled  with  roar  tore 


the  air  8sc,  The  cannon  I  think 
cahnot  themselres  be  properly 
said  to  be  imbowelled  with  noise, 
though  they  might  im bowel  with 
noise  the  air.  I  wonld  therefbre 
endeavour  to  justify  this  hj  other 
similar  passages.  It  i»  naiial 
with  the  poets  to  put  the  pro- 
perty of  a  thing  for  the  thing 
Itself:  and  as  in  that  verse,  il. 
65^.  (where  see  the  note,) 

A  cry  of  'hell  hounds  iieTer  eendng 
bark*d, 

we  have  tLcry  of  hdl  hbunds  for 
the  hell  hounds  themselves,  sd 
here  we  have  the  roar  of  the 
cannon  for  the  cannon  them- 
selves ;  and  the  roar  of  OBnnoa 
may  as  properly  b^  said  t6  im- 
bowel  the  air  nnth  aatrageous 
noisCf  as  a  cry  of  hell  hounds  to 
bark. 

<    586.  But  to  imbowei  is  hot  to 

fiUt  but  to  emeerate,  to  deprim  of 

the  entraUi;  as  in  Shakespeare, 

K.  Henry  I V*  part  v.  act  i.  sc.  9* 

ImboiftBird  ^11  r  see  thee  by  sad 
fa|ye»ftc« 

The  sense  of  the  passnge  there- 
fore seefcns  to  be,  the  roar  of  the 
canoort  in  con^iience  of  the 
outrag^us  noise  itnbowelMtbe 
air,  &c.    E» 
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Of  iron  globes  ;  which  on  the  victor  host  590 

Levelled,  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote, 

That  whom  they  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might  stand. 

Though  standing  else  as  rocks,  but  down  they  fell 

By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolPd  ; 

The  sooner  for  their  arms ;  unarmM  they  might       595 

Have  easily  as  spi^rits  evaded  swift 

By  quick  contnsK^tion  or  remove ;  but  now 

Foul  dissipation  folio wM  and  forcM  rout ; 

Nor  servM  it  to  relax  their  serried  files. 

What  should  they  do  ?  if  on  they  rushM,  repulse     600 

Repeated,  and  indecent  overthrojv 

Doubled,  would  render  them  yet  more  despised, 

And  to  their  foes  a  laughter ;  for  in  view 

Stood  rankM  of  seraphim  another  row, 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire  605 

Of  thunder :  back  defeated  to  return 

They  worse  abhorred.     Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  calPd. 

O  friends,  why  come  not  on  these  victors  proud  ? 

Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming  ;  and  when  we,  gio 

To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 

And  breast  (what  could  we  more  ?)  propounded  terms 

Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  their  minds, 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 

As  they  would  dance  ;  yet  for  a  dance  they  seemed  615 

Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 

For  joy  of  offered  peace :  but  I  suppose, 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 

599.  — «errt«<  fil^'2    "^^^  Italian  word  serrato,  close^  compact. 
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We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result. 

To  whom  thus  Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood.      6so 
Leader,  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg^d  home. 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amusM  them  all. 
And  stumbled  many ;  who  receives  them  right, 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  understand  ;  625 

Not  understood,  this  gift  they  have  besides. 
They  show  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright. 

So  they  among  themselves  in  pleasant  vein 
Stood  scoffing,  hightenM  in  their  thoughts  beyond 
All  doubt  of  victory  ;  eternal  might  630 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presumM 
So  easy',  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn, 
And  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble :  but  they  stood  not  long ; 
Rage  prompted  them  at  length,  and  found  them  arms 
Against  such  hellish  mischief  fit  to'  oppose.  fyS 

Forthwith  (behold  the  excellence,  the  power, 
Which  God  hath  in  his  mighty  angels  placed) 
Their  arms  away  they  threw,  and  to  the  hills 
(For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  heaven  640 

Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale) 
Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran,  they  flew ; 
From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro 

6dO.  To    whom    thus  Beliat]  ner,  rather  than  Beehebub,  or 

Whoever  remembers  the  charac-  Molocht  or  any  of  the  eyil  an* 

ter  of  Belial  in   the  first  and  gels, 
second  books,  and  Mr.  Addison's        635*  Rage-^found  them  anniT] 


remarks  upon  it,  will  easily  see  Furor  anna  ministrat 

the  propriety  of  making  Belial  Virg.  Mn,  L  I5a 

reply  to  Satan  upon  this  occa*  645.  From    their  foundaikns 

sioD  and  in  this  sportive  man-  &c.]    There  is  nothing  in  the 
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They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load^ 
Rocks,  waters,  woods,  and  by  the  shaggy  tops . 


645 


first  and  last  day's  engagement 
i;irhich  does  not  appear  natural, 
and  agreeable  enough  to  the 
ideas  most  readers  would  eon- 
ceive  of  a  fight  between  two 
armies  of  angels.  The  second 
day's  engagement  is  apt  to 
startle  an  imagination  which  has 
not  been  rais^  and  qualified  for 
such  a  description,  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  ancient  poets,  and  of 
Homer  in  particular.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  bold  thought  in 
our  author,  to  ascribe  the  first 
use  of  artiUery  to  the  rebel  an- 
gels. But  as  such  a  pernicious 
invention  may  be  well  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  such 
authors,  so  it  entered  very  pro* 
perly  into  the  thoughts  of  that 
being,  who  is  all  along  described 
as  aspiring  to  the  majesty  of  his 
Maker.  Such  engines  were  the 
only  instruments  he  could  have 
made  use  of  to  imitate  those 
thunders,  that  in  all  poetry, 
both  sacred  and  profane^  are  re- 
presented as  the  arms  of  the 
Almighty.  The  tearing  up  the 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring 
a  thought  as  the  former.  We 
are  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  such  an  incident  by  the 
description  of  the  giants'  war, 
which  we  meet  with  among  the 
ancient  poets.  What  still  made 
the  circumstance  the  more  pro- 
per for  the  poet's  use  is  the 
opinion  of  many  learned  men, 
that  the  fable  of  the  giants*  war^ 
which  makes  so  great  a  noise  in 
antiquity,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
sublimest  description  in  Hesiod  s 
works^  was  an  allegory  founded 


upon  this  very  tradition  of  a 
fight  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  angels.  It  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  with 
what  judgment  Milton  in  this 
narration  has  avoided  every  thing 
that  is  mean  and  trivial  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets  ^  and  at  the  same 
time  improved  every  great  hint 
which  he  met  with  in  their 
works  upon  this  subject.  Homer 
in  that  passage,  which  Longinua 
has  celebrat^  for  its  sublime- 
ness,  and  which  Virgil  and  Ovid 
have  copied  after  him,  tells  ns^ 
that  the  giants  threw  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa, 
He  adds  an  epithet  to  Pelion 
(iiy«ri^XA#9)  which  very  much 
swells  the  idea,  by  bringing  up 
to  the  reader's  imagination  all 
the  woods  that  grew  upon  it* 
There  is  further  a  great  beauty 
in  singling  out  by  name  these 
three  remarkable  mountains,  to 
well  known  to  the  Greeks.  This 
last  is  such  a  beauty,  as  the  scene 
of  Milton's  war  could  not  pos- 
sibly famish  him  with.  Clau- 
dian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the 
grants'  war,  has  given  full  scope 
to  that  wildoess  of  imagination 
which  was  natural  to  him.  He 
tells  us  that  the  giants  tore  np. 
wbole  islands  by  the  roots,  and 
threw  them  at  the  gods.  He 
describes  one  of  them  in  particu- 
lar taking  up  Lemnos  in  hi$> 
arms,  and  whirling  it  to  the 
skies,  with  all  Vulcan's  shop  in 
the  midst  of  it.  Another  tears 
up  mount  Ida,  with  the  river 
Enipeus,  which  ran  down  the 
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Up-lifting  bore  tbem  in  their  hands :  Amazes 
Be  sure,  and  terror  sei^M  the  rebel  host, 
When  coming  towards  them  so  dread  they  saw 
The  bottom  of  the  mountains  upward  turnM  ; 
Till  on  those  cursed  engines  triple-row 
They  saw  them  whelm'd,  and  all  their  confidence 


550 


tides  of  it;  but  the  poet,  not 
content  to  describe  him  with 
tilia  mountain  upon  his  shoulders, 
tells  Its  that  the  river  flowed 
doirn  his  back,  as  he  held  it  up 
Id  that  posture.  It  is  visible  to 
every  judicious  reader,  that  such 
idms  savour  more  of  burlesque, 
thati  of  the  sublime.  They  pro<> 
oeed  from  a  wantonness  of  ima« 
l^natioii,  and  rather  divert  the 
mind  than  astonish  it.  Milton 
has  talcen  every  thing  that  is 
sublime  in  these  several  pas- 
sages, and  composes  out  of  them 
the  following  great  image } 

From  their  foundations  loob*ning  to 

and  tiro 
They  pluck'd  ths  natai  hills  with 

all  thilr  loud* 
Bocks,  waiersy  woods,  and  by  tbm 

shaggy  tops 
tJp-lifliog  bore  them  in  thdr  hatids: 

We  have  the  full  DMJesty  of 
Homer  in  this  short  description, 
improved  by  the  imagination  of 
Claudian,  without  its  puerilities^ 
I  need  not  point  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  fallen  angels  seeing 
the  promontories  hanging  over 
their  heads  in  such  a  dreadful 
wjMiner,  with  the  other  number- 
less beauties  in  this  book,  which 
mt€  so  conspicuous,  that  they 
oatinol  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  ordinary  reader.  There  are 
iii»deed^many  wonderful  strokes 
of  poetry  in  ihia  book,  and  auob 
a  vfiriely  of  sublime  ideas,  that 


it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  given  them  a  place 
within  the  bounds  of  this  paper. 
Besides  that  I  fiad  it  in  a  great 
measure  doae  to  my  hand  at  the 
end  of  my  Lord  Roscommon's 
Essay  on  translated  poetry.  I 
shall  refer  my  reader  thither  for 
some  of  the  master-strokes  in 
the  silth  book  of  Paradise  Liost, 
though  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  others,  which  that 
noble  author  has  not  taken  no- 
tice of.    Addlton, 

64^.  See  the  extract  from 
lloscommon's  Essay  given  in  the 
note  on  1.  909.    E. 

648.  When  coming  tcwards 
iliem  so  dread  they  saw]  Does 
not  this  verse  express  the  very 
motk>n  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
not  there  the  same  kind  of 
beauty  in  the  numbers,  that  the 
poet  recommends  in  his  excellent 
Essay  on  Criticism  P 

Whea  Ajas  ttrirei  some  rock's  vast 

weight  to  thiowy 
The  Una  too  laboars^  and  the  wofds 

move  slow. 

648.  There  is  a  similar  beauty 
in  the  following  lines. 

They  iaw  them  whelm'd,  and  all 

their  ooofidence 
Under    the    weight    of    mountains 

buried  deep ; 

The  pause  at  f»helmedf  and  the 
dose  of  the  next  line  with  the 
monosyllable  deep,  admirably  as- 
sist the  sense  by  the  sound.    E, 
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Under  the  weight  of  tnountains  buried  deep ; 

Themselves  invaded  next,  slnd  on  their  heads 

Main  promontories  flung,  which  in  the  air  654 

Came  shadowing,  and  opprass'd  ivhose  legiotid  atm^d ; 

Their  armoaf  helpM  their  harm,  crUsh'd  in  und  bruisM 

Into  their  substance  pent,  which  Wrought  th^tn  pain 

Implacable,  and  many  a  ddbrous  gfOdd, 

Long  struggling  underneath^  efe  they  could  Wind 

Out  of  such  pris'n>  though  spi^rits  of  purest  light,    ego 

Purest  at  first,  now  gross  by  sinning  grown. 

The  rest  in  imitation  to  like  arms 

Betook  them,  and  the  neighboring  hills  up  tore  ; 

So  hills  amid  the  air  encountered  hilte 

HurPd  to  and  fm  with  jaculation  dire,  IS55 

That  under  ground  they  fought  in  dismal  shade ; 

656,  Their  armour  helped  their  mountains,  in  imiiatitm  of  the 

harm^^     Somewhat  like  that  in  good  angels,  ^, 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant  666.  Thai  under  ground  they 

xi.  it.  27*  fought  in  dismal  shade;'}   It  was 

That  errt  him  goodly  annM,  now  »  memorable  saying  of  one  of 

DMMt  9t  all  bin  hamU  the  Spartans  at  Thermopyls,  who 

661.  — fiofp  gross  by  sinning  ^«»"g  ^^^  **>**  ***«  multitude  of 
grofpn.]  What  a  fine  moral  does  Pershm  arrows  would  obscure 
Milton  here  inculcate,  and  in-  *^«  f""/  ^'^J  t^«n*  ^J^  he, 
deed  quite  through  this  book,  by  ^^  s^all  fight  in  the  shade." 
shewing  that  all  the  weakness  ^  suppose  that  Statins  alluded 
and  pain  of  the  rebel  angels  was  ^ ,  ™8  ^^%,}^J^f  following 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  ^old  Imes.    Thebaid.  viii.  412. 

sinnmg !  Ahd  I  believe  one  may  Ridusere  diem  tdi%  stant  fema 

observe  in  general  of  our  au-  coelo 

thor,  that  he  is  scarcely  ever  so  Nubila,  nee  jaculls  arctatua  sufflcit 

far  hurried  on  by  the  fire  of  his  ^^' 

Muse,  as  to  foi^t  the  main  end  But  what  was  a  shade  of  arrows 

of  all  good  writing,  the  recom-  to  a  shade  of  meuntaine  hurled 

mendation  of  virtue  and  religion,  to  and  fro,  and  encountering  in 

Thver.  mid  air !   This  was  infernal  noise 

662.  The  rest  in  uniiation  8cc.]  indeed,  and  making  almost  a 
The  rest  of  the  Satanic  host  that  hell  of  heaven.  Such  was  the 
were  not  overwhelmed  by  the  uproar  in  hell,  ii.  539. 
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Infernal  noise ;  war  seemM  a  civil  game 

To  this  uproar ;  horrid  confusion  heapM 

Upon  confusion  rose :  and  now  all  heaven 

Had  gone  to  wrack»  with  ruin  overspread ;  670 

Had  not  th'  almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 

Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  heaven  secure, 

Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 

This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advisM : 

That  his  great  purpose  he  might  so  fulfil,  675 

To  honour  his  anointed  Son  avenged 

Upon  his  enemies,  and  to  declare 

All  pow'r  on  him  transferred :  whence  to  his  Son 

Th'  assessor  of  bis  throne  he  thus  began. 

Effulgence  of  my  glory.  Son  beloved,.  68O 


Others  with  Tast  TjrphGcan  rage  more 

fell 
Rend  up  both  locka  and  hills^  aod 

ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind;  hell  scarce  holds  the 

wOd  uproar. 

669.  — anJ  now  all  heaven 

Had  gone  to  wrack,'] 
It  is  remarked  by  the  critics  in 
praise  of  Homer's  battles,  that 
they  rise  in  horror  one  above 
another  to  the  end  of  the  Hind. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mil- 
ton's battles.  In  the  first  day's 
engagement,  when  they  fought 
under  a  cope  of  fire  with  burn- 
ing arrows,  it  was  said. 


heaven 
Resounded,  and  had  earth  been  then, 

all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook. 

But  now,  when  they  fought  with 
mountains  and  promontories,  it 
is  said  JU  heaven  had  gone  to 
wrack,   had  not   the    almighty 


Father  interposed,  and  sent  forth 
his  Son  In  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  glory  and  majesty  to  ei- 
pel  the  rebel  angels  out  of 
heaven.  Homer's  Iliad. Tiii.  130. 

El  fui  Mf*  «|tf  fMin  wmm^  Aill^ft  tun 
rs. 

674.  '—advised:']  Is  here  a 
participle  adverbial,  and  veiy 
elegant;  it  means  advisedly, de- 
signedly;  the  same  with  the 
Latin  consuUo  or  prudens,  as  in 
Horace,  Od.  i.  iii.  SI. 

Kequicquam  Deus  abscidit 
Prudent  Oceano  dissociabili 
Terras* 

Richardsoit. 

679.  Th' as9etsor  of  his  thrwi] 
So  the  Son  is  called  in  some  of 
the  Fathers,  wm^^n  Buv,  0^ 

assessor. 
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Son  ID  whose  face  invisible  is  beheld 

Visibly,  what  by  deity  I  am. 

And  in  whose  hand  what  by  decree  I  do, 

Second  Omnipotence,  two  days  are  past. 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven,         685 

Since  Michael  and  his  powers  went  forth  to  tame 

These  disobedient :  sore  hath  been  their  fight. 

As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  armM ; 

For  to  themselves  I  left  them,  and  thou  know'st, 

Equal  in  their  creation  they  were  formed,  ego 

Save  what  sin  hath  impaired,  which  yet  hath  wrought 

Insensibly,  for  I  suspend  their  doom  ; 

Whence  in  perpetual  fight  they  needs  must  last 

Endless,  and  no  solution  will  be  found  : 

War  wearied  hath  performed  what  war  can  do,         6^5 


681.  S(m  in  whose  Jace  inviiible  The  same  difficulty  stack  with 

is  beheld  me  at  first ;  but,  I  suppose,  the 

Visibly,  what  by  deity  I  am,"]  author  meant  that  the  mauner 

So  the  first  editions  have  pointed  in  which  sin  wrought  was  tntefi- 

the  sentence;  and  the  construe-  nble,  not  the  effects, 

tion  and  sense  of  it  is  this ;  Son  695.  War  wearied  hath  per^ 

in  whose  face  what  is  invisUfle  is  form*d  what  war  can  dOf'J    And 

beheld  visibly,  viz.  what  I  am  by  indeed  within  the  compass  of 

deity.    Pearce.  this  one  book  we  have  all  the 

Invisible  here  is  a  neater  ad*  variety  of  battles  that  can  weU 
jective  used  for  a  substantive,  be  conceived*  We  have  a  single 
and  it  if  in  allusion  to  these  combat,  and  a  general  engage- 
texts,  Rom.  i.  90.  The  invisibie  ment.  The  first  day's  fight  is 
tkings  of  God  are  clearfy  seen ;  with  darts  and  swords,  in  imita- 
and  Coi.  i.  15*  The  image  of  the  tion  of  the  ancients;  ^e  second 
invisible  God,  da/s  fight  is  with  artillery,  in 

691.  — which  yet  Jkath  wrought  imitation  of  the  modems;    but 

Insennbly,"]  the  images  in  both  are  raised 

This  word  doth  not  seem  well  proportionably  to  the  superior 

to  consist  with  that  alteration,  nature  of  the  beings  here  de- 

which  the  angel  had  just  before  scribed.    And  when  the  poet  has 

said  that  sin  hiad  wrought  in  the  briefly  comprised  all  that  has 

fallen  angels.    Thyer.  any  foundation  in  fact  and  re- 
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And  to  disordered  ng»  let  loose  the  reins, 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  vm'di  which  makes 

Wild  work  in  heaven,  and  dange'rous  to  the  main. 

Two  days  are  tlierefore  past,  the  third  is  thine  ; 

For  thee  I  have  ordainM  it»  and  thus  far  700 

Have  suffered)  that  the  glory  may  be  thine 

Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none  but  thou 

Can  epd  it.     Into  thee  such  virtue^  and  giace 

Immeose  I  have  transfused,  that  all  may  know 

In  heav'n  and  hall  thy  pow'r  above  compare.;  705 

And  this  perverse  oomiaotion  gpvern^d  thus, 

To  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  Heir 

Of  all  things,  to  be  Heir  aad  to  be  King 

By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  right. 

Go  then  thou  Migbtiesi;  in  thy  Father's  might,         710 

Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 

That  shake  heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war. 

My  bow  and  thunder,  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sVi^ord  upon  thy  puissant  thigh ; 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness,  drive  them  out  715 

From  all  heaven's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep  : 


«lity»  he  has  recourse  to  the 
fictions  of  Ihe  po«t8  in  their 
descriptioaa  of  the  giants*  war 
with  the  Gods.  And  when  war 
kcUh  thus  performed  what  war 
c^M  do,  he  rises  still  higher^  and 
the  Son  of  God  is  sent  forth  in 
the  mi^sly  of  the  almighty  Fa- 
ther, agreeably  to  Scripture ;  so 
mudi  doth  the  sublimity  of  holjr 
writ  transfltnd  aU  that  is  true, 
and  all  thai  is  feigned  in  descrip- 
tios. 

7IQ.  Qo  then  thou  MifhHeU 
&c^]    The  followuig  Uoes  m  that 


glorious  commission,  which  ia 
given  the  Messiah  to  extirpate 
the  host  of  reb^  angels,  are 
drawn  from  a  sublime  passsf^ 
ia  the  Paahna.  The  resufer 
will  eaaily  discover  many  other 
i^bedkfia  of  the  same  nature. 
Additofu 

The  Psalm  here  meant  k  the 
xlvth,  ver.  3,  and  4.  Gird  % 
nt>0Td  upen  thy  thigh,  O  nuui 
Si^Ai!y»  wUk  thy  giory  amd  tk§ 
nmfeUff  :  and  ia  ih^  mqfeHy  ride 
proepermdy  &c. 
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There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah  his  anointed  King. 

He  said,  and  on  his  Son  with  rays  direct 
Shone  full ;  he  all  his  Father  full  expressM  790 

Ineffably  into  his  face  received  ; 
And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spake. 

O  Father,  O  Supreme  of  heavenly  Thrones, 
First,  Highest,  Holiest,  Best,  thou  always  seek^st 
To  glorify  thy  Son,  I  always  thee,  7^5 

As  is  most  just ;  this  I  my  glory^  account. 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight, 
That  thou  in  me  well  pleased,  declar'st  thy  will 
FulfilPd,  which  to  fulfil  is  all  my  bliss. 
Sceptre  and  pow^r,  thy  giving,  I  assume,  780 

And  gladlier  shall  resign,  when  in  the  end 
Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thee 
For  ever,  and  in  me  all  whom  thou  lov^st : 


732.  TJum  shaU  be  all  m  aU, 

&e.]  We  may  atiU  obMrve,  that 

Milton  generally  makes  the  di<» 

vine  Persons  talk  in  the  style 

and  language  of  Scriptore.  This 

passage  is  manifestly  taken  from 

1  Cor.  XV.  24.  and  28.    Thm 

xometh  the  end  when  he  9hM  have 

deUvered  up  the  kingdom  to  Ood: 

and  whett  all  things  $haU  he  sm^ 

dued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Sen 

oUo  himself  be  subfeei  unio  him 

that  put  all  things  under  him, 

that  God  may  be  all  in  all.    And 

insmedittely  afterwards  when  it 

is  said, 

^i-^I  in  thee 
F«r  ever,  and  ia  me  aU  wkem  thou 

lov'it : 

this    is  plainly  in  allusion    to 


several  expressions  in  John  xvii. 
That  they  aU  may  be  one,  ae  thmt 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us, 
ver.  21.  J  tit  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  theu  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one,  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  loved  tkem, 
as  thou  hast  loved  me,  rer.  2S« 
And  when  it  is  added. 

But  whom  thou  bat'st  I  hate, 

is  not  this  an  allssion  to  Psalm 
cxxxiz.  21.  Do  fiol  J  hale  them, 
OLsrd,  that  hate  thee  f  He  And 
th«re  are  several  otkee  iiMtaDces» 
which  the  pioua  reader  vf  ill  per- 
haps be  better  pieased  to  reool- 
lect  huonselft  than  t#  baye  them 
pAinted  out  to  him. 
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But  whom  thou  hat'st,  I  hate,  and  can  put  on 

Thy  terrors,  as  I  put  thy  mildness  on,  7S5 

Image  of  thee  in  all  things ;  and  shall  soon, 

Arm*d  with  thy  might,  rid  heaven  of  these  rebelled. 

To  their  preparM  ill  mansion  driven  down, 

To  chains  of  darkness,  and  th^  undying  worm, 

That  from  thy  just  obedience  could  revolt,  740 

Whom  to  obey  is  happiness  entire. 

Then  shall  thy  Saints  unmixed,  and  from  th'  inipure 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount 

Unfeigned  Halleluiahs  to  thee  sing, 

Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  chief.        745 

So  said,  he  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine, 

787.  — rid  heavn  of  these  re-  the  side  of  the  English  poet 

fteZfd J     Of  these  rebellious^  of  Thyer. 

these  who  have  rebelled ;  a  re-        748.    And    the    third    sacred 

markable  expression.  niom  &c.]  Milton  by  continuing 

746.  So  said,  he  o'er  his  sceptre  the  war  for  three  days,  and  re- 
homng,  rose  &c.]     The  descrip-  serving  the  victory  upon    the 
tion  of  the  Messiah's  going  out  third    for    the   Messiati    alone, 
against  the  rebel  angels   is  a  plainly  alludes  to  the  circum- 
scene  of   the  same    sort  with  stances  of  his  death  and  resur- 
Uesiod's  Jupiter  against  the  Ti-  rection.    Our  Saviour's  extreme 
tans.    They  are  both  of  them  sufferings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  most  undoubted  instances  of  his    heroic    behaviour  on   the 
the  true  sublime  $    but  which  other,  made  the  contest  seem 
has  exceeded  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  more  equal  and  doubtful 
to  determine.    There  is,  I  think,  upon  the  first  day;  and  on  the 
a  greater  profusion  of  poetical  second  Satan  triumphed  in  the 
images  in  that  of  the  latter;  advantages  he  thought  he  had 
but  then  the  superior  character  gained,  when  Christ  lay  buried 
of  a  Christian  Messiah,  which  in  the  earth,  and  was  to  oat- 
Milton  has  with  great  judgment  ward  appearance  in  an  irrecove* 
and  majesty  supported  in  this  rable  state  of  corruption  :  bat  as 
part  cS  his  work,  gives  a  cer-  the  poet  represents  the  almig&ty 
tain  air  of  religious  grandeur.  Father  speaking  to  his  Son,  ver. 
which  throws  the  advantage  on  699. 
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Dawning  through  heaven :    forth  rushM  with  whirl- 
wind sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity,  750 


Two  days  are  therefore   (est,  the 

third  is  thine ; 
For  thee  I  have  ordain*d  it,  and  thut 

far 
Have  tuffer'dy  that  the  glory  may  be 

thine 
Of  ending  this  great  war,  since  none 

but  Thou 
Can  end  it 

Which  he  most  gloriously  did, 
when  the  third  sacred  mom  began 
to  shine,  by  vaDquiihing  with  his 
own  almighty  arm  the  powers 
of  hell,  and  riaiog  again  from 
the  grave :  and  thus  as  St.  Paul 
8ays>  Rom.  i.  4.  He  was  declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  Qod  with  power, 
according  to  the  SpirU  ^  hol^ 
nest,  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.    Green  wood . 

749.  ^^rih  ruih'd  wUh  whirl- 
wind  sound  &c.]  Milton  has 
raised  his  description  in  this  book 
with  many  images  taken  out  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture. 
The  Jifessiah's  chariot  is  formed 
upon  a  vision  of  Ezekiel,  who, 
as  Grotins  obsenres,  has  very 
much  in  him  of  Homer's  spirit 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  his  pro* 
phecy.    jiddison. 

The  whole  description  indeed 
is  drawn  almost  word  for  word 
from  Eaekid,  as  the  reader  will 
aee  by  comparing  them  together. 

-«fbrth  ruth*d  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thiek  flamcsy 

And  /  looked,  and,  behold,  a 
wkirlmnd  came  out  of  the  north, 
a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infMmg 
itself,  L  4.  Or  perhaps  the  author 
here  drew  Isaiah  likewise  to  his 
assistance,  Isa.  Ixvi.  15.  For  be- 
TOL.  I. 


hold  the  Lord  will  come  wilh  fire, 
and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirU 
wind. 

-^wheel  within  wheel  undrawn> 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  con- 

vo/d 
By  four  cherubic  shapes ; 

Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came 
the  likeness  of  four  living  creatures, 
and  their  appearance  was  as  it 
were  a  whed  in  the  middle  of  a 
wheel ;  and  when  the  living  crea^ 
tures  went,  the  wheels  went  by 
them,  for  the  spirit  of  the  living 
creature  was  in  the  y)heels.  Ezek. 
i.  ?,  16,  19,20. 

—four  fiaces  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars  their 

bodies  all 
Aad  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with 

eyes  the  wheels. 

And  every  one  had  four  faces,  i.  6. 
And  their  whole  body,  and  their 
wings,  and  the  wheels,  were  full  of 
eyes  round  about,  x.  19. 

—the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  flres  between ; 

The  beryl  is  a  precious  stone  of  a 
sea-green  colour,  and  careering 
fires  are  lightnings  darting  out 
by  fits,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
the  running  in  tilts;  The  ap* 
pearance  of  the  wheels  and  their 
work  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a 
beryl;  and  the Jire  was  bright,  and 
out  of  the  fire  went  forth  lightning. 
i.  16,  IS. 

Over  thdr  heads  a  crystal  firtaa- 
ment, 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid 

with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  show'ry 

areh. 
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Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn, 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoyed 

By  four  cherubic  shapes  ;  four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous  ;  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between  ;  756 

Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 

Amber  and  colours  of  the  show'iy  arch. 

He  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd  760 

Of  radiant  Urim,  work  divinely  wrought. 

Ascended  ;  at  his  right  hand  victory 

Sat  eagle-wingM ;  beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver  with  three  bolted  thunder  stor'd. 

And  from  about  him  fierce  effusion  rollM  765 


Jnd  the  Ukenes$  of  the  firmament 
tipon  the  heads  of  the  Hiing  crea^ 
tures  toas  as  the  colour  of  the  ter^ 
rible  crystal,  stretched  forth  over 
their  heads  above  :  and  above  the 
firmament  that  was  over  their 
heads  toas  the  likeness  <tf  a  throne, 
as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire 
stone :  and  I  saw  as  the  colour  qf 
amber,  as  the  appearance  qf  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day 
of  rain,  i.  22,  26,  27,  28. 

760.  He  in  celestial  panoply 
aUarm*d 

Of  radiant  Urim,'] 
All  armed  ia  complete  heavenly 
lUrmoiir  of  radiadt  light.  Celes^ 
tial  panoply  is  an  allusion  to  St. 
Paul's  expression,  Eph.  vi.  11. 
Put  on  the  panoply,  the  whole 
armour  qf  God,  The  word  was 
used  before,  ver.  527*  Urim  and 
Thummun  were  something  in 
Aaron's  breast-plate;  what  they 


were  critics  and  commentators 
are  by  no  means  agreed;  bal 
the  word  Urim  si^ifies  U^ 
and  Thummim  perfection;  and 
therefore  Milton  very  property 
gives  the  epithet  of  radiant  to 
Urim.  It  is^  most  probable  that 
Urim  and  Thumnum  were  only 
names  given  to  signify  the  clear- 
ness and  certainty  of  the  divine 
answers,  which  were^  obtained 
by  the  high-priest  consulting 
God  with  bis  breast-plate  on,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  obscure, 
enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  im- 
perfect  answers  of  the  heathen 

oracles. 
765.  And  from  about  himfierte 

effusion  rolTd 
Of  smoke  and  bickering  fiam 

and  sparkles  dire :] 
A  furious  tempest  pour^  forth 
smoke  and  fighting  flame  round 
about  him.    Bickering,  fightiiig 
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Of  smoke  and  bickering  flame  and  sparkles  dire  :^ 

Attended  with  :ten  thousand  thousand  sainta, 

He  onward  came,  far  off  his  coming  shone  ; 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  number  heard) 

Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand  were  seen  :     .    776 

He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  rode  subUme 

On  the  cryst&Uine  sky,  in  sapphire  throned, 

Illustrious  far  and  wide,  but  by  his  own 

First  seen  ;  them  unexpected  joy  surpris-d, 

When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blazed  77^ 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven  ; 

Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduc'd 

His  army,  circumfus^d  on  either  wing, 

Under  their  Head  imbodied  all  in  one. 

Before  him  pow^r  divine  his  way  prepared  ;  7sb 

At  his  command  th'  uprooted  hills  retirM 


and  thence  destroying,  of  the 
Welsh  Bicre  a  combat»  There 
went  up  a  smoke  out  qf  his  nostrUs, 
and  fire  out  of  histnouih  devoured. 
Psalm  Xviii.  8.  A  fife  shall  devour 
before  him,  and  it  shall  be  very 
tempestuous  round  <Aoui  him. 
Psalm  1.  3,    Hume. 

767*  Attended  with  ten  thousand 
thausofid  taints, 
'  He  onward  came,  &c«] 
•fade  14.  Behold  the  Lord  cometh 
with  ten  thoueande  of  his  saints. 

And  twenty  thousand  (I  their  nufin* 

ber  heard) 
Chariots  of  God* 

The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand.  Psalm  Ixvih',  17.  / 
heard  the  number  of  them.  Rev* 
vii.  4.  Let  it  be  remarked,  how 
much  of  his  sublimity,  eten  in 
the  sublimesi  part  of  his  workS/ 
Milton  owes  to  Scripture. 


771.  He  on  the  wings  of  cherub 
&c.]  Psalm  xviii.  10.  He  rode 
upon  a  cherub  8(c»    Green wood> 

776.  — his  sign]  'the  sign  of 
the  cross  probably.  Greenwood. 
^  779.  Under  their  Headt]  Rom. 
xii.  5.  We  being  many  are  one  body 
in  Chriit.  Col.  i.  \%.  He  is  the 
head  of  the  body.     Greenwood. 

781.  At  his  command  &c.]  We 
frequently  read  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  hills  and  mountain^ 
trembling  and  moving  at  the 
presence  or  the  command  pf  the 
Lord :  but  it  is  generally^  if  not 
always,  mentioned  ad  the  effect 
or  proof  of  his  high  displeasure. 
Here  the  poet  lays  tloHt  of  the 
same  thought,  and  applies  it  as 
an  instance  of  his  great  good- 
ness, to  renew  the  monted  face  ijf 
heaven.    Greenwood. 
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Each  to  his  place ;  they  heard  his  voice  and  went 

Obsequious ;  heaven  his  wonted  face  renewed. 

And  with  fresh  flowerets  hill  and  valley  smiPd. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes  but  stood  obdurM,  785 

And  to  rd>ellious  fight  rallied  their  powers 

Insensate,  hope  conceiving  from  despair. 

In  heavenly  spi'rits  could  such  perv^'senesis  dwell  ? 

But  to  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail. 

Or  wonders  move  th^  obdurate  to  relent  ?  790 

They  hardenM  more  by  what  might  most  reclame. 

Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  at  the  sight 

Took  envy ;  and  aspiring  to  his  hightfa. 

Stood  reimbattled  fierce,  by  force  or  fraud 

Weening  to  prosper,  and  at  length  prevail  795 

Against  God  and  Messiah,  or  to  fail 

In  universal  ruin  last ;  and  now 

To  final  battle  drew,  disdaining  flight, 

Or  faint  retreat ;  when  the  great  Son  of  God 

To  all  his  host  on  either  hand  thus  spake.  soo 

Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints,  here  stand 
Ye  angels  arm^d,  this  day  from  battle  rest ; 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 


7S7.  --^hope  eonceioing  from 
detpair,^  Imitated  from  Vii*^l. 

Una  salus  victis  nuUam  spenure  ta- 
lutein,  JBn,  iL  354. 

Or  rather  from  Qaintus  Curtiue. 
Lib.  V.  cap.  4.  IgnaTiam  quoque 
necefltitat  acuity  et  swpe  dupe*' 
raUosp^  coma  ett* 

7S8*  In  heavenly  ipi*rUi  could 
tuck  pernermms  dwell  f2 

— TanUene  animis  coelestibua  ir«  ? 

nrg.MruL  11. 


797.  In  universal  rum  laUf\ 
So  it  is  in  Milton's  two  first 
editions;  and  if  he  wrote  lasi^ 
it  must  be  nnderstood  the  same 
as  at  last:  but  I  was  thinking^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  read  In  universal  rwn  losi, 
when  I  found  it  so  in  Dr. 
Bentley's  edition^  bat  without 
any  note  upon  it,  or  any  thing 
to  distinguish  the  alteration,  as 
if  it  had  been  so  printed  in  all 
the  former  editions. 
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Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause, 

And  as  ye  have  reGeiv'd,  so  hare  ye  done  so6 

Invincibly ;  but  of  this  cursed  cirew 

The  punishment  to  other  hand  bdongs ; 

Vengeance  is  his,  or  whose  he  sole  appoints : 

Number  to  this  day's  work  is  not  ordainM 

Nor  multitude ;  stand  only  and  behold  sip 

God's  indignation  on  these  godless  poured 

By  me ;  not  you  but  me  they  have  despisM, 

Yet  envied ;  against  me  is  all  their  rage, 

Because  the  Father,  t'  whom  in  heaVn  supreme 

Kingdom  and  pow'r  and  glory  appertains,  am 

Hath  honoured  me  according  to  his  will. 

Therefore  to  me  their  doom  he  hath  assignM ; 

That  ihey  may  have  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 

In  battle  which  the  stronger  proves,  they  all. 

Or  I  alone  against  them,  since  by  strength  S20 

They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 

Not  emulous,  nor  care  who  them  excels ; 

Nor  other  strife  with  them  do  I  vouchsafe. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  into  terror  changed 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  S86 

And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 


809.  Vengeance  is  hi$j  or  fshese    wrcUh  bent  hii  course,  went  on 
he  sole  afpomis;'}  To  pie  helong"    kie  enemi^;    ibb  is  said  after- 


eik    tengetmce   and    recompense,  ^wrda^yer.  881.  He  on  his  impious 

Pe«t.  X3ULii.  35.    Vengeance  is  foee   rigk^   onward    droot^  4tc 

mine,   I  wiU   repay,  saith   the  But  it  may  be  understood  thos^ 

l4ord,  Horn.  xii«  I9.  He  changed  kis  cotmtenofice  iMo 

826.  An4JvU  of  wrath  bent  on  terror,  and  bent  it  so  changed 

his  enemies,']  Dr.  Bentley  is  for  SLodfuUqfwratkuponhisenemies^ 

rejecting  this  verse  as  mean  and  and  I  cannot  see  bow  tbis  is 

superfluous.    I  suppose  be  vn-  either  m^an  or  superfluous*    Or 

derstood  it  thus.  And  full  of  rather  bent  n^ay  be  a  participle 
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At  once  the  Four  spread  out  their  starry  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,'  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot*  roUM,  as^widi  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foesright  oaward  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night ;  under  his. burning  wheels > 
The  stedfast  empyr^n  shook  throughout. 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.     Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arrived,  in. his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their,  souls  infixM 
Plagues ;  they  astonished  all  resistance  lost. 
All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt ; 


830 


835 


in  Uiis  coDStructtOQ — Aw  amnte- 
nance  too  severe  to  be  beheld,  and 
bent  full  ofuktaih  on  his  enemies. 
827.  At  once  the  Four  &c.] 
Whenever  he  mentions  the  four 
chenihim  and  the  Meisiab's 
chariot,  he  still  copies  from 
Ezekiei's  vision. 

At  once  the  Pour  spread  out  thdr 

ttarry  wiQgs 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous. 

Their  wings  jdined  together 
made  a  dreadful  shade;  and 
Ezekid  says.  Their  wings  were 
joined  one  to  another,  i.  9* 

—and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roird^  at  with 
the  sound 
.    Of  tocient  fioodst  or,  of  a  nomeroaa 
host* 

And  when  the  living  creatures 
went  the  wheels  went  by  them ; 
and  when  they  went  I  heard 
the  ftd»e  of  their  wings,  like  the 
ncise  of  great  waters,  as  the  noise 
of  an  host.  I.  19,24. 


833.  Gloomy  as  night;]  From 
H6mer>  Iliad.  xiL  462:  where 
the  translator  makes  use  of 
Milton's  words. 

Nmmv  #«f  mrt^wTH  ywm^uu 

Now  rushing  in,  the  ftirioua  chief 

appears. 
Gloomy  as  night  i     Pope. 

And  again,  Odyss.  zi.  605. 

Gloomy  om  nigfit  he  Mmtds.    BroooM. 

833.  The  stedfast  empyrdam 
shook  throughout,']  ThefnlUtr^of 
heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished 
at  his  reproof.  Job  xxvi.  11. 
Mume. 

838.  Plagues  ;'2  The  pause 
resting  so  upon' the  first  syllable 
of  the  verse  makes  this  word 
very  emphatical.  The  reader 
may  see  beauties  of  the  sanoe 
kind  in  iv.  350.  and  the  note 
there. 

-.-others  on  the  grass 
Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  -  pasture 
faxing  sat. 
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O'er  shields  and  helms  and  helmed  beads  he  rode    840 

Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostr&te, 

That  wished  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 

Thrown  on  them  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 

Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  fell 

His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visagM  Four  845 

Distinct  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 

Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes  ; 

One  spirit  in  them  ruPd,  and  every  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot. forth  pernicious  fire 

Among  th'  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  strength, 

And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drained,  85i. 

Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n. 

Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checked 


840.  — helmed  heads]  He  has 
the  helmed  cherubim,  in  the  Ode 
on  the  Nativity,  112.  Dra3rton  has 
helmed  head,  Polyolb.  e.  viii.  vol. 
ii.  p.  800.     r.  Warton. 

841.  Of  thrones  and  mightg 
seraphim prostrdte/]  Milton  com- 
monly pronounces  this  word«  as 
we  do,  with  the  accent  upon  the 
first  syllable.  See  i.  S80.  z.  10S7> 
1099*  But  here  the  accent  is 
upon  the  last  syllable,  and  so 
Fairfax  uses  it  in  his  translation 
of  Tasso,  cant.  i.  st.  85. 

He  heard  the  western  lords  would 

luidennine 
His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  tow'rs 

prostrdte* 

And  Spenser^  I  think,  con^nionly 
pronounces  it  in  this  manner. 
Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  cant.  viii.  st 
54. 

Whose   carcases    on    ground  were 
horriblj  proetrite. 

And  h*  iii.  cant.  xii.  st.  39' 


Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  pro- 
strite. 

842.  That  wiih^d  the  mountains 
nonD  might  be  again  &c.]  So 
Rev.  vi.  16.  7%  said  to  the 
mountains.  Fall  on  us^  and  hide 
us  from  the  face  qfhim  thai  siiteth 
on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb:  which  is  very  ap- 
plicable here,  as  they  bad  been 
overwhelmed  with  mountains. 
See  ver.  655.  What  was  so  ter- 
rible before,  they  wished  as  a 
shelter  now. 

853.  Yet  half  ^  strength  he 
put  not  forth,  &c.]  There  is  no 
question  but  Milton  had  heated 
his  imagination  with  the  fight 
of  the  gods  in  Homer,  before 
he  entered  upon  this  engagement 
of  the  angels.  Homer  there 
gives  us  a  scene  of  men»  heroes, 
aoid  gods,  mixed  together  in 
battle.  Mars  animates  the  con- 
tending armies^  and  lifts  ap  hia 
voice  in  such  a  manners  that  it 
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His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heaven : 


865 


18  heard  distinctly  amidit  all  the 
shouts  and  confusion  of  the 
fight*  Jupiter  at  the  same  time 
thunders  over  their  heads ;  while 
Neptune  raises  such  a  tempest^ 
that  the  whole  field  of  battle^ 
and  all  the  topsof  the.mountains^ 
shake  about  them.  The  poet 
tells  us,  that  Pluto  hhnself, 
whose  habitation  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth,  was  so 
affrighted  at  the  shock,  tiiat  he 
leaped  from  his  throne.  Homer 
afterwards  describes  Vulcan  as 
pouring  down  a  storm  of  fire 
upon  the  river  Xanthus^  and 
Minerva  as  throwhig  a  rock  at 
Mars ',  who,  he  tells  usi  covered 
seven  acres  in  his  fall.  As 
Homer  has  introduced  into  his 
battle  of  the  gods  every  thing 
that  is  great  and  terrible  in  na* 
ture,  Milton  has  filled  his  fight 
of  good  and  bad  angels  with  all 
the  like  cireumstaaces  of  horror. 
The  shouts  of  annies,  the  rat* 
tlJDg  of  brasen  chariots,  the 
hurling  of  rocks  and  loountains, 
the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the 
iktmder,  are  all  of  them  employed 
to  lift  up  the  reader's  imagin-* 
ation,  and  give  him  a  suitaUe 
idea  of  so  great  an  action.  With 
what  art  has  the  poet  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
trembling,  even  before  it  waa 
created ! 

All    heav'ii     resounded,    and    had 

earth  been  theo» 
AU  earth  had  to  her  centre  abook. 

In  how  sublime  and  just  a  man* 
ner  doee  he  afterwards  describe 
the  whole  heaven  ahaking  under 
the   wheels   of   the   Messiah's 


chariot,  with  that  exception  to 
the  throne  of  God  ! 

—Under  hia  burning  wheels 
The  etedbet  empyrean  abook  throogh- 

out. 
All  but  the  throne  itaelf  of  God. 

Notwithstanding  the  Messiah 
appears  clothed  with  so  much 
terror  and  majesty,  the  pc^  has 
still  found  means  to  make  his 
readers  conceive  an  idea  of  him, 
beyond  what  he  himself  was 
able  to  describe. 
Yet  half  hia  strength  he  pat  not 

forth,  but  check'd 
His  thunder  in  mid  Talley ;  for  he 

meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  oat 
of  heaven. 

Id  a  word,  Milton's  geoiiu, 
which  was  so  great  in  itself,  and 
so  strengthened  by  aU  the  helps 
of  learning,  appears  in  this  book 
every  way  equal  to  his  subject, 
which  was  the  most  sublime 
that  could  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  a  poet.  As  he  knew  all  the 
arts  of  affecting  the  mind,  he 
knew  it  was  necessary  to  give 
it  certain  resting  places,  sod 
op|)ortunities  of  r^coveri^g  itself 
from  time  to  time:  he  has  there* 
fore  with  grea(  address  inter- 
spersed several  speeches,  reflec- 
tions, similitudes,  and  the  like 
reliefs  to  diversify  his  narration, 
and  ease  the  atteation  of  the 
reader,  that  he  migh$  com^  fresh 
to  bis  great  action,  apd  by  sucl^ 
a  contrast  of  ideas  have  a  more 
lively  taste  of  the  nobler  pacts 
of  his  description.    Jddinm. 

Yet  half  his  strength  kefntinti 
forth,  &c.  This  fine  thought 
is   somewhat  l&e  that  of  the 
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The  overthrown  he  raised,  and  aB.a  heni 
Of  goats  Of  timorous  flock  togedu^  throngM 
Drove  them  before  him  thunderstruck,  pursued 
With  terrors  and  wilh  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven,  which  opening  wide,      ggQ 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disdosM 
Into  the  wasteful  deep ;  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  fer  worse 
Urg^d  them  behind ;  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven  ;  eternal  wrath        865 


Psalmist,  Ixxviii.  38.  But  k$  being 
fiiU  of  coTnpoigUm,  forgave  their 
iniqidiyy  and  destroyed  them  not; 
yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  hi$ 
anger  away,  and  did  not  Hir  up 
all  his  wrath.  And  it  greatly 
exceed9  Hesiod,  who  m^kes  Ja- 
pijter  upon  a  like  occasioa  exert 
fOl  hip  strength.  Hes.  Theqg. 
687. 

0«)^  «f*  tn  Zm»  ir^i'  M»  ^<Mf  *  tAkm 

w  rtvyt 
Esim^  f/uf  fUHH  wXtifr$  ffinu  w  ^  fi 

856.  — and  as  a  herd 

Of  goats  &e.] 
It  may  seem  strmge  that  our 
author  amkkt  so  iDaoy  suUime 
images  should  tnlerma  so  low 
a  compariaon  as  this.  But  it  is 
the  practice  of  Hoau^r  $  and  we 
have  some  remarkable  instances 
in  the  second  book  ot  the  Iliad, 
whece  in  a  pompous  description 
of  the  Grecians  going  fiivth  to 
battle  apd  amidsl  the  glare  of 
several  noble  similitodiM,  they 
are  compared  for  their  nnmbet 
to  JUe$  tUfOut  a  shepherds  cottage, 
•wAtfa  thennlk  mMens  ike paUs i 
and  after  he  has  compaied  Aga* 


memnon  to  Jove,  and  Mars, 
and  Neptune,  he  compares  Inm 
egaiu  to  a  bM,  But  we  may 
observe  to  the  advaatage  of  our 
author,  that  this  low  simile  ie 
not  applied,  as  Homer's  are,  to 
the  persons  he  meant  tphonour« 
but  to  the  contrary  party;  and 
the  lower  the  con^parisou,  the 
more  it  expresses  their  defeat. 

859«  With  terrors  and  mith 
furies  to  the  bounds]  Job  vu  4* 
The  terrors  qf  God  do  set  themm 
selves  in  qrray  against  me ;  and 
Ibe/ury  tfthe  Lord  is  acomnon 
expression  in  Scripture,  Isa»  11. 
20.  Th^  ^re  full  qf  the  fury  rf 
theLprd.  And  ViiKil  frequently 
uses  Juriie  for  such  frighto  eud 
disturbances  of  miad  as  driye 
persons  to  madness.  See  Gmgp 
iii.  51 L  Mq.  i.  4U  iv.  376,  4^4^ 
&c  And  so  th^  word  seema  to 
be  u^ed  here. 

S65.  '^'^temal  wrath 

Burnt  cfier  them  to  the  bottom^^ 
lesspitJ] 
The  uncommon  measure  of  Hiis 
verse,  with  only  one  Iambic  foot 
in  it,  and  that  the  last,  is  admi- 
rably contrived  to  ea^>reas  the 
idait    The  beauty  of  it  arises 
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Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit. 

Hell  heard  th^  unsuiSerable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  mining  from  heaven,  atid  would  have  fled 
Affrighted  ;  but  strict  fate  had  cast  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fiist  had  bound. 
Nine  days  they  fell ;  confounded  Chaos  roared, 


870 


chiefly  from  the  Pyrrichius  lo 
the  third,  and  the  Trochee  in 
the  fourth  phice« 

Burnt  after  them  ttf  tbX  botttailSat 
pit; 

and  change  them  into  Iambics, 
which  some  perhaps  would  think 
better,  and  it  wiU  lose  its  effect } 

Bttmt  after  them  tS  hCirs  trSinen- 
dttus  pit. 

Milton  himself  was  so  sensible 
of  this  beauty,  that  he  repeats 
it  in  Paradise  Regained,  i.  360. 

—but  waa  driven 
With  them  ftom  bliaa  to  the  bottom- 
less deepw 

868.  Heav*n  ruining  from 
heav'n,"]  Ruining  is  here  used 
as  a  deponent ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
way  of  speaking,  and  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  idea;  it  is  founded 
on  the  notion  of  the  Latin  ruina 
from  ruo.  And  Milton  here  fol- 
lowed the  sense  of  the  Italian 
word  rovinare  or  ruinate,  which 
in  the  dictionary  Delia  Crusca 
is  explained  by  falling  headlong 
add  violently  from  a  higher  to 
a  lower  place.    Pearce. 

Thus  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  824. 

'^-ruit  arduua  letber^— 
and  Mn.  i.  129. 
Fluctibua  oppiMaoa  Trotm,  c«liqoe 

Thus  also  Silius  Italicms,  i.  351. 
.— intanoe  imbres,  cslique  ruinam, 

Dunster. 


'  The  word  ruining  in  this  place 
is  the  Italian  word  ruinando 
Anglicised,  which  expresses  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  idea 
which  the  author  wants  to  con* 
vey,  as  it  denotes  any  thing 
falling  down  with  ruin  and  pre- 
cipitation. To  give  one  instance 
out  of  a  thousand.  Tasso,  Gier. 
Liberata,  cant.  ix.  st  39* 

Come  ne  I'  Apennin  robusta  piaota, 
Che  spreszb  d*  Euro,  e  cf  Aquilon  la 

guerra 
8e  turbo  inusitato  al  fin  la  aeUanti, 
Gli  alberi  intomo  ruinando  attena. 

The  following  Instance  may  be 
added  too  from  Marino.  Ados. 
cant.  i.  St.  86, 

E  ruinando  dai*  etherea  mole. 

Thyer, 

871.  Nine  days  they/M;}  And 
so  in  book  i.  50. 

Nine  timet  the  space  that  measmei 
day  and  ni^^t  4[v. 

Thus  in  the  first  Iliad  the  plague 
continues  nine  days,  and  upon 
all  occasions  the  poets  are  fond 
of  the  numbers  nine  and  three. 
They  have  three  Graces  and  nioe 
Muses.  What  might  at  lint 
occasion  this  way  of  thinking 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  and  we 
are  now  so  accustomed  to  it, 
that  if  here,  instead  of  mne^ 
Milton  had  seen  ten  days,  lam 
persuaded  it  would  not  have  liad 
so  good  an  effect.    Possibly  it 
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And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  thdr  fell 

Through  his  wild  anarchy,  so  huge  a  rout 

Incumbered  hiih  with  ruin  :  hell  at  last 

Yawning  receivM  them  whole,  and  on  them  clofli'd ;  S75 

Hell  their  fit  habitation  fraught  with  fire 

Unquenchable,  the  house  of  woe  and  pain. 

DisburdenMheav'n  rejoiced,  and  soon  repair'd 

Her  mural  breach^  returning  whence  it  rollM. 

Sole  victor  fiom  th'  expulsion  of  his  foes  sso 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turn'd : 

To  meet  him  all  his  saints,  who  silent  stood 

Eye-witnesses  of  his  almighty  acts, 

With  jubilee  advanc'd  ;  and  as  they  went, 

Shaded  with  branching  palm,  each  order  bright,       8S5 

Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  King, 

Son,  Heir,  and  Lord,  to  him  dominion  given, 

ifvas  in  allusion  to  Hesiod's  de-  An  instance  this^  and  there  are 
scription  of  the  fall  of  the  Tl-  others,  that  Milton  made  use  of 
tans.  Theog.  7d2.  the  translation  of  Tasso«  as  well 

Smmi  fm^  twwwm  mm  n/tmrm,  *®  ^*  *he  Original. 

»•  r,  X.  878.  Disburden'd    heav'n    re- 

%74t.  Inamber'dhmmikruin:]  J^'^j]    So  Tasso  when  Michael 

This  too,  like  the  word  ruining  [|8f,  dj?7®  the  infernal  spinte  to 

in  ver.  868.  must  be  taken  in  its  "®"-  ^^^^'  ^^°'  ^^^^'  «•  «*•  ^* 

Italian  signifieation.   Jngcmhraio  Libentb  da  lor  qaeUa  ti  oegm 

is  very  poetical,  and  expresses  the  Ftccia  depone  il  mondo,  e  H  ruUegrtu 

utmost  embarrassment  and  coo-  The  eanh  deUveied  ftom  lo  fwX  an- 

fusion ;  but  incuwhered^  though  noy 

pkunly  the  same  word,  yet  in  its  ^^^  her  bcaoty,  and  rwjmM  her 


common  acceptation  has  a  mean« 


joy.  Fttkfar. 


log  too  weak  and  low  for  ibe  ^^'' 

author's  purpose  in  this  verse.        878.   Duburden'd   heav'n   re- 
Th^er.  joic'd,  and  iom  repair'd 

S7&  HieZi  their  JU  habitation'^        Her  mural   breach,  returning 
the  house  of  woe  and  pein*']   Very  wAiiice  it  roUtd.']  ^ 

like  diat  in  FairfisK's  Tasso>  cant.  Returning    is  to  be  joined  in^ 

m4  St.  59.  -  construction  with   keav\  ani| 

Pit  house  for  them,  the  Iknite  of  »<>*   with  breach.     Hea?^n    ra- 

grief  end  pain.  turned  to  its  place :  but;  the  ex- 
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Worthiest  to  reign :  he  celebrated  rode   i 
Triumphant  llirough  mid  heaven,  into  tfa| 
And  temple  of  his  mighty  Fath^  thron 
On  high ;  who  into  gloiy  him  received. 
Where  now  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 

Thus  measuring  things  in  heav^a'by  thii 
At  thy  request,  and  that  thou  may^st  bei 
By  what  is  past,  to  thee  I  have  revealM 
What  might  have  else  to  human  race  been  h| 
The  discord  which  befel,  and  war  in  heaven   \ 
Among  th'  angelic  Powers,  and  die  deep  fidl  \ 
Of  those  too  high  aspiring,  who  rebellM 
With  Satan  ;  he  who  envies  now  thy  state. 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 


presaion  (as  we  noted  before)  is 
not  very  accurate.  Heaven  re* 
paired  her  mural  breach,  and  rem 
turned  whence  it  rolled. 

BBH.  Worihieet  to  reign :}  Al- 
luding to  Rev.  iv.  11.  Thou  art 
wortktt^  0  Lord,  to  receive  ghryy 
and  nomour,  and  power,  &c.  and 
so  making  the  angels  sing  the 
sam^  divine  song  that  St.  John 
heard  them  sing  in  his  vision* 

893-  Thus  meoiurxng  ikmge  in 
heaven  by  thingi  on  earth,  &e.] 
He  repeats  the  same  kind  of 
apology  here  in  the  conclusion*^ 
that  he  made  in  the  beginning 
of  his  narration.  See  v.  573^  4^. 

J^  Ukeniiig  fpiritiial   tp  coipoveal 
forni8»  4r^* 

and  it  is  indeed  the  best  delbnce 
that  can  be  made  fbr  the  bold 
fictions  in  this  lx)ok,  which 
though  soiyie  cold  readers  per- 
haps may  blame^  yet  the  coldest, 
I  conceive^  cannot  bat  admire. 


It  is  remarkable  too,  w^ 
art  and  beauty  the  poctfii 
h^hth  and  sublimity  of  t 
ofthis  book  descends  here 
close  of  it,  like  the  lark  fri 
loftiest  notes  in  the  cloi 
the  most  prosaic  slsipik 
language  and  numbers; 
plicity  which  not  oaly  g 
variety,  but  the  greatest  m 
as  Milton  himsdf  seoau  v 
thought  by  always  chooa 
give  the  speeches  of  Go 
Sie  Messiah  in  that  style,  t 
these  I  suppose  are  die  pc 
this  poem,  which  Drydeo 
sures  as  ih^  flats  which  he 
met  with  for  thirty  or  fort] 
together. 

900.  With  Satan;  hi 
enoiee  nam  thff  «to«?,]  Th« 
struction  requires  him,  a 
Bentleysays:  or  it  mayb 
derstoodt  HeUis  who 
%jMe. 
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^T^^'^^Adso  from  obedience,  that  with  him 

^"^  ifcf M  of  h&ppioess  thou  may'st  partake 
'^y  ^^^livuDishment,  eternal  misery ; 
^yOk  lasof^^h  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge, 
pS^bfod  if  I  despite  done  against  the  Most  High, 
'  ^  ^on^^^jonce  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe. 
^^  tt/Virlisten  not  to  his  temptations,  warn 
^  ^■^lenErf/'  weaker ;  let  it  profit  thee  to*  have  heard 
(omaQjiceJv 

ntt  m^  -I  ^*  ^^  weaker;}  As  St. 
^  nrmbmr  calls  tbe  wife  the  maker 

and  Aedeaf^  ^  ^^^  "^'  ^' 

j^  ™  t  may  perhaps  be  agreeable 

^*^  fekn  the  reader  to  find  here  at  the 
QowA      iclusion  of  this  sixth  book 
*"J^M  commendations^  which  Lord 
mar  9^  Mcommon  has  bestowed  upon 
in   his  Essay  on  translated 

KB  n^ikA  *'*®*  ""**  ^°  which  Mr.  Addison 

'T—Jr'^ers  in  a  note  above.    That 

I'^f'^jrtuly  noble  critic  and  poet  is 

•I'-wJ-?^®'®  making  bis  complaints  of 
^?**~;he  barbarous  bondage  of  rime, 
-^'^'^.'%nd  wishes  that  the  J^nglisb 
St  aoksa  t^'vrould  shake  oflf  the  yoke^  having 
Mtf  pitmagQ  good  an  example  before  them 

1^  tttf  mil  ag  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

wkkkmni 
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ketikgm 

tbUfm 
ifs^vdir 

mmki 
fhidDiji 


Of  many  fiiults  rime  is  perhaps  the 
cause; 

Too  strict  to  rime,  we  slight  more 
useftxllaws. 

For  that,  in  Gieece  or  Rome,  was 
never  known, 

Till  by  Bariiarian  deluges  overflown : 

Subdued^  undone,  they  did  at  last 
obey. 

And  changed   their  own   for  their 
inTaden*  way. 
I  grant  that  from  some  mossy  idol 
oak 

In  double  rimes  our  Tbor  and  Wo- 
den spoke  t 

And  by  succession  of  unlearned  times. 

As  baids  b^pan,  so  monks  rung  on 
the  chimesi 
But  now  that  Phoebus  and  the  sa- 
cred Nine 


With  all  their  beams  on  our  blest 

island  shine. 
Why  should  not  we  their  ancient 

rites  restore, 
And  be  what  Rome  or  Athens  wera 

before? 
Have   we  forgot  how  RaphaeTs 

numerous  prose 
Led    our    exalted     souls    through 

heav'niy  camps. 
And    mark'd     the    ground    where 

proud  apostate  thronea 
Defied  Jehovah!   Here,  'twixt  host 

and  host, 
(A  narrow  but  a  dreadful  interval,) 
Portentous  sight  I  before  the  doudy 

van 
Satan  with  vast  and  haughty  strides 

advanced. 
Came  tow'ring  arm*d  in  adamant  and 

gold. 
There  bellowing  en^es  with  their 

fiery  tubes 
Dispersed  ethereal  forms,  and  down 

they  fell 
By  thousands,  angels  on  archangels 

rolPd ; 
Reoovei'd,  to  the  hills  they  ran,  they 

flew. 
Which  (with  their  pontfrous  load, 

rocks,  waters,  woods) 
From  tbdr  firm  seats  torn  by  the 

shaggy  tops. 
They  bore  like  shields  befbre  them 

through  the  air. 
Till  more  inceniTd  they  hurf  d  them 

at  their  foes. 
All  was  confusion,  heav^nTs  founds** 

tions  shook, 
Threat'ning  no  less  than  uniTcrsal 

wrack, 
For  Michael's '  arm   main   promon- 
tories flung. 
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By  terrible  example  the  reward 

Of  disobedience ;  firm  they  might  have  stood. 

Yet  fell ;  remember,  and  fear  to  transgress. 


910 


And  overpress'd  whole  l^ons  weak 

with  nn; 
Yet  they  blaephemM  and  struggled  at 

they  lay» 
Till  the   great   ensign  of   Messiah 

blaz*d, 
And  (arm*d  with  vengeance)  GocTs 

victorious  Son 
(Effiilgence  of  paternal  Deity) 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders  in 

his  hand 
Drove  th*  old  original  rebels  headlong 

down^ 


And  sent  them  flaming  to  the  vait 
•abyss. 
O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious 

day. 
And  sing  loud  Pseans  through  the 

crowded  way. 
When  in  triumphant  state  the  British 

Muse, 
True  to  herself,  shall  barb'rous  aid 

refuse, 
And  in  the  Roman  majesty  appear. 
Whieh  none  know  better,  and  none 

come  so  near. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 


